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THE UON^S HEAD* 


Valiant as a lion, and wondrous affable5— Shaksfeake. 


We purpose to give, in our ensuing Numbers, a series of papers on 
the Pulpit Oratory of the present age, chiefly as exercised among Protes- 
tant Dissenters. We shall most carefully exclude from them all remarks 
tending to wound the feelings of individuals, and all impertinent criticism 
on the mere peculiarities of manner. With equal diligence we shall avoid 
the least indication of an exclusive spirit, or the expression of contempt 
for the opinions or the prejudices of any class of Cnristians. We shall 
treat Pulpit Oratory oqly as a hfgh and noble art, and shall therefore 
make no individual the subject of disquisition whom we do not regard 
as possessing singular capabilities for its exercise. 


Our Readers must be anxious to know what answer the Mohocks have 
made to th^ charges against them, pretty fully stated in our last Number. 
We have just received their pu])lication for December, — and candour 
compos us to give their reply a place in our pages. It is as follows : — 
It is with sirK^ei'e that we find the writers in a patfrif puhlicalion^ 

which is harditf known beyond the limits of Cockaigne, are in the greatest 
consternation and alarm, lest we should fall njHm them. We beg' to assure 
them, that we hare no such intention; and, if tiny, will only hare the con- 
descension to send us their names j-^-^for, celebrated as they are among them- 
selves, THEY ARE QUITE UNKNOWN HERE, — wc skull tale rare not to admit 
into our pages any thing that might lessen their insignificance/* 

And this is all they have to saj? Yet “ silent contempt does not become 
those who have been so noisy in scandal. Contempt on com judsion tool Scorn 
in a cold sweat ! Disdain running off ! — But their answer, it must b(‘ 
confessed, is decisive; — it sets the matter at lest: it proves their guilt 
and their chastisement. Tl^re is no nidrc to be said on the subject. 
Wc deduced their absolute and thorough baseness fioin facts, wliicl) 
were plainly stated, with names, dales, and circumstances. We chaiged 
them with 'malice, systematic falsehood, and sordid treachery: we impanelled 
our evidence, and submitted our proof. I’o all this the above is their 
answer! While hand-bills are placarding Edinburgh with their shame, 
and an action is brought against them by a Professor of the Univeisily 
for an oftcnce originating in our exposure of their conduct, — their reply 
is, that we are unknown in their neighbourhood ! Reader, such are the in- 
dividuals we have had in hand : was it not necessary to lay on pretty 
hard? — They are now dbwn, and silent, like the patient man on his durg- 
hill,-rlike him, amazed, confounded, and sore, — but not sustained in their 
affliction as he was. We have no wish, however, to pursue farther, in 
their humiliation, these late insolent langhter-raiscrs, who made a common 
joke of common honesty, and terrified people, far and near, by their bar- 
barous defiance of decency and truth. We Imvc laid that unquiet fiend 
of mischief: exc/rcized the spirit of blackguardism. I'lieir Number just 
received would be unobjectionable, were it not dull. But allowances must 
be made for persons trying, for the first time in their lives, and in a 
fright too, to behave like gentlemen: — we are inclined to api)laud even 
uncouth efforts at improveuiciit. Not having been actuated by vindic- 
tive motives, we arc now willing to put up the instrument of justice, 
and inflict no more stripes— that is to say, provided they keep to their 
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good behaviour. They must not continue to drag fortii real names, wkh-* 
out authority, and contrary to all honourable precedent: — should they 
persevere in this improper, practice, let them look well to their own, and 
to those of others suspected of being in close connection with them. Irony 
may be permitted them, — but we\t forgeri€s and fabrications, intended to jus- 
tify their own crimes, by sacrificing the interests and character of the guilt- 
less. We give them notice, that this must not be done by them for the 

future,— else . They may continue to be hypocritical and venal 

in religion and politics ; but they must not be slanderous in their attacks 
on persons who are honest in both, — or else . They may be sati- 

rical on public pretensions, (including our own, if they please,) but they 

must not assassinate private character, — nr else : nor must they 

traduce, by unmeaning epithets, talents which they cannot equal, — or 

else . Nor are they at liberty to cry Cockney, for the future, but 

on the principles b'id down by us in an article, written expressly for 
their benefit (vide page 6f) of our present Number). \V’’e now, then, 
take, we hopi‘, a final leave of the Mohocks, having read them a lesson 
which, we trust, they will remember, and be the better for. It will 
be their own fault if we take them lui again severely, — for we really 
feel very well disposed to leave the question ftn its present footing. 
If they lU'e satisfied, so arc wc. Indeed it would be hut prudent in 
their friends, — .vowc of v'hmi might Ihcmsrhws chance to get hind, weie 
the fiay to nronnnencv,’-‘~io persevere in the laudable advice which we 
know they have lately urged on the vanquished, to cat their leek in si- 
lence. it is not that we are invincible in power, but that the facts against 
them are of incontrovertible infamy. — And now we only ask, as a trifling 
trophy of so signal a victory, that our good friends of h^linburgh wHl not 
permit tlie term Mohock to sink into disuse: it has b^en well applied, 
and done some service — but let that pass: we ask no monument of brass 
or stone on (.-'alton-lii!!, — we only ask that in the (’anongate, and the 
Cowgate, and tlie (irass-market, as well as in those upstart streets of the 
New Town, with whose names we are not so familiar, — the children 
may lie heaul perjietuating a title, which we have revived, to quell a 
nuisance, (jnite as coarse and mischievous as that coniliination of black- 
guards, agaijist whom it was at first used by our honoured predecessors 
in periodical literature. » 


This being tlie vt ry moment for furnishing the libraries of onr younger 
friends, wc cannot have a fitter opportunity of recalling the sweeping ac- 
cusation against Mt'ssrs. IIakicis am) Sox, as puhlislu'rs of ('hildren's 
Hooks, which found its way into a late article on tlie I^itwahtrc o f the Nur- 
sery. We there specified certain silly and gaudy compositions, which we 
thought, and think, very objectionable: but we ought not to have alloAved 
these, Avhich do not go beyond three or four in number, to outweigh in our 
estimation the great bulk of the works for juvenile readers, presented to 
them by Messrs. Harris and Son, which are of a nature not merely unobjec- 
tionable, but all that parental solicitude and affection could desire, to 
afford assistance in that most arduous and iuqi^ntaut task of founding 
detfp in the good education of the child, the character of a good man or 
woman in future life. — Hooksellers are obliged to be jirepared to meet the 
demands of their customers : hence, it is not so much their own judgment, 
as the taste of the public, that must regulate their stock. But w'c must 
say that, judging by the books contained in the list of Messrs. Harris and 
Son, they have certainly evinced a most laudable desire td enlist talent in 
the useful labour of preparing mental food for the young, calculated to 
strengthen their moral constitution, at the same time that devices for jileas- 
ing their palates liavc not been neglected. We particularly recommend the 
works from the pen of Mrs. Hofflaud, as calculated to excite, and accustom 
to practise, the tender feelings of the breast. Mrs. Blackford's Esk-dnlc 
Herd, Boy "is a very siqierior work, and we Imve read it ourselves with 
much interest. True Stories from inodeiu and ancient history, deserve a 
• B 2 
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go€»d word too ; as well as many more equally deserving, to all of which we 
observe the name of Messrs. Hiuris and Son as publishers. 

. 1 , 

We have great respect for the good-will of Medians, and the general fa- 
vourable, opinion he expresses of our work : yet, with reference to the parti- 
cular Objection he makes, we cannot refrain from suggesting to him that he 
is by far too sensitive. 11 is profession is too honourable and useful, to war- 
rant these warjn appeals of individuals againtt every joke that may be le- 
velled against it. On the contrary, as there must be, and is, in the history 
and practice of all bodies and professions, much that can be taken advan- 
tage of by the satirist, they must even be content to submit to a little oc- 
casional caricature, or sober reprehension, as it may happen. No individual 
belonging to them consults his own dignity by pressing forward to protest 
against such allusions: they pass with the public for what they are 
worth — telling against what is objectionable, and passing harmlessly over 
what is meritorious. We have taken a vast deal of physic in our time; 
and we have latterly been occupied in administering some salutary pills 
to certain Edinburgh patients : we, therefore, consider ourselves as occu- 
pying a middle situation, favourable to impartiality, in regard to the 
medical profession. We have been active and passive — objects, and sub- 
jects — ill medicine. The result is, that we profess, what we really enter- 
tain, much esteem for Doctors, and an earnest wish to be kept out of 
their hands. We have strong jiersonal reasons for expressing admiration 
of the skiU and liberality of members of the profession; and we are sure 
we shall not offend any who do it honour, by quoting, in good humour, 
part ^f’ the account lately given in the Daily Papers of some proceed- 
ings in the Coin^f of Chancery relative to a disputed Doctor's bill: 

Mr. Horne proceeded to read over the items — 

To r>, 72 a draughts, Kid mixtures, HU bolusses, (id lotions, TH liniments, 258 
boxes of pills, aiui other doses, to the amount of no less than 70 d. 

The Loan Ciianckli-oh — Pray, JMr. Home, do stop, for I fear that without 
taking, the mere recital of so much physic will sicken me. 

Mr. Horne said he would only nKntion one other item, and that was as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ To iiinoculating the testator seven times.” 

The Lord Chancellor — Js there no allowance made for returned bottles and 
pill-boxes ? 

'Mr. Horne said there was not ; but that might be accounted for, as probably 
he had swallowed them jilso. 

We hope we shall not offend 3fadlcus by this quotation: yet it is 
certainly severer tlian any thing we have said. 


In our next Number we shall take notice of the dispute between Mr. 
Octavius Gilchrist of Stamford, and the Jlcv. Mr. Bowles, — in which the 
London Magazine has been implicated. It appears that Mr. Gilchrist did 
not write the Article in The Quarterly Beview against wliich a pamphlet, 
hi/ one of the family of the Bowless" was published. The style of that 
pamphlet certainly has t^ot pleased the public : but we reserve opinion, till 
we can express all we have to say on the matter. In the mean time, ‘;ve 
may state that we have read observations by Mr. Bowles in the Pam- 
phleteer, which seem to us to bear more closely on the question than the 
first pamphlet, which called forth Gilchrisfs Answer to Bowles" This 
is now followed, we see, by Gilchrisfs Second Answer to Bondes," in 
which there is i^me interesting matter brought forward relative to Pope ; 
and intimation is given that Mr. (r. means to enter more largely on the 
vindication of that Poet's moral character, in a volume which may be soon 
expected. 


Our numerous Correspondents must excuse us for another month. 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


Evfry man hath two birth-days : 
two days, at least, in every year, 
which set him upon revolving the 
lapse of time, as it affects his mortal 
duration. The one is that which 
ill an especial manner he termeth his. 
In the gradual desuetude of old ob- 
servances, this custom of solemnizing 
our proper birth-day hath nearly 
passed away ; or is left to children, 
who reflect nothing at all about the 
matter, nor understand any thing in 
it beyond cake and orange. But the 
birth of a New Year is of an interest 
loo wide to be pretermitted by king 
or cobbler. No one ever regarded 
the First of January wi^i indiffer- 
ence. It is that from which all date 
their time, and count upon what is 
left. It is the nativity of our com- 
mon Adam. 

Of all sound of all bells— (bells, the 
music most bordering upon heaven) 
—most solemn and touching is the 
peal which rings out the Old Year. I 
never hear it without a“ gathering-up 
of my mind to a concentration of all 
the images that have been diffused 
over the past twelvemonth; all I 
have done, or suffered ; performed, 
or deglccted ; in that regretted time. 
I begin to know its wortli, as when a 

f )erson dies. It takes a personal co- 
our ; nor was it a poetical flight in 
a contemporary, when he exclaimed 

I saw the skirts of the departing Year. 

It is no more than whatin sober 
sadness every one of us seems to be 
conscious of in that awful leave-tak- 
ing. 1 am sure I felt it, and all felt 
it with me, fast night ; though some 
Vol. III. 


of my companions affected rather to 
manifest an exhilaration at the birth 
of the coming year, than any very 
tender regrets for the decease of its 
predecessor. But I am none of those 
who — • 

Welcome the coming, speed the parting 
guest. ^ 

I am naturally, beforehand, shy of 
novelties; new books, new faces, new 
years, — from some mental twist 
which makes it difficult in me to face 
the prospective. I have almost 
ceased to hope; and am sanguine 
only in the prospects of other (for- 
mer) years. 1 plunge into fore- 
gone visions and conclusions. I en- 
counter pell-mell with past disap- 
pointments. I am armour-proof 
against old discouragements. 1 for- 
give, or overcome in fancy, old ad- 
versaries. I play over again /one, 
as the gamesters phrase it, games, 
for which I once paid so dear. I 
would scarce now have any of those 
untoward accidents and events of 
my life reversed. I would no more 
alter them than the incidents of some 
well-contrivfcd novel. Methinks, it 
is better that I should have pined 
away seven of my goldenest years, 
when I was thrall to the fair hair, 

and fairer eyes, of, Alice W n, 

than that so passionate a love-ad- 
venture should be lo’st. It was bet- 
ter that our family should have 
missed that legacy, which old Dor- 
rcll cheated us of, than that I should 
have at this moment two thousand 
pounds in banco, and be without the 
idea of that specious old rogue. 

C 
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In a degree beneath manhood, it 
is n>y infirmity to look back upon 
those ekm days. Do I advance a 
paradox^ I say, that, skipping 

over the intervention of forty years, 
a man may have leave to love /wm- 
Melf 'y witlmut the imputation of self- 
love? 

If I know aught of myself, no one 
whose mind is introspective — and 
mine is painfnlly so — can have a less 
respect for his present identity, than 
1 have for the man, Elia. I know him 
. to be light, and vain, and humour- 
some ; a notorious ** * ; addicted to 
* * * *: averse from counsel, neither 
taking it, nor offering it ; — * * * be- 
sides ; a stammering buffoon ; what 
you will ; lay it on, and spare not ; 
I subscribe to it all, and much mcve, 
than thou canst be willing to lay at 

His door but for the child 

Elia — that other me,*' there in the 
back-ground — I must take leave to 
Oherish the remembrance of that 
young master — with as little refer- 
ence, I protest, to this stupid change- 
ling of five-and-forty, as if it had been 
a child of some dcher house, and not 
of my parents. I can cry over its 
patient small-pox at five, and rougher 
medicaments. I can lay its poor 
fevered head upon the sick pillow at 
Christ's, and wake with it in surprise 
at the gentle posture of maternal ten- 
derness hanging over it, that un- 
known had watched its sleeps. I 
know how it shrank from any the 
least colour of falsehood. — God help 
thee, Elia, how art thou changed ! 
Thou art sophisticated. — I know 
how honest, how courageous (for a 
weakling) it was — how religions, how 
imaginative, how hopeful ! From 
what have I not fallen, if the child 
I remember was indeed myself, — and 
not some dissembling guardian, nre- 
tenting a false identity, to give the 
rule to my unpractised j$teps, and re- 
gulate the tone of my moral being ! 

That I am fond of indulging, be- 
yond a hope of sympathy, in such 
retrospection, may be the symptom 
trf some sickly idiosyncrasy ; or is it 
owing to another* cause; simply, that 
being without wife or family, I have 
not learned to project myself enough 
out of myself ; and having no off- 
spring of my own to dally with, I 
turn back upon memory, and adopt 
my own early idea, as my heir and 
wvorite ? If these speculations seem 
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fantastical to thee, reader — (a busy 
man perchance) ; if I tread out of the 
way of thy sympathy, and am singu- 
larly-conceited only ; 1 retire, impe- 
netrable to ridicule, under the phan- 
tom cloud of Elia. 

The elders, with whom I was 
brought up, were of a character not 
likely to let slip the sacred observ- 
ance of' any old institution ; and the 
ringing out of the Old Year was 
kept by them with circumstances of 
peculiar ceremony. — In those days 
the sound of those midnight chimes, 
though it seemed to raise hilarity in 
all around me, never failed to bring 
a train of pensive imagery into my 
fancy. Yet 1 then scarce conceived 
what it meant, or thought of it as a 
reckoning that concerned me. Not 
childhood alone, but the young man 
till thirty, never feels practically that 
he is mortal. He knows it indeed, 
and, if need were, he could preach a 
homily on the fragility of life ; but he 
brings it not home to himself, any 
more than in a hot June we can ap- 
propriate to our imagination the 
freezing days of December. But 
now — shall I confess a truth ? — I feel 
these audits but too powerfully. I 
begin to count the probabilities of 
ray duration ; and to grudge at the 
expenditure of moments and shortest 
periods, like miser's farthings. In 
proportion as the years both lessen 
and shorten, I set more count upon 
their periods ; and would fain lay my 
ineffectual finger upon the spoke of 
the great wheel. 1 am not content to 
pass away like a weaver’s shuttle.” 
Those metaphors solace me not, nor 
sweeten the unpalatable draught of 
mortality. I care not to be carried 
with the tide, that smoothly bears 
human life to eternity; and reluct 
at the inevitable course of destiny. I 
am m love with this green earth ; 
the face of town and country ; the 
unspeakable rural solitudes, and the 
sweet security of streets. I would 
set up my tabernacle here. I am 
content to stand still at the age to 
which I am arrived; I, and my 
friends. To be no younger, no richer, 
no handsomer. I do not want to be 
weaned by age ; or drop, like mellow 
fruit, as they say, into the grave. — 
Any alteration, on this earth of mine, 
in diet, or in lodging, puzzles and 
discomposes me. My household- 
gods plant a terrible fixed loot, and 
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are not rooted up without blood. 
They do not willing^ly seek Lavinian 
shores. A new state of being* stag- 
gers me. 

Sun, and sky, and breeze, and so- 
litary walks, and summer holydays, 
and the greenness of fields, and the 
delicious juices of meats and fishes, 
and society, and the chearful glass, 
and candle-light, and fireside conver- 
sations, and innocent vanities, and 
jests, and h^ony itself-^do these things 
go out with life ? 

Can a ghost laugli ; or shake his 
gaunt sides, when you are pleasant 
with him ? 

And you, niy midnight darlings, 
my Folios ! must J part with the in- 
tense delight of having yon, (huge 
armfuls) in my embraces ? Must 
knowledge come to me, if it come at 
all, by some awkward experiment of 
intuition, and no longer by this fami- 
liar process of reading ? 

Shall I enjoy friendships there, 
vranting the smiling indications 
which point me to them here, — the 
recognizable face — the sweet as- 
surance of a look "" — ? 

In winter this intolerable disincli- 
nation to dying — to give it its mild- 
est name — does more especially 
haunt and beset me. In a genial 
August noon, beneath a sweltering 
sky, death is almost problematic. At 
those times do such poor snakes as 
myself enjoy an immortality. Then 
we expand, and burgeon. Then are 
we as strong again, as valiant again, 
as wise again, and a great deal taller. 
The blast that nips and shrinks me, 
puts me in thoughts of death. All 
things allied to the insubstantial, 
wait upon that master feeling ; cold, 
numbness, dreams, perplexity; moon- 
light itself, with its shadow^y and 
spectral appearances, — that cold 
ghost of the sun, or Plimbus’ sickly 
sister, like that innutritious one de- 
nounced in the Canticles : — I am none 
of her ‘‘ minions" — I hold with the 
Persian. 

Whatsoever thwarts, or puts me 
out of my way, brings death into my 
mind. All partial evils, like humours> 
run into that capital plague-sore. — 

I have heard some profess an indif- 
ference to life. Such hail the end of 
their existence as a port of refuge ; j 
and speak of the grave as of some ] 
soft arms, in, which they may slum- ] 
ber as on a piUow. Some have ' 


. wooed death but out npoQ 

I thee, I say, thou foul ugly phantom ! 
■ 1 detest, abhor, execrate, and (with 
Friar John) rive thee to six score 
thousand devils, as in no instance to 
I)e excused or tolerated, but shuiin- 1 
as a universal viper ; to be braurb' i 
proscribed, and spoken evil o'* i.^ 
no way can I be brought to 
thee, thou thin, melancholy, Eriva* 
lion, or more frightful and conlbund'* 
ing PosUive ! 

1 hose antidotes, prescribed against 
the fear of thee, are altogether frigid 
and insulting, like thyself. For what 
satisfaction hath a man, that he shaU 
he down with kings and emperors 
in death, who in his life-time never 
greatly coveted the society of such 
forsooth, that «so 
shall the fairftst face appear” — Why 

to comfort me, must Alice W -n 

be a goblin? More than all, I con- 
ceive disgust at those impertinent and 
misbecoming familiarities, inscribed 
upon your ordinary tdinb-stones. 
J^very dead man must take upon 
himself to be lecturing me wkh hig 
odious truism, that such as he now 
IS, I must shortly be.” Not so short- 
ly, friend, perhaps, as thou imaginest. 
in the meantime 1 am alive. I move 
about. I am worth twenty of thee. 
Know thy betters ! Thy New Years' 
Pays are past. I survive, a jolly 
candidate for 1821. Another cup of 
wine— and while that turn-coat belL 
that just now mournfully chanted the 
obsequies of 1820 departed, with 
changed notes lustily rings in a suc- 
cessor, let us attune to its peal the 
song made on a like occasion by 
hearty chearful Mr. Cotton. — 

THE NEW YEAR. 


Hark, the cock crows, and yon bright star 
Tells us, the day himself’s not far ; 

And sec where, breaking from the night, 
He gilds the western hills with light. 

With him old J anus doth appear. 
Peeping into the future year. 

With such a look as seems to say, 

The prospect is not good that way. 

Thus do we rise ill sights to sec. 

And 'gainst ourselves to 'prophecy ; 

When the prophetic fear of things 
A more tormenting mischief brings, 

More full of soul-tonnenting gall. 

Than direst mischiefs can befall. 

But stay ! but stay ! methinks my sigh^ 
Better inform’d by clearer light, 

Discerns sereneness in that brow. 

That all contracted seem'd but now. 

•C2 



1113 * reversM face may show distaste, 
And firown upon the ius are past; 

JBut that which this way looks is clear, 
And smiles upon the New-born year. 
Be looks too from a place so high, 

The Year lies open to his eye ; 

And all the moments open are 
To the exact discoverer. 

Yet more and more he smiles upon 
TThe happy revolution. 

IVhy should we then suspect or fear 
The influences of a year, 

So smiles upon us the first morn, 

And speaks us good so soon as born ? 
Plague on*t ! the last was ill enough, 
T^is cannot but make better proof; 
Or, at the worst, as we brush’d thro* 
The last, why so we may this too ; 
And then the next in reason shou’d 
Be supercxcellently good : 

For the worst ills (we daily see) 

Have no more perpetuity. 

Than the best fortunes that Mo fall; 
IVhich also bring us wherewithal 
liOnger their being to support. 

Than those do of the other sort ; 

And who has one good year in three. 
And yet rejfincs at destiny, 

Appears ungrateful in tlie case. 


CJau. 

And merits not the good he has. 

Then let us welcome the New Guest 
With lusty brimmers of the best ; 

Mirth always should Good Fortune meet, 
And renders e’en Disaster sweet : 

And though the Princess turn her back, 
liCt us but line ourselves with sack. 

We better shall by far hold out. 

Till the next Year she face about. 

Hovy say you, reader — do not these 
verses smack of the rough magnani- 
mity of the old English vein.*^ Da 
they not fortify like a cordial ; en- 
larging the heart, and productive of 
sweet blood, and generous spirits, in 
the^ concoction ? Where be those 
puling fears of death, just now ex-* 
pressed, or affected ?— Passed like a 
cloud absorbed in tlie purging sun-* 
light of clear poetry— clean washed 
away by a wave of genuine Helicon^ 
your only Spa for these hypochon-^ 
dries— And now another cup of the- 
generous !— and a merry New Year, 
and many of them, to you all, my 
masters ! 

I'^i J(i)u 1821 . KLiA. 


Poem, wUk a Lampefor mie Ladie Faire. 


WITH A liAMPE FOR MIE LADIE FAIRE. 
The Spirite of the Lampe — loquitur. 


Ladie ! in the silente hourc, 

Whenere the dewc is onne the llowere^ 
Aude the Eveninge's coroiiette 
In the purplingc wanes is wettc. 

Aude the little starros doe sleepe, 

Like shippes becalmed, alonge the decpc. 

Theiine,— the Spirite of the Lampe, 

I quitte in joyc mie heauenly campe, 

On silvcrie winges of Moonbeames ride. 
And bende at mie sweete Ladie’s side. 

’Tis mie watchiiige rounde thie bowerre, 
Thatte soe swifte dothe speede the houre. 
Nighte may veile the Heauenne aboue 
Splendoure shalle be rounde mie Loue ; 
From her bcautie glitteringe farre. 

Like the lustre of a starre. 


ViRGiNK— lifte thic hazelle eye ! 

^oe — -’tis yette — Mortalitie ; 

Ande its untraiislatedde blaze 
Mustte not on a spirittc gaze. 

But looke uponne this Lampe, Virgins \ 
outwarde forme is scene ; 

There, withinne its crystalle colic 
Dwelles he, who in thie hearte wouldc dwclle. 


--- *iauie lie Slues, aiic eare, 

Wooinge the voice he loves to heare, 

&ees Heavenne arounde thie beaiitie^s bloome. 

And foldes, for ever foldes, his plume. MAinNr 


* Janur. 
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or 

EDGEWORTH BENSON, 
Gentleman, 


ADVEIITISEMENT 

Of what the readers of these Articles, which will be published monthljr> 
hi the London Magazine, may expect them to contain. 


Venice : i/s cxtet'nal appearance ; i/s justification cf its jtoetical character ; 
sketches of its people and manners ; a Countess s account of past times ; 
Us paintings and painters ; historical glory ; Lord Byron ; Maria Louisa, 


Discussions at 3filan on various subjects ; Iichariour of the cihigregatian 
in the churches there ; r'cmarks on religious feeling, and reference made to its 
present state on the Continent ; Portrait of a Valet de Place, and of the 
Conductor (^gnard) of a Diligence, * 


A disquisition on the loiters of Madame de Seidgne ; an attempt to show 
her to English readers in her true character — that of one of the most de<m. 
lightful of all writers* • 


A Prima Donna in a pa\snge-hoat ; the ballets and music of Italy ; first 
sight (fa soldier (f the Pope; Ferrara; jireparatiiois for the Emj)eror of 
Austria; jialacc (f the Dukes of Estc ; a printsclhTs stall; Ariosto, Tasso, 
Buonaparte, 


Something of mysilf, extracted by a visit to the Alonasiery of the Grande 
Chartreuse, near Grenoble, to which the rrader is introduced : — lost friends; 
wonder expressed; hints on education; and advice as to making love. 


Ancona and Lorcito : the quiet of an Italian life, pnd the richness of Ita* 
lian Jiandscape ; the Adriatic ; the Apennines ; the Sacred House: nice dis^ 
Unction, made by a jiriesf, between French meyi and Fnglishnteyi : two Italian 
iravellers^~one of them dependent on the other; sketches (f charastcr. 


The dispute between the Classics and the Romantics an attempt 
prove both parties in the wrong, and a confession of liking both classical and 
romantic literature; doubt suggested whether these epithets mean any thing 
with reference to the present dis/mte : — the Ff'cnch shown to be a poor^ 
hearted people ; allusions to living Italian and French combatants on this 
fuesiion. 
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Description of a •• i ilh j'ranchcj near Lyons: the writer in a 

ecrape ; conversation /. .. ' i'rnich Ckncraly — his parrot, garden, and study. 


liousseau. 


Something on Rome : an eaglets feather from Parnassus. 


More on Romo, iiu ludirig Canada and the Pope. 


Brantomv ; Cardinal Reiz; Louis the Fourteenth. 


Young German Artists raiding Goethe* s Faustus at Tivoli: — walks amongst 
the mountains; the Convent of Cosimato; the writer talks at length about 
what is impressive in history, and beautiful in fiction and art. 


Naples and its environs: much ^r apt arc expressed; Sorrento; more rap* 
iure ; anight ascent of Vesuvius; sharp criticism of that volcano; Pompeii; 
the writer forgets himself; the tombs, and Cicero* s villa; remains of a 
Roman ladys toilette; Sappho, — a ^mrirait ; it is like a lady qf‘ the writers 
ucqiiaintance. 


‘ Italian Poetry: some of the older prose writers in that language: the limits 
^hich divide the arts (f design from poetry : on the rise and progress of art 
in Italy : the influence of the Ci'usades on the mind of Europe. 


English manners contrasted with foreign: alterations perceptible in the 
former: their tendency: remarks on the history of the last twenty years: 
remarks on English Literature, and Fine Art: on English Actors, and the* 
English Stage: the women of England compared with foreign women: an 
owre true tale.** 


This is not all, — nor more than half of the Travels and Opinions/' 
•^but, as the contents of more than twelve chapters have now been 
sketched, and as these will reach through all the Numbers of the Lon- 
don Mag A ZINK for the year 1821, it seems needless at present to notify 
^rther. The Editor, however, thinks it right to state, that Mr. Benson has 
put into his hands the whole of the manuscript of the work, — so that 
no disappointment as to the continuation of the series can occur. Mr. 
Benson will be found a reflective traveller, as well as an observant one : 
early disappointments in life (as the saying is) seem to throw their shadows 
over his fairest and Iftrightest views, yet his disposition is the furthest 
in the world from harbouring misanthropy or rancour. He freqinJntly 
alludes to his British contemporaries, and is profuse, rather than nig- 
gardly in his reference to European literature and the principles of 
genera] criticisrA ; but he also keeps a quick eye on the peculiarities of 
Ibreign character and manners; and seems ambitious to describe, in a 
lively and striking way, the external features of the remarkable places, 
and celebrated objects,- belonging to the interesting countries through which 
he has loitered. It is only necessary to add, that the above list of contents 
does not certainly indicate the order in which the chapters will appear ; a 
discretion is reserved on this point ; and nothing like the regular progrcM 
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of a book of travels is to be expected. The writer must be allowed to f 
backwanls and forwards from Italy to Francej and Fngland^— from Italiillrr 
Paintings to his own life, — from the Coliseum to Madame de Sevigne,— juatr^ 
as he pleases. The traveller's mind pursues a course as irregularly discuff ^ 
sive as this ; and so subtle are the links of association, that where connection 
exists it cannot always be traced: — yet the principle of harmony rai^ 
please amidst the most marked variety, and the interest of a subject bo 
much heightened by its beiyg placed in the immediate neighbourhood oif 
others, to which it bears no self-evident sign of relationship. The feelings 
often associate under the influence of suggestions that are verbally most 
dissimilar. 


No. I. 


Venice: its external appearance; its justification or its poeticai.. 
character; sketches of its people and manners; a countess'# 
account of past times ; its paintings and painters ; historical 
glory; 'maria louisa ; lord byron. 


A^enice, more than any other city, 
or place, I have ever seen, realized 
the image of itself which had gradu- 
ally grown up in my fancy, in the 
course of years, under the influence 
of all that travellers, novelists, his- 
torians, and poets have said and 
written concerning this sovereign 
spouse of the Adriatic. In Petrarch s 
work, De (iestis Iinperatorum," 
there is a magnificent account of the 
pomp, and ceremony, and concourse 
of strangers, which accompanied the 
famous marriage, — when the Doge 
went in the Bucentaur, followed by 
the state barges of his Council of 
Ten, the gay peoti of the Senate, and 
the sombre gondolas, with their fair 
and gallant freight, and wedded the 
chafing sea to the mastery of his 
stern Republic. Then was the time 
to see Venice, — when the Doge Ziani 
discharged this symbolic rite ; a type 
w:hich, in his hands, was not empty 
pretension. It was he who conquered 
Barbarossa for the Pope Alexander 
the Third, when, driven from the 
holy city, the Pontiff came to him 
as a mendicant friar. The military 
events that followed are still to be 
seen in the pictures that hang on the 
walls of the Chamber of the Great 
Council, done by the son of Paul Ve- 
ronese, and Bassano. Ziani died, 
after completing this great restora- 
tion, full of years, and heaped with 
p[lory; and his monument qow stands 
in the cfturch of Saint George, in the 
Giudecca, built by Palladio. To 
this monument his successors were 
aceustomed to pay a solemn visit of 
ll^ect, each Christmas-day, after 


dinner : but' the pageant of triumph 
gradually became one of mortifica- 
tion, and finally of indifference : — it 
was then time it should cease, and. 
in the fullness of things it has ceased. 
Yet the memorials of the past still en- 
rich the present, which, without them, 
would be poor indeed. Three lofty 
masts were erected in front of the 
church of Saint Mark, commemora- 
tive of the sovereignty of Venice over 
the three kingdoms of Candia, Cyp- 
rus, and the Morea: they are stUl 
to be seen, erect as ever: — We 
nave lost the kingdoms,** said a Ve- 
netian of the lower order to me ; — 
but the masts remain to us ! " In 
these few words is comprised the 
present state of Venice. 

And yet she is still, to appearance, 
what the mind had pictured her. — 
Y ou leave the main land to find her 
in the midst of the water, where she 
stands, vi^th her spires, and towers, 
and the sails and vanes of her ship- 
ping, mingled and coping together. — 
The sea-gulls, and sometimes an 
eagle from the distant Alps, or the 
mountains gf Dalmatia, are the only 
birds whose wings pass over the 
heads of the inhabitants of Venice.— 
Huge fronts of white marble edifices 
rise against the eye, like the rocks of 
Staffa; — palaces and churches are 
congregated and pressed as on a vast 
raft ; while the population, pent 
up in narrow alleys and sinuous 
passages on terra firma, seems 
emerge from constraint and aw]c- 
wardness, like water-fowl, when 
it issues forth on the surface of 
t^e Venetian element. More of tbt 
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hue of romance settles over daily 
ekistence in Venice than elsewhere, 
and this is chiefly occasioned by the 
peculiarity of its situation as a city. 

intense consciousness of life^ a 
fermentation of the passions, and a 

a uick and tingling sympathy with 
liOse of others, result from the close- 
ness of the neighbourhood : — the feel- 
ings and sensations are also fed and 
heated bv that voluptuous indolence, 
which change of place every where 
else disturbs and dispels, but which 
it here generates and pampers.— 
What Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
.gue said of the Turkish dance, which 
she saw performed to the fair re- 
cluses of a seraglio, may be said of 
nn excursion in a gondola: it in- 
evitably suggests volupt\|pus ideas.' 
The lounger going to pay his visits, 
and the merchant to look after his 
affairs, glides along, reclining on 
cushions soft as eider-down, and bu- 
ried in. a curtained twilight. The ef- 
fect of this mode of common com- 
munication on the disposition, is very 
different from that ,of a walk along 
the Strand, through Temple-bar, to 
Fleet-street, and the Royal Ex- 
change ! 

An excitement of temperament, 
and inactivity of habit, we thus 
see, are the natural effects of the 
remarkable position of Venice, and 
they form the most striking features 
in the Venetian character. The same 
circumstances, too, by concentrating 
the interest of life within narrow 
bounds, render it more busy and 
deep. — They also give to the man- 
ners of society a certain reserved, 
mysterious air, which, whether in 
politics, business, or pleasure, has 
the look of intrigue, and of more be- 
ing meant than meets either the eye 
or ear. The old government of this 
celebrated repumic was quite in 
unison with such mannem: it was 
prompt, and violent, but secret and 
calm. It did by spies the business 
of soldiers, and fostered the pride, 
and gratified the passions of a haugh- 
ty intolerant arii^tocracy, while it 
ordained that no*- colour should be 
shown in public but black, that the 
equality of citizens might not be in- 
sulted by the gaudy pretensions of 
wealthy vanity. In this, as in every 
thing else here, there was evinced a 
deptn of sentiment, leading to a con- 
tempt for affecting to feel what was 


in reality powerfuUy felt. Contrast 
this Venetian ordinance with the de- 
crees of the French Consular and Im* 
perial Governments, regulating the 
lace and embroidery on the dresses 
of Princes, Chamberlains, Senators, 
and Members of the Legislative Bo- 
dy ! The difference is such as we 
ought to^find distinguishing what is 
French from what is Italian. 

The Venetian character is in every 
respect a concentrated one ; the in- 
habitant of Venice knows the peculi- 
arities of his condition, and regards 
them as his proud distinctions and 
privileges: he feels as a triton or 
a sea-god, in comparison with the 
common mortals of the continent : to 
walk half a mile he considers an act 
of slavery and degradation : he seems 
to himself to live in a more elegant 
and easy element than mankind in 
general ; he regards the water as an 
Arab, or a Parthian, regards his 
steed : — it is, at once, his crea- 
ture, and a part of his being; — ^he 
cannot conceive human life to be en- 
durable where a man’s limbs must 
transport him whither he wishes to 
go. His prerogative, in this respect, 
couples itself with the historical ho- 
nours of his national name, and thus 
gives to the lowest Venetian a feel- 
ing of brotherhood with the highest, 
— and of immeasurable superiority 
over the inhabitants of terra firma.— 
At the last ridotto of the carnival of 
1818 , — a curious scene took place: 
a gallant Englishman, profiting by 
the liberty which masks afforded to 
the ladies, had given his arm to a fe- 
male of distinction, and was walking 
with her up and down the ball-room. 
His regular mistress, belonging to 
an inferior class of the people, mad- 
dened' with jealousy, approached her 
rival, and attempted to tear off the vi- 
3or, which, under the circumstances, 
was so necessary to its fair wear- 
er. Horror pervaded the place ; it 
was an attempt which alike shock- 
ed national feeling, and alarmed in- 
dividual interests: — if masks were 
removable, what security could a 
woman of character possess ? '' Are 

you mad!" was exclaimed to the 
exasperated aggressor:—'' she is a 
lady (una dama) whom you have in- 
sulted ! ” — " lo son* Feneziajia/* (I 
am a Venetian,) was the dignified 
reply ; conveying with Latin brevi- 
ty, the force of Roman feeling. To 
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be a woman of Venice sets other dis- 
tinctions at nouffht. 

The history of Venice is peculiarly 
calculated to instil this conscious 
pride in the national name. It ori- 
ginated in popular resistance to op- 
pression ; and, from humble self-de- 
fence, the power of the state rose to 
the height of triumphant dominion. 
Though, in the course of this rise, 
the mass of the people lost that liber- 
ty which endeared to them the first 
piles that were driven to oppose the 
waves of the Adriatic, threatening to 
overwhelm them on their ‘ sand- 
banks, yet the language and titles 
of their institutions continued to sug- 
gest to them their favourite ideas; 
and nominally, at least, their rulers 
and themselves were united in a 
community of fellowship, which the 
forms of a monarchy arc calculated 
to destroy. The power which, in 
the latter, is made personal, always 
remained national in the republic. — 
The stern scrutiny and universal in- 
terference of the authority of the go- 
vernment, had the effect of connect- 
ing the i)eople with it in feeling, as 
members of a family of which it was 
the supreme. The most formidable 
officers of the state went about in 
familiar society, dressed as common 
citizens, and chatting as common, 
visitors: this, while it gave them 
a prodigious influence, and a terri- 
ble knowledge as rulers, took off 
that look of estrangement and se- 
paration which is often so offensive 
to popular feeling in a court, — at the 
same time, it gave them opportuni- 
ties of cpialifying the rigour of the 
law, in things that were trifles to the 
state, though of importance to the 
comfort of individuals; and it is chief- 
ly when it is found galling iiv these 
that a government acquires the cha- 
racter of being tyrannical. A Vene- 
tian Dama,” experienced in the 
ways of Venice, — whom age has left 
fascinating, because nature has made 
her amiable, used to speak to me 
with fervour, at her conversazioni, 
of the days of the old government : — 
'' it had sadly dwindled down to us," 
—(said she,) but it was still some- 
thing which we at once^ feared and 
venerated. We all considered cur- 
sives the children of the State, and 
it kept us in order with a good deal 
of severity. The members of noble 
families durst not travel without per- 


mission of the Senate ; and this wgfi 
not willingly given to pretty womeh* 
I was at that time said to be pretty ; 
so I did not find it easy to go about 
as I wished. 1 did not scruide, how- 
ever, to take an occasional trip to 
Milan without saying any thing. I 
ventured to do this, because tire /n- 
quisitors vsed to come to my parties / 
one indeed preferred coming to a 
d-tete ; so I felt pretty sure they 
would do me no harm : they might, 
however, have imprisoned me in my 
own house for such a fault." 

This was the way to keep the peo«» 
pie of Venice strictly Venetians ; and 
the natural effect of such a system 
of policy was, to create a conscious- 
ness of companionship (like that of 
echool-fellows) ; a feeling of sympa- 
thy, and a necessary intimacy of com- 
munication throughout society, un- 
favourable to the regularity of mo- 
rals, but calculated to beget a soft, 
and getierous, and romantic spirit, — 
under the influence of which, volup- 
tuous indulgence lost almost all its 
coarseness, and became in a measure 
reconciled to m3hy of the virtues.— 
This kindness and gentleness of dis- 
position still mingle, in a remarkable 
degree, with the licence of private 
manners ; they even give a sort of 
quiet enthusiasm to character, and 
contribute not a little to confer that 
poetical embellishment on daily life, 
which it wears at Venice to an ex- 
tent which I do not believe is else- 
where equalled. 

The age of the State of Venice is 
also one of the circumstances in her 
situation, calculated to render the 
national feeling of her people intense 
and exclusive. She can trace her 
origin clearly back to the first pile of 
her empire ; her history falls altoge- 
ther within modern times, yet in- 
cludes almost every romantic, chi- 
valrous, ^id poetical feature, which 
a course backward into early ob- 
livion could supply. The line of her 
magistrates, and the series of her 
great exploits, are capable of being 
retained in the memory of the vulgar, 
while they suggest to their imagina- 
tion wonders as inspiring as those of 
fabulous narrative. The Venetian, 
therefore, feels himself in full pos- 
session of all the honours of the Ve- 
netian name ; they come down to 
him by unbroken descent, rad with 
.a force still accumulating in their 
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ft tbrpugh time^ having never 
G^en interrupted by any of those 
chasms, in wnich history is swallow** 
ed up. The language of the vulgar 
in V«iice is marked with phrases 
that Intimate a sense of the great ex- 
ploits of the republic, and provide for 
the perpetuity of their fame. If one 
o( the lower classes talks of quarrel- 
ling with another, he says, I will 
XR^e a war of Candia upon him ! 
and their oaths bear the character of 
the middle ages : they are assevera- 
tions that transport us to the ranks 
of the crusaders ; we seem to be lis- 
tening to the violent expressions of 
the soldiery of blind old Dandolo.*' 
Much more of the original Venetian 
character, indeed, is now preserved 
amongst these classes, than with those 
who call themselves their betters. The 
faxsAol faTizwlet to, or graceful Vene- 
tian veil, is only to be seen now on 
the heads of the girls of humble con- 
dition. A more beautiful style of 
dress cannot ffe imagined. The /fl%- 
ziol is white, and is drawn down by 
the side of each cheek, as we see in 
some of the statues dl' Homan ladies. 
The black eyes, and long languishing 
features of the young wearers, divide 
the folds in a way which it is safer 
tb describe than regard. 

With the higher orders, the Venc- 
timn peculiarities do not so much 
seem extinct as repressed: they are 
like actors retired from the stage, but 
vwth the strong propensity ” still 
in their breasts. The way of living 
in Venice had formerly all the in- 
terest of a dramatic entertainment. 
Women of respectable condition never 
appeared out of doors but in masks. A 
noble Venetian’s wardrobe was that of 
a performer in a solemn pageant. He 
was obliged to possess eight different 
cloaks ; three of which, under the clas- 
sifying name of Bauta, were for his 
appearance in masquerade. „The first 
was for wear in the sprmg and sum- 
mer,— and the principal occasion of 
its display was the feast of Ascension, 
when the Doge married the Adriatic: 
—the second, for Autumn, apper- 
tained more particplarly to the the- 
atre, and the ridotto, or masked 
ball: the third, for winter, sported 
throughout ithe gay carnival. His 
other cloaks consisted of two for 
summ^, both of white taffeta; one 
ftr winter, ofi blue cloth ; one of 
while clo1iK;^i£{Mr great state ocea** 


sions; and one of scarlet, for the 
grand church ceremonies. The black 
veil, worn by the ladies, was called 
zendal, or jz«idaletto, — and under 
its protection they threaded the 
throng of the carnival; faced the 
crowd of the square of Saint Mark, 
at noon-day ; and took their places, 
amongst the promiscuous company 
of a coffSe-room in the evening,— 
known, perhaps, to some, but not 
refusing the proffered small- talk of 
any. — The latter custom, divested of 
the disguise which rendered it so 
piquant, stiU exists : — it is true, that 
females of the very best society are not 
now to be seen in the public coffee- 
rooms ; but women, belonging to fa- 
milies of wealth and high respecta- 
, bility, are still to be- found spending 
their evenings in these places of re- 
sort : not going in and out, as casual 
visitants, whi(‘h is common in France, 
but frequenting a particular house, 
and even occupying a particular seat, 
duly as the evening comes. Their 
presence there is regularly expected 
by their friends, and they are under- 
stood to receive visits at their selected 
coffee-room. Grace and propriety 
are wonderfully preserved on the Con- 
tinent, under circumstances, and in the 
practice of customs, where they would 
})e infallibly lost, and coarseness and 
disgusting licence take their places, 
in Kngland. From the habit just 
mentioned, pUblic intercourse gains 
a vivacity and interest which it can- 
not possess amongst colder and more 
cautious manners; and nothing is 
seen to offend decency, or even alarm 
decorum. Even in the free season of 
the carnival, when women in masks, 
without male companions, rush in 
and out, and through the rooms of 
the coffee houses, at all hours of the 
night, they may safely calculate on 
passing through the whole ordeal 
unmolested by insult. The reason, 
perhaps, is, that intrigue is unit 
versal. Beyond an exclamation 
of ah, la l^ella mascheretta,” the 
Venetian never goes, unless he finds 
his flirtation acceptable. The secret 
of Continental manners, in this re- 
spect, seems to be, that the sexes 
are less separated in imagination 
there than in England : our ideas of 
women partake of a mystical unde- 
finable nature, which cannot be re- 
ferred to matter of fact, but springs • 
altogether irom the workings ol tm : 
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imaginatiou, like that species of men- 
tal exaltation which distinguishes 
some of the more severe of our reli- 
gious sects. When any thin^ i^lone 
to dispel this vision^ where it exists^ 
respect and forbearance disappear at 
once ; while^ on the Continent, the 
standard estimation being altogether 
of a lower pitch, is more invariably 
adhered to. • 

But to hear a noble Venetian lady 
of the old days, speak of the past, it 
would appear that what now strikes 
a stranger as free, gay, and uncon- 
strained in the manners of the place, 
is mere dullness in comparison with 
the picture it once aftbrded. The 
government of the aristocracy com- 
bined greater degrees of political ty- 
ranny and social licence than modern, 
times can parallel : innumerable were 
its galas to the gentry, its shows and 
amusements to the populace : the 
masked paramour, and the state spy 
went together throughout Venice: the 
square of Saint Mark was constantly 
crowded with mountebanks, gallants, 
mistresses, merchants from Aleppo, 
friars, peasants from Friuli, dressed 
as for a melo-drama, and musicians, 
cooks, and processions. The Ifnjui- 
sitors overlooked the motley group 
from the windows of the Dogal Pa- 
lace, and dispatched their sbirri t^o 
conduct the denounced over the 
bridge of sighs !” Voluptuous en- 
joyment, and the pletcsures of taste 
and grandeur, were made the diver- 
sion from political reflection and dis- 
cussion ; and the habit then engen- 
dered still exists. It is true Titian 
no longer paints, Palladio no longer 
builds ; no glorious spoils now arrive 
from the Bast ; Senators and mem- 
bers of the Council of Ten have been 
displaced by hateful foreigners, and 
the long-featured large-eyed Italian 
is stared out of countenance by the 
whiskered visages of Germany. Yet 
.voluptuous pleasure is still deeply 
rooted >in his soul, — mingled witli a 
melancholy altogether poetical, for it 
bears nothing of that look of care 
which sharpens its aspect in more 
northerly situations.— A Venetian of 
the present day passes the German 
sentinel with a look of resolute care- 
lessness, lounges throu^ the cofiee- 
roora, cheapens fruit, or drinks the 
fi^agrant levantine beverage, regards 
the jiuBs of the state around him, 
heaves a sigh^ ^od goes to the ri-. 


dotto. Surrounded by the memo^ 
rials of former magnificence, when ! 
glory was united to enjoyment^ fie 
devotes himself to enjoyment now 
t^t glory is gone. Yet he is not 
insensible to what he has lost: ho 
seems to labour with a secret of re- 
gret, and a desire of vengeance, 
which a sentiment, compounded of 
fear and pride, hinders him Irom dis- 
closing. Speak to him of the merits 
of an opera-singer, or the charms of a 
ballerina, and he gives loose to the 
enthusiasm of his disposition: Oh 
la bella r he exclaims, in a tone as if 
he were sucking into his soul, as one 
sucks the heart of an orange, all the 
moral and physical beauty of the 
universe, liut make an allusion to 
the political condition of his country ; 
to the hopes excited and betrayed in 
the course ol late events ; to the sad 
story ol fiuctuation which his city 
tells, now that the Austrians have 
found it necessary to pass a law, pro- 
hibiting the owners •of marble pa- 
laces from pulling them down for the 
sake of selling their materials — do 
this, and his features may be instant- 
ly seen to drop into an expression of 
grief mingled with suspicion, and a 
despairing indifference: — he regards 
you silently with his large black eyes; 
perhaps a few words escajie from his 
lips, but what he utters is hopelesg 
and uncomplaining. Destiny — des- 

tiny, — w e must all bow our heads to 
destiny V* said a Venetian gentleman 
to me, when 1 .was expressing com- 
miseration of the lallen state of Ve- 
nice. Sometimes a quiet bitterness, 
in the shape of a jest, marks the re- 
ply: — What can be in the heads of 
your oppressors was asked, in my 
hearing, of a nobleman of an old Ve- 
netian family : — nothing’* was the 
laconic answer. It is their constant 
habit when such subjects are intro- 
duced, to insinuate some allusions to 
the palmy state of Rome," and the 
amient honours of the Italian name 
— as if they wished to throw off the 
imputation ot disgrace by appealing 
to the testimony ot history. Can the 
Italian nature have degenerated, they 
ask ? or are we* only the victims of 
circumstances? They who observe 
fairly and philosophically the W'on- 
derful qualities of this people, dis- 
coverable as they are in the midst .of 
their fallen condition, will scarcely he 
able to prevail upon themselves /tp.. 
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deny to the Italian the benefit of the 
most flattering of these alternatives. 

Such are the people whom the 
stranger now finds at Venice ; but^ 
whatever melancholy signs of the flue* 
tuations of prosperity he may disco- 
ver amongst them^ the scenery of the 
city — ^its external features, seem to 
have sufiered nothing of change, and 
they certainly come nearer the gran- 
deur of an Arabian tale than any 
thing I had fancied to be in actual 
existence. The square of Saint Mark ; 
the mosque-like cathedral, covered 
with grotesque figures in prodigious 
mosaic work ; its arches shining with 
gilding, and its whole exterior pre- 
senting a union of the fantastic with 
the grand, — oriental taste with west- 
ern wealth and power ; the opening 
on the water between the two East- 
ern Pillars — the spoils of the cru- 
sades, on one of which stands ‘‘ the 
winged lion ;”--the severe front of the 
Dogal palace, conveying a look of 
aristocratical authority, and bearing 
testimony by its architecture to the 
triumphs of the republic in the east ; 
the quay of the SchiSvi, — with its 
bridges, its prison, and the gaily co- 
loured barks, from the islands and 
the Dalmatian coast, run up on its 
•lope, — these present a picture, alto- 
geth er more oriental than Italian, but 
of most captivating and surprising 
effect. Greeks, Turks, Armenians, 
mingle their costume with the white 
veils of the Venetian girls. The vari- 
ous wild states that border the eastern 
side of the Adriatic, send here their 
mariners and traders : merchants 
come here too from Syria and Egypt : 
they are all to be seen on the quay, 
and in the square of Saint Mark, 
some smoking, some drinking coffee, 
some bargaining — while in front 
stretches a magnificent sheet of 
smooth water, in the middle of which 
stands the island of the Giud^cca, — 
confronting the eye of the spectator 
with the marble porticoes of Palladio ! 
The square of Saint Mark, as a fo- 
reip^n traveller observes, is distin- 
guished by a picturesque majesty of 
appearance, which probably cannot 
be equalled in the world. It is the 
place of rendezvous for the advocates, 
merchants, ambulatory comedians, 
musicians, improvisatori, and Aspa- 
sias. Eustace has done gross injus- 
tice to Venice : he could not feel its 
bj^ttty and sublimity because neither 
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is c^rica/, — for which reason he* 
would probably have denied magni« 
ficence to Babylon ^of old ; — but he 
applies the epithet" luminous'' to- 
the style of Palladio, and it is pre« 
cisely the word to characterise it. 
There are three churches by this ce<«- 
lebrated man on the small island just 
mentioned. Eustace seems to prefer 
of his buildings the San Georgio, in 
the island of that name ; but I quite 
agree with Addison who was most 
struck by the Redemptore, in the 
Giudecca. Nothing can be more ex-- 
quisite than its light elegance. This 
beautiful building was erected as a 
momiment of the thankfulness of Ve- 
nice for the cessation of a fierce pes- 
tilence ; and the Doge and great of- 
ficers of state used to go to it annu- 
ally in procession, on the third Sun- 
day of July. The French, with their 
natural barbarity, let out this church 
to an exhibitor of balloons, and in- 
tended to sell it for the purpose of 
being pulled down for its materials. 
The merchants of the city of Venice 
redeemed it from their hands, and 
they continue to pay a clergyman to 
officiate within its walls. 

Saint Mark appears to me to be 
the greatest curiosity, and one of the 
most impressive objects in the class 
of« edifices, that it is possible for a 
traveller to see. It is florid and gro- 
tesque without ; gloomy and strange 
within. It is decorated with pillars 
brought over from Jerusalem and 
from Constantinople, the dissimila- 
rity of which suggests them to be 
trophies, and makes them appeal 
more forcibly to the imagination. It 
is covered with representations in 
mosaic, one or two of them designs 
by Titian, but most of them in the 
style of the meagre artists of the low 
Greek empire, the subjects of which, 
are all religious, though the manner 
of handling them is often offensive to- 
decency. Our Saviour, in one, is re- 
presented suffering the operation of 
circumcision. This building stands- 
a strange monument of the wild su- 
perstitions of the age when it was 
built, of the fierce heroism of that 
day, its barbarous taste, sublime fan- 
cy, and ambition of grandeur. It is 
a mass of consecratea robbery ; a pile 
of plunder applied to the purposes of 
devotion. It represents the young 
and ardent republic, active and hardy 
to seize, eager to pos8e88> yet too ia« 
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^experienced in art^ and too occupied their rank as spoils of the crusades.--- 
nrith arms^ to create the decorations Whatever Napoleon may be to the 
4 )f a powerful and enterprising state, tenth generation of our posterity^ to 
We see in it the first fruits of an avi- us he is not so romantic as GodOrej 
ility, which, though its effects were or Tancred, nor so capable of inte- 
i)arbarous, manifestly pointed to- resting the imagination in his con« 
-wards civilization. Here, too, is re- quests. 

^ected the pride of these stem citizen The sea-birds may now be seen 
rulers, whose feeling of power was roosting on the fretwork of the Do- 
jBtrengthened and sharpened as an ap- gal palace, and on the heads of the 
petite in their breasts, by the conti- old figures by which it is ornament- 
guity of its possessors to the mass of ed. Yet it still bears ample evidence 
the people. It is made up of the of the severity of the republican go- 
wrecks of the old eastern empire, ra- vernment. Its dark passages to the 
vished by the early valour of the prisons are still to be seen ; also its 
west — of the results of taste in its close inner rooms for inquisitor!^ 
•dotage, of pedantry, profusion, vani- consultation ; and the vaulted corri- 
ty, and ignorance, succeeding learn- dors leading to the recesses for secret 
ing, magnificence, and dignity, — and examination. The spaces which the 
transported, on the final extinction of Lions of Accusation occupied are yeb 
that ancient branch of power, to fonn visible and the orifices through 
the splendour of a new state. This which the charges dropped, have not 
Dogal church, the principal one of been filled up. Seen by moon-light 
Venice, was first built in 828, for the from the great square of Saint Mark, 
purpose of receiving the remains of with the tower of the clock in front, 
^aint Mark, brought over from Alex- and the two pillar^ brought from 
andria. The original edifice, how- Constantinople a little below, it looks 
ever, was burnt, in consequence of a as if it would render up a line of 
public insurrection, when the conti- doges, counseUors, and senators. Be- 
^guous palace was set on fire by the tween these columns, just mentioned, 
people. This happened in the year close to the water's edge, the public 
®76. The pile we now see was com- executions took place. The Doge, 
jnenced immediately after this acci- on his election, landed here from the 
dent, and finished about the year 1071. state procession on the w^ater; but 
.JDedicated to Saint Mark, the lion be- carefully avoided passing between the 
.came his and the republic's represen- ominous elevations. Faliero, whose 
tative, it is said, because of the lofty decapitation is recorded on a black 
jopening of that Saint's gospel, — tablet, which appears amongst the 
where John the Baptist is heard cry- portraits of the chief magistrates of 
Jng, like a lion in the desart, pre- Venice, accidentally broke ttis rule : 
pare ye the way of the Lord ! make instead of going on one side, he went 
iis paths straight!" — Above the gates between the columns : — the circum- 
of this cathedral, the horses of bronze stance was remarked at the time, but 
still stand. They were too far off it was more remarked at his death. 
i.heir native antiquity at Paris : here. The view of Venice from the Ca- 
jLt Venice, the state of things, and nale Giudecca is astonishingly fin^: 
the cast of character, seem more in the grandest buildings are on each 
Jiarmony with their history. It was side, — the magnificent opening of the 
ioo late a day when they were taken great canal is behind, and , the con- 
by Buonaparte, to give them a new vent oPthe Armenians, standing on 
place of settlement. They wanted its solitary sand bank, the Lido,* and 
the pLUars from the temple of Jerusa- the Adriatic are in front. A stranger 
lem to support them from below ; ought to traverse the whole of ttiif 
they stood but awkwardly on the expanse of wa^er, and stop his gon,- 
ugly useless arch before the Thuil- dolain various spots to observe the 
leries. It would have been a pity if city under different points of view, 
they had remained degraded to be All its aspects are grand: you see 
the spoils of a war chronicled in our the globular minaret turrets of. Saint 
^aily and weekly newspapers, from Mark ; the Arabesque cornicesti and 

* F.amous as the spot of LorJ Bmn’s rides : it is a long strip of sand, forming thf 
beach of Ihe Adriatic, but ae^ate^ from Venice by water^ .. 
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fliOlt pillats of the Bogal palace; 
tilft winged lion” on his column; 
the tast extent of the mass of houses 
and brfdges ; Italian and oriental ar- 
chitecture ; masts and spires ; the 
passing gondolas with their graceful 
rowers such are the particulars of 
tiie lively and striking picture here 
presented of Venice, once, like Tyre, 
the queen of the waves, and still 
^ rising like water-columns from the 
gear , ^ 

The bridge of the Rialto, thrown 
over the Great Canal, is still, and 
no doubt was formerly in a greater 
degree than now, ** a place where 
merchants congregate.” It is lined 
with the shops of those who work 
that beautiful fine gold chain, for the 
manufacture of which Venice is fa- 
mous ; and, at a little distatfce, is the 
ancient place of assemblage for the 
traders of this great commercial city. 
The latter spot is not now, so employ- 
ed ; but, when^it was, the Rialto, be- 
ing in the immediate neighbourhood, 
must have been much frequented by 
merchants. Shakspeare has been ac- 
cused of ignorance In his notice of 
the Rialto, but this is superficial cri- 
tfclsm. His selection of the name is 
good evidence of his having had au- 
Siority for his description of the 
place,— for no man was ever better 
acquainted with the current informa- 
tion of his time, or had a more hap- 
py memory and feeling directing him 
to the appropriate employment of his 
knowledge. The bridge of the Ri- 
alto is so connected with the pur- 
guits and residence of the merchants 
of Venice, particularly in former 
times, that it is impossible to consi- 
der Shakspeare's notice of it as a 
mere blunder; there is no reasonable 
ground, then, for doubting that his al- 
lusion to it had been suggested to his 
fancy by the writings of Italians, or 
the accoiiits of travellers. The pas- 
sage in the Merchant of Venice leads 
people in general to think of the Ri- 
alto as an Exchange, or spacious 
mart: they are disappointed when 
Aey find it a bridge but one of 
the most interesting results of tra- 
velling, In the estimation of those who 
ought to travel, is the new and un- 
expected way in which things, with 
^hich our imagination had been fa- 
jnUiar, present themselves to actual 
oBsbrvation; offering a very dlfier- 
eat appearance fiom what we had 
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anticipated, yet reconciling them** 
selves perfectly to the facts on which 
oiir suppositions about them had been 
formed. One might moralize, or 
philosophize, on this circumstance— 
but it is scarcely worth while. The 
Rialto is the pride of the Venetians 
rather than the admiration of stran^ 
gers. A Frenchman, indeed (so my 
servant inibrmed me) never fails to 
express disappointment and contempt 
when he first sees it. It is not made 
of cast iron, like that of Austerlitz, 
at Paris ; — ^nor is it flat for the con- 
venience of carriages, like that of 
Jena. What is there, then to ad- 
mire about it ?” It must be regarded 
in something of the spirit and cha- 
racter of a Venetian to be properly 
«.felt, — and this no Frenchman, and 
but few Englishmen, can do. In 
the first place it is the largest bridge 
of Venice, and this to a. Venetian is 
all one with being the largest in the 
world. In the next place, it was a 
miracle of art at the time it was 
built, and since then the Venetians 
have been working no miracles to 
eclipse it, — but on the contrary have 
seen their achievements become less 
and less every day. The Rialto, 
then, is still their pride, because it 
was the pride of their proudest days. 
'JThirdly : whatever the bridge itself 
may be — (and it is a piece of massy 
and picturesque architecture, in pure 
marble) — it opens on a view of mag- 
nificence which Venice may justly 
regard as peculiar to herself. Its 
single arch is sprung across the great 
canal, the banks of which may be de- 
scribed as one continued line of mar- 
ble palaces ! The material of the 
buildings here is noble; their propor- 
tions are noble; they bear witness to 
a noble and powerful state. Here 
we find external magnificence, not in- 
troduced occasionally, as an exertion, 
or as an extraordinary celebration of 
some rare and extraordinary occur- 
rence; but constituting a natural and 
common element of the social^ condi- 
tion. It belongs to the Venetians m 
the same way that 
hospitals, and a navy, Ijolon^ to the 
English. It Is not tr be found m 
monuments of roya’ ostentation, m m 
France ; but as t^e result of a diffiis- 
ed prosperity, high-minded com« 
petition, and a wide and zealous am- 
bition of yreatness. It is ,the of^ 
spnng of commercial wealth, umtwt 
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with heroism, and a Pennine lore for 
the grand and beautiful. No sooner 
did the Venetians find themselves 
waxing powerful and opulent, than 
they exerted themselves to render 
their wooden piles the foundation of 
the most costly and splendid monu- 
ments of art and greatness. They 
raised, on the sandy marsh, mighty 
palaces, and temples, and* trophies, 
that were to challenge the admira- 
tion of a long succession of ages, re- 
sisting the fluctuations to which the 
power that created them has been 
compelled to submit. This innate. 
Spontaneous tendency to ornament 
and illustrate the aspect and history 
of the state, by calling in art and ele- 
gance to cope and keep pace with 
valour and policy, seems to have al- 
ways belonged to the Venetians. 
Their sculpture, their painting, and 
their architecture, are to be seen run- 
ning through all the periods of their 
republic — ^varying in manner and ex- 
cellence, according to the lights of the 
time, but always denoting the same 
thirst for distinction in these things. 
Their spoils were chiefly of this na- 
ture ; and, considering the structure 
of their government, which forbade 
any one man to constitute these na- 
tional glories his own property, or to 
consign their fame to his family as an^ 
heritage, their emulation in this re- 
spect is to be taken as the sign of a 
proud, vigorous, and patriotic, public 
character. In these latter qualities 
it may be considered analogous to 
that of England, — both countries 
owing to the popular will and means, 
the public works which attest the na- 
tional condition: — but England has 
shown no decided taste for the showy 
and poetical in form and appearance: 
her enthusiasm takes quite another' 
turn. She was engendering the re- 
formation, and her patriots were 
waging war against the theatre, when 
the Venetians were raising columns, 
and building palaces, and cultivating 
music. Her natural accomplishments 
have all reference either to practical 
fitness, or to moral propriety. The 
plastic arts convey their appeal to the 
imagination through the senses ; but 
it is only passion or reflection that 
forcibly touches an English imagina- 
tion. 

Whatever superiority we may as- 
eiibe to the latter disposition, when 
compared with others, there can be 


no doubt that it is imperfect in itself^ 
—and that its union with more re- 
fined sensual perceptions, would add 
much even to its dignity. Nothing 
can be more majestic than the Vene- 
tian school of art, or more intimately 
allied, — to all appearance, at least,— 
with a strong, energetic, magnani- 
mous public character. It is serious, 
as well as voluptuous ; intellectual 
in its cast of beauty ; distinguished 
by calm force, and self-possession. 
Titiaifs painting may perhaps safely 
be considered a mirror in which Ve- 
netian character is reflected ; and if 
so, nothing can he more imposing in 
its qualities. The expressions of his 
women breathe a grandeur and ma- 
jesty of soul which would seem likefy 
.to awe and chill the softer passions, 
but which* he has reconciled to the 
very intensity of voluptuous sensibi- 
lity. They are the noble wives and 
mistresses of a glorious race of men ; 
a spirit of superiority seems circulat- 
ing in their veins as the essence of 
their life ; fulness of mind is in their 
eyes, while enthusiasm and energy 
seem reposing ‘'in their breasts, in 
quiet consciousness of their own force, 
ready for the occasion, but not forc- 
ing or affecting display. — But a few 
scattered notices of the various places 
where fine pictures by the Venetian 
artists are to be seen, will afford me 
the most convenient means of intro- 
ducing such remarks as I dare ven- 
ture on this refined and difficult sub- 
ject. 

The old Venetian artists (previous 
to Titian) form a most interesting 
class to study. In the chapel of 
Milan, in the church of the Frari, 
there is a picture by Carpaccio which 
pleased me much. How well we may 
see that these early men were taking 
the right road. In their heads there 
are force and gravity of character ; in 
their drappries, dignity, and simpli- 
city. The forms are incorrect, poor 
and hard, — but drawn wdth intention 
and sincerity. There is nothing of 
the coxcomb, no affectation about 
them. Then their simple colours, 
reds, greens, and blues, clothe in an 
imaginative brightness their creation, 
of persons and scenery. W’e seem to 
regard, in these pictures, a world fitted 
for a saintly romance. In the church 
of our lady of the nativity, (Madono 
del Orto) there is an admirable 
lunple of this old striking style, in ft 
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J iictare by^ Simon di Coni\eggiano. 
t has wild castlesj and walls^ and 
blue mountains, and rivers, and 
strange trees in the back ground, 
looking like an enchanted land the 
.outlines are all taken from the ima« 
g^ation, rather than from the daily 
eartii. We fancy the world might 
bave been so before the flood. 1 he 
limbs of the figures are meagre, but 
■ntrongly and truly handled ; and an 
earnestness and solidity of sentiment 
g^ve a character of dignity to the 
whole composition, in comparison 
with which, with deference to better 
judges, I would say the manner of Tin- 
ioretto appears to me to degenerate. 
Some of tlie earliest pictures of Titian 
are in this style ; though bearing evi- 
dence of that more masterly hand and 
intellect, which were to% give ease*, 
elegance, and technical perfection to 
the practice of the art. 

The two Palmas, also, rank a- 
mongst the early Venetian painters : 
the elder (Palma vecchio) is much 
the cleverest. The manner of the 
younger is thin, feeble, and false; 
that of his senior, sk^dfast, grave, and 
expressive. In the works of this last 
mentioned artist, as in those of the 
older, and much greater master, 
Giovanni Bellino, you see faces of a 
surprisingly elevated character, yet 
,by no means in the style which is 
commonly known by the name of 
Italian. The grand historical air is 
not sought ; nor excited expression ; 
yet the heads are lofty and striking 
nevertheless, for in their lineaments 
we see evidence of a sublime capa- 
city resting inactive, like a lion couch- 
ed, — of great faculties in a latent 
state, ready to start into play on an 
animating call. The Venetian man- 
ner is a degree or two nearer common 
nature than the Roman: the habits 
nf a republic seem to have helped 
to form their style of art, — while 
hael and Michael .AngClo addres- 
themselves to popes and cardi- 
nals. 

The children of Bellino are parti- 
cularly beautiful. ^ In the sacristy of 
the Iledempitore, there is a small pic- 
ture by this artist* in which there are 
two children wd the virgin: — one of 
the two, a tiny angel, is singing from 
a music book, whOe the infant Christ, 
in the other comer, is attentively and 
seriously regarding his melodious com- 
j>ainQQ« From the fuU^ open, childish^ 
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but beautiful mouth of the first, there 
pours a gush of sound, as if it was 
the vociferous call of a child, taking 
the turns and flows, and prolongea 
"lilted sweetness” of celestial music. 
Bellino is fond of this expression : he 
often introduces chorister infants in 
his pictures. The look of the littie 
Christ is the quintessence of what is 
pure, and engaging, and serious, in 
childish expression. In children who 
are well-treated, and placed in a tole- 
rably protected situation of life, there 
may be observed a certain air of com- 
posure and confidence, — which we 
would call an air of authority in men, 
— originating in their ignorance of 
fear and suspicion, and their habit of 
finding their desires gratified without 
trouble to themselves. Their sense 
of assurance and undisturbed reli- 
ance, blends with the consciousness 
of weakness, the simplicity natural to 
their early age, and the imperfect ex- 
pansion of their mental powers, and 
altogether there is thus produced a 
physiognomical expression of a most 
exquisite nature, — which constitutes 
at once the true and the poetical cha* 
racter of a child's head, but which, 
though very commonly seen, it is 
most difficult to seize. Parmeg- 
giano, Correggio, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, gave much of the beauty 
• of this expression, but without its 
depth, its gravity, its intensity. 
But the el^er Venetian artists, and 
Titian, convey a fair idea of the sub- 
limity of the original. I have seen 
no children, in any pictures, at all 
equal to theirs. The many groupes 
of infant angels, hanging in festoons 
from clouds, which we find in the 
church paintings of Venice, present 
an astonishing variety of this sort of 
head, retaining its essentials in each 
individual instance. But who shall 
paint this look up to the remembrance 
of it in the breasts of those who have 
been most interested to observe it ! 
They who have closely and quietly 
watched the external indications 
of the developement of an infant’s 
mind,— putting forth to day a tendril, 
to-morrow a bud, next day a flower, 
— spreading, like a woodbine, by 
clinging to that which it beautifies 
and enlivens , — they will not expect 
to see these indications done justice 
to on canvas. In a child's face cu« 
tiosity and love appear like chemb> 
ready to fly from ms eyes": his miod 
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is ever active^ and ever making new 
discoveries ; ever rewarding its own 
activity^ and ever seeking the assist- 
ance of others: — here then are all 
the qualities and circumstances ne- 
cessary to constitute the very anti- 
podes to misanthropy, and the only 
very agreeable view of human exist- 
ence. To be melancholy when re- 
garding a healthy and well-used 
child, one must think of him when*lie 
shall be a child no longer. 

In the church of San Zaccaria there 
is what is called the chef d'ceuvre 
of Bellino, — who was the master of 
Titian. It had been taken to Paris 
and is now restored to its place. 
While I was standing looking at this 
painting, Maria Louisa, late Empress 
of France, now Duchess of Parma, 
came in to see it. She had but two 
attendants with her ; her chamber- 
lain, a one-eyed, ugly Austrian offi- 
cer, called Neipperg, and a female. 
She was dressed in a very plain black 
silk pelisse, with an equally simple 
bonnet over-shadowing her face. It 
was pale, reserved, and melancholy 
even to sorrow. Iler look was that 
of one who has long practised self- 
restraint. She regarded the picture 
intently for some time. 

The church of the Jesuits is of 
wonderful workmanship. The walls 
are all covered with mosaic work of 
verd-antique and marble of Carrara. 
The steps that lead to the great altar 
are in mosaic, which so well imitates 
a superb Turkey carpet, that the eye 
is actually deceived. The altar is 
supported by eight tortuous columns 
of verd-antique, and the tabernacle 
which contains the sacrament is of 
lapis lazuli. Here is the martyrdom 
of Saint Laurence, by Titian, which 
was also taken to Paris, and is now 
restored. In the sacristy there is a 
series of paintings by the younger 
Palma, representing the history of 
Helen, the mother of Constantine, — 
she who was praised in a tone of pious 
gallantry by Saint Jerome. The 
roof, by Tintoretto, is in the forcible 
manner of that artist. Here is the 
tomb of the Doge Cicogna, under 
whom the Rialto was buSt It was 
commenced in 1^87, and finished in 
Z591. He died in the odour of ho- 
liness,*' says a certain author, for 
while he was present at the cele« 
bration of the mass in Candia, the 
host sprung from the hands of the 
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priest, and placed itself in those of 
Cicogna ! ” 

The church of La Madona del 
Orto (already mentioned by me) con- 
tains the tomb of Tintoretto, which 
has no inscription ; and there are two* 
of his pictures over the great altar, 
which, with that of Paradise in the 
palace of the Doge, and the Slave re^ 
leased by a Miracle, which was at 
Paris, and is now in the school of the 
Fine Arts at Venice, are considered 
by the Venetians his finest works. 
The Crucifixion, so eloquently prais- 
ed by Fuseli, is in the chapel of San 
Rocco. The two large pictures in 
this church are of the Day of Judg- 
ment, and the Adoration of the 
Golden Calf ; there are also several 
others, snAller, behind the altar. 
The Idolatry of the Israelites is a 
noble painting. The figures in the 
air com6 like clouds moving in their 
own element. They seem as if they 
would pass like gusts of Vind. Tin- 
toretto's force appears to me to be 
chiefly that of movement: — ^it does 
not lie deeply in dharacter and intel- 
lect, like that of Titian and some of 
his predecessors. His figures have 
little or nothing of that majestic 
weight, that impressive reality, that 
dignity of the soul, that rich exuber- 
ance of life, which we find in those of 
Titian. His colouring is impressive, 
— often producing a phantasmagoric 
effect : his compositions are striking 
and well-ordered. In one of the 
smaller pictures, behind the great 
altar, there is a power shown of the 
most poetical kind, and the expres- 
sion is here all that can be wished. 
A prophet or patriarch is seated, with 
an open book on his knee, and look- 
ing up to heaven. His eye seems to 
have caught the objects of his faith : 
he sees what the crowd of men dare 
not imagine — what it would not be 
lawful or possible to utter. His cha- 
racteristic look is severe: he appears 
to be one of those who lived upon the 
manna which fell from heaven in the 
morning, who dranV: of the water 
which gushed from the rock, and 
whose way was marked by a cloud 
and pillar of fire. His daily com- 
munications are with the God of the 
Hebrews, who is a jealous god, and 
whose chief minister broke tne tables 
of his law, in a fury excited by the 
idolatry of his followers. A cross 
traverses this picture, and forms a 
D 
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i^nreat beauty in the composition. As 
for the picture of the Day of Judg- 
ement^ I cannot make any thing out in 
auch a crowd of confused^ distorted 
figures : Michael Angelo's in the Ca- 
(mlla Sistina, seemed to me very tur- 
,Mlent> and nothing more. 

The Palace Grimani is well worth 


4ibe particular notice of strangers. It 
^contains some tine morsels of sculp- 
flRire, particularly the statue of a 
Grecian orator, with his arm folded 
bl his robe, from whom eloquence 
aeems pouring, in a full but unruffled 
jtream. There is no violent action 


idea. Beauty of face and fonpn ; the 
silent dignity of physiognomical ex- 
pression ; the enchantments of scene- 
ry, and the various effects of colour, 
light, and shade,— these constitute 
the natural domain of the pencil ; 
over these it has peculiar, and even 
almost exclusive power ; — neither 
poetry nor prose can cope with it in 
conveying a clear, distinct, lively 
sense of these to the imagination. 
The German author of Observations 
on the respective limits of Poetry and 
Painting, lays it down — very justly 
as it seems to me — as a funda- 


in this speaker ; no sign of profes- 
monal oratory. It is not Demosthenes 
nor ^schinesj but more probably Peri- 
cles — some ruler of the state, — per- 
4 Kmally concerned in puWic measures, 
conscious of his authority, yet ame- 
Viable to popular opinion. A passage 
in Anarcharsis (Chap. 14.) represents 
Themistocles, Aristides, and Pericles 
standing alfnost immovable in the 
liribune, and, with their hands wrap- 
ped up in their cloaks, striking as 
much by the gravity of their mien as 
by -the force of their eloquence. In 
the room No. 3, of this palace, there 
is an admirable roof by Giorgione, 
the subject of which is the four ele- 
ments, fire, air, earth, and water. 
Looking at this,and at the several pic- 
tures of Titian in the different rooms; 
-•--at his Four Ages in another palace, 
the most truly and unpretendingly 
poetical of all the productions of the 
pencil I have ever seen — with the ex- 
ception of Poussin's Sun Rise, which 
k in another of the Venetian Collec- 
tions ; — looking at his Mistress, and 
hk many portraits, can we agree with 
those who would undervalue the Ve- 
netian school as unintellectual and un- 
poetical ? The fact, as it appears to 
me, is, that this school demands, more 
tiian any other, powerful imagination, 
a quick sympathy with ’character, a 
deep feeling of passion in the breast 
of the spectator, to be rightly appre- 
oiated,— and for this reason it has 
been often misrepresented. It is said 
Ihat the Venetian painters do not tell 
0^ory; and this is one reason why 
they are favourites with me. Pain- 
ters generally, I think, succeed ill in 
telling a story : wherever they enter 
ittto competition with wordis they 
Ml: but their noble art can convev 
to, the mind and feeling much of which 
words can give no oisdnct or just 


mental rule, subject to modifications, 
that bodies, and their visible proper- 
ties,arc the painter's business; actions, 
atid their accompanying thoughts, the 
poet's. It is true, that, as actions 
have their visible indications, they 
may fairly, and do commonly, become 
the subject of painting; but in re- 
garding the great specimens of the 
art throughout Italy, I must say that 
I have been more struck by that 
which is called character in such 
works, than by their examples of ex- 
pression with reference to action, — or 
of a dramatic nature. The immortal 
artists have never seemed to me so 
far to surpass the bounds of common 
intellect and feeling, in the latter as 
in the former; nor have ever so suc- 
ceeded to set my imagination wan- 
dering into a previously unknown 
world of beauty and sublimity. The 
character of a countenance reveals it- 
self without words, in spite of words, 
and better than by words. The ex- 
pression of the features is that which 
denotes the excited passion of the 
moment ; — sentiments, — and, by 
means of these, events. Passions 
may be well displayed by the pain- 
ter; but can always be better des- 
cribed by the poet: sentiments, and 
thoughts, can be but imperfectly given 
by the painter, and mey form the 
glory of poetry. Michael Angelo, 
and Titian conveyed charcwier ; Ra- 
hael is called a dramatic painter, — 
ut my remembrance of him delights 
to r^t on his exquisite representation 
of character, glowing with all the 
brilliancy of love, and youth, and 
fond desire; melting, like the other 
ripe fruits of the south, with innate 
sweetness, and rich fragrance. The 
beauty of the heads of children, in 
which the great painthrs so excel, 
consists in &8, that cAarockr onfy k 
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attempted in them — hence also the 
advantage possessed by this art in 
sulyects of female beauty. 1 do not 
say that the painter cannot express 
sentiment and passion, I only say 
Uiat the poet can express them better; 
can brin^ them home with more force 
by multiplying their associations ; 
but innate character affords the means 
of triumph to the painter over the 
poet. In Poussin it is the general 
classical character that charms us — 
or, at least, that charms me. His 
famous death of Germanicus, now at 
Rome, I did not like. In his slaughter 
of the Innocents, however, there is 
wonderful and fearful expression. 

What is meant, I would ask again, 
by telling a story — on which so much 
stress has been laid? They are to 
be pitied to whom no story is told by 
the view of cattle in a field ; of the 
distant, blue, castle-crowned moun- 
tains ; of a rustic boy piping by a 
river side ; of an old tree, shading 
fallen columns, or an ancient tomb. 
To me, the story which these tell is 
more touching than that of the Gre- 
cian Daughter on canvas, or the 
Judgment of Solomon. In fact, there 
is always a story told to those who 
have philosophy enough to find it 
out ; and tlicy who have not, ought 
to be humble rather than critical. 
Look at the Mistress of Titian ; look 
at one of his Venetian Noblemen; 
look at his portrait of the Doge Gri- 
mani in this very palace, — and then 
say if no story is told in his pictures ! 
The story is of human nature, and 
earthly circumstance, conveyed in a 
l^and type. The imagination takes 
Its flight from a high stand in con- 
templating these works. Regarding 
the Doge, with his cap of office ; his 
thin, sharp, authoritative, but not 
kingly face, — we see the story of the 
Venetian republic, better written than 
if it had been done by Voltaire, and 
infinitely more interesting than it ap- 
pears in the series of historical pic^ 
tures, as they are called, that represent 
the particular exploits of the state.—- 
In the portraits we see the spirit 
which giveth life, — not the letter 
which killeth : — the spirit of an aris- 
tocratical republic; an active, vigi- 
lant, suspicious, but proud and fear- 
less republic ; where tne chief ruled in 
Jhe disposition of one who had him- 
self been a ^citizen, and knew what 
citizens were ; who was liable to have 


his head stricken off by his noblq^^ 
and the bloody sword shown to this 
crowded people; — who drank out of 
the cup of power with a keen relislu 
because its contents were fresh ana 
sparkling. Nothing in print could 
give one so just an idea of the ren 
public, as I gain in these pictures, 
placed where they are. It is not 
Titian's fault if they convey no storyr 
the herbage of the field suggests no^ 
thing, beyond the idea of a bellyful, 
to tile sheep that crops it, — but tO 
minds like those of Thomson, Bums^ 
and Wordsworth its story is beautU 
ful. The stars and planets 

- ' ■ nightly to the listening earth, 

Proclaim the story of their birth ; 

fVid to finely tempered souls the 

^meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears. 

In the room. No. 5, of the Grimani 
palace, is a roof executeddiy Raphael, 
and Giovanni da Udine, in con- 
cert. It is the sole work of Rapba^ 
done for Venice, ^nd he was brought 
here by a cardinal of the family 
do it. There are many other fipe 
pictures here : a Cupid, by Guido; 
the History of Psyche, by Salviati, 
the Florentine, who puts a wonder- 
•fully sweet character into many of 
his female heads, though his man- 
ner of painting is slight and scumb- 
ling. Some small pictures on wood, by 
Andrea Schiavone, have great merit; 
they seem to unite the Flemish an^ 
Venetian styles. The artist paint^ 
them on morsels of packing cases, 
and received fourteen sols a day from 
his employer — that is to say, seven- 
pence ! In the hall of the statue^ 
there is a caricature of Socrates, whicji 
is most curious, as a piece of his- 
tory, if it be a genuine antique ; also 
a Roman soldier, which struck me 
much ; and'B small naked female, in 
a reclining posture, evidently ancient, 
and highly curious, inasmuch as it is 
exactly such a figure as one of the 
favourite women of Rubens. This 
is a style which has not beei^ com- 
monly Uiought to belong to the un- 
dents, — and an instance of it, like 
this, proves them to have. been unw 
versal masters. Nothing can be coQ^ 
ceived more unlike the statues in the 
Vaticean than this figure: nor has it 
any resemblance to the manner of the 
j^in marbles; it is feX and greasy, 
D8 
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almost to flabbiness^-^but rich and the Eternal^ is one of the finest in 
*iroluptuou8. Tintoretto's sweeping style. His 

In the palace Pisani there is Paul manner, in many of the other pic- 
Teronese's picture of the Family of tures, appeared to me like that of 
Darius presented to Alexander.— Bassano. This building, with its 
There is little internal strength in contents, is altogether one of the most 
ihis artist’s characters ; but there is surprising to a stranger that Venice 
much external ^race. The Alex- contains. 

ander of this painting is an elegant The phlace Manfrini contains the 
lyoung Italian nobleman, irho would pictures that gave me the most de- 
never have done the mischief com- light of any I saw at Venice. In 
mitted by the Alexander of Macedon. the first room there is a Lady, by 
The artist’s own portrait is intro- Giorgione, elegant, pearly, clear- 
iduced in a comer — looking elegance, blooded, and noble ; a Madona and 
fashion, and gallantry. He is fond child, by Bellino, — the child again 
of painting beautiful dogs, of the singing, and most beautiful ; the three 
graceful kinds — such as greyhounds. Ages of Human Life, by Titian, in 
spaniels, pointers, — and here is one, which the youth and maiden have 
a chef d’oBUvre. The costumes re- looks that, once seen, settle for ever 
present the Italian dress^of his time, in the soul; three fine pictures by 
—and we see them here to as much Julio Romano ; a Lucretia, by Gui- 
advantage as in a ball-room. As the do ; a small Cartoon, by Raphael, 
Jl^rench have what they call vers de in which is a figure of Noah, that 
so the works of Paul Veronese ancient mariner,*' who is here re- 
Beem to me^tableaux de societe, in the presented so sublimely, that we 
best meaning of such a phrase. There think of him as Admiral of the De- 
ls more of fashion in them than of luge! There is also a small, but 
internal sentimentf or deep feeling, — indescribably delicious Madona, (I 
but there is a spirit of real gentility believe,) by Corregio. — These are 
3n them; they are not affected or what struck me the most; but the 
fantastic in their airs and graces. palace is full pf pictures. 

The school of San Rocco contains Of the paintings in the Dogal pa- 
4ilmo8t as splendid a proof of what lace 1 shall say but little : the rooms 
ahe talents of one man can effect, as contain a great number of the works 
ihe Luxembourgli lately did. The of the most eminent Venetian mas- 
Jormer is enriched with the paintings ters, but nothing like a regular ac- 
©f Tintoretto, as the latter was with count of the works of Fine Art in 
Ihe works of Rubens. This hall, and Venice is here attempted. In the 
ihe chapel attached to it, arc splen- Sala delle Quattro Porte, is the fine 
did beyond description; the stair- picture by Titian, representing Faith, 
cases and floors ate of prodigious and the thanksgiving of the Doge 
pieces of marble, and all that art can Grimani, which was taken to Pans, 
do to ornament the roofs and walls and has been returned. The Doge, 
has been done. The collection of before his election, had been calum- 
pictures is a wonderful one ; and the iiiated and disgraced ; but his inno- 
cffect, altogether, of decoration and cence appearing, he was recalled with 
architecture, stupendous. It must, honour, and elevated to the dignity 
indeed, be a country of art and mag- of Doge. He is on his knees in this 
aificence where such a tfiing is to be picture, expressing his gratitude to 
■een ! Over the altar in thb chapel is heaven ; nothing can be finer, or 
Ihe famous Crucifixion, by Tinto- more elevated than his head ; nothing 
retto : his finest large picture, I sup- more vulgar than the female figure 
'pose, beyond a doubt. The' effect of of Faith. How inferior this to Ti- 
the figures is that of shadows rather tian’s poetical portraits of women t 
th a n men ; but this does not take off In the mere ideal he is often as 
cither from the awfulness or vigour coarse, as in the representation of 
bf the representation. The scene real nature he is refined. In the hall 
^U8 appem altogether supernatural called the college, there is a fine pic- 
Bnd lowering ; it is as if the graves ture, by Tintoretto, of the Doge Mon- 
■“d supplied the actors of so tre- cenigo returning thanks for the de- 
mendous an outrage. The painting, livery of the city from *a pestilence : 
•am the roof^ of fian Rocco talking to it is a splen^d performance^ without 
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much meaning. There is also here a 
picture by Paul Veronese, in which 
two figures are very remarkable ; a 
female with a cup, and a page holding 
up her drape^. In these, that ele- 
gance which is of fashion and man- 
ner may be compared with Titian’s 
elegance of character. The arms of 
the lady are those of an exquisite 
fashionable beauty. The Saint Cecilia, 
here, is one of the most graceful of all 
Tintoretto’s figures. The Rape of 
Europa put me in mind of Thom- 
son’s veiled in a shower of sha- 
dowy roses” — it is so flowing and 
garlanded. 

All these halls, though stripped of 
much of their original magnificence, 
are still splendid and imposing, to a 
degree that impresses the mind with 
awe and astonishment. It is their 
wealth in Fine Arts, however, that 
chiefly, if not altogether, constitutes 
their glory. This is imperishable, 
and in a great measure irremovable. 
Venice, more than any place I have 
seen, proves how necessary it is, in 
order that the fame of a great state 
may be lasting and complete, that 
the cultivation of Fine Art should 
enter amongst its public achieve- 
ments, and influence the manners of 
its society. Literature, in its best 
examples, after a certain time, be- 
comes, as it were, the world’s pro- • 
perty: the greatest writers are de- 
nationalized by the admiration they 
inspire ; their country is every where, 
for they are every where felt, repeat- 
ed, named, and honoured. But 
painting and sculpture remain more 
exclusively attached to the people 
amongst whom they have been exe- 
cuted. Further, it may be observed, 
that the effect of the works of art is 
much increased, by finding them in 
their natural places ; by which I 
mean, not arranged as a formal exhi- 
bition, but in the situations for which 
they were originally demanded, and 
to which therefore they were adapt- 
ed. At Paris, and even at Rome 
chiefly, it is in exhibition that the 
stranger sees the monuments of the 
finest tastes, and keenest intellects ; 
— ^but Venice has the advantage over 
both these cities of presenting them 
to the eye of her visitor, as the natu- 
ral products of her opulence, her 
zeal, and her ambition. She possesses 
few works but those that were exe- 
cuted within her own bosom; and 


for these there appears to have beenr 
a regular and large demand, not as 
the result of a principle of encourage^ 
ment, or under the dictates of indi-« 
vidual taste, — but under the impulse 
of a glowing public spirit, whiclx 
seems to have turned to painting aa 
furnishing the most appropriate 
means for the illustration and con<« 
servation of public glory. — There ia 
doubtless, however, a very great dif^ 
ference, between this natural zeal for 
the elegancies and refinements of art, 
characterizing an early period of the 
history of a particular state; min^ 
gling with its other youthful ener^ 
gies, and forming its social habits 
when patriotic feeling is fresh, an<t 
the national hopes in their hey-day ; 
— there is a great difference between 
fhis dispos'iion, and a slowly and la« 
boriously acquired taste, real or af- 
fected, pampered, preached, and dis- 
played, when public manners have 
subsided from their original vigour, 
when the public character is no lon- 
ger strongly marked, and civilization, 
has run as it were to seed. — The lat-^ 
ter may be an additional sympton of 
decline, as the former is one of ad- 
vancing and maturing glory. This 
possiblity should be kept in view, lest 
we deceive ourselves by drawing 
fancied analogies, where there is in 
fact no real resemblance. 

But it is time to conclude this no^ 
tice of a city, captivating above mostf 
to a stranger, who brings an imagina-^ 
tion filled with her name, and a sen-^ 
sibility of quick and true echo to thet 
appeals of romantic history, poetical 
manners, picturesque situation, an(F. 
splendid monuments of a prosperity* 
now departed. This will easily ba 
believed by the reader who has en-% 
tered into the spirit of these obser-^ 
vations. There is something, even i ri. 
the sense of confinement which hec 
singular position occasions, that adda 
to the interest of being her inhabi-^ 
taut. This circumstance seems t(k 
bring all her recollections closer a-% 
bout one: we feel to be on the cir-i 
cumscribed stage, where her renowa 
played its gloriouk part. Our ideas, 
have no room to dissipate ; they ara 
locked in by water on every side * 
it is Venice, all Venice, and nothing^ 
but Venice. One of the most excursiva 
and unrestrainable spirits of modern^ 
times has found enjoyment of an in-^ 
tense kind in this consciousness ; ha^ 
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Ultttdis use of it to inflame the vivacity 
0f his mental impulses^ ns the high 
jnettle of a eallant steed is intlamed 
^ exercise in a limited nng. Lord 
l^ron’s palace^ on the grand canals 
not been one of the least interest- 
ing objects of regard in Venice during 
die last few years. Whether he be. 
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or be not, the wandering outlaw of 
his own mind,” he is lord over the 
minds of thousands, a pilgrim to 
many shrines of fame, a representa- 
tive of his country's present ability 
to rival the past glory even of the 
lands which she most delighteth to 
honour. 
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RICHARD FAULDER OF ALLANBAY. 

It^s 8wcct to go with hound and hawk, 

O'er moor and mountain roamin' ; 

It’s sweeter to walk on the Solway side, 

With a fair maid at the gloamin*; 

But ite sweeter to<)ound o'er the deep green l^ea, 
Wnen tlie flood is chafed and foamin' ; 

For the seaboy has then the prayer of good men. 
And the sighing of lovesomc woman. 

The wind is up, and the sail is spread, 

And look at die foaming furrow, 

Behind the bark as she shoots away, 

As fleet as the oudaw's arrow ; 

And the tears drop fast from lovdy eyes, 

• And hands are wrung in sorrow ; — 

But when we come back, Uiere is shout and clap. 


And mirth both 

On a harvest afternoon, when the 
jpipe grain, which clothed the western 
idope of the Cumberland hills, had 
pmtly submitted to the sickle, a 
party of reapers were seated on a 
tftnall green knoll, enjoying the brief 
luxury of the dinner hour. The 
young men lay stretched on the 
grass ; the maidens sat plaiting and 
mrranging their locks into more grace- 
ful and seducing ringlets ; while 
Ihree hoary old men sat abreast and 
l^right, looking on the Sea of Sol- 
way, which was spread out, with 
aU its romantic variety of headland, 
and rock, and bay, below them. The 
mid-day sun had been unusually sul- 
tiy, accompanied with hoi and suf- 
Ibcatihg rushing of wind ; and the 
l^earance of a huge and dark cloud, 
wmeh hung, like a canopy of smoke 
imd flame over a burning city, — ^be- 
tokened, to an experienced swain, 
an approaching slorm. One of the 
idd reapers mook his head, and 
aombhig the remainder snow over his 
$^xAeaa with his fingers, said, — 
^.^IVoes me! one token comes, and 
4Mlier token arises, of tempest and 
mratk on that darkening water. It 


[light and morrow. 

Old Ballad. 

comes to my memory like a dream ; 
—for I was but a boy then groping 
'trouts in Ellen water — ^that it was on 
such a day, some fifty years ago, 
that the Bonnie Babie Allan, of Saint 
Bees, was wrecked on that rock, 
o'er the top of which the tide is 
whirling and boiling, — and the father 
and three brethem of Richard Faulder 
were drowned. How can 1 forget 
such a sea ! — It leaped on the shore, 
among these shells and pebbles, as 
high as the mast of a brig; and 
threw its foam as far as the com 
ricks of Walter Selby's stackyard, — 
and that's a good half-mile.” 

" Ise warrant,” interrupted a squat 
and demure old man, whose speech 
was a singular mixture of Cumbrian 
English and Border Scotch, — Ise 
warrant, WiUie, your memory will 
be rifer o' the loss of the lovely lass 
of Annanwater, who whomel'd, keel 
upward, on the hip of the Mermaid 
rock, and spilt her rare wameful of 
rare brandy into the thankless Sol- 
way. Faith mickle good liquor hat 
been thrown into that puncn-bowl ; 
but fiend a drop of grog was^ ever 
made out of such" a tmifUess bason. 
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It will aiblens be long afore such a 
giide-send comes to our coast again. 
There was Saunders Macmichael was 
drunk between yule and yule — for 
by 

Waes me, well may I remem- 
ber that duleful day,” interrupted 
the third bandsman : it cost me a 
fair son — my youngest, and my best 
—I had seven once — alas, what have 
I now — three were devouretf by that 
false and unstable water — three pe- 
rished by the sharp swords of those 
highland invaders, who slew so many 
of the gallant Dacres and Selbys at 
Clifton and Carlisle — ^but the Cum- 
berland Ravens had their revenge ! — 

I mind the head and lang yellow 
hair of him who slew my Forster 
Selby, hanging over the Scottish 
gate of Carlisle. Aye, I was avenged 
no doubt. But the son 1 have left, 
has disgraced, for ever, the pure 
blood of the Selbys, by wedding a 
border Gordon, with as mickle Gyp- 
sey blooil in her veins as would make 
plebeians of all the Howards and the 
Percies. I would rather have stretch- 
ed him in the church-ground of Allan- 
bay, with the mark of a Hieland- 
nian's brand on his brow, as was the 
lot of his brave brothers — or ga- 
thered his body from among these 
rocks, as 1 did those of my other 
children! — But oh. Sirs, when did^ 
man witness so fearful a coming-on 
as yon dark sky forebodes.” 

While this conversation went on, 
the clouds had assembled on the 
summits of the Scottish and Cum- 
brian mountains, and a thick canopy 
of them, which hung over the Isle 
of Man, waxed more ominous and 
wast. A light, as of a fierce fire- 
burning, dropped frequent from its 
bosom, — throwing a sort of super- 
natural flame along the surface of the 
water, — and shewing distinctly the 
haven, and houses, and shipping, 
and haunted castle of the Isle. The 
old men sat silently gazing on the 
scene, while cloud succeeded cloud, 
till the whole congregating vapour, 
unable to sustain itself longer, stoop- 
ed suddenly down from the opposing 
peaks of CrifFel and Skiddaw, filling 
up the mighty space between the 
mountains, and approacl^ing so close 
to the bosom of the ocean, as to 
leave room alone for the visible flight 
of the iieamew and cormorant. 

The water^'fowl^ starting from the 


sea, flew landward in a flock, fafU- 
ning the waves with their wii^y, 
and uttering that wild and piercii^ 
scream, which distinguishes theai*^ 
from all other fowls, when their 
haunts are disturbed. The cloudt;. 
and darkness encreased, and the bircU 
on the rock, the cattle in the fold> 
and the reapers in the field, all look- 
ed upward, and seaward, expectii^ 
the coming of the storm. 

Benjamin Forster,” said an old 
reaper to me, as 1 approached hir 
side, and stood gazing on the sea — 

1 counsel thee youth to go home, 
and shelter these young hairs be- 
neath thy mother's roof. The moun- 
tains have covered their heads — and' 
hearken, too, — that hollow moan run- 
ning among the cliffs ! There is a 
^oice of mourning, my child, goes> 
along the Seacliffs of Solway before 
she swallows up the seafaring man. 
Seven times have 1 heard that wanw 
mg voice in one season — and it cries, 
woe to the wives and the maids dT' 
Cumberland!” • 

On the summit of a knoll, which 
swelled gently from the margin of a* 
small beck or ilvulet, and which, 
was about a dozen yards apart from . 
the main body of the reapers, — sate a- 
young Cumbrian maiden, who seem- 
ed wholly intciit on the arrangement 
of a profusion of nut-brown locks^ 
which descended, in clustering mass- 
es, upon her back and shoulders. 
This wilderness of ringlets owed, 
apparently, as much of its curU 
ing elegance to nature as to 
art, and flowed down on all sidea 
with a profusion rivalling the lux- 
uriant tresses of the madonas of the 
Roman painters. Half in coquetry, 
and halt in willingness to restram 
her tresses under a small fillet of 
green silk, her fingers, long, round, 
and white, continued shedding and 
disposing of this beautiful fleece. At 
length, thg locks were fastened under 
the fillet — a band denoting maiden- 
hood — and her lily-looking hands, 
dropping across each other in repose 
from their toil, allowed the eye to 
admire a smooth and swan- white 
neck, which presented one of those 
natural and elegant sinuous liueB, 
that sculptors desire so much to 
communicate to marble. Amid aU 
this sweetness and simplicity, there 
appeared something of rustic arch- 
ness and coquetry ; — but it wae 0 
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kind of natural and bom vanity, of 
which a little gives a grace and joy- 
ousness to beauty. Those pure cre- 
ations of female simplicity, which 
shine in pastoral speculations, are 
unknown among the ruddy and bux- 
om damsels of Cumberland. The 
maritime nymphs of Allanbay are 
not unconscious of their charms, or 
careless about their preservation ; 
and to this sweet maiden, nature 
had given so much female tact, as 
enabled her to know, that a beauti- 
lul face, and large dark hazel eyes, 
have some influence among men. — 
When she had wreathed up her 
tresses to her own satisfaction, she 
began to cast around her such glan- 
ces — suddenly shot and as suddenly 
withdrawn — as would have been dan- 
eroiis, concentrated on ^ne object,* 
ut which, divided with care, even 
to the fractional part of a glance, 
among several hinds, infused a sort 
of limited joy, without exciting 
hope. Inde(^, this was the work 
of the maiden’s eyes alone, for her 
heart was employed about its own 
peculiar care, and its concern was 
fixed on a distant ^nd different ob- 
ject. She pulled from her bosom a 
silken case, curiously wrought with 
the needle : A youth sat on the figur- 
ed prow of a bark, and beneath him 
a mermaid swam on the green silken 
sea, waving back her long tresses 
with one hand, and supplicating the 

a seaman with the other. — This 
ar production seemed the sanc- 
tuary of her triumphs over the hearts 
of men. She began to empty out 
its contents in her lap, and the 
jealousy of many a Cumbrian maid- 
en, from Allanbay to Saint Bees'- 
head, would have been excited by 
learning whose loves these emblems 
represented. There were letters ex- 
pressing the ardour of rustic affec- 
tion — locks of hair, both black and 
brown, tied up in shreds jof silk, — 
and keepsakes, from the magnitude 
of a simple brass pin, watered with 
gold, to a massy brooch of price and 
beauty. She arranged these primi- 
tive treasures, and "seemed to ponder 
over the vicissitudes of her youthful 
affections. Her eyes, after lending 
a brief scrutiny to each keepsake and 
symbol, finally, fixed their attention 
Upon a brooch of pure gold : as she 
^zed on it, she gave a sigh, and 
looked seaward, with a glance which 


showed that her eye was following 
in the train of her affections. The 
maiden's brow saddened at once, as 
she beheld the thick gathering of the 
clouds; and; depositing her trea- 
sure in her bosom, she continued to 
gaze on the darkening sea, with a 
look of increasing emotion. 

The experienced mariners on the 
Scottish pnd Cumbrian coasts, ap- 
peared busy mooring, and double 
mooring their vessels. Some sought 
a securer havCn, and those who al- 
lowed their barks to remain, pre- 
pared them, with all their skill, for 
the encounter of a storm, which no 
one reckoned distant. Something 
now appeared in the space between 
the sea and the cloud, and emerg- 
ing more fully, and keeping the cen- 
tre of the sea, it was soon known to 
be a heavily laden ship, apparently 
making for the haven of Allanbay. 
When the cry of A ship ! a ship ! " 
arose among the reapers, — one of the 
old men, whose eyes were some- 
thing faded, after gazing intently, 
said, with a tone of sympathy, — 
It is a ship indeed — and woes me, 
but the path it is in be perilous in a 
moment like this !” 

She'll never pass the sunken 
rocks of Saint Bees -head," said one 
old man : nor weather the head- 
,1 and of Barnhourie, and the caverns 
of Colven," said another : — And 
should she pass both," said a third, 
the coming tempest, which now 
heaves up the sea within a cable's 
length of her stern, will devour her 
ere she finds shelter in kindly Allan- 
bay!" 

Gude send," said he of the mix- 
ed brood of Cumberland and Cale- 
donia, — since she maun be wreck- 
ed, that she spills nae her treasure 
on the thankless shores of Galloway ! 
These northerns be a keen people, 
with a ready hand, and a clutch 
like steel : besides, she seems a 
Cumberland bark, and its meet that 
we have our ain fish-guts to our ain 
sea-maws." 

Oh see, see ! ” said the old man,, 
three of whose children had perished 
when the Bonie, Babie Allan sank— 
see how the waves are beginning 
to be lifted up ! Hearken how deep 
calls to deep; and hear, and see, 
how the winds and the windows of 
heaven are loosened ! Save thy ser- 
vants— even those seafaring men— 
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should there be but one righteous 
person on board!” — And the old 
reaper rose, and stretched out his 
hands in supplication as he spoke* 
The ship came boldly down the 
middle of the bay, the masts bend- 
ing and quivering, and the small deck 
crowded with busy men, who looked 
wistfully to the coast of Cumberland. 

She is the Lady John^one of 
Annan water,” said one, coming 
with wood from Norway.” 

She is the Buxom Bess of Al- 
ianbay,” said another, laden with 
the best of West India rum.” — 

And I,” said the third old man, 
would have thought her the Mer- 
maid of Richard Faulder — but,” 
added he, in a lower tone, the 
Mermaid has not been heard of, nor 
seen, for many months ; — and the 
Faulders are a doomed race : — his 
bonny brig and he are in the bottom 
of the sea ; and with them sleeps the 
pride of Cumberland, Frank Forster 
of Derweiitwater.” 

The subject of their conversation 
approached within a couple of miles, 
turned her head for Allanbay, and, 
though the darkness almost covered 
her as a shroud, there seemed every 
chance that she would reach the port 
ere the tempest burst. But just as 
she turned for the Cumbrian shore, 
a rush of wind shot across the bay. 


furrowing the sea as hollow as the 
deepest glen, and heaving it up mast<« 
head high. The cloud too dropt 
down upon the surface of the sea^ 
the winds, loosened at once, lifted* 
the waves in multitudes against the 
cliffs ; and the foam fell upon the 
reapers, like a shower of snow. The 
loud chafing of the waters on the 
rocks, prevented the peasants from 
hearing the cries of men whom they 
had given up to destruction. At 
length the wind, which came in whirls 
wind gusts, becoming silent for a little 
while, the voice of a person <singing, 
was heard from the sea, far above 
the turbulence of the waves. Old 
William Selby uttered a shout, and 
said — 

That is the voice of Richard 
1‘^ulder, if ^ever I heard it in the 
body. He is a fearful man, and 
never sings in the hour of gladness^ 
but in the hour of danger — terror 
and death are beside him when he 
lifts his voice to sing. JThis is the 
third time I have listened to his 
melody— and many mothers will weep 
and maidens too,^ if his song have 
the same ending as of old.” 

The voice waxed bolder, and ap- 
proached the shore ; and, as nothing 
could be discerned, so thick was the 
darkness, the song was impressive^ 
^ and even awful. 


TllK SONG OF RICIIARU FAULDER. 

It’s merry, it’s merry, among the moonMght, 

Ayhcn the pipe and the cittern are sounding— 

To rein, like a war-steed, my shallop, and go 
O’er the bright waters merrily bounding. 

It’s merry, it’s merry, when fair Allanbay, 

With it’s bridal candles is glancing — 

To spread the white sails of my vessel and go 
Among the wild sea-waters dancing. 

And it’s blythesomer still, when the storm is come on. 
And tlie Solway’s wild waves are ascending 
In huge and dark curls — and the shaven masts groan. 
And the canvas to ribbons is rending ; — 

When the dark heaven stoops down\into the dark deep. 
And the thunder speaks ’mid the commotion. 

Awaken and see, ye who slumber and sleep. 

The might of the Lord on the ocean I 

This frail bark, so late growing green in the wood. 
Where the roebuck is joyously ranging, — r. 

Now doomed for to roam o’er the wild fishy flood. 
When the wind to all quarters is changing — 

Is as safe to thy feet as the proud palace floor. 

And as firm as green Skiddaw below thee, — 

For God has come down to the ocean’s dread deeps. 

His might and his mercy to show thee. 
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A9 thevc»iee ceased^ the ship ap- 
peared^ through the cloud, approach- 
ing the coast in full swing ; her sails 
rent, and the wave and foam flashing 
over her, mid-mast high. The maid- 
en, wlwj has already been introtluced 
to the affection of the reader, gazed 
OIL the ship, and, half suppressing a 
aiuriek of joy, flew down to the shore, 
where the cliffs, sloping backwards 
from the sea, presented a ready land- 
ing place, when the waves were 
more tranquil than now. Her fellow- 
reapers came crowding to her side, 
and looked on the address and hardi- 
hood of the crew, — who, with great 
skill and success, navigated their 
little bark through, and among the 
sand-banks, and sunken rocks, which 
make the Solway so perilous and fa- 
tal to seamen. At last t^ey obtained 
the shelter of a huge cliff, which, 
stretching like a promontory into the 
sea, broke the impetuosity of the 
waves, and afforded them hopes of 
communicafjing with their friends, 
who, wdth ropes and horses, were 
seen hastening to the shore. 

But, although ^lichard Faulder, 
and his Mermaid, were now little 
more than a cable-length distant 
from the land, the peril of their si- 
tuation seemed little lessened. The 
winds had greatly abated, but the 
sea, with that impulse communicated , 
by the storm, — threw itself against 
the rocks, elevating its waters high 
over the summits of the highest 
cliffs, and leaping and foaming a- 
round tlie bark, with a force that 
made her reel and quiver, aud 
threatened to stave ; her to pieces. — 
The old and skilful mariner himself, 
was observed, amid the confusion 
and danger, as collected and self- 
possessed as if he had been entering 
the bay in the tranquillity of a sum- 
mer evening, with an hundred hands 
waving and welcoming his return. His 
spirit and deliberation seamed more 
or less communicated to his little 
crew ; but chiefly to Frank Forster, 
who, in the ardent buoyancy of 
youth, — amoved as he moved, thought 
as he thought, aftd acted from his 
looks alone, as if »they had been both 
informed with one soul. In those 
times, the benevolence of individuals 
bad not been turned to multiply 
the means of preserving seamen's 
lives ; and the mariner, in the hour 
of peril, owed his life to chanee^his 


own endeavours— or the intrepid ex« 
ertions of the humane peasantry. 
The extreme agitation of the sea 
rendered it difficult to moor or a- 
bandon the bark with safety ; and 
several young men ventured marless^ 
ly into the flood on horseback, but 
could not reach the rope which the 
crew threw out to form a communi- 
cation \^ith the land. Y oung Forster, 
whose eye seemed to have singled 
out some object of regard on shore, 
seized the rope ; then leaping, with 
a plunge, into the sea, he made the 
waters flash ! — Though for a moment 
he seemed swallowed up, he emerged 
from the billows like a waterfowl, 
and swam shoreward with unexpect- 
ed agility and strength. The old ma- 
riner gazed alter him with a look of 
deep concern, — but none seemed 
more alarmed, than the maiden with 
many keep* sakes. As he seized the 
rope, the lill> suddenly chaced the 
rose from her thsek, and uttering a 
loud scream, and crying out, — Oh 
help him, save him!** — She flew down 
to the shore, and plunged into the 
water, holding out her arms, while 
the flood burst against lier, breast 
high. 

God guide me, Maud March- 
bank," cried William Selby, — ye'll 
drown the poor lad out of pure love. 
— I think," continued he, stepping 
back, and shaking the brine from his 
cloaths, I am the mad perrjon my- 
self — a caress and a kiss from young 
Frank of Herwentwater is making 
her comfortable enough. — Alas, but 
youth be easily pleased — it is as the 
northern song says — 

Contented wi’ litde and cantie wi’ mair’; 

but old age is a delightlcss time I " 
To moor the bark was the labour 
of a few moments, and fathers, and 
mothers, and sisters, and sweet- 
hearts, welcomed the youths they 
had long reckoned among the dead, 
with affection and tears. All had 
some friendly hand and eye to wel- 
come and rejoice in them, save the 
brave old mariner, Richard Faulder 
alone. To him no one spoke, on 
him no eye was turned ; all seemed 
desirous of shunning communication 
with a man to whom common be- 
lief attributed endowments and pow- 
er®, which came not as knowledge 
and might come to other men, — and 
whose wicKlom was of • that kind 
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against which the most prudent di- 
vineSj and the most skilful legis* 
lators, directed the rebuke of church 
and law. I remember hearing my 
father say, that when Richard Faul- 
der, who was equally skilful in 
horsemanship and navigation, of- 
fered to stand on his gray horse's 
bare back, and gallop down the 
street of Allaiibay, he was pnevented 
from betting against the accomplish- 
ment of this equestrian vaunt, by a 
wary Scotchman, who, in the brief 
manner of his country, said, diiiria 
wager, Thomas — God guide yere 
wits — that man's no rannie ! " — At 
that time, though a stripling of se- 
venteen, and possessed strongly 
with the belief of the mariner’s 
singular powers, I could not avoid 
sympathizing with his fortune, and 
the forlorn look with which he stood 
on the deck, while his companions 
were welcomed and caressed on shore. 
Nothing, indeed, could ecpial the joy 
which fathers and mothers manifested 
towards their children, — but the af- 
fection and teialerness with which 
they were hailed by the bright eyes 
of the Cumbrian maidens. 

His name be praised,” said one 
old man, to whose bosom a son had 
been ur expectedly delivered from the 
waves. 

And blessed be the hour yq were 
saved from the salt sea, and that 
fearful man,” — said a maiden, whose 
blushing cheek, and brightning eye, 
indicated more than common sym- 
pathy. 

And oh ! Stephen Porter, my 
son,” resumed the father, never 
set foot on shipboard with that mari- 
ner more !” 

In another groupe stood a young 
seaman with his sister's arms linked 
round his neck ; receiving the bless- 
ings, and the admonitions, which 
female lips shower so vainly upon 
the sterner sex : — This is the third 
time Giles, thou hast sailed with 
Richard Faidder; and every time 
my alarm and thy perils encrease. — 


Many a fair face he has witnessed 
the fate of, — and many a fair ship 
has he survived the wreck of:— 
think of the sea, since think of it 
thou must — but never more think of 
it with such a companion.” 

In another groupe, a young woman 
stood gazing on a sailor’s face, and, 
in her looks, fear and love held 
equal mastery. ^^Oh! William Row- 
anberry,” said she, and her hand 
trembled with affection in his while 
she spoke, — I would have held my 
heart widowed for one year and a 
day, ill memory of thee — and though 
there be fair lads in Ullswater, and 
fairer still in Allanbay, — I’ll no say 
they would have prevailed against 
my regard for thee before the sum- 
mer. — Rut 1 warn thee,” and she 
\^ispered, #;v^aving her hand sea- 
ward, to give importance to her 
words, — never be found on the 
great deep with that man with thee 
again ! ” — 

Meanwhile, the subject of this 
sirigular conversation kept pacing 
from stem to stern of the Mermaid- 
gazing, now aril then, wistfuDy 
shoreward — though he saw not a 
soul with whom he might share his 
affections. Ilis gray hair, and his 
melancholy look, won their way to 
my youthful regard, while his hale 
and stalwart frame could not fail of 
making an impression on one not 
wholly insensible to the merits of 
the exterior person. A powerful 
mind in poetical justice, should have 
a noble place of abode. I detached 
myself a little from the mass of 
people that filled the shore, and 
seeming to busy myself with some 
drift wood, which the storm had 
brought to the hoUow of a small 
rock, I had an opportunity of hear- 
ing the old mariner chaunt, as he 
paced to and fro, the fragment of an 
old maritime ballad — part of which 
is still current among the seamen of 
Solway, along with many other sin- 
gular rhymes full of marine super- 
stition and adventure. 


SIR RICHARD'S VOYAGE. 

Sir Richard shot swift from the shore, and sailed 
Till he reached Bamhourie's steep. 

And a voice*‘came to him from the green land. 
And one from the barren deep; 

The men sea shuddered, and he did shake. 

For the words were those which no mortals make 
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Away he sailed— and the lightning came^ 

And streamed from the top of his mast ; 

Away he sailed^ and the thunder came^ 

And spoke from the depth of the blast 
O God I ” he said, — and his tresses so hoar. 

Shone bright i' the tlame, as he shot from the shore. 

Away he sailed — and the green isles smiled. 

And the sea-birds sang around : 

He sought to land — and down sank the shores. 

With a loud and a murmQring sound— 

And where the green wood and the sweet sod should be. 
There tumbled a wild and a shoreless sea. 

Away he sailed — and the moon looked out. 

With one large star by her side — 

Down shot the star, and upsprang the sca-fowl, 

With a shriek — and roared the tide ! 

The bark with a leap, seemed the stars to sweep. 

And then to dive in the hollowest deep. 

Criffers green mountain towered on his righW 
Upon his^left, SainifBees — 

Behind — Caerlaverock's charmed ground — 

Before, — the wild wide seas : — 

And there a witch-fire, broad and bright. 

Shed far a wild unworldly light ! — 

t A ladye sat high on Saint Bees’s head. 

With her pale cheek on her hand, 

She gazed forth on the troubled sea, 

And on the troubled land : 

She lifted her hands to heaven — her eyes 
llained down bright tears — still the shallop flies. 

The shallop shoulders the surge and flies, — 

But at that ladye’s prayer. 

The charmed wind fell ijiiite nor stirred 
The rings of her golden hair : — 

And over the sea there passed a breath 
From heaven — the sea lay mute as death. 

And the shallop sunders the gentle flood, 

No breathing wind is near : 

And the shallop sunders the gentle flood. 

And the flood lies still with fear — 

And the ocean, the earth, and the heaven smile sweet — 

As Sir Richard kneels low at that ladye’s feet ! 


While the old mariner chaunted 
this maritime rhyme, he looked upon 
me from time to time, — and, perhaps, 
felt pleased in exciting the interest of 
a youthful mind, and ol^taining a 
regard which had been but sparingly 
bestowed in his native land. He 
loosed a little skiff, and stepping 
into it, pushed through the surge to 
the place where I etood, and was in 
a moment besido, me. 1 could not 
help gazing, with an eye reflecting 
wonder and respect, on a face — ^bold, 
mournful, and martial, as his was.— 
which had braved so long the 
battle and the breeze.*' He threw 


across my shoulders a mantle of 
leopard skin, — and said, as he walk- 
ed towards his little cottage on the 
rock, — Youth, I promised that 
mantle to the first one who welcomed 
me from a voyage of great peril 
take it, and be happier than the 
giver, — and glad am I to be wel- 
comed by the son of my old Captain 
— Randal Forster.” 

Such w'ere the impressive circum- 
stances under which I became ac- 
quainted with Richard Faulder of 
AUanbay. Now lend an attentire 
ear to his romantic adventures. 

Lammerlea, Cumberland^ 
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ON RIDING ON HORSE-BACK. 

But chiefly skill to ride seems a science 
Proper to gentle blood. Spenser. 


No. 

A BEAUTIFUL horse should be 
placed next to a beautiful woman in 
the scale of sentient beings. Man 
comes after : — at leasts single man. — 
When joined in wedlock, he becomes 
part and parcel of his wife ; and then, 
•^if he is entitled to rank as an indi- 
vidual at all — it is next to her. — As a 
horse is the next best animal to a wo- 
man, so being on horse ‘back is the 
next best state to being in love. I 
make this distinction, because I hold 
the two states to be incompatible 
■with each other— each, for the time 
being, necessarily displacing its ri- 
val. To be in love, and to be on 
horse-back, at one and the same time, 
is no more practicable than to be in 
two gardens, or enjoy two delicious 
flavours, or listen to two divine airs, 
or luxuriate in the sun-shine and 
the moon-light, or be a distinguish- 
ed writer in Baldwin’s and Black- 
wood’s, at one and the same time.— 
Let it not be supposed, however,, 
that I would impugn or detract from 
the merit of either of these states, 
by insinuating that their incompati- 
bility has regard to any thing but 
'iime. So far from it, I hold that the 
man, or woman, who is fond of be- 
ing on horse-back, will necessarily be 
fond of being in love : but the spirits 
—or whatever they may be — which 
Tule these two blest conditions,” 
■willingly divide the empire of the 
breast in which they exist — each 
holding undivided sway by turns: 
and they are better entitled to di- 
vide the crown ” than Timotheus and 
€t. Cecilia were, — ^for each, respec- 
tively, possesses the powers which 
were shared between those of old: 
—each can raise a mortal to the 
skies ; " and each can, in more senses 
than one, bring an angel down.** 
Before we go further together, I 
fairly warn the reader, that I shall 
write these articles as I practise the 
subject of them— that is, pretty much 
at random. — It will probably be a 
Idnd of Sieepk^chase : so that if he is 


I. 

not prepared to follow me over, and 
erhaps occasionally into, a few 
edges and ditches, we had better 
part here. 

He will also observe, that I have 
chosen to drop the periodical we.— 
There were obvious reasons for this» 
In the first place, when I’m on horse* 
back I actually /ffc'/ as good as any 
two ; and there is no occasion to cw- 
jume a virtue ” when one has it. In 
the next place the we would have 
perpetually suggested a very awk« 
ward association connected with my 
subject : — viz. that of two persons on 
one steed : a kind of arrangement not 
affording entertainment for either 
man or horse.” But the most impor- 
tant reason for jthis most important 
choice, was to be found in the fact, 
that the true and peculiar pleasure to 
be derived from Riding on horse- 
back is only capable of beinff enjoyed 
alone. It is true, that an afternoon’s 
ride with a friend is very pleasant; 
— and there is not a more inspiriting 
and picturesque group to be seen in 
animated nature than a graceful and 
well-dressed woman, riding between 
two cavalier-looking men. But it 
must not be concealed, that the de* 
lights peculiar to riding are not to be 
enjoyed in company. Like those de- 
rivable from Poetry, or the high ma- 
thematics, they demand the whole 
undivided man ! They arc even jea- 
lous of suffering the external objects 
of nature to share his thoughts with 
them. To saunter amon^ green lanes 
on a fine sunshiny evening is sooth* 
ing — to dash through the mud, along 
a well-frequented turnpike road, in 
a pelting shower, is animating^to 
make one’s way through the intrica- 
cies of Hyde^Park on a full Sunday 
is no doubt very V pretty picking; * 
and to canter along between the rail- 
ing and the carriages, — conscious of 
being the fapparently) unconscious 
object on wnich bright eyes are gaz* 
ing, is certainly far from being with- 
out its merits.— But these are, after 
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all, merely the Prose Essays of Horse- 
manship. The Poetry of it is only to 
be enjoyed in gallopping along, alone, 
without end, object, or aim, over 
Salisbury-Plain, or the Downs at 
Brighton. — I speak now with refer- 
ence to ns Europeans. To enjoy this 
poetry in its highest, and what must 
for ever remain to us its ideal state, 
ia propably given to the wild Arab 
idone, wheTi he is flying, without sad- 
dle or briddle, across his native De- 
sert. — I think Lord Byron some- 
where mentions having met with an 
Arab, who described this kind of feel- 
ing to him. 

By the bye, — and the reader may 
probably consider this as one of the 
t^h~leap^ at which 1 hinted in the 
beginning, — ^perhaps the most satis- 
li^tory reason that can b^ given, why 
Lord Byron is the flrst of our English 
poets, may be found in the fact of 
nis lordship being, like Major Stur- 
geon, “ the only one in the corps who 
can ride.** — If Mr. Words worth*8 Ex- 
cursion had been performed on horse- 
bacJk, as Mazeppa*8 was, he would 
have got over the &me space in half 
the time ; which is all that is want- 
ing to make that work one of the 
lumlest productions of the English 
Muse. In fact, what is all poetry 
but Prose on horseback I ** 

But my subject — (as my favourite 
mare sometimes does — and I like her 
the better for it,) — ^is running away 
with me. — As I intend to favour the 
reader with an interminable series of 
Ihese articles, I had, perhaps, better 
at once follow the Giant Molino*s ad- 
vice — Jlfaut commencer au commence^ 
msnt. 'To go back, then, to the flrst 
year of my life — (for 1 date my life 
from the time when I began to ride, 
and am, therefore, at this present 
writing, about flfteen years of age) — 
1 shall never forget the feelings of tri- 
umphant delight which unexpectedly 
came over me, when, after 1 had had 
a few lessons, 1 found that I could 
put my hand into ray pocket, and 
take out my handkercheif, without 
ftopping my horse-«-which I had Se- 
vern times before attempted unsuc- 
aessfuUy! 

There is another event— not quite 
to pleasant, but not to be passed 
wrer, because associated with this 

a tful period. 1 was one day 
ig my body too fomaid, and 


the horse — as in duty bound— threw 
up his head in my face, and nearly 
dashed all my front teeth out. My 
riding-master — (It seems a thing of 
yesteiday !) — instead of conimise** 
rating me — pitiable object as I wag 
— with the blood streaming through 
the fingers that I had clapt up to 
my mouth to keep my teeth in ! — 
quietly observed, as he turned away 
to another scholar, — that’s just as 
it should be. Sir ! — your head had 
^ no business there ! * ** — I have held 
it up ever since. 

One more anecdote connected with 
this period, and then 1*11 be a man, 
and put away childish things.** The 
first time I ever rode out by myself 
was upon a cunning old mare, nearly 
double my own age, which had been 
lent me by a friend. She knew whom 
she had to deal with, and took her 
measures accordingly. 1 had ridden 
her several times before ; but never 
alone. A superabundant gaiety of 
temperament was her foil)le; but that 
evening she chose to be particularly 
sedate ; and this — together with the 
exultation arising from having been 
considered worthy to be trusted alone 
— had raised my spirits and my con- 
fidence to an unusual height ; and I 
generously determined, that the cause 
^of all my delights should, at least, 
partake them with me. — So I stopped 
ill a green lane, and stood by her 
side while she cropped the short 
sweet grass that grew at our feet.— 
Little did 1 think, as she stood quieU 
ly munching, and at intervals look- 
ing about her, what wicked thoughts 
were working in her head. — 1 kept 
hold of the bridle for the first minute, 
and then dropped it on her neck- 
still standing by her side. At length, 
betrayed by her cunning and my own 
confidence, I sauntered to a few 
yards distance, still keeping a wary 
eye upon her, though pretending, 
both to her and to myself, that I was 
quite careless and secure about her. 
The old jade — (Vm seldom tempted 
to call names— I)ut I really think that 
such conduct deserves the utmost 
degree of reprobation— and moreover 
l*m satisfied that a young mare would 
have scorned to take such a mean 
vantage— to say nothing of the in« 
gratitude I )—Uic old lade watched 
her opportunity, and. all of a sudden, 
—with an insolent toss of her heod# 
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a lofty kick of defiance^ and a kind 
of half neigh, which had all the sound 
and expression of a contemptuous 
laugh, — she leaped over the low fence 
which separated the lane from the 
adjoining fields, and was gone in a 
moment ! 

For a minute or two I stood like 
one entranced ; but when I jecover- 
ed, the consternation that seized up- 
on me as I saw her cantering away 
across the meadows, and the blank 
despair that came over me when she 
disappeared, are not to be described. 
My heart sinks within me even now, 
by the mere force of memory and ima- 
gination. — It was nothing less than 
tragic. 

No circumstance of my life, either 
before or since, ever impressed itself 
upon my mind so vividly as this did 
^and yet my life has been since then 

a strange eventful history.*’ — It is 
fifteen years ago ; and yet I could at 
this moment go to the place, and fix 
my foot upon the very spot where 
she started from. I can see her 
now, in the very position in which 
she stood the moment before. — The 
sequel of the story is not worth relat- 
ing. She was brought to me, safe 
and sound, about an hour after, by 
some countrymen who had caught 
her. I was too delighted to ask how 
or where, but mounted and rode 
home, — I verily believe without say- 
ing a cross word to her on the sub- 
ject. — May I not claim a little credit 
for this placability of disposition ?— 
for where is he, or even she, who 
would have done the like } — But the 
culprit looked repentant; and that 
was enough forme. — Pardon these 
egotisms, gentle reader!— or rather 
rider— or rather both, (for I take it 
for granted that you are both, or you 
would not have accompanied me thus 
far)— but when a man is talking about 
his boyhood — ^that part of his boy- 
hood, too, which was spent on horse- 
back — what can be expected of him 
but egotism ? 

To take another wide leap, from 
the beginning of life to the end,— 
Montaigne somewhere says, that he 
should like to die on horse-back much 
better than in bed. For, once I am 
reluctantly compelled to differ from 


this most delightihl of all talkera^ 
living or dead — not excepting Mr* 
Coleridge, who is at present botL^ 
But Montaigne was a Frenchman, 
and consequently had no notion of 
what we call comfort To live on 
horse-back, supposing it were prac- 
ticable, would probably at once 
disprove the favourite axiom of all 
pedestrian sages from the beginning 
of the world up to the present day— 
that perfect happiness was not made 
for human beings. But even if it were 
practicable to live on horse-back, it 
would, perhaps, be wise to make a 
provision against dying there. To 
die in a hard gajlop, or a swinging 
trot, precludes all idea of comfort, or 
even respectability. If, indeed, we 
cauld ride out of one world into the 
other, it wofild be different : but this 
does not seem feasible. And yet they 
say, that if you put a beggar on 
horse-back he*ll ride to the devil." 

This proverb, though it probably 
somewhat exaggerates the fact, is 
highly characteristic of the state of 
feeling induced by riding. Think, 
too, of riding to* the devil I " — How 
much more satisfactory, and at the 
same time how much more safe, than 
going thither in Charon's steam-boat, 
lighted with sulphurated hydrogen 
gas! 

There is another opinion of Mon- 
taigne’s respecting riding, with which 
I most unequivocally agree, viz. that 
those reflections are always the best 
which we make while on horse-back. 
In furtherance of this view — I have 
been thinking, whether it would not 
be possible to invent a pen that should 
write — as Pack woods razors will 
shave— on horse-back at full speed. If 
this were but practicable, oh what ft 
set of Articles should these not be ! It 
should go hard but I would Witch 
the world with noble horsemanship ! " 
And they should all appear in Tttg 
London Magazine, if it were on^ 
because the Editor of that Work is 
fond of riding. — He too, is an E- 
questrian." * Indeed, one mi^ht swear 
he knows how to ride, by his style of 
writing. At least when he is writing 
con amore. Then, he goes as a horse 
does on turf— -making every step tell, 
and leave its mark, as he bound! 


• 1, too, was an Arcadian.— Epitaph, 
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gracefully and vigorously along ; and 
even scattering the dirt handsomely. 
—On the other hand, when he hap- 
pens to be writing not con amore, I 
must confess that his prose is apt to 
get up on horse-bacK,” and leave 
him behind. 

As I foresee that, in the said gen- 
tleman's Editorial discretion, he is 
very likely to strike out the foregoing 
passage j and as 1 should not like to 
see tms Article in any respect cur- 
tailed of its fair proportions I fair- 
ly warn him, that if he does strike it 
out, I shall consider that his fastidi- 
ousness arises more from the truth 
of the last sentence than from what 
he will be pleased to call the compli- 
ment of that which precedes it : for 
he would be more loath than any man 
I know to be thought^ capable of 
■writing prose on horse-back ” un- 
intentionally. 

If I now abruptly terminate this 
first paper w it is not because either I 
or my steed — ^that is to say, my Ar- 
ticle — require to take breath ; but I 
diink it likely that the readers of this 
hitherto Pedestriab Magazine, not 
having been accustomed to be carried 
^ong in a canter, may desire a relief 
40f tms kind. 

Neither do I think it needful to apo- 
logize for the excursive nature of the , 

ath— or rather, the no-path — which 

have taken, or may take hereafter. 
I fairly warned the reader in the be- 
ginning what he had to expect. An 
iron^rail-way may have its advan- 
tages ; but it is not exactly the place 
one would chuse for an afternoon's 
ride. It is a contrivance well cal- 
culated for the removal of heavy 
weights by the application of an in- 
ferior force ; but it is too hard, level, 
and uniform to suit the disposition of 
a steed or rider of any taste and spirit. 
In a road of this kind an old broken- 
down hack may do the w^rk of half a 
dozen young vigorous horses on a 
l^pmanon-road. But then, what is the 
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work when it is done, but the re- 
moval of so much stones and rub- 
bish? — Shall I confess that I have 
often participated in the wicked sa- 
tisfaction of a set of mischief-loving 
young urchins, whom I have seen 
clap a pebble in the wheel track of a 
road of this kind, and then get be- 
hind th^ hedge and watch the coming 
of the next cargo? At length it ap- 
proaches, in a dozen little machines 
drawn by one great horse, and look- 
ing like the whole waggon-train of 
Lilliput, hooked together, and drawn 
along by Gulliver. — Mean while the 
•giggles from behind the hedge are 
beginning to be audible. At last, the 
first waggon arrives at the fatal spot 
—bump goes the wheel over the ledge 
which kept it in its track — the whole 
procession stops— peals of unrepressed 
laughter burst from the concealed 
group— and the lumbering waggon- 
er growls out his indignation, with- 
out being within reach of the cause 
of it. 

— Stay, I’ll -preach to thee ! — Shaksjpeare* 

Thus are the schemes of science, 
the labours of industry, and the 
powers of brute strength, frustrated 
and brought to naught, by one little 
pebble^ placed by the hand of one 
little boy ! — and thus does the same 
event funiish at once reflection for 
the sage, amusement for the idler, 
and laughter for the child I ! 

I recommend the above profound 
reflection as an admirable text for the 
first Iron-rail-way writer, who 
may happen to be at leisure to take 
it in hand. And I strongly recom- 
mend the worthy proprietors of this 
Magazine to purchase the fruit of the 
said text, (even though it should cost 
them twenty guineas a sheet)— and 
send it as a present to any rival work 
against which they may have a par- 
ticular spite — ^if such there be. 

In the meantime, I bid the reader 
farewell till we meet again. 

Mazrppa. 
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THE SHIKT OF THE HAPFV MAN 

iSuggeHed by a Novella of CaetU) 

An Bastem Prince, like Princes of the West, 

Was once by the Blue-devils sore opprest ; 

At first was merely meagrimish and rad. 

Abused his slaves, and tweaked the Eunuchs* noses. 
Upon the toes of his Sultanas trod. 

To kill ennui, which worst of mortal foes is ; 

I But growing daily worse, with symptoms sinister. 

His Grand Vizier — in English, his Prime Minister—* 
Convened the Magi,— charg'd them to consult 
What measures best might suit the sad occasion. 

And on each absentee he fix'd a mulct— 

^ our only plan to guard against evasion.) 

Behold them met, in order for debate : 

Grave was the question— how to save the state ? 

And much the Seers consulted with e^h other. 

Warm the contention 'twixt each learned brother. 

In speeches long, at least, if not profound-^ 

No wonder, then, they talked themselves aground ! 
With much of loyalty and eloquence. 

Nothing was wanting but a little sense. • 

This to supply they Mirth vun called,— rever'd 
By some for wisdom, and by all for beard ; 

Wisdom may be acquired,— are givqp, 

A special token of the grace of heaven ! 

By wigs the Eastern people set no store, 

But venerate the beard that reaches to the fioor ! 

Proud of the bushy honours of his face 
The solemn Mirthvun rose up in his place— 
f'Twas on the treasury-bbnch) a look of age. 

And courtesy, spoke the experienced sage : 

He glanced around him, with a candid air, 

Tow'rds right and left, — ^uncover'd to the chair ; 

Gave a sli^t hem, and then said he, ‘‘ My friends 
Your reasoning's good, but it to nothing tends ; 

Your ar^iments are brilliantly obscure. 

They point out every thing— except the cure !— 

The cure, alas, of one to all so dear." — 

He paus'd, while rose a deaf 'ning cry of Hear! " 
Wiping his eyes, he next, with faultering voice. 
Proceeded to propose to them a choice 
Amongst the remedies which the stars disclose 
To the astrologer, who their language knows : 

** They silent speak," said he, yet speak with force 
Unto the sage's eye, who marks theirVourse, 

And bares his head unto the dews of night, 

Watching, for weal or woe, their mystic light. 

To me,— unworthy me,— they have reveal’d 
Much that from you, my betters, is conceal'd ; 

This I declare in all humility, 

Impell'd thereto solely by loyalty ; 

And now 1 have the honour to suggest 
Th* expedient star-hinted as the best : 

Some difficulty, true, attends the plan. 

But zeal, like yours and mine, will never mind it. 

The shirt of one who is a happy man,^ 

**Tis this we want-r-pray who knows wliere to find it r 
VoL. III. , E 





The Shirt of ' the Happy Man. 

Loud was the cheering when he clos’d his speech^ 

But none the where, the important where could teach : 

A happy man ! ” said one — ** 'tis settled soon— 

Seek out some mortal in his honey-moon ! 

At this loud laughing, mixed with cries of “ Order! " 

Made the assembly on a riot border — 

(Unlike our honour ables, who keep before 'em 
The grace, the manner, and the staid decorum.” ) 

A wary member, bearing aspect meek. 

Hinted that Mirthvuk was the man to seek 
The monarch’s cure : the stars, in time of need. 

To what they indicate can surely lead.” 

Cheers rose again, and Mi&thvun ! ” was the cry. 

But this much honour’d person now look’d shy : 

He own’d the honour — ^but he knew not why 
He, of all men — danger he’d scorn to mention— 

A minister got up and mov’d a pension : 

The patriot disclaim’d — ^the House insisted — 

The vote was pass’d, and could not be resisted. 

Th’ elected bow’d — profess’d himself unfit 
But hop’d by zeal t’atone for lack of wit. 

Possess’d of magic ring, which age and youth 
Could work upon, and force to speak the truth, 

Mirthvun set out: he journey’d long and far. 

But seem’d deserted by each friendly star ; 

He visited cits, rustics, cots, and palaces, 

Had expectations rais’d, and found them fallacies ; 

H&^rd thousands boast of being truly blest. 

Who, ring-touch’d, straight ejaculated peste!** 

(This was in Asia but more secure hope 
Could he have cherish’d in our favour’d Europe ?) 

The Courtiers thought him lost, and had their joxes 
On people much more wise than other folks. 

Who with a planet held a teie^d-tHey 
And read the Zodiac like the Gazette : 

The King had been unhappily advised, 

Mibthvun’s long beard was by the pop’lace priz'd— 

But this was rather ground for shrewd suspicion. 

Than cause to trust him with the King’s commission : 

Some even hinted that ail was not right — 

Mirthvuk appear’d— they hail’d him with delight ! 

They ne’er had doubted that he would revert 
Triumphant, in possession of the Shirt, 

Which these Court-scholars term'd a rara avis, 

A phenix which by fate ordained to save is 1 ’' 

They added there had been afloat some rumours. 

Offspring of jealousies and grumbling humours : 

Rumours that Mirthvuk in his task had fail’d. 

Which thfey, in grief of heart, had much bewail’d 
For their friend's sake,— knowing the Lord’s .pointed 
Would crush him in his wrath if disappointed! 

The sage declar’d that he had found a wight. 

After much toil, who, in the ring's despight, 

J rofess'd himself contented with his lot— 
ut added that the Shirt he had not got. 

Not got the Shirt ! — ^by Heavens 'tis barefaced treason ! " 
Pause ere ye judge, — and ponder well the reason : 

To cure his Migesty I have a plan 

My loyal Lords,” exclaim’d the smiling Mirthvuk; 

It hath been taught me by the happy mak— 

But for his shirt— by AUa! he" snoi worth one 
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TABLE-TALK I 
No. VI. 

OK THE LOOK OF A GENTLEMAN. 

Tfie nohleman^look 9 Ves, I know what you mean very well: that look 
which a nobleman should have^ rather than what they have generally wrw. 
The Duke of Buckingham {Sheffield *) was a genteel many and had a 
great deal the look you spidk of Wycherley was a very genteel many and 
had the nobleman-look as much as the Duke of Bttckinffham,^Voye. 

“ He instanced it too in Lord Peterhoroughy Lord Bolingbrokey Lord 
HinchinbrokCy the Duke of Boltony add two or three more,’*' 

Spence's Anecdotes of Pope. 


I HAVE chosen the above motto to 
» very delicate subject^ which in pru- 
dence I might let alone. I, however, 
like the title ; and will try, at least, 
to make a sketch of it. 

What it is that constitutes the look 
of a gentleman is more easily felt than 
described. We all know it when we 
see it, but do not know how to ac- 
count for it, or to explain in what it 
consists. Causa latet, res ijpsa noils-- 
^ima. Ease, grace, dignity, h§ve 
been given as the exponents and ex- 
pressive symbols of this look : but I 
would rather say, that an habitual 
self-possession determines the ap- 
earaiice of a gentleman. He should 
ave the complete command, not on- 
ly over his countenance, but over his 
limbs and motions. In other words, 
he should discover in his air and man- 
ner a voluntary power over his whole 
body, which, with every inflection of 
it, should be under the controul of his 
will. It must be evident that he 
looks and does as he likes, with- 
out any restraint, confusion, or awk- 
wardness. He is, in fact, master of 
his person, as the professor of any 
art or science is of a particular instru- 
ment ; he directs it to what use he 
pleases and intends. Wherever this 
power and facility appear, we recog- 
nise the look and deportment of the 
entleman,— that is, of a person who, 
y his habits and situation in life, and 
in his ordinary intercourse with so- 
ciety, has had little else to do than 
to study those movements, and that 
carriage of the body, which were ac- 
companied with most satisfaction to 
himself, and were calculated to ex- 
cite the approbation of the beholder. 


Ease, it might be observed, is not 
enough ; dignity is too much. There 
must be a certain retenu, a conscious 
decorum, added to the first, — and 
a* certain familiarity of regard, 
quenching Ae austere countenance 
of controul,” in the other, to answer 
to our conception of tliis character- 
Perhaps, propriety is as near a word 
as any to denote the maijners of the 
gentleman : elegance is necessary to 
the fine gentleman ; dignity is proper 
tQ noblemen ; and majesty to kings ! 

Wherever this (fbnstant and decent 
subjection of the body to the mind is 
visible in the customary actions of 
walking, sitting, riding, standing, 
speaking, &c. we draw the same con- 
clusion as to the person, — whatever 
"may be the impediments or unaviod- 
able defects in the machine of which 
he has the management. A man maj 
have a mean or disagreeable exteriojr, 
may halt in his gait, or have lost the 
use of half his limbs; and yet he may 
show this habitual attention to what 
is graceful and becoming in the use 
he makes of all the power he has left, 
—in the nice conduct ” of the most 
unpromising and impracticable fi- 
gure. A hump-backed or deformed 
man does not necessarily look like a 
clown or a mechanic : on the con- 
trary, fron^^his care in the adjust- 
ment of his appearance, and his de- 
sire to remedy his defects, he, for the 
most part, acquires something of the 
look of a gentleman. The common 
nickname oiMvLor^, applied to such 
persons, has allusion Jo this— to their 
studied deportment, and tacit resist- 
ance to vulgar prejudice. Lord Ogle- 
by, in the Clandestine Marriage, is 


* Quere, Villiers, because in another place it is said, that “ when the latter entered 
V he presence-chMnber, he attracted all eyes by the handsomeness of his person^ and tha 
gracefulness of Ms demeanour.” 
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t$ crazy a piece of elegance and re- 
Onement^ even after he is " wound 
up for the day/' as can well be ima- 
l^ed : yet^ in the hands of a genuine 
actor^ his tottering step, his twitches 
of the gout, his unsuccessful attempts 
at youth and gaiety, take nothing 
from the nobleman. ^ He has the 
ideal model in his mind, resents his 
deviations from it with proper horror, 
recovers himself from any ungraceful 
action as soon as possible ; does all he 
can with his limited means, and fails 
in his just pretensions, not from in- 
advertence; but necessity . Sir J oseph 
•Banks, who was dmost bent double, 

■ retained to the last the look of a 
< psivy-counsellor. There was all the 
^firmness and dignity that could be 

by the sense of his own impor- 
tance to so distorted mid disabled a 
' trunk. Sir Charles B-nb-ry, as he 
. saunters down St. James's-street, 
with a large slouched hat, a lack- 
lustre eye^ and aquiline nose, an old 
v^abby drab-coloured coat, buttoned 
jusross his breast without a cape, — 
with old top-boots, and his hands in 
■ ‘his waist-coat or breeches pockets, 
as if he was strolling along his own 
-aarden-walks, or over the turf at 
Newmarket, after having made his 

■ sbcts secure,— -presents nothing very 
dazzling, or graceful, or dignified ^o 

vthe imamnation; though you can 
tell infallibly at the first glance, or 
n eTen a bow-shot off, that he is a 
gentleman of the first water (the same 
that sixty years ago married the 
^'lieautiful L^y Sarah L-nn-x, with 
whom the king was in love). What 
Is the clue to this mystery? It is 
. wvident that his person costs him no 
wunre trouble than an old glove. His 
limbs are, as it were, left to take 
care of ^emselves: they move of 
their own accord : he does not strut 
•or stand on tip-toe to show 

— — >how tall 
His person is above them all ;■ 

wjbut he seems to find his own level, 
md, w'herever he is, to slide into his 
place naturally! he is equally at home 
itmiong lords tor gamblers : nothing 
* cen discompose his fixed serenity of 
loolc and purpose: there is no mark 
' of aupercuiousness about him, nor 
does it appear as if any thing could 
meet his eye to startle or throw him 
off his guard : he neither avoids nor 
courts notice ; but the archaism of his 


^ess may be understood to denote a 
lingering partiality for the costume 
of the last age, and something like a 
prescriptive, contempt for the finery 
of this. The old one-eyed Duke of 
Queensbury is another example that 
1 might quote : as he sat in his bow- 
window in Piccadilly, erect and ema- 
ciated, he seemed like a nobleman 
framed and glazed, or a well-dressed 
mummy of me court of George II ! 

We have few of these precious 
specimens of the gentleman or noble- 
man-look now remaining : other con- 
siderations have set aside the exclu- 
sive importance of the character, and., 
of course, the jealous attention to the 
outward expression of it. Whwe 
we oftenest meet with it now-a-days, 
is, perhaps, in the butlers in old fa- 
milies, or the valets, and gentle- 
men's gentlemen,” in the younger 
branches. The sleek pursy gravity 
of the one answers to the stately air 
of some of their quondam masters ; 
and the flippancy and finery of our 
old-fashioned beaux, having been dis- 
carded by the heirs to the title and 
estate, have been retained by their 
lacqueys. The late Admiral Byron 
(I have heard N say) had a but- 

ler, or steward, who, from constant- 
ly observing his master, had so learn- 
ed to mimic him — ^the look, the man- 
ner, the voice, the bow were so alike 
—he was so subdued to the very 
quality of his lord "—that it was dif- 
ficult to distinguish them apart. Our 
modem footmen, as we see them 
fluttering and lounging in lobbies, or 
at the doors of ladies' carriages, be- 
dizened in lace and poiyder, with 
ivory-headed cane and embroidered 
loves, give one the only idea of the 
ne gentlemen of former periods, as 
they are still occasionally represented 
on the stage ; and indeed our theatri- 
cal heroes, who top such parts, might 
be supposed to have copied, as a 
last resource, from the heroes of the 
shoulderknot We also sometimes 
meet with a straggling personation 
of this character, got up in common 
life from pure romantic enthusiasm, 
and on absolutely ideal principles. 
I recollect a well-grown, comely ha- 
berdasher, who made a practice of 
walking every day from Bishop’s- 
gate-street to Pall-mall and Bond- 
street, with the undaunted air and 
strut of a general-offic^er ; and also a 
prim undertaker, who regularly ten^ 
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dered his person^ whenever the wea- 
ther would permit, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Camberwell into the fa- 
vourite promenades of the city, with a 
mincing gait that would have become 
a jTCntleman-usher of the black-rod. 
IVnat a strange infatuation to live in 
a dream of bein^ taken for what one 
is not,-*in deceiving others, |ind at 
the same time ourselves; for, no 
doubt, these persons believed that 
they thus appeared to the world in 
their true characters, and that their 
assumed pretensions did no more than 
justice to their real merits ! 

Dress makes the man, and want of it the 
fellow : 

The rest is all but leather and prunella. 


I confess, however, that I admire 
this look of a gentleman, more when 
it rises from the level of common 
life, and bears the stamp of intel- 
lect, than when it is formed out of 
the mould of adventitious circum- 
stances. I think more highly of Wy- 
cherley than I do of Lord Hinchin- 
broke, for looking like a lord. In the 
one, it was the effect of native genius, 
grace, and spirit ; in the other, com- 
paratively speaking, of pride or cus- 
tom. A visitor complimenting Vol- 
taire on the growth and flourishing 
condition of some trees in his grounds^ 
Aye,” said the French wit, they 
have nothing else to do ! ” A lord 
has nothing to do but to look like a 
lord: our comic poet had something 
else to do, and did it ! * 

Though the disadvantages of nature 
or accident do not act as obstacles 
to the look of a gentleman, those of 
education and employment do. A 
shoe-maker, who is bent in two over 
his daily task ; taylor, who sits 
cross-legged all day ; a ploughman, 
who wears clog-shoes over the fur- 
rowed miry soil, and can hardly drag 
his feet after him; a scholar, who 
has pored all his life over books, — 
are not likely to possess that natural 
freedom and ease, or to pay that 
strict attention to personal appear- 
ances, that the look of a gentleman 
ipmlies* 1 might add, that a man- 
milliner behind a counter, who is 
compelled to show every, jtnark of 
conmlaisance to his customers, but 
hardly expects common civility from 
them in return ; or a shetiiT's officer. 


who has a'^consciousness of power« but. 
none of good-will to or from any* 
body, — are equally remote from the 
beau ideal of this character. A man 
who is awkward from bashfrdness is- 
a clown, — as one who is showing off 
a number of impertinent airs and 
graces at every turn is a co2comb> 
or an upstart. Mere awkwardness, 
or rusticity of behaviour, may arise, 
either from want of presence of mind 
in the company of our betters, (the. 
commonest hind goes about his re- 
gular business without any of the 
Trmuvaise Ao?/Y6^, J— from a deficiency of 
breeding (as it is called) in not having . 
been taught certain fashionable ac- 
complishments — or from unremitting 
application to certain sorts of me- 
chanical labqpr, unfitting the body 
for general or indifferent uses. (That 
vulgarity which proceeds from a to- 
tal disregard of decorum, and want 
of careful controul over the different 
actions of the body — su^ji as loud 
speaking, boisterous gesticulations, 
&c. — is rather rudeness and violence 
than awkwardness or uneasy re- 
straint.^ Now the gentleman is free 
from all these causes of ungraceful 
demeanour. He is independent in 
his circumstances, and is used to en- 
ter into society on equal terms ; he 
is taught the modes of address, and, 
forms of courtesy, most commonly 
practised, and most proper to ingra- 
tiate him into the good opinion of 
those he associates with ; and he is 
relieved from the necessity of follow- 
ing any of those laborious trades, or 
callings, which cramp, strain, and 
distort the human frame. He is not 
bound to do any one earthly thing ; 
to use any exertion, or put himself- 
in any posture, that is not perfectly / 
easy and graceful, agreeable and be- . 
coming. Neither is he at present re- . 
quired to excel in any art or science, , 
game or e;(;%rcise. He is supposed 
qualified to dance a minuet, not to 
dance on the tight rope — to stand 
upright, not to stand on his head* 
He has only to sacrifice to the Graces* 
Alcibiades threw aWay a flute, be- 
cause the playing on It discomposed 
his features. T&e Uie fine gentle-^ 
man out of the common boardmg-., 
school or drawing-room accomplifl£«^> 
ments, and set him to any ruder og. 
more difficult task, andhe wffi make. 


* a great favourite with>he lhieheiii.o£ Glmlandii 
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but a sorry figure. Ferdinand in the 
Tempest^ when he is put by Pros- 
pero to carry logs of wood, does not 
strike us as a very heroical character, 
though he loses nothing of the king’s 
aon. If a young gallant of the first 
fashion were asked to shoe a horse, 
or hold a plough, or fell a tree, he 
-would make a very awkward busi- 
uess of the first experiment. I saw 
a set of young naval officers, very 
genteel-looking young men, playing 
at rackets not long ago, and it is im- 
possible to describe the uncouthness 
of their motions, and unaccountable 
contrivances for hitting the ball. — 
Something effeminate as well as com- 
nion-place, then, enters into the com- 

S osition of the gentleman : he is 
ttle of the petit-maiire \w his preten- 
aions. He is only graceful and ac- 
complished in those things to which 
he has paid almost his whole atten- 
tion, — such as the carriage of his 
body, and "Adjustment of his dress ; 
and to which he is of sufficient im- 
portance in the scale of society to 
attract the idle attention of others. 

A man’s manner of presenting him- 
self in company is but a superficial 
test of his real qualifications. Ser- 
jeant Atkinson, we are assured by 
Pielding, would have marched, at the 
head of his platoon, up to a masked 
battery, with less apprehension than 
he came into a room full of pretty 
wromen. So we may sometimes see 
persons look foolish enough on en- 
tering a party, or returning a saluta- 
tion, who instantly feel themselves 
at home, and recover all their self- 
possession, as soon as any of that sort 
of conversation begins from which 
nine-tenths of the company retire in 
the extremest trepidation, lest they 
should betray their ignorance or in- 
capacity. A high spirit and stubborn 
pride are often accompanied with an 
unprepossessing and unpretending ap- 
pearance. The greatest heroes do not 
ahow it by their looks. — There are 
individuals of a nervous habit, who 
might be said to abhor their own per- 
sons, and to startfe at their own ap- 
pearance, as the* peacock tries to hide 
Its legs. They are always shy, un- 
comfortable, restless ; and all their ac- 
tions are, in a manner, at cros.s-pur- 
pb^es with themselves. This, of 
^urse, destroys the look we are speak. 
Ingof, from the want of ease and self- 
confidence. There is another sort who 


CJan. 

have too much negligence of manner 
and contempt for formal punctilios. 
They take their full swing in what- 
ever they are about, and make it seem 
almost necessary to get out of their 
way.— Perhaps something of this bold, 
licentious, slovenly, lounging charac- 
ter may be objected by a fastidious 
eye to the appearance of Lord C— . 
It might be said of him, without 
disparagement, that he looks more 
like a lord than like a gentleman. 
We see nothing petty or finical, as- 
suredly,— nothing hard-bound or rein- 
ed-in,— but a flowing outline, a broad, 
free style. He sits in the House of 
Commons, with his hat slouched over 
his forehead, and a sort of stoop in 
his shoulders, as if he cowered over 
his antagonists, like a bird of prey 
over its quarry,— hatching vain em- 
pires." There is an irregular gran- 
deur about him, an unwieldy power, 
loose, disjointed, voluminous and 
vast," — coiled up in the folds of 
its own purposes, — cold, death-like, 
smooth, and smiling, — that is neither 
quite at ease with itself, nor safe for 
others to approach ! On the other 
hand, there is the Marquis Wellesley, 
a jewel of a man. He advances into 
Ids place in the House of Lords, with 
head erect, and his best foot fore- 
most. The star sparkles on his 
breast, and the garter is seen bound 
tight below his knee. It might be 
thought that he still trod a measure 
on soft carpets, and was surrounded, 
not only by spiritual and temporal 
lords, but 

Stores of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize. 

The chivalrous spirit that shines 
through him, the air of gallantry 
in his personal as well as rheto- 
rical appeals to the House, glances a 
partial lustre on the Woolsack as he 
addresses it; and makes LordErskine 
raise his sunken head from a dream 
of transient popularity. His heedless 
vanity throws itself unblushingly on 
the unsuspecting candour of his hear- 
ers, and ravishes mute admiration. 
You would almost guess of this noble- 
man, beforehand that he was a Mar- 
quis — something higher than an Earl, 
and less important than a Duke. Na- 
ture has just fitted him for the niche 
he fills in the scale of rank or tide. He 
is a finished miniature picture set in 
brilliants : Lord C* might be 
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compared to a loose sketch in oil^ not 
properly hung. The character of the 
one is ease, of the other elegance.-— 
Elegance is something more than 
ease ; it is more than a freedom from 
awkwardness or restraint. It im- 

I )lies, I conceive, a precision, a po- 
ish, a sparkling effect, spirited, yet 
delicate, which is perfectly exempli- 
fied in Lord Wellesley's face and fi- 
gure. 

The greatest contrast to this little 
lively nobleman, was the late Lord 
Stanhope. Tall above his peers, he 
resented an appearance something 
etween a Patagonian chief and one 
of the Long Parliament. With his 
long black hair, unkempt and wild — 
his black clothes, lank features, 
strange antics, and screaming voice, 
he was the Orson of debate. 

A Satyr that comes staring from tlie woods, 
Cannot at first speak like an orator.* 

Yet he was both an orator and a wit 
in his way. His harangues were an 
odd jumlile of logic and mechanics, 
of the statutes at large and Joe Miller 
jests, of stem principle and sly hu- 
mour, of shrewdness and absurdity, 
of method and madness. What is 
more extraordinary, he was an ho- 
nest man. He particularly delight- 
ed in his eccentric onsets, to make 
havoc of the bench of bishops. T 
like," said he, to argue with one 
of my lords the bishops ; and the 
reason why I do so is, that I ge- 
nerally have the best of the argu- 
ment." He was altogether a differ- 
ent man from Lord Eldon ; yet his 
lordship gave him good oeillades," 
as he broke a jest, or argued a moot- 
point, and, while he spoke, smiles, 
roguish twinkles, glittered in his 
eye. 

The look of the gentleman, the 
noblernan-look," is little else than the 
reflection of the looks of the world. — 
We smile at those who smile upon 
us : we are gracious to those who 
pay their court to us : we naturally 
acquire confidence and ease when all 
goes well with us, when we are en- 
couraged by the flatteries of fortune, 
and the good opinion of mankind. A 
whole street bowing regularly to a 
man every time he ride^ out, may 
teach him how to pull off his hat in 
return, without supposing a particu- 
lar genius for bowing (more than for 


governing, or any thing else) born in 
the family. It has been obsenreH 
that persons who sit for their pictiir^ 
improve the character of their coun« 
tenances, from the desire they have 
to procure the most favourable re- 
presentation of themselves. Tell 
me, pray good Mr. Smirk, when you 
come to the eyes, that I may call up 
a look," says the Alderman's wife, 
in Foote's Farce of Taste. Ladies 
grow handsome by looking at them- 
selves ill the glass, and heightening 
the agreeable airs and expression of 
features they so much admire there. 
So the favourites of fortune adjust 
themselves in the glass of fashion^ 
and the flattering illusions of public 
opinion. — Again, the expression of 
^ce in the gentleman, or thorough- 
bred man ctf the world, is not that of 
refinement so much as of flexibility ; 
of sensibility or enthusiasm, so much 
as of indifference,: — it argues pre- 
sence of mind, rather than enlarge- 
ment of ideas. In this if differs from 
the heroic and philosophical. Instead 
of an intense unity of purpose, wound 
up to some greaft occasion, it is dis- 
sipated and frittered down into a 
number of evanescent expressions, fitt- 
ed for every variety of unimportant 
occurrences : instead of the expansion 
of general thought or intellect, you 
trace chiefly the little, trite, cautious, 
moveable lines of conscious, but con- 
cealed self-complacency. If Rai- 
phael had painted St. Paul as a gen- 
tleman, what a figure he would have 
made of the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles — occupied with itself, not carri- 
ed away, raised, mantling with his 
subject-insinuating his doctrines 
into his audience, not launching them 
from him with the tongues of the 
Holy Spirit, and with fiery zeal 
scorching his looks ! — Gentlemen 
luckily can afford to sit for their own 
portraits: painters do not trouble 
them to ^t as studies for history. — 
What a difference is there in this re- 
spect between a Madona of Ra- 
phael, and a lady of fashion, even by 
Vandyke: the opp refined and ele- 
vated, the other light and trifling, 
with no emanation *of soul, no depth 
of feeling, — each arch expression 
playing on the surface, and passing 
into any other at pleasure,— 'no one 
thought having its full scope, but 
checked by some other,— soft, care* 


* Roioommon’s Traodation Horace’s Art of Poetry* 
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.Mpb> iaiiaan, .j^ued> affected, a> 
f French physiognomy 
|A4inore cut. up and subdivided into 
lines, and sharp angles than 
M^^irother : it does not want for sub- 
jtlMy# or an air of gentility, which 
Isisl it often has in a remarkable de- 
gjjEifie/;— but it is the most unpoetical 
ai^ the least picturesque of all others. 
—1 cannot explain what 1 mean by 
this variable telegraphic machinery 
of polite expression better than by 
an obvious allusion. Every one by 
walking the streets of London (or 
any other populous city) acquires a 
vralk which is easily distinguished 
firosn that of strangers ; a quick flexi- 
bUlty of movment, a smart jerk, an 
a^irin^ , and confident tread, and an 
ail^ as if determined to keep the liujs 
of inarch ; but for all that, there is 
not much grace or grandeur in this 
llNsal strut : you see the person is not 
a^ouutry bumpkin, but you would 
not say, be is a hero or a sa^e, be- 
cause he is^a cockney. So it is in 
pa^i&g through the artificial and 
^iekly peopled scenes of life. You 
g# the look of a man of the world : 
you rub off the pedant and the clown; 
but you do not make much progress 
in ..wisdom ^or virtue, or in the charac- 
teristic expression of either. 

The character of a gentleman (I 
take it) may be explained nearly 
thus:-— A blackguard {un vaurien,) 
iSMi fellow who does not care whom 
lias« offends ; a clown is a blockhead 
who does not know when he offends : 
arraentleman is one who understands 
aarir shows every* mark of deference 
to the daims of self-love in others, 
and exacts it in return from them. 
BbUteTiess, and the pretensions to the 
ofaiaraoter in question, have reference 
ahnostontirely to this reciprocal ma- 
nifestation, of good-will and good 
crpinion .towards each other in casual 
anrioty. Morality regulates our sen- 
tiasants and conduct as thby have a 
oonneetion with ultimate and inipor- 
tanl consequences:* — Manners, pro- 
pprly speakingv regulate our words 
awiBcdons in the rputine of personal 
infeiBourse. They have little to do 
willt)>real kindnets of intention, or 
pfBMdral: semees, . op disinterested 
sfwei fl aq s ty but^theyputiOn the garb, 
and mow thwe^fnaranco: of these, in 
endlr tan preventi a bveadi of the. 
pinsa,T.'aw to'.naoolh mad vanii^^ 
ower the ^scordant materials, when 
any immber ofindivkhudanse bmight 


in contact together. The. 
tional compact of good manners doee 
not reach beyond the moment aad 
the company*. Say, for instance, that 
the rabble^ the labouring and induov 
trious part of the commumty, are 
taken up with supplying their own 
wants,^ and pining over their own 
hardships,*— scram^ng for what th^ 
can get,* and not reining on any of 
their pleasures, or troubling them* 
selves about the fastidious pretensions 
of others: again, there are philoso** 
phers who are busied in the pursuit 
of truth, — or patriots who are active 
for the good of their country; but 
here, we will suppose, are a pared 
of people got together who having no 
serious wants of their own, with lel« 
sure and independence, and caring 
little about abstract truth or prac# 
tical utility, are met for no mof* 
tal purpose but to say, and to do all 
manner of obliging things, to pay 
the greatest possible respect, and 
show the most delicate and flattering 
attentions to one another. The po.» 
litest set of gentlemen and ladies in 
the world can do no more than this. 
The law» that regulate this species 
of artificial and fantastic society are 
conformable to its ends and origim 
The fine gentleman or lady must not, 
on any account, say a rude thii^ tor 
*che persons present, but you may 
turn them into the utmost ridicule 
the instant they are gone ; nay, not 
to do so is sometimes considered as 
an indirect slight to the party that 
remains.' You must compliment 
your bitterest foe to his face, and may 
slander your dearest friend behind 
back. The last may be immoral,^ but- 
it is not unmannerly. The gallant 
maintains his title to this character 
by treating every woman he meets 
with the same marked and unremit- 
ting attention as if she was his mis*, 
tress: the courtier treats every nunr. 
with the same professions of esteem 
and kindness as if he was an aocom*. 
plice with him in some plot against 
mankind. Of course, these psofea*. 
8ions> made only to pleas^ .{po^fec: 
nothing in practice. To 
them afferwards> as literal* obtiga*»v 
tions, would be to' betray an igao^r 
ranee of this Mnd. of hiterliide,. jir 
masquerading in real life*. To nriw 
your .friend at ifeqptsnctiiiscmisistaHtt 
wHh} the chafOclMV of a ^ntiwiam 
and a man of honour, if it is done 
with eivility | thsugit to^ warn him of 
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his danger^ so as to imply a donbt sation and intercourse^ both on and 
of his judgment^ or interference with off the stage^ has somehow since eva^ 
his will, would be to subject your- porated ; the disguises of royalty, 
self to be run i^ough the body with nobility, gentry have been in some 
a sword. It is that which wounds measure seen through : we have in- 
the self-love of the individual that is dividually become of little import- 
offensive — that which flatters it that ance, compared with greater objects, 
is welcome — however salutary the in the eyes of our neighbours, and even 
one, or howevei* fatal the otjier may in our own : abstract topics, not per- 
be. A habit of plain-speaking is to- sonal pretensions, are the order of 
tally contrary to the tone of good- the day ; so that what remains of 
breeding. You must prefer the opi- the character we have been talking 
nion of the company to your own, of, is chiefly exotic and provincial, and 
and even to truth. I doubt whether may be seen still flourishing in coun- 
a gentleman must not be of the esta- try places, in a wholesome, vegeta- 
blished church, and a Tory. A true ble state of decay, 
cavalier can only be a martyr to the A man may have the manners of a 
fashion. A Whig lord appears to me gentleman Without having the look, 
as great an anomaly as a patriot- and he may have the character of a 
king. A sectary is sour and unsoci- gentleman, in a more abstracted point 
able. A philosopher is quite out of of view, without the manners. The 
the question. He is in the clouds, feelings of a gentleman, in this innate 
and had better not be let down on the sense, only denote a more refined 
floor in a basket, to play the block- humanity — a spirit delicate in itself, 
head. He is sure to commit himself in and unwilling to offend, either in the 
good company — and by dealing al- greatest or the smallest things. This 
ways in abstractions, and driving at may be coupled with absence of 
generalities, to offend against the three mind, with ignorance of forms, and 
proprieties of time, place, and person, frequent blunders. But the will is 
Authors are angry, loud, and vehe- good. The spring of gentle offices 
merit in argument: the man of more and true regards is untainted. A 
refined breeding, who has been all person of this stamp blushes at an 
tranquillity and smiles," goes away, impropriety he was guilty of twenty 
and tries to ruin the antagonist whom years before, though he is, perhaps, 
he could not vanquish in a dispute. — liable to repeat it to-morrow. He 
I'he manners of a court, and of po- never forgives himself for even a slip 
lished life, are by no means down- of the tongue, that implies an as- 
right, strait-forward, but the con- sumption of superiority over any 
trary. They have something drama- one. In proportion to the concessions 
tic in them ; each person plays an made to liim, he lowers his demands, 
assumed part ; the affected, over- He gives the wall to a beggar : * 
strained politeness, and suppression but does not always bow to great 
of real sentiment, lead to concealed men. This class of character have 
irony, and . the spirit of satire and been called God Almighty's gentle- 
raillery ; and hence we may account men." There are not a great many 

for the perfection of the genteel co- of them. The late G-^; — D was 

medy of the century before the last, one ; — for we understand that that 
when poets mingled in the court-cir- gentleman was not able to survive 
cles, and took their cue from the some ill-di!|posed person's having as- 
splendid ring serted of him, that he had mistaken 

Of mimic statesmen and their merry king. Lord Castlereagh for the author of 

The essence of this sort of conver- Waverley. — T. 

* The writer of this article once saw a Prince of the Blood pufl off his bat to every 
one in the street, till hO came to- the beggannan that swept the crossing. This was a 
nice distinction. Farther, it was a distinction that the writer of this article would not 
make to be a Prince of the Bl(M)d. Perhaps, however, a question might be started m 
the manner of Montaigne, whether the beggar ^ not pull off his hat in qu^'ty of M- 
ing chari^ and not as a mark of respect Now a Prince may decline giving ^an^, 
though he is obliged to return a civility. If he docs not, he may be treated with dis- 
respect another time, .and flat is an altemative'he.is bound to prevent Any other per- 
aon miffht set* up su^m flea,, but the jietsoir to whom a whole eteeethad been bowing 
just bttore* 
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WITHERED VIOLETS. 

Long years have pass’d^ pale flowers,* since you 
Were cull’d and given in brightest bloom. 

By one whose eye eclipsed your blue. 

Whose breath was like your own perfume. 

Long years ! but, though your bloom be gone> 
The fragrance which your freshness shed 
Survives, as memory lingers on 
When all that bless'd its birth have fled. 

Thus hues and hopes will pass away — 

Thus youth, and bloom, and bliss, depart : 
Oh ! what is left when these decay ? 

The faded leat~the wither’d heart ! 

Sept 20. 


THE RAINBOW. 

c- 

The evening was glorious, and light through the trees. 

Play'd the sunshine and rain-drops, the birds and the breeze ; 
The landscape, outstretching in loveliness, lay 
On the lap of the year, in the beauty of May. 

For the Queen of the Spring, as she pass’d down the vale. 

Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on the gale ; 

And the sgiile of her promise gave joy to the hours. 

And flush in her footsteps sprang herbage and flowers. 

The skies, like a banner in sunset unroll'd, 

O’er the west threw their splendour of azure and gold ; 

But one cloud at distance rose dense, and increased. 

Till its margin of black touch’d the zenith, and east. 

We gazed on the scenes, while around us they glow'd. 

When a vision of beauty appear’d on the cloud ; — 

'Twas not like the Sun, as at mid-day we view, 

Nor the Moon that rolls nightly through star-light and blue. 

Like A Spirit, it came in the van of .the storm ! 

And the eye, and the heart, hail’d its beautiful form ; 

For it look’d not severe, like an Angel of Wrath, 

But its garment of brightness illumed its dark path. 

In the hues of its grandeur sublimely it stood. 

O’er the river, the village, the field, and the wood ; 

And river, field, village, and woodlands grew bright. 

As conscious they gave and afforded delight. 

'Twas the bow of Omnipotence ; bent in His hand. 

Whose grasp at Creation the Universe spann’d ; 

’Twas the presence of God, in a symbol sublime ; 

His Vow from the Flood to the exit of Time ! 

Not dreadful, as when in the whirlwind he pleads. 

When storms are his chariot, and lightnings his steeds ; 

The blac& clouds his banner of vengeance unfurl'd. 

And thvmder his voice to a guilt-stricken world ; — 

In the breath of his presence when thousands expire. 

And seas boil with fury, and rocks bum with Are ; 

And the sword, and the plague-spot with death strew the plain^ 
And vultures, and wolves, are the graves of the slain 

Not such was that Rainbow, that beautiful one I 
Whose arch was refraction, its key-stone — the Sun ; 
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A Pavilion it seem’d which the Deity graced. 

And Justice and Mercy met there, and embraced. 

Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the gloom. 

Like Love o'er a death-couch, or Hope o'er the tomb ; 
Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired. 

As Love had just vanish'd, or Hope had expired. 

I gaz’d not alone on that source of my song ; — 

To all who beheld ijt these verses belong. 

Its presence to all was the path of the Lord ! 

Each full heart expanded, — grew warm, — and adored ? 

Like a visit — the converse of friends — or a day, 

That Bow from my sight pass'd for ever away ; 

Like that visit, that converse, that day — to my heart. 
That Bow from rente mbi'ance can never depart. 

'Tis a picture in memory distinctly defined. 

With the strong, and unperishing colours of mind ; 

A part of my being beyond iny controul. 

Beheld on that cloud, and trarj^scribed on my soul. 


SONNET. 

It is not that she moveth like a queen, 

(Although her graceful air 1 must admire ;) 

Nor that her eye shoots forth the falcon's fire, 

(And yet her gentle glance is bright and k»en :) 

Perhaps Diana’s hair had scarcely been 

Thus braided ; nor the voice of choiring bird 
Entirely thus, in old times, sweetly heard. 

When that great huntress trod the forests green. 

What matters this ? — Xo me her eye is fill'd 
With radiant meaning, and her tones are clear 
And soft as music, a sweet soul betraying ; 

And o'er her flushing cheek (ah ! sensitive child !) 

Beautiful pain is seen, too often, playing. 

As though to say, Perfection dwells not even here." 

B. 


SONNET, 

Written in the Woods of Bolton Abbnj, Yorkshire. 

There is no lovelier scene in all the land. — 

Around me far a green enchantment lies. 

Fed by the weeping of these April skies. 

And touch’d by Fancy’s great alltcharming wand." 
Almost I expect to see a lightsome band 

Come stealing thro' the hazel boughs, that cross 
My path — or half-asleep upon the moss 
Some Satyr, with stretch’d arm, and clenched hand. 

—It is a place of beauty : here, half hid 
By yellowing ash and drooping aspens, run 
The river waters,* — ^ to meet the sun ; 

And in tlie distance, Soiling in its might. 

The fatal fall is seen, — the thundering strid; 

And over all the morning blue and bright. Br 


The river (the Wh^irfe) runs eastwanl. 
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LINES 

WrUtenfor a Young LadyU Pocket Book^ neat the Ruint of HmeP 9 
‘ ViUa (jto called^) a little above the Cascades at Tivoli. 

Wliat do 1 see P waters that glide 
Gracefully slow where olives wave ; 

The aloes on the mountain-side — 

A moundj — perhaps the poet's grave. 

What do I hear ? an under-sound 
From yonder chasm that yawns below. 

Which darts a shudder through the ground. 

And shakes the flowers that round me grow. 

'Tis thus, wheti moments smoothly pass. 

An inward trembling of the soul 
Predicts, with fatal truth, alas ! 

That tow'rds a fearful change they roll. 

But let me check those thoughts of pain, 

That fron\ black mefhory take their hue, 

For flowery hopes should deck the strain 
That comes an offering to you : — 

Yes — you shall tread those paths of life 
By which the peaceful streamlets roam, 

• Far from the horrors of the strife 

Where 'gainst the dark rock strikes the foam. 


LETTER FROM JOHN O’GROATS’ TO THE EDITOR, 

EKCLOSINO SPECIMENS OP A POEM. 

' Sir, — I take the liberty of sending you some extracts from a new poem 
which a friend of mine threatens to publish. I have perused the work, and 
ahall only say it treats upon every subject ; but, principally, on Poetry,— 
Criticism, — the Fancy, — Nature, — Coleridge, — Waterloo Bridge, — Aristotle, 
—Walter Scott,— Youth, — Port Wine, — ^the Author, — Astronomy, — Tom 
Moore,— Botany, — Intoxication, — Manias, — Hauicalism, — Mr. Ex-Sheriff 
P—rk-ns,— Sunset, — Chemistry, — and other similar subjects. My extracts 
are, like tea-pots, of various sorts and sizes: — but, if I write a long proem, 
my sheet will be filled, — and I cannot afford a double letter from this great 
distance. By the way, ’tis a pity you Magazine Editors will not, like other 
tradesmen, send travellers round the country to solicit orders and communis 
cations ; a shilling, or eighteen-penny postage on every communication, is a 
serious tax to a poor bard, and must debar you from many a choice article. 

John 0'Groats\ 

Nov. 8, 1820. 

* 19. 

Last year, kind reader, it comes o'er my mind 
With Chemistry I was awhile quite thick ; 

I broke retorts with decomposing wind. 

And burnt m^ house with mixtures phosphoric. 

And with voltaic batteries refin'd 
Gdld, silver, charbon (Anglice, burnt stick) 

But now my folly's chang'd — I'd have you know it, 

I've clos'd my lab'ratory, andAum'd poet 
« « 0 * 0 0.0 
80. 

How sweet to' hear the sound of rashingp^ waters. 

As o'erii.rock the sparkling, cunwots dash ! 



LeHerJrom John to ike Editor, 

'Tis like the witching voice of Beauty's daughters 
When on your face their vivid glances flash ; 

Or the gay sound of childhood's heartfelt laughters^ 
AVhich oft against my recreant memory clash^ 

And bid the forms of long-since vanished years 
Appear (a bull /) and trickle into tears ! 
«»««««* 

109 . 

A lovely night, by Styx ! the ocean's hue 
More beautiful than ever seems to me ; 

It vies with heav'n in deepness of its blue. 

And that 1 deem appears a floating sea 
More distant, yet inviting to the view — 

Oh ! that if there my spirit now might be ! 

Oh ! that I dwelt in yon bright twinkling star. 

And view'd this earthly planet from afar! 

no. » 

Calm is the deep— except upon the shore 
Where stretching capes encroach upon its waves. 
And there the bursting bfeakers loigily roar. 

And hoarsely chafe against their sea- worn caves ; 
The wild fowl's note the distant bay comes o'er 
From where the ooze the silent water laves : 
—But, lo I a Hash — and hark I a sound proceeds^ 
Man, man is there I some helpless victim bleeds! 

« « 41 ^ ^ « 

120 . 

1 cease this strain — ^lest such convulsive iftarts 
Should make the world believe me like that wight. 
Who long hath wafted home from forei^ parts 
Tokens his bosom is in wretched pli^t ; 

Mine is as bad no doubt, but there are hearts 
Of which too little can't be said : — I'll write 
About my sorrows on*some future day 
When my chvveux are grown more scant and grey. 

121 . 

Now Fve no fancy for such public sorrow, 

I keep my woes and griefs lock'd up at home, 

I may, however, change my mind to-morrow. 

And take a fancy in the east to roam : 

Then moodiness and morbidness I'll borrow. 

And send to press a misanthropic tome ; 

But as 1 take it these loose rambling verses 
Would come but badly from a moaning Thirsis. 

« V « « tt « 

190 . 

John Bull has ever been a very gi^ll, 

A spoonic gagg’d — a flat — so Ibnd of hobbies^ 

* « « » 

191 . 

'Tis curious to embody into rhyme,” , 

(As Coleridg^e terms the art of versifying*) 

The varied things that each have fed a timb 
John's lust for Lions — and as I am trying 
To make a book — (a deed I hope no crime) 


* Vide somewhere in his Christaielle, 





so Living Anihort^Lord Byrm* ^Jan* 

Suppose at each> as it is past me flying, 

1 take a shot, and bag it in my poem — 

Well I begin — and here I end my proem. 

«..»•««« 

199 . 

As lately boxing has become poetical 
It ill becomes my verses to speak light of it. 

So I will merely add a line parenthetical. 

Which is — Oh ! ever keep me from the sight of it ! 

And, if my stanza can become pathetical 

111 weep o’er one who loved with wit to write of it-^ 

Alas ! poor Corcoran— Laureate of the ring ! 

Let me this garland o^er thy coffin fling ! 

210 . 

Here comes a lawyer — of his wiles beware! 

His smile is death, his frown with danger teems ; 

Yet, he so softly leads you to his snare. 

You think that blessings hover round his schemes ; 

His words so kind — his promises so fair ! 

Unto the* last he soothes with hope’s gay dreams. 

Like the decoy which leads the wild fowl on 
Till it turns round — and all egress is gone. 

♦ # * ijf * * ♦ 

« 229 . 

But I must cease — ^nor write a stanza more. 

My printer is engag’d — my price is fix’d. 

And \f I raise my stanzas to twelve score 
I fear my publisher would be perplex’d 
To sell my book for current shillings four — 

So here ’tis done — good, bad, andjniddling mix’d ; 

Reader, I ask but little — being shy — 

Abuse me if you please — ^but pray first buy. 

N. 


LIVING AUTHORS. 
No. IV. 


LORD BYRON. 


Lord Byron’s compositions do not 
entitle him to be called the best of 
nur present poets ; but his personal 
character, and the history of his life 
have clearly rendered him the most 
interesting and remarkable of the 
ersons who now write poetry. If 
e is not, as we have said of another, 
the author we would most wish to 
be,” he is certainly the living author 
who is chiefly the marvel, and the 
show” of our day and generation- 
leaving the word boast” out of the 
quotation, as leading to premature 
mscussion. — ^Whatever general judg- 
ment we may pronounce on his qua- 
lities as a writer, guiding ourselves 
by the rules of criticism, mere can be 
no doubt of his standing a towering 
object m the moral and intellectum 


horizon of his age ; and he is des- 
tined so to endure, and to captivate 
and astonish the eye of posterity, 
when all that is common of our pos- 
sessions is forgotten, and all that is 
weak and little is crumbled into dust ; 
when the outline of that busy and 
crowded portion of space and time 
which is so much to us, will be 
traced, like that of an ancient city, by 
a few single, elevated, and imperish-i 
able monuments. 

It does seem scarcely possible to 
pay too much for the glorious assur* 
ance of so enduring, to be so here- 
after regarded ; — yet, by Lord 
Byron, it has been purchased at a 
most serious, and even appalling ex- 
pense in more than one kind of earth- 
ly good. Never,— in our • opinion at 
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leasts— has that, which is properly 
called notoriety been so intimately 
united with the more noble essence 
of true famey as it is in the case of 
this writer ; and^ what strikes us as 
more strange still, he even recon« 
ciles those dubious and questionable 
qualities, which fall under the head 
of empirical, with the acquirement 
of sterling renown.— The personal in- 
terest, we believe, has always been 
above the poetical in Lord Byron’s 
compositions ; and, what is much 
worse, they appear to have been, in 
almost every instance, studiously 
calculated to produce this effect. It 
is true, the noble author has never 
distinctly offered us a professed 
ortrait of himself in any of his 
eroes ; but his plan, we think, 
has been a more objectionable one. 
While he has introduced, in most of 
them, features so odious and anti- 
social, that self-exposure in such a 
light might be regarded as an unna- 
tural offence, and one more directly 
insulting to moral feeling than the 
bare practice of vice, — he has boldly 
and bare-facedly coupled the his- 
tories of his bravocs and villains with 
the incidents of his own life ; min- 
gled their feelings with even affected- 
ly open disclosures of his own ; — nay, 
he has sketched from the most sacred 
recesses of his own privacy, to the , 
injury of other sensibility than his 
own, accompaniments to the scenes 
of debauchery, despair, and violence 
of which he has chiefly formed his 
poetical representations. Rousseau's 
confessions were avowedly of him- 
self : whatever may be their abso- 
lute truth, they are most curious- 
ly true as an exhibition of character : 
their minute moral anatomy is as 
stupendous as the system of the 
blood-vessels and capillary tubes of 
the body ; and, though indecent and 
offensive as a piece of self-exposure, 
they are coupled, all the way through, 
with so much evidence of actual per- 
sonal responsibility, that the fancy is 
kept in subordination to the moral 
Judgment of the reader, and the 
usual rules of social intercourse and 
human duty are not respited in his 
mind. Lord Byron's creations, how- 
ever, are addressed to the poetical 
sympathies of his readers, while their 
main interest is derived from awaken- 
ing a recollection of some fact of the 
mthor's or a conviction of an 


analog to the author's own charac^ 
ter. A confusion is thus occaaione^^ 
in the breast of him whose attention 
is captivated by the productions m 
question, unfavourable altogether Up 
right and pure feeling. The impress* 
sion left on the mind, is neither stricU 
ly that of a work of art, to be pro- 
nounced upon according to the rules 
applicable to art, — nor of a matter- 
of-fact, appealing to the principles of 
sound judgment in such cases ; — ^but 
what is striking in poetry is made 
a set-oif against what is objection- 
able in morals, — while that which 
would be condemned as false, thea- 
trical, or inconsistent, according to 
the laws of poetical criticism, is 
often rendered the most taking part 
of the whole composition by its evi- 
dent connection with real and pri- 
vate circumstances, that are of a 
nature to tickle the idle, impertinent^ 
and most unpoetical curiosity of the 
public. This sort of balancing sys- 
tem is not fair : — Lord l^ron mould 
either give us Childe Harold, Con- 
rad, &c. as what painters call his- 
torical portraits ^of himself, or he 
should leave us free to judge of them 
as we would judge of a statue, or of 
a picture, or of any strictly poetical 
personage. As it is, the literary im- 
perfections of the Childe, &c. merge 
in the personal peculiarities of the 
author ; — and again, where it might 
be useful to hold the latter to answer 
personally for certain licences, ren- 
dered stimulating and seductive by 
irregular and unfit allusions, he 
escapes from this responsibility into 
the fictitious hero—after perhaps 
mortally corrupting principle by 
touching the sensiblity with traits 
that derive all their force from 
his own history. The unsoundness 
of this style of composition, is of a 
double nature : it depraves the taste 
as well as taints the purity of the 
moral feelmg. 

A person^ interest of this nature 
by no means enters legitimately 
amongst the qualities that form poe- 
tical power and beauty: if the re- 
flection of the Author's character 
must be seen in such compositions as 
profess to be imajfinative, it too 
should take an imaginative hue, and 
lie deep and dim in the heart of tbe 
strain, going, shadow-like, with all 
the variations of its current. Lord 
Lord Byron’s egotism^ thereforoi we 
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eHilliier to'be one of those properties 
jii(>layed in ‘his works^ which ' 
dlitded ter At the commencement as 
bartaking of an empirical nature. 
Its effect is to give a prodigious in- 
terest to his compositions with the 
toninion run of the readers and buy- 
ers of books: it forms admirable 
mtter for table-talk — not such as 
tiliat in the London Magazine^ 
but such as is to be heard about the 
west-end of the town — to be enabled^ 
00 Ms lordship’s own authority^ to 
discuss his lordship's remorse^ and 
misanthropy, and widiered feelings, 
and youthful disappointments, and 
faded hopek !-^Lord Byron's genius 
should be above supplying matter for 
such heartless gossip : — if he really 
have (as we earnestly hope he has 
not) genuine cause foi;, melanch(Ay 
reminiscences, approaching to the 
boiTor of despair, he should in- 
'otruct his sorrows to be proud;** other- 
wise his own fine verse tells against 
llbnself— « 

[The rockf the vulture, and the chain, 

\AU that the proud can feel of pain^ 

"The agony they do no: 

The BuiiY^ting sense of woe 

Which speaks but in its loneliness, 

^And then is jealous lest the sky 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 

Until its voice is echoless. 

Griefs revolting in their cause, and • 
poisonous and cureless in their 
effects, ought to be kept as secret as 
a mortal cancer, — which no one who 
pines under it ever thinks of display- 
mg to company, to have its gangre- 
nous colours admired, and made a 
theme for the exclamations of silly 
wonder. Sufferings calculated to 
'excite deep commiseration and kind 



ly regarded as public nuisances when 
they court display and are obtruded 
tm our senses, — not merely as offen- 
aive spectacles, but as* dangerous 
causes of the deformity of others by 
eperating on susceptible dispositions 
‘with their diseased and monstrous 
‘Influence. Besides, there is but too 
much reason for suspecting, that 
'thefe is more of ‘trick than calamity 
in many of these exhibitions: the 
[seemingly infirm object, who pain- 
, fully limps on crutches before the 
"passengers in the street, calling their 
'Attention to his old, but unhealed 
*lfOCmds ; his festering sores which he 


must carry about with him ^ to Mt 
dying day,— is often known to Join 
the merry dance in the evening, with 
Other active cripples, and healthful 
bed-ridden'! In the pauses of the 
fiddle they count the gains which 
they owe to their afflictions, — and 
chirp over their cups on the strength 
of the supply which their agonies 
have procured to them. 

Is there no ground for suspicion 
that Lord Byron's grief, and despair, 
—which are for ever at the end of his 
pen, except when he is writing notes 
to his poems, and those New Mo*- 
ralities, Beppo and Don Juan, — 
are in a good measure feelings of 
ceremony. They are certainly ex- 
cellent prompters of phrase ; they 
supply solemn poetical apparel for 
public occasions ; and invest the per- 
son of the author, in the imaginations 
of the daughters of noblemen, and 
the wives of tradesmen, with the 
charm of a melancholy air,— set off by 
a cap-and-feather look of desperation, 
and gestures of gentlemanly ferocity. 
The first play we ever saw, or at 
least that we recollect seeing, was 
Lewis's Castle Spectre ; and, that the 
exhibition might lose nothing of its 
full effect on our minds, it was not 
at Covent Garden or Drury Lane, 
but in a town far north of the Tweed. 
We remember well the impression 
then made on our fancy by the gen- 
tleman who played Osmyn : his com- 
plexion [^was very sallow, his brows 
were corked to appear large and 
black, his physiognomy was sad, and 
shaded by an ostrich-plume. Now, 
■from what we hear young ladies, 
'and younger gentlemen, sometimes 
say of Lord Byron, we are inclined 
to think they contemplate him as 
presenting just such another image 
of theatrical woe. 

Seared in heart, and lone, and blighted— 
More than this, / scarce can die : — 

thus concludes Lord Byron’s Fare- 
well, on the occasion of his leaving 
England, and we have had good rea- 
son since to admire the strength of 
the vivacious principle in his breast. 
His 8ubse(;[nent productions have 
seemed to intimate that dying was 
as far from his own thoughts, as his 
death is far from the wishes of book- 
sellers, and book-readers, and the ad- 
mirers of genius, and they who de- 
sire to see one of England's most dis* 
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^in^ished children restored to her 
under circumstances in every way 
satisfactory. But it absolutely makes 
one angry, in the midst of high-toned 
strains of energetic feeling, sounding 
a requiem over departed glory, or a 
celebration of immortal genius, or a 
hymn to natural beauty, glowing and 
enkindling as the rays of morning, to 
have our touched sympathies inter- 
rupted by the stage-trick of a dis- 
played pocket-handkerchief, or the 
strut of theatrical magnanimity in 
martyrdom. 

Meantime / seek no symmthies^ nor need ; 
The thorns which I have reaped are of the 
tree 

1 planted: they have torn me, — and 1 
bleed ; 

1 should have known what fruit would 
spring from such a seed. 

Childc Harold^ Canto 4. 

This is weak if sincere, and weak 
if affected. Indeed, affected it is, 
whether it be sincere or not. What 
we chiefly object to, is the mawkish- 
ness of such passages : their decency 
as confessions, aiul their consistency 
with self-respect, and the respect of 
others, in the mouth of a fashionable 
nobleman of these days, who writes 
elsewhere of ‘Mobster sallad*' and 
“ champaign punch,” are matters we 
leave to his lordship's own reflection. 
If Lord Byron has ever appeared in 
Rotten-row on horseback, he seems 
to us precluded from talking, even 
in his own poetry, in such a strange 
ranting sort of way of his sorrows 
and errors. His station in society, 
and his manners as an English gen- 
tleman, turn the laugh against his 
sombre heroics. We dare say he has 
done nothing sufficiently worse than 
other people, if all were known, to 
justify, or even render excusable, his 
rhymed remorse. If we are too se- 
vere in saying this, we are sorry for 
it ; but really our own strong suspi- 
cion is, however mortifying it might 
be to his lordship to know it, were 
he ever likely to see this article, — 
that he has by no means outdone 
many of us in improprieties ; — that, 
♦notwithstanding his numerous hints, 
which have set his admirers on hunt- 
ing out deeds without names to lay to 
his door, he is not distinj^ished by 
one unpardonable or abominable vice; 
that, his private history is by no 
means enriched with crimes of deep 
dye ; and thrft, were he now to return 
VoL. III. 


to his native land, and sit down as 
chairman of a bench of justices at th6 
quarter sessions, he might discharge 
the duties of his office, with an easjf 
conscience, against all offenders 
likely to be placed at the bar — with 
the exception of those very unfor- 
tunate persons, who have to an- 
swer to their parish officers for 
‘^loving not wisely, but too well**^ 
We repeat, that our regret would 
be most sincere were we to be con- 
vinced, hereafter, that we had dealt 
too hardly by his lordship, in ex^ 
pressing this disbelief: but, though 
he chooses to tell us that his “ springs 
of life are poisoned,” and that he 
“ must bear what time cannot abate/' 
and that he may justly have incurred 
a mortal wound “ for his ancestral 
faiflts, or hi^ own,”— we persist in 
discrediting that there is any thing 
in the past necessarily calculated to 
throw a shadow over the future por- 
tion of his lordship's life. What his 
ancestors have done amiss we can 
forgive and forget, when we know 
what it is: — whatever it may be, 
we can overlook Iiord Byron's share 
of the guilt committed by his fore- 
fathers, wele it only in gratitude for 
the following lines, in which he so 
exquisitely introduces us to one of 
his mothers : 

T)ear Nature is the kindest mother still. 
Though always changing in her avSpect 
mild ; 

From her bare bosom let me take my fill, 
Her never wean*d, though not her favoured 
child ! 

Childe Harold^ Canto 2* 

Ilis own sin-roll, we have no doubt, 
he over-estimates, as well as the 
criminal horrors of his ancestors : the 
fuss he has made about his faults 
we dare say would turn out their 
worst feature. It was a foolish and 
a very wrong thing to write the 
Farewell ; and not a well-judged 
thing to wrfte the Sketch from pri- 
vate life : but it was also foolish 
and wrong in the public to raise 
such an outcry in a matter that would 
not at all have concerned them, but 
for these unlucky publications, and 
which they made mufih more of than 
even these publications warranted. 
— To say the truth, then, we long to 
see Lord Byron once more amongst 
us, stripped of all the adventitious, 
and, we must call them, surreptiti- 
ous advantages, as an author, which 
• F 
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lie has derived from being considered 
as too bad for repentance, and too 
desperate to be pitied. We wish to 
iee him trying his strength fairly 
with other writers, without other 
’pretentions than those which we are 
confident he has never forfeited — 
,Vlz. to private honour, and the re- 
gpectabiiity of an unsullied title. — 
That he is beloved as a friend we 
know ; that he is generous, or rather 
magnificent, in his temper ; hospita- 
ble and kind when occasion serves ; 
'frank to forgive causes of offence, 
■—we also know. Although, in the 
course of this article, we shall have 
laid grave faults to his charge, they 
are not faults of an unpardonable 
nature, — nor are they committed 
with apparent struggles,— nor Ijint- 
ed at in his confessions, — nor do 
we believe that he yet repents of 
them, — nor, when he does, will 
any very heavy penance be imposed 
'upon him by society. lie must not, 
therefor ej” pique himself too much 
on the censure which we shall ap- 
ply to him in the conscientious dis- 
charge of the dlities of criticism, — 
for we have been obliged to state 
some very large sets-off of good qua- 
lities, to be subtracted from the sum 
total of blame to which we think him 
fairly entitled. 

To return, however, from this-^ 
which has become almost a digres- 
sion. His frequent allusions to his 
own private history ; his almost con- 
stant appeals to sickly sensibility by 
tricked- out representations of dis- 
reputable and garrulous sorrow and 
suffering ; and the false and inconsis- 
tent character of many of his heroes, 
in whom strong effect is purchased 
at the expense of propriety of every 
kind, constitute faults in Lord By- 
ron’s style of composition, palpable 
to an eye of any discernment. But, 
more unfortunately, they are hurt- 
fully seductive to inexperienced and 
uninstructed taste, and most mis- 
chievously calculated to give ascen- 
dancy to the heterodox judgments, 
generated in the heat and rankness of 
fashionable n^anners. It is the po- 
pularity of these faults that has made 
US feel it necesary to commence our 
observations by noticing them. We 
should not have deemed ourselves 
free to give full vent to our admira- 
tion 0^ th^ marvellous oowers of this 
remarkable intellect, if we had not 


at the outset entered a protest against 
its various heresies. That Lord By- 
ron irradiates the literature of the 
day by his genius, is incontestable ; 
but that it can be said of him, that 
he elevates the general reputation 
of the literature of his country, we 
doubt. The truth is, he mingles up 
many questions that are not literary, 
but of a more serious and important 
nature, with the consideration of his 
literary merits. It is his misfortune 
to have done this ; for not only, we 
apprehend, must a verdict be given 
against him whenever the inquiry is 
directed towards moral tendency, 
personal fairness, and public decency, 
but the worst faults of his style are, 
we think, clearly traceable to that 
looseness of feeling which is the un- 
happy source of so much irregularity 
of another nature staining his works 
— often demanding indulgence, and 
often forbidding it altogether. Lord 
Byron's last work is avowedly licen- 
tious ; — it is a satire on decency, on 
fine feeling, on the rules of conduct 
necessary to the conservation of so- 
ciety, and on some of his own near 
connections. Having said this, we 
need say no more on its character 
independently of literary considera- 
tions : he would himself, we are sure, 
allow it to be all we now say ; his 
publisher has done so by scrupling 
to put his name in the title-page. — 
The only questions, agreeably to 
the known frankness of his dis- 
position, which it is probable he 
would think of dicussing, would be 
the degree of mischief it is likely to 
do; and whether jokes on the in- 
consistencies of Iiuman professions 
and practice, and exposures of the 
ridiculous side of social institu- 
tions and domestic observances, have 
not before been ventured, quite as 
pointed as Doii Juan, without incur- 
ring on their parents the hc*avy 
charge of being arrayed in hostility 
against the best interests of their fel- 
low men. — We would be disposed to 
concede a good deal to his lordship 
on these points: the world has by 
this time been pretty- well accustonf- 
ed to see the vivacity of talent em- 
ployed in raising a laugh against 
things which do honour to conduct, 
and passing as pleasantry what is 
discreditable. Man, in fact, is at 
once a laughing animal, and a laugh- 
able one ; he is not, ana cannot oe^ 
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consistent. His nature is made up 
of absurdities, as they now aj)pear, 
—which are probably only enigmas, 
the solution of which is reserved for 
another state of being. Hence, very 
considerable freedom has always been 
taken with the stricter doctrines of the 
moralist, and the most essential regu- 
lations of social intercourse, in the vi- 
vacity of penetrating intellects, see- 
ing through disguises, and solemn hy- 
pocrisies, — and necessary, but unreal 
pretensions, and all the solemn mas- 
querade of serious life. The temp- 
tation to irreverent mirth and dan- 
gerous ridicule is so great, that we 
are obliged to seek securities against 
their effects, rather than to prohibit 
or severely condemn their exercise. It 
is now pretty well understood, what 
these poetical licences are worth ; 
their language may introduce impure 
tenns and images into breasts that 
would otherwise have remained, for 
some time longer at least, unsullied : 
so far they arc mischievous and re- 
prehensible ; but as to actually fur- 
nishing grounds of conduct, or lead- 
ing to the formation of false princi- 
ples, we do not think that these evi- 
dent caricatures of manners are like- 
ly to do this. I'hcy pass as exagge- 
rations, or caprices on their side: 
they are considered to be intention- 
ally wide of the truth : their authors 
are supposed to be prepared to say 
with Trior, 

Oadzooks, who would swear to the truth of 
a song ! 

In our view of the matter. Lord 
Byron’s serious poetry is of a much 
more deleterious tendency than his 
late compositions professing levity of 
purpose. The former is calculated 
to introduce disease into the heart 
through admiration excited in favour 
of false and hateful qualities of cha- 
racter : the latter address themselves 
oidy to the unscrupulous, and the 
experienced. To regard what is 
improper in them with approbation, 
would bespeak previous corruption. 
But the first ruin taste, infect feeling, 
and unsettle principle : what is 
showy in them wins and perverts; 
■iwhat -- pathetic softens towards 
temptation ; what is horrible fami- 
liarizes with evil, and misrepresents 
nature. 

Still, however, it must be ad- 
mitted, that Lord Byron has carried 


the licence of his levities farther than 
we have been accustomed to see men 
of his powers of mind care to com- 
mit themselves in such irregularities; 
and it is to be deplored, for his sake, 
as well as for ours, that, with sueh 
undoubted possession of genius as he 
certainly has, he should onlj vary 
his style of writing to make a new 
trespass. Much, too, do we regret, 
that a very suspicious circumstance 
attends the variation : the qualities 
that are objectionable in both his 
styles, equally belong to the class of 
pedients for cheaply gaining popular 
rity : they are equally included within 
the set of resources which grovel- 
ling souls have recourse to, in the 
absence of talent, to realize their 
selfish schemes. Indecency is sale- 
able ; so are lampoons ; so are pieces 
of overcharged colouring and staring 
effect ; so are affected confidences, 
and allusions to domestic discords, 
private errors, and mental horrors. 
All of these present baneful stimuli 
to depraved appetites: — it is lucky 
for Lord Byron’s rqjiutation as a poet, 
that he has mingled much of the ce- 
lestial fire, and of glowing feeling of 
that which is inspiring in the nobliest 
terrestrial objects, with these baser 
materials of composition : he has 
•done this to a degree quite sufficient 
to exculpate him from having sought 
to shelter his weakness by pandering 
to the baser desires : but what we 
have stated, — the candour of which 
we are sure cannot be denied by any 
reader of his works, — fully bears out 
what we affinned of him at the com- 
mencement of this article ; — viz. that 
he strangely reconciles those dubious 
and (juestionable qualities which fall 
under the head of ( mpirical, irith the 
acquirement of sterling renown. HlS 
pieces are indeed of a mingled 
yarn : ” the coarse is mixed with the 
fine ; the subtlest texture with the 
veriest botch^- work. — We would point 
out to his lordship's serious reflec- 
tion, if we had any assurance of being 
honoured by his notice, as the fea- 
tures most degrading to the charac- 
ter of the author in bis last composi- 
tions, those which are calculated to 
throw doubt altogether on the since- 
rity of his emotions, and the healthi- 
ness of his heart, putting joke and 
levity out ot the question. Vivacious 
allusions to certain practical irregu- 
larities are things which it is to be 
F2 
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supposed innocence is strong enough 
to resist,— otherwise, the commerce 
of the world forbids hope of its long- 
life. But the quick alternation of 
pathos and promneness, — of serious 
and moving sentiment and indecent 
ribaldry, — of afflicting, soul-rending 
pictures of human distress, rendered 
keen by the most pure and hallowed 
sympathies of the human breast, and 
absolute jeering of human nature, 
and general mockery of creation, des- 
tiny, and heaven itself, — this is a sort 
of violence, the effect of which is 
eitlier to sear or to disgust the mind 
of the reader — and which cannot be 
fairly characterized but as an insult 
and outrage. This is not an Eng- 
lish fault ; for it affects the sincerity 
of the writer’s design, and the honour 
of his intentions. Soihc bad speci- 
mens of it exist in foreign literature, 
— but that of our own country has 
not hitherto been so contaminated. — 
Our writers have composed burles- 
que, and* grossness, and caricature, 
and indecency ; but they have not 
insulted the very principle of good- 
ness, the image of God in the soul 
of man, by exciting the best affec- 
tions of the spirit, and leading it to 
direct communion with the powers 
that scatter sublimity and beauty 
over this sublunary scene, in order 
to startle and shame it, by suddenly 
confronting it with a Satanic laugh 
at some mortifying slur thrown on 
what is best and fairest to human 
eye and thought, — and dearest to 
human feeling I To do this is to re- 
duce reader, author, and subject to 
one general level of contempt: to 
make us, so far as he has power 
over us, despise and hate ourselves, 
him, and all about us. — Degradation 
of nature is felt to be suffered, when 
from so exquisite, so elaborate, so 
painfully exact a description of pa- 
rental tenderness, hanging over the 
mortal agonies of a beloved child, as 
we find in the Don Juan, we are sud- 
denly called upon to turn our sym- 
pathies to sneering jests and cruel 
mirth. What is the difference be- 
tween doing this in a poem, and do- 
ing it in real life ? — and what should 
we say of the disposition of him who 
should turn from the death-bed of a 
fine boy, round which hearts are 
breaking, and from which hopes are 
departing, to crack scurril jokes on 
human weakness^ calamity, and de- 


spair? Lord Byron would be as 
much shocked at this as any man ; 
and, therefore, we must come to the 
conclusion, that he considers his au- 
thorship a mere piece of representa- 
tion’ altogether, in which he is to 
perform the part of the moment, — 
now in tragedy, now in farce, as 
Garrick performed Hamlet and Abel 
Drugger in the same evening ; and 
Kean, Othello and Harlequin. This 
we are pretty sure, from the general 
evidence of his works, is what he 
really does ; but he ought not to do 
it to the injury either of personal or 
public feeling, or even to the per- 
version of taste. — He ought not, on 
such a system as this, to write such 
pieces as the Farewell, following them 
up by certain indelicate caricatures 
and offensive insults. Professions of 
tenderness, of generous fidelity, of 
clinging fondness, made in his own 
person, and used to the injury of the 
reputation of another party, are not 
justifiable, supposing them to be ge- 
nuine— but if they form only a part 
of a poetical masquerade, in which 
the next character, supported by the 
same individual, may be a malicioua 
satirist, or careless laughing profli- 
gate, they are very bad. In the same 
way, we would object, though with 
less zeal, to the author of Beppo talk-- 
ing so much of the ruins of hia 
years” — 

— - though few, yet full of fate ; 

of his having calmly borne good,” 
and of none having beheld de- 
cline on his hrow,” or “ seen his 
mind’s convulsions leave it weak.” — 
On that principle of acting an as- 
sumed part, which we have above 
referred to, and which can alone ren- 
der much that he has done at all 
excusable, he ought to leave his 
personal identity quite behind the 
scenes. Kemble, beyond an occa- 
sional cough, which he could not re- 
strain, gave no sign of John Philip 
amidst the misanthropy of the Strang- 
er, and the moodiness of Penrud- 
dock. 

If, on this system of versatility and 
powerful exhibition, reckless of con- 
sistency, and careless about binding 
himself to his own real feelings. Lord 
Byron commences regular satirist, 
or rather lampooner, it is quite clear 
that he will possess . great advan- 
tages for the infliction of pain, and 
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the excitement of interest, which, 
like those other advantages helping 
him to popularity, that we have 
been noticing, will be very inconsist- 
ent with the dignity of the poetical 
character, and, may we not add, 
with that respect for him as an indi- 
vidual, which his high rank and ge- 
nius so naturally incline people to 
entertain. His Beppo and Don Juan 
lead us to fear that he has almost 
determined to take this course. Af- 
ter declaring it of himself, with refe- 
jence to his own family, in language 
sufficiently pompous — 

there is that within me which shall 

tire 

Torture and Time, and breathe when I 
expire : 

Something unearthly which Ihctj deem 
not of, 

liike the remembered tone of a mute lyre. 
Shall on their softened spirits sink, and 
move. 

In hearts all rocky now the late remorse 
of love ! 

after this hcroical, and solemn, and 
singular announcement from a Bri- 
tish Peer, we certainly could not 
have surmised that his next appear- 
ance before the public, would have 
been as a merry burlestpie tormentor 
of others. Nothing, after the above, 
seemed left for Lord Byron, but a 
sort of state existence, — a sort of de- 
mi-god sojourning below, in sedate 
grandeur, and sublime melancholy : 
instead, however, of being careful to 
maintain an appearance suitable to 
this serious self-devotion to immor- 
tality, the next time we hear of him, 
his mouth is full of laughing scandal, 
and barbed jeers. The incongruity 
here, is at least startling : such a 
line as this, — 

For one was in debt, and both were in li- 
quor, Don Juan, 

applied to two living individuals by 
name, for one of whom his Lordship 
had expressed respect, — is not at all 
ill the style of the verse quoted just 
above; his lordship*s nature seems 
suddenly changed: — ^it is as if the 
statue of Apollo, in the Vatican, had 
left its pedestal, to appear as that of 
Pasquin, the squib publisher, in the 
common Roman market place. He 
had but just invoked the desart 
for bis dwelling place,'* 


With one fair spirit for my minister, 

That 1 might idl forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her. 

Childe Harold, Canto 4. 

all this is very touching — at least it 
is intended to be so: but if it be 
mere theatrical strut, it is not wor- 
thy of Lord Byron; and if it had 
been sincere, his next compositions 
would not have sparkled with jests 
on the bustling Botherbys’* of Lon- 
don, or with lampoons on Words- 
worth and Southey. Satire and ri- 
dicule are free to Lord Byron as to 
any other writer ; but there is much 
ill his manner of handling these edge- 
tools, in which by the bye he has 
been unfortunate before, that renders 
it proper we should regard his plea- 
santry and severity as very similar 
to nismelanclioly,his mental tortures, 
and resignation under them, — and 
give weight to his satire accordingly. 

AV^c find our objections have run 
out to fill a larger proportion of our 
paper than we had anticipated, — for,- 
when wc set out, we felt chiefly our 
personal inclination to handle favour- 
ably the object o^our intended re- 
marks. Wc necessarily, however, 
put the volumes of this great and 
prolific author on the table before us, 
and their collected evidence has com- 
pelled us to what we have said, 
^ut how much remains to be said of 
a very different nature, with refer- 
ence to the real poetical power dis- 
played in these eloquent rhapsodies ! 
Wc know there arc critics who deny 
that Lord Byron is a distinguished 
jioet, — affirming that his style is oft- 
en false, and often feeble, — that his 
sentiments are often unnatural, his 
imagery tawdry, his effects forced, 
and in bad taste. We think so too, 
— and yet affirm him to be one of 
the greatest of poets. The mere vi- 
gour and rapidity of his course would 
almost be enough to constitute him 
a great poet* particularly when it is 
considered through what mighty sce- 
nery his course has been directed. 
He has carried a countless number 
of readers, with glovying, untiring ar- 
dour, over almost the w’hole expanse 
of the poetical map, • as it includes 
the marvels of history, of art, and 
external creation. What traveller 
in prose has ever conveyed such 
lively ideas of what is essential and 
peculiar in the aspect of climes and 
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situations which have long fed our 
dreams of beauty, and of wonders, 
and to the influence of which he has 
now added tenfold efficacy ? Whom 
have we amongst us to do any thing 
like what follows to bring home the 
power of a classical land, and the 
enchantments of classical monu- 
ments, so as to make them bear with 
force on the mass of public feeling, 
.iiid give a general elevation to the 
level of fancy and thought amongst 
us? 

lint when he saw the evening star above 
licucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe, 
And haird the last resort of fruitless 
love, 

He felt, or deem’d he felt, no common 
glow : 

And as tlie stately vessel glided slow 
Heneath the shadow that anctent 
mount. 

He watch’d the billows’ melancholy flow. 
And, sunk albeit in thought as he was 
wont. 

More placid seem’d his eye, and smooth 
his pallid front. 

Mom dawns; and with it stern Albania’s 
hills, 

Dark Sulis’ rocks, and Pindus* inland 
peak, 

Robed half in mist, bedew’d with snowy 
rills, 

Array’d in many a dun and purple 
streak, 

Arise; and, as the clouds along them* 
break, 

Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer : 
Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his 
beak. 

Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men 
appear, 

And gathering storms around convulse the 
closing year. 

So of Greece : — again of Italy — 

Oh Home ! my country I city of the 
soul ! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to 
thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires ! and con- 
troul ^ 

In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and suiTerance ? Come 
^ and see 

The cypress, hear the owl, and plod 
yomr way , 

O’er steps of broken thrones and tem. 
plcs,^ Ye r 

Whose agonies are evib of a day-^ 
Ac'WKld is at out feet aefragUe as our day* 

The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 
Childless and erownless, in her voiceless 
wor; 


An empty um within her wkheredhand^v 
Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago;'' 
The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber ! through a marble wilderness? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle' 
her distress ! 

This may not be the very purest of 
all styles of poetry, (though we con- 
fess our perceptions are not open to 
its faults), but at least it is noble 
declamation, rich with splendour^ 
and sonorous with lofty music. It 
enlivens the circulation of thought 
and feeling, and raises the port of 
the imagination. The principal charm 
of Lord Byron s poetry consists, we 
are willing to confess, in its scenery, 
—but no one we think, but himself, 
coidd have brought it to bear so 
point-blank on the universal sympa^t 
thy. It is the glory of the places 
and objects themselves that beams 
on his page, that has intoxicated his 
soul, and that inspires the reader : he 
seems to have been rendered poetical 
solely by the influence of his sub- 
jects— that is to say, when his ob- 
ject is not to make a representation 
of himself, or to wound others : with 
these exceptions he speaks as one 
full of the sacred iriflatus. What 
vivacity of observation is apparent, 
in his descriptions, what zeal in his 
celebrations, — how quick, varied, 
and bright, the running flame of his 
allusions ! lie is justly entitled to be 
the most popular of poets, though he 
is riot the best, and though he' so 
often condescends to improper lures 
of popularity. But he is entitled to 
be so, because, more than any other 
modem writer whom we can name, 
he is the minstrel nJ' famej whose lays 
are best adapted to gain the common 
ear, and find their way to the com- 
mon heart. He fills galleries, long 
vistas of magnificence, with images 
of glory, with stories of passion and 
suffering, with the annals of deparU 
ed greatness, and the sublimities of 
the world that never depart : and he 
issues an irresistible summons to 
thousands, to millions, to enter theae^ 
and admire and venerate' what thef 
see, and bo w before that might of deo>^ 
titiy which, while it seems to reduto 
individuals to nothing, gives gran# 
deur and importance to race, tw 
storing human conscioumesiv ww 
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vast and terrible images^ thatj — bet- 
ter than all the pleasures of existence^ 
—prove its elevation in the scale of 
nature. Lord Byron, it is true, 
marks only the stronger divisions of 
the great picture ; he is not skilful 
in running those cunning, delicate, 
and fine gradations, which the most 
refined fancies chiefly delight to dis- 
tinguish ; — but he raises the voice of 
poetry, as it was wont to be raised, 
when the excitement of animation in 
assembled crowds was the minstrers 
design. The voice indeed is not now 
the same in its accents that it was 
then, but, if it were, it would not 
have the same effect: the auditors 
are changed. He, however, conjures 
up the common inspirations of high 
and strong feeling: beauty, valour, 
danger, death, renown, and immor- 
tality ; and these ideas he passes 
through the soul like quick-following 
flashes of lightning. This is his ta- 
lent : his reasoning is generally bad ; 
his mere “ moods of his own mind,'* 
when not closely connected with 
some external cause of excitement, 
are very bad ; his conception of cha- 
racter is monotonous and false ; his 
sentiments are not often profound, 
and very often mitigle in wild incon- 
sistency with each other : he is pen- 
sive or enthusiastic on a theme in 
one page, which in another he treats 
with sarcasm or expressions of dis- 
gust. In style he is frequently tor- 
tuous, involved, clumsy, and affect- 
ed : we are often tempted to suppose 
he could not himself declare what 
his meaning was in particular pas- 
sages, if they were referred to him for 
explanation. His metaphysics of the 
mind are in bad taste, and worse 
philosophy ; and on his various of- 
fences in regard to moral tendency, 
and the respect which an author owes 
to himself, we have already too fully 
commented to have any occasion a- 

S ain to refer to them. Yet, with all 
lese faults heaped on his writings, 
and staring the reader in the face, 
there is a principle of captivating 
power in them, supreme and trium- 
phant above all faults ; defying faults 
to lessen it ; and attracting after the 
author, wherever he chooses to wan- 
der> a following train, formed of a xiar 
tion*8 admiration and sympathy. He 
has awakened^ by literary exertion, a 
ntore intense interest in his person 
baa ever, before restdted from llte* 


rature. He is thought of a hundred 
times, in the breasts of young and 
old, men and women, for once that 
any other author is,— popular as are 
many of his living rivals. He casts 
his shadow from afar over the sur- 
face of our society ; and he is talked 
of in book-clubs and ball-rooms as 
the only companion which the age 
has produced to the French revolu- 
tion! Drawing much from deeper 
sources than his own, he has render- 
ed palateable what the public taste 
before rejected. The most musical 
names of the world, — those that 
sound, even in the ears of the unin- 
structed, as equivalent to the noblest 
ideas and the deepest feelings, are 
closely associated with his ; for he 
has repeated and celebrated them so 
as ts redouble their empire. Athens, 
Arqua, Rome, and Venice, fall with- 
in the territory over which he is 
lord: he has visited Waterloo as a 
foreigner, and Thermopyl® as an 
Englishman ; celebrated Napoleon’s 
fall as a friend of liberty, and sung 
with rapture his triumphs as the 
bard of despotism^: he has re- 
ceived letters from young ladies, 
anxious for his salvation ; has been 
inquired after by Maria Louisa,— 

proud Austria’s mournful flower,” 
in a theatre,— and, in fine, he has 
\wum across the Hellespont ! He who 
has claims to have all this engraved 
on his tomb-slone, need not fear be- 
coming soon a prey to dumb for- 
getfulness.” 

The principle of chiaroscuro will 
account for much of the strong effect 
of his pieces. A sombre thought or 
image is introduced to give high re^ 
lief to a lovely description : this it 
often done with too much show of 
design, — but it is also sornetimet 
done with consummate skill and feel- 
ing, of which we have an instance in 
the following fine stanza. 

The morn i% up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath aU incense, and with check 
all bloom, 

Laughing the clouds away with playfiil 
scorn, 

And living as if earth contained n& 
tomb ^ — 

And glowing into day! we may resume:. 

The march of our existence: aM thus I* 

StUl on thy shores, fair Iieman! map 
find room 

And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much, that may give us pause, if pondtxti 
fittingly. 
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We know nothing, in the whole range 
of poetry, more true to experience, 
and at the same time more original, 
than Uie thought glanced across the 
mind in the line we have distinguish- 
ed by Italics. It gives voice to an 
impression which has many a day 
lain on many a heart, without the 
consciousness being sufficiently a- 
■wakened to it to define it exactly. — 
Again, on the other hand, how de- 
lightfully does he throw the beauty of 
silent ceaseless nature, over scenes of 
moral vicissitude, and historical me- 
lancholy ! 

Where’er we tread ’tie haunted, holy 
ground ; 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould. 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads 
around, « 

And all the Muse’s tales* seem truly told. 

Till the sense aches with gazing to be- 
hold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have 
dwelt upon : 

Bach hill and dale, each deepening glen 
and wold 

Defies the power which crush’d thy tem- 
ples gone : i 

Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares 
gray Marathon. 

We have living poets — several— 
whose contemplation is more intense, 
—whose passion is more exclusively 
poetical, — whose language is more 
ure, and expedients more select ; 
ut none whose spirit is so active, or 
range of sensibility so wide. He 
spreads himself out over nature and 
Bistory, like a bird of prey; the storm 
does not beat down his wing, and he 
sails in the calm sunshine without 
fainting. The best specimens of poe- 
try which the present day has pro- 
duced, lie deep and clear like Jakes : 
Byron's verse rushes like a mountain 
river through many realms ; carrying 
down to one the productions of a- 
nother ; — often shallow^ sometimes 
showing dry bald spots ; but usually 
rushing forwards witli vehement im- 
petuosity : sometimes, too, collecting 
into depths equal to that of the lake 
—then again pouring onward, as if 
enlivened, excited, by the call of the 
roaring ocean. " 

Eloquence, rather than poetry, 
forms, perhaps, the great charm of 
Lord Byron's verses: like some of 
the loftier passages in Tasso, his 
dinest morsels are generally declama- 
toiy die objects are all shown off 


in exhibition, but the exhibitor is 
evidently penetrated by their quali- 
ties ; he anxiously adjusts the dis- 
play, but he feels them to be worth 
displaying. His descriptions of scen- 
ery, and the exquisite effects of na- 
ture, are what we think he does best. 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night — 
Sunset divides the sky with her — a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 

Where the day joins the past eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s 
crest 

Floats through the azure air — an island of 
the blest. 

Childe Harold^ Canto 4. 

After passages' of this class, the 
bitterness of sceptical emotion in his 
compositions seems most marked by 
energy and earnestness. As a mo- 
ral philosopher, and even as a mis- 
anthrope, he is childishly inconsist- 
ent ; and his inconsistency would lead 
us to doubt, or more than doubt, his 
cherishing any real sentiment corres- 
ponding with his expressions in such 
passages. For instance, in stanza 
176, of his fourth Canto of Childe 
Harold, he makes it his boast that 
he can 

—reap from earth, sea, joy almoH as dear 
As if there tvcrc no man to trouble xchat if 
dear. 

This is very school-boy like ; but, 
what is worse, it is not felt with the 
sincerity of the school-boy ; for, in 
stanza 178, he tells us that he 

Loves not man the less, hut nature more, 

for these pleasures enjoyed in the 

pathless woods,” and by the 
deep sea : ” and then again, in stanza 
180, we find him exulting in the idea, 
tliat his favourite, the ocean, is in the 
habit of sending human beings shi- 
vering in its playful spray, and howl- 
ing to their gods” — then dashing 
them to the earth, — " where let them 
lay 1 ” — which last exclamation is bad 
grammar, and idle rhodomontade. — 
We could multiply instances of these 
inconsistencies trom all his composi- 
tions. 

His females are fair and pellucid 
formations, without distinct features,, 
or definite properties. The female 
character is reduced in them to a 
certain intense power of communi- 
cating delight to man, and awaken* 
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ing enthusiasm in his breast : — they 
love, dazzle,, and die. Their model 
is altogether an Eastern one : 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they 
twine, 

And all save the spirit of man is divine. 

Bride of Abydos, 
They are houris, intended to gra- 
tify the pleasures of sense with ce- 
lestial charms. They are made soft, 
and silent, Jind yielding, and devot- 
ed; just such blessed creatures as 
man might wish to form for himself 
to administer to his enjoyment, ex- 
empt from all partnership with him 
in the dominion c.f the world. Their 
looks fall on him like moon-light; 
their breath sighs in his car, like the 
whisper of evening ; their forms are 
delicate as the master-pieces of art ; 
their hair is long and flowing for his 
fingers to play with ; they live but 
in his countenance, and he adores 
them as the beauty and delight of his 
existence, lint wo must not look in 
Lord Byroifs jioetry for traces of 
that tenderness of soul, which has its 
depth in reason and will ; that con- 
cession of self, which has its value in 
worth and weight of character ; that 
full companionship, and closely and 
entirely associated sympathy, which 
give im])ortance and solemnity to the 
union of the sexes, at the same time • 
increasing its zest, 

Haidee,in the Don Juan, is by much 
his best female portrait. Her tender- 
ness seems connected with a greater 
range of feeling ; it is marked by a 
nobility of sentiment, which is gene- 
rally wanting to the fondness of Lord 
Byroifig heroines. Perhaps the follow- 
ing stanza may be as proper as any 
to serve as a specimen of his particular 
manner in the description of women. 
Tidr — as the first that fell of womankind — 
When on that dread yet lovely serpent 
smiling, 

Whose image then was stamp’d upon her 
mind — 

But once beguiled — and ever more be- 
guiling; 

Dazzling— as that, oh! too transcendant 
vision 

To Sorrow’s phantom’d-peoplc slumber 

g iven, 

eart meets heart again in dreams 
Elysian, 

And paints the lost on Earth revived in 
Heaven — 

Soft as the memory of buried love — 

Pure— as the j>rayer which childhood wafts 
above— 


Was she — the daughter of that rude old 
chief, 

’Who met the maid with tcars—but not of 
grief. 

Who hath not proved — how feebly words 
essay 

To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray ? 
'\V’'ho doth not feel — until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight — 
His changing cheek — his sinking heart con- 
fess 

The miglit — the majesty of lioveliness ? 
Such was Zuleika — such around her shone 
The nameless charms unmark’d by her 
alone — 

The light of love — the purity of grace — 
The mind — the music breathing from her 
face ! 

The heart whose softness harmonized the 
whole — 

A|^d, oh ! that eye was in itself a Soul ! 

Bride of Abijdos^ Canto 1. 

It is but fair to say, however, that 
his wmmen are well adapted to his 
men, — and give a suitable grace to 
the pictures in which they are intro- 
duced. II is heroes — the Ciiaour, Cor- 
sair, Alp tlic renegado, ike, cannot 
be said to have characters ; they are 
placed in glaring fights ; the circum- 
stances around them are disposed 
for effect ; they have certain strong 
natural instincts. They are brave, 
vindictive, unfortunate, and unyield- 
ing. They all love, fight, despair, 
and die. Manfred and Lara alone 
raise intellect above passion ; and the 
poems, of which they are the heroes, 
are noble creations of a poetical mind. 

But which of Lord Byron's is not ? 
They all glow with the fire of ge- 
nius ; — their faults are to be reasoned 
about ; their power is instantaneous- 
ly felt. Our author is, in short, a 
genuine master in his art, though his 
style is false, and his resources are 
often unworthy of his talents.— We 
have heard him called a bad poet ; 
but if his poetry be bad, we can only 
say, that w^c like it better than much 
that is allowed to be good. Who 
denies that Salvator Rosa was a ge- 
nuine artist, — because signs of affec- 
tation, and false ambition, are to be 
discerned in his pictures ? Lord By- 
ron's last compositions — Beppo and 
Don Juan — are wonderful proofs of 
the versatility of his powers; but 
they pitilessly sacrifice personal con- 
sistency and dignity in the caprice 
of a petulant disdain of opinion, or 
a distasteful avidity for notoriety as 
a man and an author. 
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A POCKET-BOOK is, bcyoiid all 

doubt, an useful thing ; and morocco 
and calf may even render it an orna- 
mental one. It was reserved, how- 
ever, for the present publication to 
outdo pocket-books of all sorts, great 
and small, ancient and modem. Had 
a common person run over the list of 
previous annuals of this class, he 
would have decided, at once, against 
swelling the catalogue. There were 
the Gentleman’s Diary,” and the 
Ladies Diary^” — full of mathema- 
tical and poetical puzzles, for the be- 
nefit and amusement of tlje respective 
sexes. Then there was one alma- 
nack for Fanners,” and two for 
Clergymen (none for lawyers), 
one JLipndon” Almanack, and one 
** CelextiaV\ ditto : — there was (and 
is) that mysterious volume whi^ is 
sent once a year into the world, un- 
der the name of the celebrated 
Francis Moore,” physician, — 
stamped and lettered in various co- 
lours, and valuable as the book of 
the ancient sybil, — great in its old 
reputation, and yearly acquiring new ; 
— ihe wonder of the simple, whether 
rich or poor, — and bearing about it 
a load of prophecy ivhich would have 
sunk any volume, less established, 
into the very lowest abyss of popidar 
contempt. Besides this, there is 
Poor Robin,” in which prose and 
verse, comedy and tragedy, like 
Hot, cold, moist and dry, four champions 
fierce. 

Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms. 

And now, lastly, and, beyond all com- 
parison, above its fellows, has arisen 
like an exhalation,” and still stands 
the Literary Pocket-Book! Be- 
fore this book appeared, there were 
those which we have quoted above, 
and many others: one was useful, 
and another clever; a third oma- 
mantal, and a fourth amusing; but 
ihie was all Now, our favourite has 
what the others contain, — always ex- 
cepthlg. the pictures and prophecies, 
anil a few other trifies ; and it has 
odglnal prose and poetry, which we 
nw not place (even for the sake of 
ctaparison), by the side of other 


pocket-books ; and it possesses really 
valuable lists of authors, and scien- 
tific men, in most quarters of the ci- 
vilized world ; thus yielding literary 
information which cannot be obtained 
in any other work whatever. 

It is time, however, to go some- 
what into detail, and to give our 
readers a few specimens of what the 
Literary Pocket-Book contains. •— 
It commences witli a Calendar of 
Birth-days;” or, in other words, 
sketches of some eminent men whose 
personal as well as intellectual cha- 
racters, render their anniversaries 
more particularly worthy of observ- 
ance. This Calendar of Birth- 
days” is an interesting essay (or 
rather collection of essays), and 
is for the most part delightfully 
written. It is the composition, we 
have heard, of Mr. Leigh Hunt, and 
it certainly strongly resembles the 
style adopted by that gentleman in 
his little weekly paper called the 

Indicator.” The eminent men 
of whom Mr. Hunt has given us 
such pleasant sketches, are, Epi- 
curus, Montesquieu, Bacon, Galileo, 
Raphael, Shakspeare, Ben Jon- 
son. La Fontaine, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
Virgil, Bayle, and Horace. We 
select the following account of Ga- 
lileo' (^^ the starry Galileo,”) not be- 
cause it is the best, but because it 
is one of the shortest. Wek might 
otherwise have quoted the sklikch of 
Raphael, or of La Fontaine, which 
are more elaborated. 

March, 

Galileo. — Galileo Galilei, who united 
accomplishments with science, in a manner 
far from usual with phibsophers of hit 
class, was born either at Florence or Pisa, 
on the 3d of March, (19th Feb. O. S.) 
1564. He was the son, some say the na- 
tural son, of Vincenzo Galileo, a noble 
Florentine remarkable for his knowledge 
of music. Our philosopher made several 
fine inventions, particularly the telescope, 
the cycloid in geometry, and the machine 
by which the Venetians render Aeir I^ 
gunc fluid and navigable. He discovered 
with his new instrument four of Jupiter’i 
Satellites, and the varieties in 'the surfMt 
of the-moon. He also confirmed the 
pemican system relative to the centrical 
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tustion of the euiiy and the earth's motion 
about it. Chaucer, in the most social of 
lines, has spoken 

Of Sanison, Tumus, and of Socrates. 

In Galileo's time, the two reigning au- 
thorities in all sciences, divine and human, 
were Aristotle and Moses. The demon- 
strations of the Copemican system, going 
counter to the astronomical opinions of the 
great logician of Greece and liberator of 
Judea, were thought so blasphemous by 
the friars, that the author was first ordered 
to renounce, and was afterwards imprison- 
ed, for daring to renew tliem. His con- 
finement lasted for more tlian a year and a 
half; and his book on the subject was 
burnt : finally, he was enjoined, for the 
space of three years, to return once a week 
to the Holy Office, and repeat the seven 
penitential Psalms. This is the way in 
which opinions equally innocent, would be 
treated now, if the greatest and most ca- 
lumniated spirits in other times had not, at 
length, reduced envy and fully to a state of 
toothless clamour. J\Iilton, then on his 
travels in Italy, visited his illustrious bro- 
ther reforn}er, who was confined, he tells 
us, for thinking otherwise in astronomy 
than the Dominican friars. The interview 
seems to have dwelt upon his imagination, 
for he afterwards put him in a well-known 
passage of the Paradise Lost 
He scarce had ceased, when the superior 
Fiend 

Was moving toward the shore, his pondw- 
ous shield, 

Hthereal temper, massy, laigc and round. 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like tlie moon, 
whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands. 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 

Galileo’s country house was in Valdarno, 
and looked up at Fesole ; to the top of 
which, he seems to have told Milton that 
he often transplanted his telescope. Per- 
haps our philosopher’s heretical relapse 
was the more aggravating (as the old wo- 
men say), in as much as he had an uncon- 
querable gaiety and facetiousness. He is 
reported to have said, when he came out 
from his first sentence, “ It’s very true 
though, for all that.” When he found 
out fhe tdesoope, a university professor un- 
dertook Co make a retrospective discovery 
of it in Aristotle. It was in a passage 
where the reason is given why the stars are 
visible in the day time from a deep weU. 
Galileo, who tells us the stojy himself, 
adds, in his pleasant way, that such men 
are like alchemists, who say that the art of 
making, gold was evidently known to the 
ancients, by the deep fablee and fiotiona 
under which thby concealed it. Our phi- 


losopher was remarkable at all tSmwi for. 
his vein of pleasantry. He wrote livdy 
poetry, in the style of Berni, and was paa^ 
sionatdy fond of Ariosto. He was a acho»- 
lar ; wrote with great accuracy and 
ness ; could play the husbandman in the. 
country; delighted in architecture and 
painting ; designed well ; and had an ad«' 
mirablc fiiiger on the lute. In his per- 
son he was small, but strong and wdl 
looking. During the three or four last 
years of his life he was blind ; owing, it 
is said, to his constant use of his telescope^ 
and the night air : but this calamity nei- 
ther broke his spirit nor interrupted his 
studies, which he only turned the more in- 
ward, after the manner of his illustrious 
visitor. He died at Arcetri, near Flo-, 
rence, on the 8th of January, 1642. Ga-. 
lileo was married, and left a son who 
proved worthy of him, 

Tb^ following is Mr. Hunt’s account 
of Ariosto. *We confess that we 
should have preferred a notice of 
Tasso, to one either of Petrarch or 
Ariosto, though we willingly accept 
the latter. The misfortunes of Tasso, 
however, arc put on record both in 
verse and prose, and are perhaps beU 
ter known genera^y, than the bio^ 
graphy of his brother poet, who 

— revelled among men and things divine, 
And poured his spirit over Palestine. 

September* 

^ Ariosto. — Lodovico Giovanni Ariosto, 
one of the most delightful spirits of the 
south, and the enchanter among Italian 
poets, was born September the 20th (8th, 
O.S. 1474 ,) at Reggio in Lombardy, where 
his father was Captain of the Citadel. He 
was left in his 26th year with slender 
means to take care of four brothers and 
five sisters ; and it is not one of his least 
honours, that with the usual poetical ten- 
dency to enjoy himself, he took the most 
industrious and affectionate care of them 
all. He was at the famous battle of Ra- 
venna in 1512, which he speaks of with 
such animation and pathos in the i4th 
Canto of the Orlando; and among other 
missions, was twice sent ambassador to 
Pope Julius the Second. But, though 
some biographers deny it, he is spoken of 
as a very indifferent and unwilling pdi- 
tician. However, he was politician enough, 
in the best part of the art, to restore to har- 
mony the district of Gmfagnana, to whidi 
the Duke of Ferrara sent Jiim as Governor 
for that purpose. He was a good while in 
the service of that prince, and of others of 
the family of E^e, whom he honoured 
widi his panegyrics ; but he had almost an 
little reason to thank that insolent and ew# 
weening race, as Tasso after hum Hn 
was.sa arrogantly treated by Gacdmidli^ 
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mlito for decUning to accompany him to 
Hungary, where the climate was unfavour- 
able to health and time of life, that 
■what with this and other ill returns for tlie 
delight he was giving mankind, he took for 
his device a bee-hive set on fire for its ho- 

S sy, with the motto “ Evil for Good.** 
ut the natural cheerfulness of his temper 
was a wealth of which nothing deprived 
him. Next to writing his poetry, he took 
delight in gardening and building He 
was plain and temperate in diet, but a most 
delightful companion, particularly in the 
society of the ladies, by whom he was pro- 
portionately beloved. The name of his fa- 
vourite was Gineura. He was so attached 
to her, that in one of his sonnets he wishes 
to be known for a poet, not by a wreath of 
ivjr or laurel, but by a crown of Juniper, — 
Oincura, in Italian, resembling the word 
that signifies that tree. He was handsome 
both in face and person, though he latterly 
grew large like Boccaccio. ''His poetry (of 
which it is needless perhaps to inform our 
readers, tliat the translations give no idea) 
is exquisitely easy, natural, and full of a 
certiun humanity in its wildest departures 
from it. lie makes you feel a knight on 
horseback, and a magician on griffin-back, 
with an equal sense of reality ; and carries 
you from story to , story, and bower to 
bower, with a never-ending freshness and 
variety. But we must kill him, or wc 
shall never have done. He died on the 
18th June, (6th, O. S.) 1533. 

Following the Calendar of Birth- 
days,” is a Diary” for appointments, " 
and other memoranda, together with 
Blank pages for general observa- 
tions. This Diary differs in nothing 
from the common Diaries, except that 
wherever the birth-day of a celebrat- 
ed man occurs, his name is put down, 
with the year in which he was bom, 
thus reminding us pleasantly of great 
flpirits, and affording us an opportu- 
nity of doing them honour. 

The “ Miscellanies” consist of a 
very clever and interesting paper 
called Walks round London and 
various pieces of original poetry. 
From the Walks we sdect the fol- 
lowing, (which is all that we can 
spare room for) — it takes us at once 
into the country, and is undoubtedly 
a very picturesq, lie piece of writing. 
We understand that it is written by 

Mr. , but •perhaps he does not 

wish us to mention his name. 

We propose, then, to take a direction to 
tile north-west of the great city, along the 
£dgeware-road, which becomes interesting 
goon ato you have passed through Pad. 
dingtohy the road bring less frequented 


than most of the otliers about town. It i» 
bordered on one side by tall elms and un- 
dulating fields, and on the other by a fine* 
series of m^ows which still preserve their 
old character of simple open pasturage. 
Just before we reach l^bum we shall be 
tempted to stop and look through an open- 
ing on the right into a complete landscape, 
cultivated and graceful in its effect without 
formality. The fields nearest to us seem 
to have burst into soft irregularities, aa 
though the earth had made faint prelu dings 
to itself before it knew how to throw up 
the mountains. These hillocks mark the 
fore-ground ; the middle distance is stud- 
ded with trees and hedges, and the picture 
is shut in by peaceful hills. Passing 
through Kilburn, we continue in the same 
beautiful road for about half a mile, when 
we turn into a lane to the left, leading to 
Wilsden. Here we are perfectly retired 
and quiet, and may be as meditative as we 
please. The lane partakes of the unmo- 
deruhed character of the whole neighbour- 
hood : it is edged by strips of grass, and 
made especially picturesque by the capri- 
cious outline of its rich hedges, whose bases 
arc embossed by large-leaved weeds and 
wild flowers breeding there in secure over- 
growth. In this still situation, we shall 
soon come upon the gates of a mansion 
standing in the midst of spacious grounds, 
and having very much the look of an old 
chateau in a romance. liooking beyond 
the groups of graceful shrubs which are 
scattered about on this side the house, our 
view is bounded by deep groves and glades, 
of large trees, nursing their own twilight. 
An hundred miles from town, in our opi- 
nion, we could not meet with any place 
more hushed and hidden, where the air 
could be freer, or the trees more solemn 
and- umbrageous. The house is called 
Bramsbury, and is the scat of Mr. Coutts 
Trotter. 

The following Song, and Fragment 
entitled Grief,” are the production 
of Mr. Shelley, the author of that 
most powerful dramatic work The 
Cenci. 


On a faded VioleU 

The odour from the flower is gone 

Which like thy kisses breathed on me; 

The colour from the flower is flown 
Which glowed of thee and only thee ! 

A shrivelled, lifeless, vacant form, 

It lies on my abandoned breast, 

And mocks the heart which yet is wann» 
With cold and silent rest. 

1 weep, — my tears revive it not I 
I s^h, — it breathes no more on me ! 

Its mute and uncomplaining lot 
If such as mine should 
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A Fragment, 

* • The lady died not, nor grew wild. 

But year by year lived on : in truth, I 

Her gentleness and patience and sad smiles, 
And that she did not die, but lived to tend 
Her aged father, were a kind of madness. 

If madness ’tis to be unlike the world, 
for but to see her, were to read the talc 
Woven by some subtlest bard, to make 
hard hearts 

Dissolve away in wisdom-working grief. 

Her eyes were black and lustreless and wan: 
Her eyelashes were worn away witli tears : 
Her lips and cheeks were like things dead 
— so pale ! 

Her hands were thin, and through their 
wandering veins 

And weak articulations, might be seen 
Day’s ruddy light. * * * ^ 

The song called My Nanie O is 
■written by Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
the author of the Nithsdale and 
Galloway songs.’" He is certainly 
the best writer of songs which Scot- 
land has produced, with the excep- 
tion — (we are sure he will allow the 
exception), of Burns. There is great 
naivete and beauty in the lines which 
we have put in Italics. 

my nanie 0. 

Red rolls die Nith ’tween bank and brae. 
Mirk is the night and rainic O ; 

Though heaven and earth should mix in 
storm, 

I’U go and see my Nanie O. 

My Nanie O, my Nanie O, 

My kind and winsome Nanie O ; 

She holds my heart in love’s sweet 
bands. 

And nane can do’t but Nanie O. 

In preaching time so meek she stands, 

So sainUy and so bonnic O, 

J cannot get one glimpse of gmer. 

For thieving looks at Nanie O. 

My Nanie O, my Nanie O, 

The world's in love with Nanie O; 
That heart is hardly worth the wear, 
That wadnae love my Nanie O. 

My breast can scarce contain my heart, 
When dancing she moves finely O ; 

I guess what heaven is hy her eyes, 

They sparkle so divinely O. 

My Nanie O, my Nanie O, 

The pride of Ni&sdale’s Nanie O ; 
Love looks frae ’neatE her golden 
hair. 

And says “ I live with Nanie O.” 

Tell not, thoti star, at gray day-light, 

0*er Tinwald tc^ so bonoie O, 


My footsteps 'mang tne morning dew, 
\^en coming frae my Nanie O. 

My Nanie O, my Nanie O, 

None ken o’ me and Nanie O ; 

The stars and moon may tell ' 
aboon, 

They winna wrang my Nanie O. 

C. 

The following, which is part of a 
poem entitled Ull’s W’^ater and ita 
Echoes,"’ comes from the pen of Mr- 
Barry Cornwall, who, it seems, has 
been lately among the lakes and 
mountains of Cumberland. 


Ve spirits like the winds ! — Ye, who around 
The rocks and these primeval mountains run. 
With cries as though some thunder-god un« 

• bound 

His wings, to Celebrate the set of sun. 

And leaning from yon fiery cloud 
Alarming blew his brazen horn aloud, 

And then with faint, and then with fainter 
voice, 

That bade the world rejoice, • 

Proclaimed care asleep and eartlily labour 
done. 

Oh ! spirits of the air and mountains bom. 
And cradled in the cave where Silence lies ! 
As from dusk night at once the tropic mom. 
Springeth upon the struck beholder’s eyes 
In mid-day power bright and warm, 

So ye, called forth from some unholy calm. 
Mysterious, brooding, and prophetic, seem. 
To rise as &om a dream. 

And break your spell, but keep the secret 
of the charm. 

Not only like the thunder and the blast 
Are your high voices heard, for far away 
Ye gently speak, and as, when life is past, 
The white swan crowns with song her dy- 
ing day ; 

So in music faint and sad 
Ye perish, who exultingly and glad 
Rushed forward in your earlier course. 

Like rivers from a rocky source 
Fast flashing into light, and sinking soon 
to shade. 

Pale poets of the hills ! doubtless ye arc 
Like those on earth, short-lived and self- 
consuming, 

Yet bright, from lightnings which around 
your hair . 

Stream, and exhausted with too soon re- 
suming * 

Your shouts, which first were stern and 
strong. 

And bore the burthen of your youth along, 
But after, as ye further flew, 

Grew idight, but ah ! grew weaker too. 
Until alone remained Ihe memofy of yihMi 
song* 



Unlike die sounds which faintly fall on 
plains. 

Or tonci low murmured through some syl- 
van place, 

Your voice in peerless domination reigns. 
Self-evidence of its supremest race : 

What, though the eye may see ye not. 

Ah ! who that ever heard hath e’er forgot 
The teeming harmony that rose and died 
Moaning upon the mountain side ? 

• % ^ 

One more short quotation and we 
have done. It is a translation from 
Petrarch by Mr. Leigh Hunt wc be- 
lieve, and is very simple and beau- 
tiful. 

O glad, triumphal bough, 

That now adornest conquering chiefs, and 
now 

Clippest the brows of over-ruling kings ; 
From victory to victory <, 

Thus climbing on, through all the heights 
of story. 

From worth to worth, and glory unto glory ; 
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To finish all, O gentle and royal tree, 
Thou reignest now upon that flourishing 
head. 

At whose- triumphant eyes, Loi'e and our 
souls are led. 

We must now shut up the Literary 
Pocket-Book, recommending it, how- 
ever, to our readers, partly for its 
original matter, and partly for its 
Lists (of authors, &c.), which, (as 
we have before said), are really in- 
valuable, and are to be found in no 
other publication whatever. We had 
intended to have given this little book 
a more laboured notice, but it has 
come rather late into our hands, and 
we can only submit to our readers 
the above short and imperfect ac- 
count. Five shillings cannot well be 
laid out more advantageously for a 
Christmas present (to a man, wo- 
man, or child), than in the purchase 
of the Literary Pocket-Book for 1821. 
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MR. BARRY CORNWALLIS TRAGEDY. 


Many complaints have been urged 
against otir best poets for not direct- 
ing their attention to the stage ; but 
we are happy to learn that one of our 
best, has at length resolved to exo- 
nerate himself from any share of this 
blame. A more worthy object of 
ambition than the theatre presents 
to writers of genius and imagination, 

. cannot be conceived ,* yet how few 
'•uch have recently devoted them- 
selves to its service ! If there be any 
thing in the footing on which thea- 
tric^ representations are now placed, 
that can account for this backward- 
ness, it becomes pressing indeed that 
the cause, or causes, should he dis- 
tinctly known, preparatory to being 
removed ; for the actual degradation 
of our liramatic Literature reflects 
shame on the country — shame, too, 
which cannot, by any means, be con- 
sidered obliterated by excellence in 
other departments of composition. 
The Drama is, by distinction, the re- 
presentative of the taste, attainments, 
and manners of society: — no vigorous 
people (unless accidentally, and for 
a short time) ever was without a 
nourishing theatre, reflecting back, on 
file public observation^ lively images 


of the public feeling, habits, and ac- 
complishments. — To say, then, of a 
civilized nation, that it is totally des- 
titute of a Drama proj)er to the day, 
is a reproach of a serious nature, 
bearing heavily against its intellec- 
tual claims. — It has certainly been 
but too applicable to England of late 
years : but symptoms have recently 
shown themselves of an awakening 
to a just sense of the animating in- 
vitation which the stage holds out, 
amongst those who are capable of do- 
ing honour to its call. The author 
of Virginius has proved that neither 
the size of the Houses, nor the dis- 
position of audiences (as has been 
pretended) is necessarily fatal to the 
success of talent employed in drama- 
tic composition. It would be strange, 
indeed, if a large theatre should be 
proved to be peculiarly favourable to 
nonsense, and hostile to sense jmd feel- 
ing: we have always doubted this, and 
now disbelieve it altogether. It may, 
indeed, hold many who cannot hear, 
— and the theatres of the ancients must 
have done the same, — but surely 
those who can, are left free to judge 
as correctly as if they were enclosed 
within the walls of a small building. 
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As for the disposition of audiences^ 
:we believe it remains pretty much as 
it has always been : it is made up of 
a good deal of hastiness^ and of a 
propensity to be turbulent; joined, 
however, with a preponderating pro- 
portion of natural feeling, and of ge- 
nerous pride in the display of elevat- 
ed faculty. Talent, therefore, we 
maintain, has quite as fair a chance 
at the theatre as elsewhere : much 
more so, we conscientiously believe, 
than authors have with the reviewers 
now-a-days. The manner in which 
some of the Reviews have behaved 
to certain deserving writers, is alto- 
gether more vulgar, as well as more 
illilieral, than any expression of pit 
severity tliat can be quoted by un- 
successful candidates. People go to 
the f)lay-house in a very different 
temper from that in which a party 
Reviewer sits down to criticize ; 
and it is a temper at once more ami- 
able, and favourable to candid judg- 
TVt — but we are writing an Essay 
instead of a Notice. — A Tragedy by 
Mr. Barry C'ornwall is understood to 
be on the eve of appearance, and we 
really think a more interesting event, 
connected with Literature, has not 
occurred for a long time. Should ill- 
success attend the attempt, we con- 
fess we shoidd consider that fact as 
furnishing strong presumptive evi- ' 
deuce that writers, for some reason 
or other, connected with the present 
theatrical system, have not a fair 
chance on the stage, and consequent- 
ly act prudently in regarding it with 
shyness. On the other hand, if good 
fortune crown the enterprize, the 
public ought to be congratvdated even 
more than the author — for by this, 
coming so soon after the success of 
Virgmius, the Drama might be con- 
sidered as raised from its fallen state, 
— the competition of eminent talent 
excited in favour of the theatre, — 
and elegant taste recalled to preside 
over that portion of the public plea- 
sures which formerly constituted its 
glory, but which has latterly almost 
given us reason to believe it extinct. 
The name of the forth -coming trage- 
dy is announced as Mirandola ; but 
we know nothing of the plot, which 
is very properly kept secret, — except 


that we understand the accounts that 
have appeared in some of the new»- 
papers are mistakes. The name 8ug« 
gests Italy. Mirandola, or Miraii« 
dula, is a place in Italy, famous as 
the first abode of John Picus, a pro- 
digy of the fifteenth century, who 
died at the early age of thirty-three, 
but who had previously distinguished 
himself in all human knowledge and 
science. Lorenzo de Medici was his 
patron and companion, and gave him 
a villa at Fivsole , — a situation which 
the English reader will have pleasure 
in associating with such a character, 
in consequence of the mention made 
of it in Milton's great poem. John 
Picus of Mirandola, was a scholar 
after the fashion of his age, but he 
h^d an intellect for all time.’* At 
Rome he published 900 propositions, 
or subjects of discussion, in almost 
every science that could exercise the 
speculation or ingenuity of man, and 
which (says a biographical writer,) 

“ extraordinary and sup*erfluous as 
many of them now appear, furnish 
an amazing idea of the boundless ex- 
tent of his erudition and genius. 
These he promised publicly to main- 
tain against all opponents whatsoever; 
and even offered to defray, out of his 
own purse, the charges of poor scho- 
lars, who should uiidertako the jour- 
ney to Rome for the purpose of dis- 
puting witli him.” The ambitious 
polemic, howevi'r, was disappoint- 
ed : this toimiaraent of learning, this 
keen encounter of wit, never took 
place: the challenger was accused 
of heresy in thirteen of his theses, and 
obliged to fly back to Florence, to 
claim the protection of his powerful 
friend Lorenzo. — We do not suppose 
that the personage in question forms 
the hero of Mr. Cornwall’s tragedy, 
but a short notice of so celebrated a 
man, who is not very well known to 
the genera^ty of readers, will not, 
we hope, be thought to demand any 
apology. The coincidence of the 
name has suggested it. — The tragedy 
of Mirandola is intended for Co- 
vent Garden: indeed, that accom- 
plished actor, Macr/?ady, seems to 
render this selection a matter of 
course, whenever it is practicable to 
an author. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 

Kennil worth Castle is the announced first Number of the Third Volume of 
title ; and we were in hopes that this qur Magazine would have been disi 
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iinifuished by an account of a work, 
the authorship of which is calculated 
to recommend criticism, more than 
the most favourable criticism can re- 
commend it. Were we to say that 
its appearance has been delayed by 
An absolute difficulty experienced in 
transmitting to Scotland the requi- 
site quantity of paper ^ however incre- 
.^ble such an assertion might ap- 
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pear, we have good reason to be<« 
lieve we should be saying nothing but 
the simple fact. Kennilworth Castle 
will, it is understood, be more in the 
manner of Ivanhoe, than of the Scotch 
series ; and from what we hear we 
are prepared to expect a very sue-* 
cessful composition. It is said to be 
calculated even to rival the Ivanhoe 
in the public favour. 


LORD BYRON S NEW TRAGEDY. 


This work, which is, we under- 
stand, rather in the nature of a Dra- 
matic Poem than of an acting Tra- 
gedy, is just announced as being in 
the press. It is entitled Marino 
FalierOy Doge of Venice.** The story 
is, shortly, that of a Doge of Venice, 
who, on account of an insult offered 
to his wife, conspired with some 
malcontents to overturn the govern- 
ment of his country. — Venice was at 
that period governed by a council of 
ten, who discovered the conspiracy, 
and caused the Doge to be arrested. 
Faliero was sentenced to die, and be- 
haved in the most abject manner in 
order to save his hfe : it was in vain, 
however, and he was finally execut- 
ed. It is not a little curious to hear 
of a prince conspiring against the 


land of which he was himself the 
head? We are told that Signor Fos- 
colo has spoken in warm terms of the 
mode in which Lord Byron has pic- 
tured the manners and customs of 
Venice : and we have heard also that 
the Editor of the Quarterly Review 
has pronounced this tragic Drama to 
be a fine specimen of English compo- 
sition. If it be so (and we are not 
without our attention to his opinion) 
we may congratulate the noble au- 
thor on an improvement which we 
could scarcely have expected from 
his Venetian sojourn. Lord Byron 
is a poet, and undoubtedly a power- 
ful one ; but he is not a writer whose 
correctness of style has hitherto y^ar- 
ticularly entitled hun to our regard. 


MU. SHELLEY. 


A friend of ours writes to us, from' 
Italy, that Mr. Shelley, the author of 
that powerful Drama, The Cenci,*' 
is employed upon an English histori- 
cal Tragedy. The title, we believe, 
is to be Charles the First ; at any rate 
Aat monarch is the hero, or principal 
person of the story. We hear that 
Mr. Shelley has expressed his determi- 
nation to paint a true portrait of the 
unfortunate English King (it may be 
made a very captivating one) and to 
exclude from his work all prejudice. 


political as well as moral. If so, the 
reader of poetry may calculate on 
being acquainted with a high and 
imperishable production. We differ 
entirely with the creeds of Mr. Shel- 
ley ; but we do not on that account 
refrain from confessing, that he is 
unquestionably one of the very first of 
our now living English poets. We 
wish, most heartily, that we could 
bestow on his poetry our praise with- 
out qualification ; but we cannot. 


MR. SOUTHEY. 


We understand that Mr. Southey 
is making preparations for a History 
of the Quakers, but that those pacific 
folks are not, at present, very for- 
ward in yielding to the wishes which 
the learned historian has expressed, 
of seeing the various documents in 
England belonging to the sect. We 
hope that this hesitation will not be 
persevered in. We have great regard 
for the honest dealings and primitive 
simplicities of these worthy people ; 
and we verily believe, that their re- 


spectability will not be endangered, 
nor their . feelings outraged by their 
entrusting their papers to the inspec- 
tion of Mr. Southey. Many facts 
will necessarily escape and find their 
way to him ; and the chance is, that 
some of them may be distorted* if 
authorities cannot be referred to* 
Will it not be wise, therefore, to 
guard against this possibility, by 
making the historian at once a friend ^ 
The Quakers are not a literary peo- 
ple, and they dci not Encourage let* 
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tcrs. They have however, now, all their poorer brethren from the 
Quaker poets, and we hope soon to stigma and calamity of begging, 
find them readers of poetry. They enough to entitle them to the b^ 
are an useful and respectable class, consideration of every thinking man', 
and the single fact of their shielding 


HORACE 

There was a report some time 
since^ that Mr. Murray had purchased 
the Life of Horace Walpole, written 
by himself^ but we conclude that 
the work reported of was, in fact, the 

Memoirs of the last nine Years of 
the Reign of George II,'* lately an- 
nounced. Walpole was a sprightly 
and delightful letter- writer, but he 
had scarcely weight enough for his- 
tory; and we understand that the 

COCKNEY 

We shall here say a word on what 
the epithet Cockney, applied to a wri- 
ter either of prose or poetry, really 
signifies, — or ought to signify : — it 
is worth describing ; and; since we 
have made the Edlnhnr^h Mohocks 
angry, they apply it so blunderingly 
that it is likely to lose all its point, 
should we leave it in their hands, — 
and that were a pity. We suspect 
tliey never knew very well what they 
were about in using it ; — but it has 
servetl them for a word when they 
have been without an idea. It has 
saved them an expenditure, dispro- 
portionate to their means, in argument 
and wit : they have written Cockney 
against a writer, when they have 
been unable to write any thing else. 
Not but that, in some instances, the 
term has been suflieiently character- 
istic of the pel sons to whom they 
have applied it : — if their cleverness 
led them to these happy applications, 
we can only say, that their knavery 
has made them spoil their own joke ; 
for the tcnn Cockney, as now direct- 
ed by them against an author, only 
means that they havt* a spite against 
his person or his talents. — The author 
of the article on the Scotch Novels, 
which appeared in our Magazine, has 
not, by his subserpient papers, ren- 
dered himself quite so agre<!able to 
their feelings as they stated them- 
selves to have found him in his first: 
in their last Number accordingly he 
is put down as a Cockney ! — ‘‘ an un- 
fortunate Cockney!*’ Yet' we be- 
lieve it is pretty generally allowed, 
that he has proved himself to be too 
far North for them ; and it would 
go hard, we sifspect, for any of the 
VoL. III. 


WALPOLE. 

Memoirs (which is a sort of middle 
title) have much of the pleasant gos^ 
sipiiig strain which rendered his let* 
ters so popular. By the bye, 
observe, that aH Horace Walpole's 
Correspondence has been reprinted 
in an octavo form, so that a reader 
with moderate means, is no longer 
shut out from the purchase of these 
lively letters. 

WRITERS. 

Mohocks to show, that, either in vir- 
tue bf their bijith-plaee or their com- 
positions, they have a better right 
than he has to quote the motto of the 
Scottish nation, or brandish signifi- 
cantly the emblem which it accom- 
panies. Our Klia, too — the pride 
of our Magazine, and the object of the 
praise of their s vndrr his real 
he is s('t down as a ^ Cockney Scrib- 
bler ! *' This gentleman, in his ca- 
pacity of acknowledged author, they 
have never mentioned but to eulo- 
gize ; as, indeed, wlio does not eu- 
logize his writings for displaying a 
{fjiirit of deep and warm humanity, 
enlivened by a vein of poignant wit, 
— not caustic, yet searching, — and 
recommending a shrew^dness of judg- 
ment on men, books, and things, 
which seems to revive the old times 
when Magazines were not, and lif 
terature and knowledge were the bet- 
ter for it. The author of our Table 
Talk, too, is a Cockney w e offer 
to wager the amount at which l*ro- 
fessor Leslie has laid his damages, in 
the action he has brought against 
them, that he is not, — and that no 
reader of his papers thinks him one. 
They have thus a good opportunity 
presented to them of getting out of 
a scrape, if their words are worth 
any thing. But they will take Shak- 
speare’s advice instejni of our bet ; 

they who can’t be honest shouldn’t 
be valiant.” They i^on’t risk the 
wager. Let us, however, proceed 
at once to tell them wdiat a ( ’ock- 
ney writer is : they know, as well 
as ourselves, that these, just men- 
tioned, have no claim to the title. 
Cockneys, in general, are little 
• G 
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men ; but they are smarts clever^ 
and active ; quick observers^ and 
wonderfully occupied with whatever 
is going on about them. They ob«i 
derve every thing, however, with an 
immediate and exclusive reference to 
themselves: bein^ bom and bred 
tip in the metropolis renders each, in 
bis own estimation, a member of a 
privileged class, and all novel- 
ties and varieties from their habits, 
are set down by them as singular 
■ exceptions, remarkable occurrences, 
things to be entered in their jour- 
nals. They themselves constitute a 
standard, in their own estimation; 
and hence they are always measur- 
ing other people by themselves. If 
taller, they are giants; if shorter, 
dwarfs. Cockneys are thus unplea- 
santly pert in their manner, without 
meaning to be offensive : they are 
prone, too, to make mountains of 
mole-hills, and this is apt to turn 
the laugh against them, and cause 
them to be considered as more ig- 
norant than they are. Place a Cock- 
ney amongst the ice- islands describ- 
ed by our late discoverers, and he 
would be forcibly struck by the mag- 
nificence and terror of the scene ; but 
the first object in his thoughts would 
be himself, and nature's marvels would 
be ranked high in importance chiefiy 
through their connection with him-* 
self. How strange that he should be 
there ! The ice how much more thick 
than on the Serpentine ! How much 
more cold than in Cheapside ! How 
much he will have to tell when he 
gets back ! — What do you find most 
remarkable at Versailles," said Louis 
XIV to the Doge of Genoa, whom he 
had compelled to come personally to 
make an apology ? Mjjself! " re- 
plied the Doge : what most strikes 
me with surprise is that I should be 
here." This was a Cockney idea ; 
and the Doge of Genoa was, no doubt, 
a sort of Lord Mayor.*— When Mr. 
Henry Au^stus Mug was prime mi- 
nister at me court of his Mandingo 
majesty, in the interior of Africa, 
he looked at „the palm-trees and 
thought of the flower-pots in the 
windows of Ludgate-hill ; he admir- 
ed the elephant's teeth, because they 
suggested his turner's- shop ; and the 
wli^te sands and black faces of the 
land of the Niger, put him in mind 
of. a chess-board newly made. He 
saucy to the savages on his right 


as a Londoner; and not even his fears 
could conquer his propensity to cut 
jokes on * their ignorance of knives 
and forks, in a country which fur- 
nished so much fine ivory for handles! 

Such is a Cockney ; — a Cockney au- 
thor sublimates all these qualities in 
his person and writings. By a Cock- 
ney author we do not mean a London 
author ; — there may be Cockney au- 
thors who never saw London, and 
vice versa. We allude to writers ta 
whom this term of ridicule may be 
fairly applied. A Cockney author is 
likely to be found clever, but with 
his talent will almost constantly go 
a certain air of smallness belonging 
to his character generally. He will 
seem to want actual experience, and be 
inclined to make up the deficiency by 
egotism. His good manners will be 
pert ; his observations too minute and 
particular ; he will make too much of 
all he knows, and too little of what 
other people, who are not of his set, 
tell him. Chiefly, however, will his 
generosity and magnanimity be dis- 
gusting — for these will always savour 
of intolerance and insolence. Such 
an one happening upon the word 
fatness, as used in Scripture to ex- 
press the quality of essential richness, 
would instantly connect the Bible 
with his own bile, and sicken at the 
word as nauseous. Ilis poetry will 
be often beautiful, but quite as often 
false, and apparently affected ; ow-. 
ing to his being unable to observe 
the due proportion of things, when 
they have any sort of relation to him- 
self. Should he chance to " have stout 
notions on the marrying score," we 
arc likely to have him telling us that 
Shakspeare was an enemy to mar-, 
riage, not because he has any reason 
to say so, or because there are not 
innumerable reasons to say the re- 
verse. — but because a Cockney is al- 
ways eager to associate himself with 
Shakspeare, and, out of tenderness 
to the bard's " reputation, will not 
suppose it possible a difference of 
opinion could exist between them. 

We confess we have one of our po- 
pular writers, noticed in Blackwood's 
Magazine as a Cockney poet, chiefly 
in our eye at present ; and we have 
not scrupled to render our allusions 
to him pretty plain, because we wish 
our charges against the Mohocks to be , 
rightly understood. That they have 
written abominable ^nd unfounded 
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gcaifdals against this author we know: 
but that his style and sentiments are 
fiot provocative of severity, we would 
be the last persons to deny. 

There are, perhaps, several good 
writers who might be termed Cockney 
authors, if it were allowable so to term 
Doctor Samuel Johnson, whose fond- 
ness for London is well known, and 
whose habits of life are to be traced 
in the turn and imagery of his com- 
positions. The doctor once went a 
hunting at Brighton, and he manifest- 
ed the true Cockney zeal in this novel 
oxercise : — he rode over the hounds, 
and was, at least, in at iheir death. 

In another, but a much better 


n 

sense, Steele and Addison were Cock- 
ney authors ; and, so understood, the 
author of the articles in the LORi* 
noN Magazine, on the South ^ 
House, Ckrist*s Hospital, 7'he TuHs 
Races of Men, may claim this dls- 
tinguishing appellation. The fair in- 
fluence of London on the works of 
men of talent, who are either natives 
of that capital, or who have resided 
there for a considerable portion of 
their lives, may be noticed by us in 
another short Article ; and we shall 
then venture a word or two on the 
Edinburgh School of Life?'ature. It 
is a very peculiar one. We do not 
here mean the Mohock school. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. XL VI I of this repository of 
literary decisions was published 
about the middle of December. The 
announcements of the ,two great Re- 
views, as they are called, that pre- 
cede their publication, make authors 
experience a sensation not dissimilar 
to that which news of the intended 
presentation of the Recorder’s report 
excites in the inmates of stony-heart- 
ed Newgate: those who feel them- 
selves liable to the worst, become, in 
both cases, rather restless about the 
result. When the Quarterly Review 
is severe, it is more bitter than caus- 
tic : the Edinburgh is generally more 
caustic than bitter. But the Quar- 
terly, on the whole, has done less 
harm to Literature than the Edin- 
burgh : its best articles have less bril- 
Jiancy of display ; less liveliness, but 
more meaning, than the best which ap- 
pear in the other : — at the same time, 
it must be admitted, that nothing ap- 
proachable to its worst has ever been 
seen in its rival. There is more in- 
dustry shown in the Quarterly than 
in the Edinburgh ; a greater number 
of respectable hands are employed 
in it ; the system of its manufacture 
is better ; but wc seldom or ever 
find it so clever as its senior appears 
in happy articles. There is, how- 
ever, a pains-taking spirit, and a 
substantial construction, about the 
Quarterly now, which reflect credit 
on its management: furthcimore, it 
carries an air of establishment with 
it that is imposing: it comports it- 
self as if it constituted a fourtli es- 
tate of the realm — King, Lords, Com- 
mons, and The Quarterly Review; 
^d, considering it in this august 


capacity, it must be allowed to bear 
its ifaculties meekly. With the ex- 
ception of some grovelling articles, 
knowm to be written by an eminent 
hack in oflice,— the discussions of pub- 
lic questions in the Quarterly have a 
quality of judge-like summing-up 
about them. The faculties of the 
writers are all enlisted on the side of 
what is strong in the country ; 
but their dispositions arc not hostile 
to those who are weak, injured, 
and distressed. Jf they could do the 
latter much good, without seeming 
to bear hard on the former, they 
^ould willingly do so. Accord- 
ing to their jihilosophy, whatever 
is is right ; but they woujd have 
no objection to make the right a 
little better, if it could be done 
without conveying any reflection on 
it as imperfect. If the Quarterly Re- 
view, for instance, had existed in 
those days when the Recorder’s re- 
port usually included a few cases of 
witchcraft, — which a regard to the 
best interests of society had caused 
to be strictly considered as an un- 
pardonable offence, — it would have 
mmntained the impropriety of ?/?£- 
settling the fuundutions on which our 
present code rests,” — but would have 
declared itself ready to hail, with 
deep and unaflbeted satisfaction, any 
diminution which can be proeed to he 
practicable in the rigbur of its letter 
and administration.” This language, 
which it holds in its last Number, 
on the subject of the present inquiry 
into the criminal laws, it would have 
held then; and who does not sec* 
that, if nobody had ever held dif- 
ferent language, we should have vie- 
• G ^ 
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iims burnt for sorcery^ as well as 
llanged for forgery, up to this day ? 
The Quarterly Review, when it 
Btrikes the balance, always finds 
more danger in the alteration, than 
Viischief in the existing practice : on 
the principle, therefore, of superior 
forces prevailing, to rest as we are, is 
the certain resmt. Now we know that 
Bociety has been materially bene- 
fited by coming to a different con- 
idusion: the argument, therefore, from 
Analogy and experience, is against the 
Quarterly : — but we did not com- 
Sience this notice with an intention 
to combat with it, but rather to com- 
pliment it. Its last Number is a 
■well- written, laborious, temperate 
publication : with little or nothing in 
ft unduly addressed to the bad pas- 
sions, either of courtiers, or the«po- 
pulace of readers. Thfere is no scan- 
dal in it, no polemical intemperance ; 
•—there is much amusing matter, 
some important points for consider- 
ation, and several mistakes, we think. 
A far-sighted view, a profound re- 
flection, ,a noble glowing magnani- 
mous declaratiort or appeal to the 
spirit of human improvement, which 
Providence has planted in the high- 
est class of human bosoms, we do not 
look for in the Quarterly Review: 
but it states the different cases, in 
its small way, with an evident lar 
bouring after impartiality: it seems 
like one who, if he were not with- 
held, would do something : it has an 
air as if it would be intrepid, were 
it not timid : — it suggests to our re- 
collection the French farce, of which 
one of the ladies of the small sup- 
pers said — Ah, poor piece, — how 
hard it tries not to be bad ! * — The ar- 
ticle on Italian Tragedy affords a cu- 
Tious example of what we mean. 
It really emits smoke towards the 
conclusion, where it speaks of the 
destiny of beloved Italy,” — it gets 
the length of calling the sceptre of 
Austria a leaden sceptre,” — and we 
now expect the flame of a generous 
enthusiasm to follow — but no : the 
poor fellow recoils, he well knows 
^hy : 

Scar’d at ihe sftund his hand hatli made ; 

and the conclusion he comes to is, 
that he sees no probability of Italy 
. being other than divided and sub- 
divided, consistent with the peace 
id Europe, and her own internal hap- 


piness ! " — This, by the bye, is the 
weakest article in the Number: we 
know nothing of the secret of its ma- 
nufacture ; but it seems to us written 
b^ some one who had no ideas of 
his own on the subject, and who has 
borrowed from another, who has 
given him wrong ones. What he 
says of the tragedy of Carmagnola 
is quite wrong ; and that it is so isx 
proved by the inconsistency of his 
observations. He calls the tragedy 
feeble, yet speaks of its simple and 
manly eloquence and of the pathos 
in its principal scene. The chorus, 
which we gave in Italian, in a former 
Number of the London Magazine, 
is allowed to be the most noble 
piece of Italian lyric poetry which 
the present day has produced.” It 
is not true that Carmagnola wants 
poetry : ” but its style is simple, con- 
densed, and nervous ; it has great 
colloquial power, and the dialogue is 
terse and pointed. This is not in the 
taste of common Italian poetry ; nor 
is it in the taste of Mr. Foscolo's Let- 
ters, or of his tragedy— both of which 
have great merit, but not of this kind: 
—and, to say the truth, we suspect 
that the writer of the article in the 
Quarterly has profited by Mr. Fos- 
colo's assistance. The first article 
in the Number is an ably written pa- 
per on Southey's Life of W esley : it is 
temperate, cautious, and very com- 
plete. Whoever the writer is, he 
possesses, admirably, the tact suitable 
to the Quarterly Review ; for he con- 
trives to write as a gentleman and a 
man of honour, without once running 
the slightest risk of shocking a single 
prepossession nursed by what is ‘‘ fat 
and full of sap” in venerable esta- 
blishment. I’hc second article is on 
New South Wales : — it is slight and 
amusing. Italian Tragedy comes 
next, which we have already noticed. 
Articles four and six — on Frazer's 
Tour through Part of the Snowy 
Range of the Ilimfila Mountains, and 
on Belzoni’s operations within the Py- 
ramids— are interesting in consequence 
of their subjects. Article five, on 
Mrs. H email's poetry, is very laud- 
ably intended. The two last papers 
are on Insanity, and the Criminal 
Laws. The first is very unaffectedly 
written, and suitably treats of a most 
important and interesting subject. 
Doctor Burrows's book forms tlie sub- 
ject of review, and it*is very desem 
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efliy praised. It seems clearly esta- tic peace, to every moral virtue, ntid 
blished, by facts, that madness is a to political security.” It is shown 
very remediable disorder, if ^medical that there is reason to Suppose that 
applications are 7nade early :t)\xt every suicide, instead of being more com*^ 
thing depends on this. The late Doc- mon in England than on the Conti-^ 
tor Willis averred, that nine out of nent, is less so. In the capitals of 
ten cases of insanity recovered, if Paris, Berlin, and Copenhagen, the 
placed under his care within, three number of suicides, for the year 1817, 
months from the attack not only is, in relation to that of London, as 
do the tables constructed by Doctor live to two, live to three, and three 
Burrows, but also the returns from to one. The article on the state of 
La SalpetrierCf at Paris, justify this our Criminal Law is a very long 
assertion. The necessity of uniting one : its spirit may be honest ; but we 
medical and moral treatment, and are quite sure, that, if it were the 
not depending on either singly, is question of abolishing examination 
much dwelt upon. The Doctor is of by torture that were now agitated, 
opinion that it is a mistake to sup- the writer would be averse to change 
pose that madness is on the increase, in the principles and practice of our 
But Ireland constitutes an exception, peinil code ! The case of a man 
in this respect, to England, Scotland, hanged, in 18f4, for cutting down 
and France. Doctor Hallaran, the young trees, though the prosecutor. 
Physician of the Cork Asylum, re- magistrates, and the whole neigh-* 
marks that the late unhappy dis- bourhood, petitioned for mercy, is 
turbances of Ireland have augmented, thought (by The Quarterly Review) 
in a remarkable degree, the insane to be one justifying such severity? 
lists;” he also mentions the influ- — and it appeals Lord Sidmouth 
ence to this effect of the unre- thought so too. — So ^uch for a sense 
strained use of ardent spirits, that of duty in certain bosoms ! 
alarming vice, so inimical to domes- 

raOJECTED nOTAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Just now, when the Royal Society 
of Science is on the decline, and the 
Royal Academy of Art is allowed to do 
no good, a project has started up for 
the formation of a Royal Society of 
Literatine. The following plan has 
been published. 

Royal Society of Literature.^ for the eiu 
couragement of indigent merit., and the 
promotion of General Literature* To 
consist of Honorary Members^ Sub- 
scribing Members., and yfs.wciatcs. 

The dass of Honorary Members is in- 
tended to comprise some of the most emi- 
nent literary men in the three kingdoms, 
,and the most distinguished female writers 
of the present day. 

An annual subscription of two guineas 
wiU constitute a Subscribing Member. 
Subscribers of ten guineas, and upwards, 
will be entitled to privileges hereafter men- 
tioned, according to the date of their sub- 
sci^tion. 

The Class of Associates is to consist of 
twenty men of distinguished learning, au- 
thon of some creditable work of literature, 
and men of good moral character ^ ten un- 
der the patronage of the king, and ten un- 
der the patronage of the Sodety. 

Hu Majesty has been pleased to express, 
ia the most favourable terms, his approba- 
tion of the proposed Sodety, and to honour 


it with his munificent patronage, by as- 
signing the annual sum of one hundred 
guineas each, to ten of tlie Associates, pay- 
able out of the privy purse ; and also ait 
annual premium of one hundred guineas 
for the best dissertation on sone interesting 
subject, to be chosen by a council belong- 
ing to the Society. 

Ten Associates will be placed under the 
patronage of the Society, as soon as the 
subscriptions (a large portion of which will 
be annually funded for the purpose) shall 
be sufficient, and in proportion as they be- 
come so. An annual subscriber of ten. 
guineas, continued for five years, or a life 
subscription of one hundred guineas, will 
entitle such subscribers to nominate an As- 
sodate under the Society’s patronage, ac- 
cording to the da^p of their subscription. 

The Associates under the patronage of 
the king, will be elected by respected and 
competent judges. The Associates nomi- 
nated by subscribers must have the same 
qualifications of learning, .moral character, 
and public principle, as those who are 
elected, and must be approved by the same 
judges. 

Every Associate, at his admission, will 
choose some subject, or subjects, of litera- 
ture for discussion, and will engage to de- 
vote such discussions to the Sodety’s Me- 
moirs of Literature, of which a volume will 
be published by the Sodety, from tee to 
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thnt; in whidi memoirs will likewise be 
inserted the successive Prize Dissertations. 

From the months of February to July, 
it is purposed that a weekly meeting of the 
Sodety &all be held ; and a monthly meet- 
ing during the other six months of the year. 

In the best written recommenda- 
tion of this plan which we have yet 
seen,* it is said, that, without some 
such roi/al protection, literature 
will continue either neutral or ad- 
verse to the service of the country." 
This is paying but a sorry compli- 
ment to the letters and literary men 
of the country ; or rather it is cast- 
ing a reflection on them which the 
long course of British genius repels. 
Is the measure of pensioning twenty 
writers, at the rate of a hundred a 
year each, absolutely rlecessary to en- 
ust the talent, that takes a literary di- 
rection in this country, in the service 
of the best interests of society ? We 
should think not : — though it is very 
possible that these pensions might 
attach twenty persons to ministerial 
newspapers. Tlje writer of the arti- 
cle in (question, in his enthusiasm, 
ventures to anticipate another Mil- 
ion/* as the result of this society ; 

summoned from the mountains and 
the valley to ^ vindicate the ways of 
God to man.'" But this anticipa- 
tion suggests a question ; — would 
Milton nave probably been one of 

the Associates under the patronage 
o/* the king,** — if the Royal Society 
had existed in his days? We think 
not. — — — It is but fair to say, that 
the writer of the article condemns the 
narrowness of the proposed construc- 
tion ; wishes the pensions to be 
thrown altogether into the back 
ground ; talks slightingly of tlicm ; 
and desires to see the Society put 
upon something like the footing of 
the French Academy, — but to be 
still more open and comprehensive. 
In proportion as his"' ideas take a 
wider and higher range, our objec- 
tions to the project altogether in- 
crease. The original proposition is 
for the encouragement of indigent 
merit — and this it mentions &st. 


afterwards tor the promotion oi 
the general literature of the country.” 
As an association to give a hundred 
a year to literary persons to whom 
that sum is an object, it may alle- 
viate distress ; and so far it is wor- 
thy of encouragement. It is not like- 
ly to do much in the second branch 
of its undertaking; but the first 
would be always understood to be 
its principal object ; and there would 
be no idea entertained of its Associ- 
ates, but that of men whose fortunes 
required aid, and whose talents need- 
ed patronage. The Society's Me- 
moirs of Literature,” we suspect, 
would be considered analogous to the 
musters of the Chelsea pensioners: 
Mr. Murray would publish the an- 
nual volume of course, and put his 
name to the title page, — but he would 
not give so much for the copy-pght^ 
as for that of one of tlie Cantos of 
Don Juan. The writer of the arti- 
cle in the Literary Gazette himself 
says, that the Associates would be 

called the King*s Paupers by dis- 
aflection but is there any doubt 
that ten of them, at least, would be 
regarded as the King* s Paupers** by 
the affection of his Majesty and his 
courtiers ? — However, as a charitable 
institution simply, we repeat, we see 
no objection to the foundation. The 
labourer is worthy of his hire ; and 
the nature of the thing would be suf- 
ficiently understood to hinder it from 
doing mischief. 

But if there be a serious idea now, 
at this late day, after having so long 
escaped the nuisance, of establishing 
in England a Royal Litehauy A- 
CADEMY, with the King for patron, 
and Princes, Dukes, and Earls for 
members, to smile and bow with 
their confreres the poets and prose 
writers of the day, we do most ear- 
nestly pray that the good sense of 
the country may take the alarm in 
time. We really did not expect that 
we should ever have had to argue 
such a measure ; all our greatest li- 
terary authorities have attributed the 
corruption of French literature to the 


* Literary Gazette, for Dec. 16. If this paper was written by the Editor, he is a 
stronger and bigger man than we describ^ him to be last month. If he did not 
imte it, we think he lad better leave advice-nving for the future to the gentleman who 
did. There was a good paper, too, the we^ before, in this Journal, on the Alma- 

nacks, and. Pocket-Books. If the Editor wrote this, we owe him an apology ; but wo ' 
owe him none if he wrote the review of The Earthquake* • 
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T'rench Academy : Temple and Dry- 
den date the decline of the French 
style to its existence ; and they are 
light : — while, on the other hand, the 
most distinguished French authors, 
even they who have belonged to the 
Academy, have spoken of it as a fo- 
cus of intrigue and servility ; the 
contrivance of a despotic minister, 
in the first instance, — instituted with 
the design of spreading and rivetting 
political delusion through the coun- 
try, — afterwards the seat of adula- 
tion, scandal, trifling, and paltry 
trick. Authors of pure, simple, and 
independent habits, however prodi- 
gious their talents, experienced the 
greatest difficulty of admission,— or 
died excluded, that there might be 
place for sycophants and courtiers. 
But the object is to turn the ge- 
nius of England into the current of 
English loyalty.** Indeed ! What 
was supposed to be the influ- 
ence of the French Academy on the 
public mind of France, with refer- 
ence to those irreligious and licen- 
tious sentiments that proved the 
downfall of the monarchy ? It was 
not the intention of the academy to 
take part with the populace: — no: 
—but it was a very principal means 
of depraving them. Any conspicuous 
example of servility and corruption 
must tend to disorganize society, 
much more than the official declara- 
tions of men, whose places warrant 
but one . class of sentiment, can add 
to the stability of power. Can any 
one, who seriously thinks on the sub- 
ject, suppose, that the cause either of 
literature, or of the constitution, or 
of the church, would be strengthened 
by the spectacle which a Royal Aca- 
demy of Literature woidd present 
amongst us? The Duke of York, 
possibly president ; Mr. Southey, 
perpetual secretary; Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Crokcr, Mr. Jeffrey of the Edin- 
burgh Review, Mr. Gifford of the 
Quarterly, Mr. Professor Wilson, 
Lord Byron, several Bishops, and 
Lawyers, and Peers, and all the 
Princes of the blood, members ! The 
mere heterogeneity of the composi- 
tion would excite ridicule and dis- 
gust in the public mind : ' all their 
proceedings would be held suspected, 
or rather odious : having no respect 
for each other, ^et being obliged to 
observe the <;ivilities of colleagues, 
they would settle down their minds 


to a level of modish scorn, and com- 
panionable insincerity. Bickering is 
better than this : an^r makes people 
sincere. We know it is an opinion 
entertained at the court of his pre- 
sent Majesty, and expressed by the 
highest person of that court, that the 
populace of England are naturally 
well-disposed, but that they are im- 
properly managed: they go to 

public houses, and there they meet 
with the newspapers : they ought to 
be induced to give more time 19 
mirth, to spectacles, to games out of 
doors.** The idea may have its ori- 
gin in humanity ; but, if the tax-ga- 
therer did not prevent the accomplish- 
ment of the wish it conveys, we snould 
begin to fear, that, what with a new 
system for tl^ populace, and a new 
academy for literature, we were in- 
deed arrived at a new era, — one fatal 
to old England, — to its old manners, 
its old principles, and its old renown. 
If the scheme shall be talked of again, 
we shall have more to say on it. 

The following note, taken from the 
Literary Gazette, Vontains some fur- 
ther particulars of what has been 
done, and is doing. 

Ilis Majesty has, we believe, intrustc<l 
the formation of the Institution, (The 
^ Royal Society of Literature,) which has 
called forth these remarks, to the learned' 
and eminent Prelate, Dr. Thomas Burgess, 
the Bishop of St. David’s. The names of 
several individuals who have taken part in 
bringing the design to its present maturity, 
have been mentioned to us, but we do not 
feel as yet at liberty to make them public. 
Suffice it to say, that other branches of the 
Royal Family have become subscribers; 
that Ministers give their aid ; that many of 
the most distinguished among the cler^ 
concur in promoting the plan; that the 
leading members of both the universities arc 
among its friends. The funds arc already 
considerable, and we are sure this public 
notice will raise them considerably; as 
heretofore, the*only question has been “ by 
whom the Society was projected, under 
whose auspices formed, and where the sub- 
scriptions to establish it in splendid suffi- 
ciency were to be made ? *’ Having shown 
that the highest authority not only sanc- 
tions but zealously favoumthe design ; that 
his Majesty may be considered as its per*> 
tonal as well as royal founder and patron j 
we are certain that men of every rank and 
station in the community will press forward 
to have the honour of contributing to its en- 
dowment and completion. 

We have obtained a copy of the first 
prize questions to be proposed (which, we 
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understand, will soon be officially announc- 
.e4d take the liberty of anticipating 
their promu^ation ; they are as follows, 

1st. Tor the King’s premium of one 
.t^undred guineas. 

On file age, writings, and genius of 
Homer; and on the state of reli- 
gion, society, learning, and the arts, 
during that period, collected from 
the writings of Homer. 

2d. For die Society’s premium of fifty 
guineas. 

Dartmoor, a poem. 

3d. For die Society’s premium of twenty- 
fire guineas. 

On the history of the Greek language, 
on the present language of Greece, 


HJw. 

and on the differences between ao-i 
dent and modem Greek. 

The first has already, if we remember 
righdy, been a subject of learned discus- 
sion, as well as of a recent work, by Mr. 
Payne Knight. The second is by no 
means so barren of inddent for the highest 
poetical illustradon as its name might seem 
to import. And the third is replete with 
interest. 

We shall, we trust, be enabled to com- 
municate further details as they arise, re- 
specting a plan so important to Britain and 
British literature, in sequent Numbers of 
the Literary Gazette. 

We trust there will be nothing 
further to detail on the subject. 


THE HOHOCKS. 


We learn that Professor Leslie, of 
the University of Edinburgh, has 
brought an action foi^ damages a- 
gainst the publisher of BIackivood*s 
Magazine; and we apprehend it is now 
most likely that this respectable piibli- 
ca|ion will be compelled to show its 
modest face in open court, — an ex- 
posure which it has hitherto avoided 
by heavy secret payments to the par- 
ties it has injured. — The cause of the 
action, and some of the circumstances 
attending it, are indeed highly cha- 
i;acteristic. The article of which the 
Professor complains, is one signed 
OlintJvas Peircy I). D. and it is ^ 
^ted from Trmity College, Dublin.** 
It forms the only reply Blackwood's 
Magazine has offerea to the notice of 
it taken in our November number ; 
and to the charge, publicly stated 
against it, in an Edinburgh Journal, 
Of having attached James Hogg's 
luune to papers he never wrote, and 
arhich were calculated to do the poet 
s^ious injury. One might have ex- 
n^ted that the Magazine itself would 
Kaire spoken out on this occasion : it 
soems to have concerned it so to do : 
setting the motives and the ability of 
the attack out of the question, there 
were facts affirmed, which. If true, 
are sufficient to brand any periodical 
work to which they may apply, with 
indelible infamy. — A letter fiom 
a correspondent, on such a subject 
not seem sufficient : hut, at the 
time, it must be confessed, 
certain advantagea attended this 
of reply of which the Editor 
mkht be happy to avail himself. A 
xfm^ signature, with a real place of 
and that one of the seats of 
leiping,-— and^ in addition^ a title 


vouching at once for the learning and 
religion of the party, — must natu- 
rally be supposed to confer responsi- 
bility and respectability on the de- 
fence. The Magazine, itself, the 
reader might be expected to say, 
does not choose to appear as an ad- 
vocate in its own cause ; but here is 
a man of condition and j)iety, a Doc-* 
tor of Divinity, resident in a college, 
the college of a metropolis, who 
steps forward in an honourable way 
to say — 1 have done part of what 
you blame in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine : I am prepared to avow it, for 
I have done it under a sense of duty ^ 
and as no scandalous motive can at- 
tach to me, let the general justice of 
your charge against tlie Magazine in 
which I have written, be judged of 
from this specimen !” 

There would be much weight in 
this; a Doctor of Divinity residing 
in Trinity College, Dublin, is likely 
to feel more for his own respectabi- 
lity than for the interests of an Edin- 
burgh Magazine : on questions of li- 
terary merit as to the writers, either 
in it, or any contemporaneous peri- 
odied work, he may be supposed 
pretty impartial ; and if he delibe- 
rately puts his name and address to a 
severe accusation against an indivi* 
dual, holding a public office of emi-* 
nence and trust in one of the most fa- 
mous of the British seats of learning, 
the first presumption is inevitably a- 
gainst the person accused — ^for who, 
in the situation of a Doctor of Divi- 
nity, would come openly forward ta 
maae such an attack, unless the 
was one of notorious crime ? 

Doctor Oliuthus Petre, therefor^ 
of T^tj College, Dhbfiu, would bo 
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able to do much more for Black- 
wood’s Magazine, with the public, 
than its JJditor could do for it : and 
so the Editor thought : — and so he 
made the Doctor — manufactured him 
for the purpose ! The D. D. has m 
existence but in Blackv^ood*s Ma^a» 
%ine : Trinity College, Dublin, never 
heard of him I This letter is another 
overt act of that conspiracy against 
character and truth, carried on by 
means of fraud, which we have made 
it our business to expose, which is 
now exposed, and which we trust 
will soon be crushed. We say no- 
thing of the nature of tlie motives by 
which we arc actuated : if the facts 
are as we have stated them, the «/*2- 
ma facie evidence is in favour of tnese 
motives, for we have made out a 
strong and crying case of guilt, dan- 
gerous to the public, disgraceful to 
literature, and provocative of the in- 
dignation of honourable minds. If 
the writers in Blackwood’s Magazine 
possess talents for satire and ridicule, 
let them exert these — but let them 
be fairly exerted. What we com- 
plain of is, that, by a series of tricks 
and impositions, unknown to criti- 
cism and literary discussion before 
their career, they have outraged pri- 
vate character, prostituted principle, 
insulted decency, perverted truth, 
and exhibited a spectacle of venal 
and spiteful buffoonery under the 
name cf literature, to the corruption 
of taste, and the gratification of the 
worst feelings. One of their chief 
means, in this unworthy vocation, 
has been to fabricate and forge ap- 
parently real signatures. They have 
done this to give effect to some of 
their most malicious stabs at repu- 
tation ; knowing well that the pub- 
lic attention would be thus eminent- 
ly excited to their charges, and that 
more credit would be given to them, 
so recommended, than if they were 
offered in the common language of 
periodical works. This deception is 
of itself sufficient to establish the 
calumnious, venal, and malicious 
motive : it converts that, which 
might otherwise have been deemed 
criticism, into a private wrong ; it 
gives the injured parties a. claim on 
redress, — and throws distrust altoge- 
ther upon professions and doctrines 
offered in the tone of discussion. 


The extraordinary usage of James 
Hogg’s name in Blackwood’s Maga^ 
zine, we fully described in our last r 
it seems to combine more treachery 
towards the public, and the abused 
individual, than any case of fraud we 
can recollect. The fabrication of 
Doctor Olinthus Petre is about as 
base. As it concerns Professor 
Leslie, it seems to prove the male** 
volent motive of the attack upon him. 
As a mode of replying to us it is be- 
neath contempt: its foundation in 
falsehood reiufcrs it as nugatory as 
unmanly. The creature who would 
adopt such an expedient, woidd not 
scruple to speak against his own 
conviction in characterizing our 
writers ; and we have absolute proof 
tlnit he docs so, — for one of those to 
whom he contemptuously alludes, by 
a signature in our Magazine, has 
been highly praised as an author in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, — and the 
very articles written by this gentle-i* 
man for us, have been specified by 
Blackwood’s people as the best in, our 
work /We mentiov this only to show 
the utter poltroonery of these men’s 
minds. They are without even the 
shadow of an excuse to their own 
consciousness. They have not a par- 
tition of any sort between them and 
Jnfamy: it must come home hard 
upon them, even in the secrecy of 
their own hearts. We have been 
told that Mr. John Gibson Lock art, 
having been originally included in 
the action now pending, has given it 
under his hand, that he is not the 
Editor of the Magazine. The people 
of Edinburgh are not surprised at 
this denial: it is well known there 
that Doctor Morris, under tJie as- 
sumed name of Christopher North, is 
the Editor of the work, and the au- 
thor of its most malignant articles ! 
Would tlie Doctor nave the base- 
ness to makew a similar denial.'* We 
believe he would ; for all the profes- 
sions of a merry, careless temper, by 
which it has been attempted to cha- 
racterize the publication he conducts, 
have evidently be^ii intended to 
cover an organized plan of fraud, 
calumny, and cupidity. The cow- 
, ardice which Aenies a perpetrated 
wrong, is the natural associate of 
such qualities. Doctor Morris would 
deny just as firmly as Mr. Lockart. 
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Dear Ed.— Do you want any rattle-brained work to make a variety. 
Teo|)jte say you are too serious — or rather (for there is a great difference in 
the meaning of the phrases), they say you are not sufficiently merry • Do you 
^hlnk your readers would like an old Joe Miller done up now and then for them 
in the following style ? If so, — they are of course soon done, and you might 
command one for every number. Of serious Poetry you will always get 
enough, and good too, for every body writes now as well as the elect did 
fifty years ago ; but there is a class of readers, not few in number, I be- 
lieve, who care little for real Poetry, but relish a joke in rhyme. Certain 
it is, that comic versification is little attempted ; so if you will set me down 
as your Jester 1 shall have an easy task, and an office without a crowd of 
competitors.— Yours very truly. 

No. I. 

MRS. ROSE GROB. 

None wohld have known that Siegmund Grob 
Lived Foreman to a Sugar-baker, 

But that he died, and left the job 
Of Tombstone-making to an Undertaker ; 

Who, being a Mason also, was a Poet, 

So he engraved a skull upon the stone, 

(The Sexton of Whitechapel Church will show it), 

TJien carved the following coxiplet from his own — 

STOP, HEADER, STOP, AND GIVE A SOB 

FOR Siegmund Grob V* 

Grob's W'idow had been christened Rose, 

But why no human being knows, 

Unless when young she might disclose. 

Like other blooming Misses, 

Roses, which quickly fled in sconi. 

But left upon her chin the thorn. 

To guard her lips from kisses. 

She relisn'd tea and butter'd, toast. 

Better than being snubb'd and school'd ; 

Liking no less to rule the roast. 

Than feast upon the roast she ruled — 

And though profuse of tongue withal. 

Of cash was economical. 

Now, as she was a truly loving wife. 

As well as provident in all her dealings. 

She made her German spouse insure his life. 

Just as a little hedge against her feelings— 

Bo that whi>n Siegmund died, in her distress. 

She call'd upon the Phoenix for redress. 

Two thousand pounds besides her savings. 

Was quite enough all care to drown. 

No Vender then she soon felt cravings 
4 To quit the melancholy city. 

And take a cottage out of town. 

And live genteel and pretty. 

Accordingly in Mile End-Road, 

She ijuickly chose a snug retreat, 

'Twas quite a pastoral abode. 
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Its situation truly sweet ! 

Although it stood in Prospect Row, 

'T was luckily the corner house. 

With a side-window and a bow : 

Next to it was the Milk-man’s yard, whose cows 
When there were neither grains, nor chaff to browse. 
Under the very casement stood to low. 

That was a pleasant window altogether. 

It raked the road a mile or more. 

And when there was no dust or foggy weather. 

The Monument you might explore. 

And see, without a glass, the people 
W alkirig round and round its steeple. 

Across ihe road, half down a street. 

Von caught a field, with hoofs well beaten. 

For cattle there were put to eat. 

Till they were wanted to be eaten. 

Then as for shops, want what you will, 

Y ou had’iit twenty steps to go. 

There was a Butcher’s in the rovf, 

A Tallow Chandler's nearer still ; 

And as to stages by the door. 

Besides the- Patent Coach, or Dandy, 

There were the Mile-End, Stratford, Bow, 

A dozen in an hour or more, 

One dust was never gone before 

Aiiotlier came 'twas monstrous handy ! 

Behind, a strip of garden teem’d * 

With cabbages and kitchen shrubs, 

’Twas a good crop when she redeem’d 

Half from the worms, and slugs, and grubs. 

Beyond these was a brick-kiln, small 

But always smokiijg ; she must needs 
Confess she liked the smell, and all 
Agreed 'twas good for invalids. 

In town she always had a teasing 
Tightness on her chest and weezing ; 

Here she was quite a different creature ; — 

Well, let the worldly waste their health 
Toiling in dirt and smoke for wealth, 

Give her the country air, and nature ! 

Her cottage front was stuccoed white; 

Before it two fine Poplars grew. 

Which nearly reach’d the roof, or quite. 

And in one corner, painted blue. 

Stood a large water tub with wooden spout — 

(She never put a rag of washing out) : 

Upon the house-top, on a plaster shdll, 

“ Rose Cottage” was inscribed, its name to dub ; 

The green door look’d particularly well 
Pick’d out with blue to match the tub. 

The children round about were smitten 

Whene’er they stopp’d to fix their eye on 
The flaming knocker, ('twas a Lion) ; * 

Beneath it was a large brass knob. 

And on a pldte above was written 
Mrs. Rose Grob.” 

Here she resided free from strife, 

Except perpetual scolds with Betty, 
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For the main objects of her life 
Were two — and form'd her daily trade^ 

To cram herself, and starve her maid — 

For one no savings were too petty. 

For t'other no tid-bit too nice. . 

After her dinner, in a trice. 

She lock'd the fragments up in towels ; 

She weigh'd out bread, and cheese, and butter. 

And in all cases show'd an utter 
Disregard for Betty's bowels ; 

As if in penance for her sins 

She made her dine on shanks and shins, 

(Was ever such a stingy hussey !) 

And reckoned it a treat to give her 
Half a pound of tripe or liver, 

First cutting off a slice for Pussey; — 

Nay, of all perquisites the damsel stripping. 

She would'nt even let her sell the dripping 1 

No wonder Betty's unreplenished maw 
Ventecl itself in constant grumbling, 

Which was in fact her stomach's rumbling 
Reduced to words, and utter'd from her jaw. 

But not content with this, the maid 

Took all advantages within the law, 

(And some without y 1 am afraid^, 
oo as to balance her forlorn condition. 

And get full payment for her inanition. 

The washing week approach'd an awful question 
Now agitated Rose, with pangs inhuman. 

How to supply the Mammoth-like digestion 

Of that carnivorous beast — a washerwoman ! 

As camel's paunch for ten days' drink is hollow'd. 

So their's takes in at once a ten days' munching ; 

At twelve o'clock you hear them say they've swallowed 
Nothing to speak of since their second luncheon, 
And as they will not dine till one, 

'Tis time their third lunch were begun. 

At length provisions being got — all proper. 

And every thing put out, starch, blue, soap, gin, 

A fire being duly laid beneath the copper. 

The clothes in soak all ready to begin. 

Up to her room the industrious Betty goes. 

To fetch her sheets, and screams down stairs to Rose, 
La, goodness me ! why here's a job ! 

Y on ha'nt put out a second pair. 

No more I have said Mrs. Grob, 

Well, tfeat's a good one, I declare ! 

Sure, I've the most forgetful he^dr— 

And there's no time to air another I 
So take one sheet from off your bed. 

And make a shift to-night with t'other. 

On Rose’s part this was a ruse de guerre, ^ 

To save w expense of washing half a pair,— 

But as the biter’s sometimes bitten. 

So in this instance it occurr'd. 

For Betty took her at her word, . 

And, with the bright conception smittenf 
Sat up all night, and with good thrift 
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Of needle^ scissors^ thimble^ thready 
Cut up one sheet into a shft. 

And took the other 6n the bed! 

Next morn when Mrs. Grob, at three o’clock> 

Went up to call the maid^ 

And saw the mischief done by aid 
Of scissors^ thread, and needle— 

There’s no describing what a shock 
It gave her to behold the sheet in tatters ; 

And so by way of mending matters. 

She call’d her thief, and slut, and jade. 

And talk’d of sending for tlie Ileadle ! 

La ! Ma’am, quoth Betty, don’t make such a pother^ 
I’ve only done exactly what you said. 

Taken one sheet from off the bed. 

And fnade a shift to-night with Mother ! 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF HOMER. 

an TXPr.ANATTON OF AK AKClENT BAS-RELIEF, ' IN MARBLE, EEPRE- 
SENTINO THE APOTHEOSIS OF HOMER: COLLECTED FROM THE WRIT- 
INGS OF SEVERAL LEARNED AUTHORS AND ANTIQUARIES. 


The wealth of the British Museum in ancient monuments has been of 
late years daily cncreasiiig : — while the collections of some other coun« 
tries have been impoverished by the arm of retributive justice, this cele- 
brated repository has been extending its possessions, and adding to its 
fame by the acquirements of hardy but honest entcrpi^ze, and Uie judi- 
cious employment of the means afforded by national opulence. New 
rules have been adopted for the management of this peat institution, 
all dictated by a liberal, and at the same time thoughtful, regard to the 
Ratification of the public, and the improvement of art and science. Little 
has been conceded in a temper of mere vanity, or fondness for foolish display: 
the British Museum has not been thrown open, like a public garden, for all 
comers of all ranks and descriptions : — but each in whom rational curiosity, 
or a particular pursuit, begets a wish for admission, find the proper degree 
of facility in realizing their wish. The forms of admissiou hcive nothing about 
them of unnecessary severity : they arc simply calculated to preserve the 
collection from injury — or rcither perhaps, we mi^ht say, to protect the 
Student, and the rational observer, from the inconvenience and unpleasantness 
of ignorant crowds, and stupid starers, in a place where all the associations 
ought to be iavoiirable to contemplation and feeling. 

The subject of this notice, and of the accompanying plate, is one of the late 
acquisitions made by the Museum. It is an exquisite Bas-relief, of great 
and undoubted antiquity, which was an hereditary possession of the Colonna 
family at Rome: but the casualties of unhappy Italy have had a melancholy 
effect on private fortunes, — and the British Museum had an opportunity of 
purchasing this curious relic, which its managers did not neglect to improve. 
The following accurate description will not, we arc sure, be thought too 
minute for the importance of the subject. 


Many authors have written on the sub- 
ject of tliis beautiful piece of sculpture; 
but they very much differ in their accounts : 
it is presumed that the following extracts, 
selected from dieir works, will clear the 
matter up, or at least nearly so. — The 
back ground of this bas reliet,^ represents 
Mount Parnassus, the dwelling place of 
the Muses. Near the top is Jupiter, in a 
sitting posture; his long sceptre in his 
hand, (not hia thunderbolt, as Addison has 


it ; for he is here the Benignant, not the 
Terrible, Jove) and tlie eagle at his feet. 
Here are the Muses, the symbols of 
Apollo ; in short, here is Apollo himself ; 
here is the whole apparatus of the oracle—, 
the bow, quiver, and l)rre, his usual sym- 
bols; — ^herc is the Cortina at the feet of 
Apollo. This instrument, resembling a 
little mound, on which the belts of the 
quiver are resting, is a vessel, serving as a 
cover, or top, to the sacred tripod, -«on 
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wiiidi the Priestew sat : its shape is that of 
half an eggshell, and it is hoUov within. 
One author says, that the back ground is 
meant to represent Mount Olympus ; ano* 
ther that it is Mount Helicon ; but these 
mountains had no cave that we know of; 
whereas Parnassus had the Antrum Gory- 
<cium, as Pausanias tells us. It is tiiere- 
fore Parnassus. In the first division, in 
the middle of the marble, the subject of the 
apotheosis of the poet is proposed among 
the Muses; — the first, seated, is Clio, 
holding a volume in her right hand, de- 
noting history ; in her left, a lyre. The 
second is Urani^ standing, and apparently 
speaking to Clio, and also pointing to a 
Globe; she maybe supposed to be reciting 
the acts of gods and heroes to her sister 
muse, of which the poems of Homer re- 
late many. The third, Calliope, leaning 
on the right side of tlie cave, and holding 
also a volume, has been commissioned by 
the others to propose the subject to Apollo, 
who seems graciously to assent, as does his 
Priestess at his left hand. These two last 
figures have been a stumbling-block to seve- 
re learned authors, who have written on 
this subject; they made out the nine 
'Muses, but did not know what to call iAe 
tmo female Jigures^ as they termed them, at 
the entrance of the civyc. The learned and 
modest Montfauejon durst not even venture 
a conjecture on them. Though Apollo 
48 in the costume of the Muses, it is easily 
^ceived that about the breast he is not 
formed like a female ; on ancient coins and 
medals he is frequently represented in this 
.manner, and is then called Apollo Musa- 
getes, or conductor of the muses. In the 
Towndey gallery, at the British Museum, 
are two bas reliefs, and an ancient head, in 
marble, of Apollo, resembling, in the dis- 
position of the hair, and in the character of 
the face, the head of a Muse. It is clear, 
therefore, that this figure is no female, but 
the god himself. 

Nearly at the top of the rock, Poly- 
hymnia, deputed by the rest, after ApoUo's 
<consent has been obtained, makes the same 
request to Jupiter; she has ceased to speak, 
and stands in an exulting attitude at hear- 
ing Jupiter’s approving answer. The 
Muse behind her is Erato : she has heard 
the approval of jkpiter, and«shows her joy 
by the haste she makes in dancing down 
the rock to communicate the happy tidings 
to her sister Muses. The next is Euterpe, 
who is sitting, and holding a double flute, 
her usual emblem, and which she points at 
an inscription,* ^e purport of which is, 
that Archdaus, the son of Apollonius, of 
Briene, is the sculptor of this marble. 
Terpsichore seems to desire Erato to mode- 
rate her joy, in order that they may not 


interrupt two others, who are singing the 
raises of the new divinity; she holds in 
er left hand a cythara, and with her ri^^t 
hand seems in the act of imposing sQcnce. 
The two ' next, who are caebralhig the 
maises of the pi^ are Melpomene and 
Thali^ who preside over theatrical repre* 
sentations; die one with the open book 
ntarks time with her right hand. 

In the lowest division is the represents* 
don of the solemnity. It is in the inside of 
a temple ornamented with drapery. The 
capitals of pilasters appear at equal dis- 
tances; the rest is covered, to increase 
the sanctity of the place, destined to the 
future honour of the poet. Homer appears 
larger in size than usual, agreeably to his 
present character, and is sitting in a chair 
of state, a fillet round his head, and a 
long sceptre in his hand. Close before 
him stands an altar ; which is marked with 
two letters — A A—: the initials of the ar- 
tists’ name. Tellus, or the Earth, and 
Chronus, or Time, are crowning him ; to 
show that at all times, and at all places, his 
merit will be known. Two young females 
support his seat: they are kneeling; the one 
on his right, with an implement of war, 
such as the iVmazons are suid to have made 
use of, in her hand, represents the Iliad; 
that on his left has an aplustre, or small 
streamer of a ship in her hand, and repre- 
sents the Odyssey. Near the feet of the 
chair are two mice ; some say that these 
may allude to the Batrachomiomachia, or 
battle of the frogs and mice, a ludicrous 
work attributed to Homer; — had the artis^ 
meant this, he would surely have been im- 
partial enough to have represented some of 
each species of the combatants; but this 
cannot be : as the mice arc evidently re- 
presented gnawing at a volume, or scroll ; 
they must, therefore, be emblematical of 
Homer’s enemies, and those, who, like 
Zoilus, were envious of his fame. The 
remaining figures do homage to this new 
deity, and are about to perform a solemn 
sacrifice to him with the slaughter of a bull, 
which has a protuberance on his back, and is 
thus shown to be of the species of the country 
of the artist, Ionia. Near the altar stands a 
youth, in the character of Mydios, or Fa- 
ble, crowned and attired as a young priest : 
in one hand he holds a preforiculum, or 
small pitcher ; in the other, a patera. His- 
tory, represented as a female, sacrifices by 
throwing something on the altar. The next 
figure is Poetry, who holds two lighted 
torches upwards : after this come Tra^dy 
and Comedy ; they assist at tlie sacrifice ; 
they have both benefited by the works of 
Homer. Tragedy is veiled ; she is attired 
with more dignity than Comedy, because 
her personages are heroes and persona of 
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4lie fint quality. Thia divulon ends with 
figures close together ; Nature, Virtue, 
Memory, Faith or Fidelity, and Wisdom; 
all these go in company with Homer; 
.these qualities form the merit of his works. 
Nature is represented by a child which 
stretches its hand out to Fidelity ; Virtue 
raises her hand towards heaven ; Memory 
is the hindmost of all ; Faith holds the 
finger on the mouth ; and Wisdom holds 
the hand under the chin. All the figures 
-in this division have their names below 
them.* 

One more figure remains to be noticed ; 
it is left for this place, as it is in a manner 
a subject by itself. It is the figure of an 
old man in a philosopher's habit, standing 
on a pedestal, at the left side of the cave. 
The learned have puzzled themselves, and 
their readers, much, in endeavouring to 
discover Vhom this figure is meant to re- 
present; one says that it is an Egyptian 
priest, and preceptor to Homer; another, 
that it is Hesiod; a third, that it is 
Linus; a fourth, that it is Pisistratus, the 
Athenian 'fyrant, who collected and com- 
piled the, till then, scattered works of 
Homer ; a fifth says that it is Lycurgus ; &c. 
&c. &c. A learned Doctor says, with 
Millin, that it is Olen of Lycia, the insti- 
tutor of the Delphic oracle, who flourished 
prior to Homer ; Spanheiin and Schott say 
that this figure is meant to represent Bias, 
of Pricne, one of the seven sages of Greece, 
and town’s-man of the artist ; that the in- 
strument behind (about which so much lias 
been written and said) is a tripod, with the 
Cortina, or cover, on it. They seek to con- 
firm this last explanation by the relation of 
the story of the Ionian fishennen, who, hav- 
ing found a golden tripod, and applied to the 
oracle to know to whom to give it ; received 
for answer, to the wisest ; and it was ac- 


cor^Ung^y to Bias; 1^ sent it 

to Thales ; he sent it to another, and S(» oi^ 
fill at last it was returned to Bias ; and he 
sent it to the Temple of Apollo, at Delphos;» 
It seems very, probable that this figure re* 
presents one of the two latter personages, 
Olen or Bias. A learned antiquarian saya 
that this beautiful piece of sculpture waa 
executed at Smyrna. 

Kirchersays that this marble was found, 
towards the middle of the 17th century, 
a^ut ten miles from Rome, near the Ap- 
pian Way, at a place now called Frattoefaio, 
in the Agro Frerentino of the ancients# 
There, it is said, stood both the Villa and 
Temple of the Emperor Claudius. Sueto* 
nius tells us, in the life of that Emperor, 
that he was fond of Greek literature, and 
that he frequently quoted Homer, both in 
the Senate and on the Tribunal of Justice. 
It is well known that the villas of the Ro- 
mans were full of the works of Grecian 
artfets; this bas relief may probably have 
been brought from Ionia, or from Greece, 
to Italy, ready executed ; and perhaps ob- 
tained in a similar manner as the works of 
art were obtained in our time in Italy* 
This bas relief was many years in the 
family of Prince Colonna, at Rome ; it was 
brought to England about fifteen years ago, 
and is now placed in the tliird room of the 
Townclcy gallery at the British Museum. 

December^ 1820. J. Conrath. 

The names of authors who have writ- 
ten on tlie subject of this bas relief:—. 
Kircher, Fabretti engraved it at Rome, 
»Cuper, Heinsius, Spanheim, Gronovius, 
Wetatcin, Kuster, Fabricius, Winkelmann, 
Schott, Montfauqon, Addison, D'Han- 
carville, Millin ; -it is also mentioned in 
the Admiranda, and in the Museo Cle-. 
mentino. 
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Christmas. — The managers of 
the winter Theatres have opened 
(as the phrase goes,) the “ Christ- 
mas campaign.” This is the season, 
indeed, for the patentees and pastry 
cooks to thrive in. Pantomimes and 
cakes abound, and one gaudy night is 
succeeded by another, and another, 
and another, till we almost grow 
tired of feasting, and late hours, and 
jokes, and the company of children. 
“Now is the time when business 
is but a name, and drollefy is the 
order of the day. Now George Barn- 


well awakes from his summer sleep, 
and kills his good uncle, in order 
that apprentices,' and boys from 
school,^* may not come to an un- 
timely end. "Now tragedy rears up 
her gorgeous head jewelled, and 
crowned, and 

with sceptered pall comes sweeping by— . 

to the delight and astonishment of 
the ignorant. Now 'Farce is lan- 
guidly approved, and Comedy is set 
at nought ; whilst Harlequin is wel- 
comed, and Columbine admired: and 
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now- the Gbbat Clowv, applauded 
aA4 wandered at^ shines forth 

lake a rc«appesting star, 

• like a glory from afar ,* 

ih^ Lord of the ascendant for a lunar 

lll0ivth Hail to the peerless and 

BSUpe Grimaldi ! The mover of the 
jBUScles of men, — whose quaint mo- 
nosyllables (sudden as the thunder 
ghock, and potent as the word which 
opened the cave in the forest of 
Bagdad,) can banish seriousness and 
put sorrow to sleep : he comes, once 
ni a year, with an influence fatal, 
as the Syrian Star, — to the pockets 
of servants and scholars ; and yet 
ire welcome him and wish him long. 

Can our graver readers pardon us 
this involuntary apostrophe? — We 
trust they will ; for Grimaldi is a 
great man, and merits more praise 
than we have given or can give.— 
Oh! in this holiday season, a little 
latitude must be taken (if not al- 
lowed) by us weary writers on the 
theatre: we cannot go on eternally 
lauding the same high talent, toler- 
ating the same mediocrity, and la- 
vishing our wit or anger on the /old 
offenders against truth and nature. 
Let us be allowed to break our 
bounds for once, and enjoy a Num- 
ber of the Magazine as well as our 
readers. We would have this ar-* 
tide even taste as it were of the 
inirth and manner of the times, — be 
crowned and frosted over with new 
images and sparkling jokes. — And 
(if it may be also) we would fain 
nave it somewhat substantial too — 
spiced and yet not heavy, — elegant, 
though it certaiidy is not expensive. 

We heard two gentlemen discus- 
sing a play-bill the other day : — 
one observed to the other, that we 

^ould soon have those d pan- 

toTiiimes and nothing else ; and 
Immediately set him down at 0 in 
our private estimation. What ! abuse 
a pantomime when Christmas is 
coming: it is a treason against the 
reign of merriment : it is in bad 
taste, as well an offence against 
things establisjied. We have surely 
enough of tragedy and farce through- 
out the other quarters of the year, 
either on the stage or off. It is 
true, that we like to read a tragedy, 
and to be occasionally stimulated by 
it till we forget our manhood, (do 
ITO tlien forget it?) and weep at 


fictitious woe: but there is a 
son for all things ; 'and we see no 
reason why Harlequin should be 
ousted from his ancient throne tO 
make room for Melpomene, or the 
gay Thalia. Mrs. Siddons is gone, 
and Miss O^Neil, and Mrs. Jordan, 
and ^ they have left the stage un- 
provided with successors: but the 
Clown from the Aquatic Theatre ” 
(silent comedian I) still lives, un- 
rivalled and alone ; and shall we re- 
fuse to enjoy that part of the Drama 
which is still so completely and sa- 
tisfactorily filled? It must not be. 

Here are we, then, in the merry 
piping time of Christmas, enjoying 
idleness even as though we were still 

boys How piy are the» shops ! 

How full are the streets, — the car- 
riages, the confectioners* chairs ! — 
all the journeymen of all the tailors 
are put in requisition. The hatter 
brushes up his hats: the milliner 
beguiles young ladies of their coin 
with scarlet and winter colours : the 
funrier*s shop has in it a world of 
comfort. — There is an odour haunt- 
ing the corners of streets, wliere 
women selling baked apples sit, and 
pyemen loiter with their hot temp- 
tations. There spiced-girigerbread 
is vauntingly proclaimed, and the 
contractors for lotteries confess, in 
large letters, that a few tickets 
may still be had.’* But, above all, 
the play-bills flaunt about, (like 
beautiful coquets environed by 
lovers) careless, as it were, of ad- 
miration,* because secure of notice 
from all. — First Covent Garden,** 
in mighty capitals, discloses the se- 
crets of the coming night. Then 
Dniry-lane ** in rival letters speaks 
also of itself, and, perhaps in smaller 
type, acknowletlges its own attrac- 
tions. Then the Minor Theatres,— 
the Olympic — the Surrey *twas 
called the Circus once, **) — Astlcy’s, 
—the Sans Pareil, &c. &c. follow in 
gay and gaudy lines, pouring out 
their profusion of entertainment, in 
titles which the vulgar can neither 
understand nor resist: — Wood De- 
mons, Brazen Shields, and Fatal 
Masks: — Dancers, abd Horsemen, 
and Vaulters; — Fire Eaters, and 
Jugglers, and Quadrupeds of vari- 
ous shape and intelligence, 

White, black, and gray, with all their train^ 

may be seen at— realiy a too cheap 
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a rate. The modesty of these gifted 
artists is in proportion to their me- 
Tit: they own their talent (what 
else can they do, when crowded 
audiences" applaud?) and yet you 
are charged — a mere nothing. We 
are ashamed to mention the trifle 
that is demanded to witness the high 
mysteries of legerdemain ; and a lu- 
sus natiirse (a giant or a dwarf) may 
be seen for a piece of coin, of which 
Brummel knew not even the name 
or value. But, amongst all the va- 
rieties of Christmas, the Pantomime, 
with Grimaldi at its head, stands 
ever, and must ever remain, pre- 
eminent. 

Pantomime was the child of an 
Italian brain. It is true, that, in 
the ancient dramas, there were pan- 
tomimic exhibitions ; but they were 
for the mere purpose of affording 
illustrations, or supplying defects in 
the regular tragedies, and were not 
a separate and independent amuse- 
ment. Harlequin — Columbine— Pan- 
taloon — and Clown (titles sacred in 
youthful fancy) are of modern race, 
and Italy was the birth-place of all. 
The (’ommedie deir Arte" from 
which our pantomime sprung, were 
not originally confined to dumb show; 
but Harlequin and his merrymen 
tossed about their wit upon the 
stage, and embodied in their plots 
the story of the day. They did not 
speak from book, but relied upon 
their faculties to produce something 
humourous, and seldom failed. — 
They were the improvisatori of the 
stage: and, dressed in pantomimic 
costume, like our present worthies, 
and confined to a single character, 
they shot forth tlieir arrows of satire, 
under the entrenchment of a mask 
and a coat of folly. — It was thus, in- 
deed, with our old Bnglish Motleys, 
who were the true wits, and almost 
the only moralists of their time. 
Now, our Doctors in Divinity as- 
sume the responsible part of the 
Motley^s task, and their lectures are 
tedious and brief," and sometimes 
even to the purpose : but the wit is 
divided between the Reviewers and 
the Gentlemen,” who write on the 
drama. It might have been belter, 
perhaps, for the stage, if the authors 
of Comedy and Farce had caught the 
mantle of wit when it dropped from 
the shoulders of jts old possessor; but 
it was not to be" we suppose as 
VoL. III. 
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it is^ they have gathered together tike 
coarser particles of humour, whHe 
we have acquired thqt which is more 
ethereal ; and with this dispensation 
of fate we are disposed to rest con* 
'tent. 

Although pantoniime has lost iter 
speech, or only (like the son of Croe- 
sus) utters in the person of the clowik' 
an exclamation on extraordinary oc- 
casions ; yet we do not repine. The 
tongue is still, but the muscles are 
put upon double duty : the dancing 
is more abundant: the leaps more 
lofty, and the grimaces of the clown 
are beyond comparison more effec- 
tive. Nothing can be more disagree* 
able than that mixture of talk and 
dumb show, which we see in some 
of (mr Melo-dramas. We wish ei- 
ther the words or the distortions 
away, and we don't much care which. 
In pantomime we have the pure un- 
adulterated silent comedy. Were 
Harlequin to speak, he would be no- 
thing. At present, he is a glitter- 
ing mystery,— a thing between fairy- 
ism and humanity, to be admired 
and not comprehended ; a word 
would cause him to fall from his 
elevation, and we should see, in his 
stead, a mere man, throwing him- 
self into ridiculous attitudes: — the 
thing would be absurd. What is 
there, we should like to know, in 
that round black ball of a head, by 
which he could hope to attract the 
notice of his gentle Columbine, or 
to acquire the reverence of every 
butcher, and baker, and toyman with 
whom he deals? absolutely nothing. 
He would be like a lord stripped of 
his title; and woidd be despised 
without ceremony, as a creature be- 
low the ordinary standard of men- 
Columbine too, and Pantaloon — they 
were born for nothing but to dance 
and smile, — the one in an irresisti- 
ble, and the* other in a ludicrous 
manner: we hate any innovation on* 
the established system, and Miss Tree 
does not please us (though she is en- 
cored by the galleries^) when she de- 
parts from the silent beauty of Co- 
lumbine, to whistle, or^hake tremu- 
lous notes from a single or double 
flageolet. 

Of all the Harlequins, Bologna ia 
the best : he is not now quite so ac- 
tive as some of his younger rivals, 
but he has still the most grace, and 
he understands what is called the 
H 



the sta^e that is to say^ 
he IB always moving about^ and al- 
most always expressive. His ex- 
oucsions are not confined to one quar- 
to of the stage : he never stands as 
an idle spectator, but, when still, his 
oHitlide is to entice admiration, or 
la betray some feeling appropriate 
to the scene. Barnes is the best 
Pantaloon ; but we have no good 
Golumbine ; and, with regard to 
Glowns, there is only one — Grimaldi. 
0f him we have spoken before. 

.We purpose for the future to make 
our dramatic article more a chroni- 
cle of theatrical events than we have 
done in this present number. We 
shall at present leave Mr. Ellis ton’s 
new entertainment of Pocahontas,'* 
and Friar Bacon or the Brazen Head, 
and so forth, for the purpose of say- 
ing a few words respecting the new 
tragedian. 


Mr. Vandenhoff. — This gentle- 
man, who had, we hear, acquired high 
provincial reputation, has performed 
several characters in London. He 
made his debut in Lear ; but we 
dannot think that he succeeded in 
giving a faithful portrait. Lear is 
not a mere fretful querulous old 
man, with a voice shrill as an eu- 
ihich's,” — tottering about the stage 
in full possession of his incapaci- 
ties:" his wrongs have made him 
mad, and his madness has sublimed 
dnd lifted him, for a time, beyond 
the ordinary weaknesses of age. His 
fhime is no ' longer delicate, nor his 
voice tremulous, nor his step weak ; 
but he is able to outface the storms 
vt^Mch would have withered him in 
hie^ hours of silken happiness. Fren- 
zy has done this for him ; — if it had 
not, it must have killed him. Lear 
is seen 

, Contending with the fretful elements 

whdoh would have blown his aged 
limbs aside, like the weak and young- 
ling branches of a sapling tree, had 
they not been strengthened and up- 
held by fever. It is true that he 
sayaheis 

A poor, infirm, weak and despised old man, 

bat lihls is said rather with reference 
to what he was^ when he knew him- 
sdlf, than to what he is. He has the 
fiHi' recollection of his ii^uries upon 
hko, and df the infirmities which 


made those injuries doubly heavy; 
but^since the era of his madness, he 
has lived without the knowledge of 
himself: Mr*. Vandenhoff gave lis 
the picture of an old man, tetchy 
and weak, but the voice with which 
he claimed alliance with the heavens, 
and bade the thunder singe liis 
white head," and 

Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world, 

was thin and powerless. The pas- 
sages in which he succeeded best 
were those of the tenderer cast, and 
we think that he mistook his forte, 
and neglected the knowledge which 
Ills partial success in Lear might 
have given him, when he selected 
the fierce and sordid character of Sir 
Giles Over-reach, for his second per- 
formance. Altogether, though there 
were certainly some indications of 
genius, we are of opinion that Mr. 
Vandenhoff's Lear was a failure, 
partly from a misconception of the 
character, and partly from causes a- 
risirig from physical defect. He act- 
ed throughout in an artificial tone,— 
imitating Mr. John Kemble, evi- 
dently, bnt with little of that inter- 
nal working of the soul, which (we 
are told), made Mr. Kemble's curse 
so tremendous, — shaking his frame 
and convulsing it, while he groaned 
up the bitterness of his spirit, and in 
stifled accents, and with shaking 
hands, called on all '^nature" to 
hear him : — it had little of this, and 
it was 'entirely without those over- 
powering bursts of passion which at 
times rendered Mr. Kean's Lear 
so startling and effective. We did 
not entirely approve even of that 
gentleman's performance of this cha- 
racter, but it is impossible to place 
Mr. Vandenhoff 's acting for a mo- 
ment, either in Lear or Sir Giles 
Over-reach, by the side of that won- 
derful tragedian, who is now wast- 
ing his sweetness" on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Mr. Charles Kem- 
ble's Edgar was admirable. It has 
been so often criticised that we re- 
frain from doing more than merely 
adding our brief testimony to corro- 
borate the praises of others. Miss 
Foote looked very pretty in Cordelia. 

We have seen Coriolanus also, and 
the New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
We are told that Mr. Vandenhoff 
was the representative of Sir Giles 
Over-reach ; but we protest thiit We 
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should not otherwise have known it. 
In Sir Giles he spoke in his natural 
voice, which is rather deep (not very 
powerful]!, and thick, and altogether 
distinct from the weak shrill notes 
which he produced on the previous 
Saturday. As Mr. V. will probably 
not perform Sir Giles again, we will 
not go into the unpleasant task of 
detailing what we conceived to be 
failures. This gentleman has very 
considerable talent, but we think he 
wants forming ; his action and man- 
ner are frequently constrained, and 
his voice seems to say that he has 
prescribed for it a limit which it 
must never overstep. If Mr. Van- 
denhoff could see Mr. Kean in Othel- 
lo, or Mr. Macrcady and Mr. C. Kem- 
ble in Virginius, he would perceive 
that they give themselves up to the 
passion of the moment without fear, 
— and this is the secret of their suc- 
cess. Mr. C. Kemble's Wellborn 
was entirely excellent : there was an 
easy, airy, cavalier spirit in it, that 
we think no one else could have 
given : he seemed at first as though 
he would have given away his goods 
and chattels for an old song, and af- 
terwards that he would have fought 
with a lion to have regained them. “ 
We confess that we like Farren's 
Marall : it was too lean perhaps, and 
too like Dr. Pinch, or the worthy 
seller of medicine in Romeo and Ju- 


fiet, but it was well played : Muq^ 
den's Marall was better ; he lootce'd 
like a thriving villain (Mr. Farreift 
did not), and nis villainy and meai^ 
ness were rounded and shadowed off 
in the true spirit of a comic artist t 
he seemed as though he had dined' 
Muth Mr. Justice Greedy frequently, 
and come away better for his fare.. 

The Coriolanus of Mr. Vanderiho|r 
was less original than his Lear, blit 
more effective : it was a plain imii4«i 
tion of Mr. John Kemble, but it wii' 
nevertheless better than Mr. V.'s 
portrait of Sir Giles Over-reach.— 
Upon the whole we think Mr. Van-* 
denhoff a meritorious actor, but de« 
cidedly inferior both to Mr. Mac« 
re^dy and Mr. Charles Kemble. The 
latter gentleman played him down*^ 
as it is called in Massinger's play 
with Mr. Macready he has not yet 
come in collision. 

If it be not impertinent we would 
fain ask the managers of theatres 
why Shaksvvnrc* s Lear is not per- 
formed. Tne trash which Tate has 
had the impudence to mix, like base 
alloy, with the fine ore of our great 
poet, is not only bad, but frequently 
un-dramatic. AVe wish that some 
performer would have the spirit and 
good sense to revive the Lear of 
ohakspeare. We will promise him 
our best word if that be worth any 
thing. A. 


BELZONI’S NARRATIVE OF HIS OPERATIONS AND RECENT DIS. 
COVERIES IN EGYPT AND NUBIA.* 


We have never seen a work that 
more palpably bore on its face evi- 
dence of being dictated by a fearless, 
candid, and naturally judicious cha- 
racter. The author introduces him- 
self to our acquaintance in a very 
unaffected manner, in a short preface. 
He tells us that he is not an English- 
man, but that he preferred writing 
his book himself, to running the risk 
of having his meaning misrepresent- 
ed by another : it is our duty to say, 
that he has succeeded in giving us 
a very perspicuous, amusing, and 
manl^ narrative ; in which the man- 
ner IS as lively as the details are 
important. No single individual has 
yet effected so much in the way of 


discovery and elucidation of those 
celebrated monuments of an anti- 
quity, which was tdso antiquity to 
the generations that we term anci-^ 
ent ; and the monuments of which 
surpass, in stupendous character, 
those of Greece and Rome, as much 
as these latter surpass our modetn 
productions. Mr. Belzoni seems to 
be in possession of some absolute 
and peculiar facultyj at once adapt-- 
ing him for this sort of research, and 
impelling him to the perils and la- 
bours which are inevitably connect^ 
with it. He seems to have been di- 
rected to some of his most valuable 
conclusions by a sort of instinct, 
sharpening his external senses to in<« 


* 4to, Murray, 1820. 
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^cations that eiisted not for com- 
mon obBervers^ and suggesting a 
train of deduction from them quicker 
and surer than the usual course of 
reasoning. 

His style of narrative has the effect 
of exciting a strong interest in what 
relates to himself personally: and 
this is increased by the remarkable 
jfact of his having been accompanied 
up the Nile by Mrs. Belzoni, — with- 
out the accommodation of servants 
and equipage^ but as a married 
couple^ taking by themselves a jaunt 
of pleasure or business in a civilized 
country ! Their only attendant was 
a young Irish lad. — Mrs. Belzoni is^, 
on more than one occasion, intro- 
duced to us in the attitude of pre- 
senting a pistol when necessary/*— 
and she seems to have made very 
light of the inconveniences and dan- 
gers of the journey. W e owe to this 
lady an annising appendix to her 
husband's work, under the title of 

Mrs* Behonts trifling Account of 
the Women of Egypt, Nubia, and 
Syria.*' 

The following is Mr. Belzoni's ac- 
count of himself^ his family, and the 
principal results of his labours in 
the East ; — 

My native place is the dty of Padua : I 
am of a Roman family, which had resided 
there for many pars. The state and 
troubles of Italy in 1800, which are too 
•well known to require any comment from 
me, compelled me to leave it, and from 
that time 1 have visited different parts of 
Europe, and suffered many vicissitudes. 
The greater part of my younger days I 
passed in Rome, the former abode of my 
ancestors, where I was preparing myself 
to become a monk ; but the sudden entry 
of the French army into that city altered 
the course of my education, and being des- 
tined to travel, I have been a wanderer ever 
since. INly family supplied me occasion- 
ally with remittances; but as they were 
not rich, I did not choose' to be a bur- 
tfara to them, and contrived to live on my 
own industry, and the little knowledge I 
had acquired in various branches. I turned 
my chief attention (o hydraulics, a science 
that I had learned in Rome, which I found 
much to my adr/antage, and which was 
ultimately the very cause of my going to 
Egypt. For 1 had good information, that 
« hydraulic machine woxild be of great 
service in that country, to irrigate the fields, 
which want water only, to make them pro- 
duce at any time of the year. But I am 
rather anticipating. In 1803 I arrived in 
England, soon after which I married, and, 


after residing in it nine years, 1 formed 
the resolution of going to the south of Eu- 
rope. Taking Mrs. Belzoni with me, ! 
visited Portugal,- Spain, and Malta, from 
which latter place we embarked for Egypt^ 
where we remained from 1815 to 1819. 
Here I had the good fortune to be the dis- 
coverer of many remains of antiquity of 
that primitive nation. 1 succeeded in 
opening one of the two famous Pyramids 
of Ghizch, as well as several of the tombs 
of the Kings of Thebes. Among the lat- 
ter, that which has been pronounced by one 
of the most distinguished scholars of the 
age to be the tomb of Psammuthis, is at 
this moment the principal, the most per- 
fect and splendid monument in that coun- 
try. The celebrated bust of young Mem- 
non, which I brought from Thebes, is now 
in the British Museum ; and the alabaster 
sarcophagus, found in the tombs of the 
kings, is on its way to England. 

It is due to the interests of science, 
as well as to the reputation and in- 
terests of this very meritorious indi- 
vidual, to enter an indignant protest 
against the cabals and persecutions, 
to the evil influence of which he has 
been exposed by the envy and cupi- 
dity of beings, who, destitute of nis 
sagacity, courage, and industry, 
grudged him the precious results of 
these qualities. The French Consul, 
Drouetti, and his agents, renegadocs, 
&c. of various nations, conducted 
themselves towards this solitary and 
inoffensive traveller, in a spirit of in- 
trigue and injustice, that, we regret 
to say, there are but too many ex- 
amples OC under similar circum- 
stances, staining the name of the na- 
tion in (picstion. By Count Forbin, 
too, the present director of the Mu- 
seum in France, our traveller has 
been most meanly treated. That 
weak-minded, small-souled person, 
had neither the sagacity to do any 
thing worth mentioning himself, nor 
the honour or gratitude to acknow- 
ledge what was done for him by 
another. Mr. Belzoni, however, un- 
fortunately for these parties, can tell 
his own story in a plain but strong 
way : he has the ability to put the 
facts clearly before the public, — a 
circumstance which his enemies did 
not probably suppose likely, in con- 
sequence of Mr. B.'s not being a man 
of what is commonly called learning. 
He is, however, a man of shrewd 
sense, and that is often more to the 
purpose. A direct attempt to assas- 
sinate him was the cause of his quit- 
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fing Egypt so soon ; and a tempo- 
rary stoppage has thus been put to 
his investigations ; but he has al- 
ready secured for England some first- 
rate prizes, — objects whose names 
convey celebrity, or rather immor- 
tality, — and made discoveries which 
secure for himself that fame which 
must have been the chief animation 
to his exertions. We allude parti- 
cularly to the Head of Memnon, 
which is now safely lodged in the 
British Museum ; and the discovery 
of the entrance into the second py- 
ramid — an operation suggested by 
infinite sagacity, and executed with 
a hardihood and industry unparal- 
leled. 

Wc shall make a few amusing ex- 
tracts from this volume — chiefly cal- 
culated for the miscellaneous reader : 
— those who arc interested in the 
subjects must be referred by us to 
tlie work itself. Of the private life 
of the Bashaw of Cairo the following 
is a sketch : — 

The Bashaw is in continual motion, be- 
ing sometimes at his citadel, and some- 
times at his seraglio in the Esbakie ; but 
Soubra is his principal residence, llis chief 
amusement is in the evening a little before 
sunset, when he quits his seraglio, and 
scats himself on the bank of the Nile, to 
fire at an earthen pot, with his guards. If 
any of them hit it, he makes him a pre- 
sent, occasionally of forty or fifty rubies. 
He is himself an excellent marksman ; for 
1 saw him lire at and hit a pot only fifteen 
inches high, set on the ground on the op- 
posite side of the Nile, though tlic river 
at Soubra is considerably wider tlian the 
Thames at Westminster Bridge. As soon 
as it is daik, he retires into the garden, 
and reposes either in an alcove, or by the 
margin of a fountain, on an European 
chair, with all his attendants round him. 
Here his numerous buffoons keep him in 
continual high spirits and good humour. 
By moonlight the scene was beautiful. I 
was admitted into the garden whenever I 
wished, by which means I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the domestic life of a 
man, who from nothing rose to be viceroy 
of Egypt, and conqueror of the most 
powerful tribes of Arabia. 

From the number of lights I frequently 
aaw through the windows of the seraglio 1 
supposed the ladies were at such times 
amusing themselves in some way ox. other. 
Dancing women were often brought to di- 
vert them, and sometimes the famous Ca- 
talani of Egypt was introduced. One of 
the buffoons of the Bashaw took it into bis 
bead one day, /or a frolic, to shave bis 
beard ; which is no trifle among the Turks; 
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for some of them, I really believe, would 
sooner have their head cut off than theic 
beard : he borrowed some Franks' clothes 
of the Bashaw's apothecary, who was 
from Europe, and, after dressing himi^ 
self in our costume, presented himself ta 
the Bashaw as a European, who could not 
speak a single word either of Turkish on 
Arabic, which is often the case. Being in. 
the dark, the Bashaw took him for v^at 
he represented himself to be, and sent iin<^ 
mediately for the interpreter, who put some 
questions to him in Italian, which he did 
not answer : he was then questioned in. 
French, but no reply; and next in the 
German and Spanish languages, and stiU 
he was silent : at last, when he saw that 
they were all deceived, the Bashaw not 
excepted, he burst out in plain Turkish^ 
the only language he was acquainted with, 
and his well known voice told them who 
he Vas ; for such was the change of hi» 
person, particularly by the cutting off hia 
beard, that otherwise they could scarcely 
have recognised him. The Bashaw was 
delighted with the fellow ; and, to keep 
up the frolic, gave him an order on the 
treasury for an enonnous sum of money, 
and sent him to the Kaciabay, to present 
himself as a Frank, to receive it. The 
Kaciabay started at the immensity of the 
sum, as it was nearly all that the trea-i% 
Miry could furnish: but upon questioning 
this new European, it was soon perceived 
who he was. In tliis attire he went home 
to his women, who actually thrust him out 
•of the door ; and such was the disgrace oC 
cutting oft' his beard, that even his fellow 
buffoons would not eat with him till it was 
grown again. 

Camel dealers in the East seem to 
be pretty much on a par with horse-^ 
dealers in the W est. At an Arabian 
marriage, our author saw a dramatic 
entertainment performed, of whicK 
he gives the following account : — , 

When tlic dancing was at an end, a sort 
of play was performed, the intent of 
which was to exhibit life and manners, a» 
wc do in our theatres. The subject re-r 
presented an lladgee, who wants to go to 
Mecca, and applies to a camel-driver, to 
procure a camel for him. The driver im-- 
poses on him, by not letting him sec tlie 
seller of the camel, and putting a higher 
price on it than is really asked, giving so 
much less to the seller than he received 
from the purchaser. A Ciomel is produceil 
at last, made up by two men covered with 
a cloth, as if ready to depart for Mecca* 
The Hadgce mounts on the camel, but 
ftnds it so bad, that he refuses to take it, 
and demands his money back again. A 
scuffle takes place, when, by chrace, the 
seller of tlie catnel appears, and finds that 
the cafiiel in question is not that which he 
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sold to the driver for the Hadgee. Thus 
it toms out, that the driver was not satis- 
fied with inaposing both on the buyer and 
sdler in the price, bVit bad also kept the 
good .camel for himself, and produced a bad 
one to the Hadgee. In consequence he 
recayes a good drubbing, and runs off — 
Simjde as this story appears, yet it was so 
interesting to the audience, that it seemed 
ns if nothing could please them better, 
as it taught them to be on their guard 
against defers in camels, &c. 

This was the play, he says’; the 
ridicule of the farce was directed 
sjpaiiist Europeans. 

The afterpiece represented a European 
traveller, who served as a sort of clown. 
He is in the dress of a Frank; and, on 
his travels, comes to tlie house of an Arab, 
y^ho, though poor, wislies to have the ap- 
pearance of being rich. Accordingly Jie 
g^ves orders to his wife, to kill a sheep 
immediately. She pretends to obey ; but 
T^ums in a few minutes, saying, that the 
flock has strayed away, and it would be 
the loss of too much time to fetch one. 
The host then orders four fowls to be 
]^cd; but these cannot be caught. A 
tliird time, he sends bis wife for pigeons ; 
J)Ut the pigeons are all out of their holes ; 
and at last the traveller is treated only with 
Spur milk and dhourra bread, tlie only 
provision in the house. 

Mr. Belzoni forcibly describes his 
•piew from the top of the first pyramid 
Zt sun-rise : — 

We went there to sleep, tliat wc might 
ascend the first pyramid early enough in the 
morning, to see the rising of the sun ; and 
accordingly we were on the top of it long 
heSote the dawn of day. The scene here 
34l;majcstic and grand, far beyond dcscrip- 
a mist over the plains of Egypt 
foKfipied a veil, which ascended and vanish- 
ed gradually as the sun rose and unveiled 
to the view that beautiful land, once the 
site of Memphis. The distant view of the 
smaller pyramids on the south marked the 
extension of that vast capital; while the 
solemn endless spectacle of the desert on the 
west inspired us with reverence for the all- 
powerful Creator. The fertile lands on 
the north, with die serpentine course of the 
]Nile, descending towards the sea; the 
ridi appearance of Cairo, and its numerous 
minarets, at the l(|Dot of the Mokatam 
mountain on the east ; the beautiful plain 
which extends from ’ the pyramids to that 
the Nile, which flows magnificently 
filiough the centre of the sacred valley, 
ntid we thick groves of palm trees under 
cur eyes; all together formed a scene, of 
which very imperfect ideas can be given 
1^ the most elaborate description. We 
^MPoded to admire at some distance the 


astonishing pile that stood before us, com- 
posed of such an accumulation of enormous 
blocks of stones, that I was at a loss to 
conjecture how they could be brought thi- 
ther. 

Of the ruins of Thebes he says,— 

it appeared to me like entering a 
city of giants, who, after a long con- 
flict, were all destroyed, leaving the 
ruins of their various temples as the 
only proofs of their former exist- 
ence.” Nothing, wc think, can be 
more animating than the following 
description of one of the temples of 
this hundred-gated” capital. 

Having then set tlie people to work in 
another direction, where also I had hopes, 

I took the opportunity to examine at lei- 
sure the superb ruins of this edifice. In 
a distant view of them nothing can be seen 
but the towering propyljea, liigh portals, 
and obelisks, which project above the vari- 
ous groups of lofty palm-trees, and even 
at a distance announce magnificence. On 
approaching the avenue of Sphinxes, which 
leads to the great temple, the visiter is 
inspired with devotion and piety : their 
enormous size strikes him with wonder and 
respect to the Gods, to whom they were 
dedicated. They represent lions with heads 
of rams, the symbols of strength and inno- 
cence, the power and purity of the Gods. 
Advancing farther in the avenue, there 
stand before it towering propyhra, which 
lead to inner courts, where immense co- 
lossi are seated at each side of the gate, 
as if guarding the entrance to the lioly 
ground. Still fiirther on was the magni- 
ficent temple dedicated to the great God 
of the creation. Jt w'as the first time that 
I entered . it alone, without being inter- 
rupted by the noise of the Arabs, who 
never leave the traveller an instant. 

Again, 

I had seen the temple of Tentyra, and 
I still acknowledge, that nothing can ex- 
ceed that edifice in point of preservation, 
and in the beauty of its workmanship and 
sculpture ; but here I was lost in a mass 
of colossal objects, every one of which was 
more than sufficient of itself alone to at- 
tract my whole attention. How can I de- 
scribe my sensations at that moment ! I 
seemed alone in the midst of all that is 
most sacred in the world ; a forest of enor- 
mous columns, adorned all round with 
beautiful figures, and various ornaments, 
from the top to the bottom ; the graceful 
shape of the lotus, which forms tlieir capi- 
tals, and is so well proportioned to the 
columns, that it gives to the view the most 
pleasing effect ; the gates, the walls, the 
pedestals, and the aremtraves, also adorned 
in every part with symbolical figures in 
bss^ rdi^vo and intagl^ represmting. 
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bMtIes, processiong, triumphs, feasts, of- 
ferings, and sacrifices, all relating, no 
doubt, to the ancient history of the country; 
the sanctuary, wholly formed of fine red 
granite, with the various obelisks standing 
before it, proclaiming to the distant pas- 
senger, “ Here is the seat of holiness ; ” 
the high portals, seen at a distance from 
the openings to this vast labyrinth of 
edifices ; tlie various groups of ruins of the 
Other temples within sight; these altoge- 
ther had such an effect upon my soul, as 
to separate me in imaipnation from the rest 
of mortals, exalt me on high over all, and 
cause me to forget entirely the trifles and 
follies of life. I was happy for a whole 
day, which escaped like ? fiash of light- 
ning ; but the obscurity of the night caused 
me to stumble over one large block of 
stone, and to break my nose against an- 
other, which, dissolving the cncliantmcnt, 
brought me to my senses again. 

But his description of what he en- 
countered in the galleries of the 
minnnues is, for pictnres<ine effect, 
more striking than any other pas- 
sage in the book, and with this our 
extracts from it must close. 

What a place of rest ! surrounded by 
bodies, by heaps of mummies in all di- 
rections, whicli, previous to my being ac- 
customed to die sight, impressed me with 
horror. The blackness of the wall, 
the faint liglit given by the candles or 
torches for want of air, the different ob- 
jects that surrounded me, seeming to con- 
verse with each other, and the Arabs with 
the candles or torciies in their hands naked 
and covered with dust, themselves resem- 
bling living mummies, .'ibsolutely formed 
a scene that cannot be described. In such 
a situation 1 found myself several times, 
and often returned exliausted and fainting, 
till at last I became inured to it, and in- 
different to what I suffered, except from 
the dust, whicli never failed to choak my 


throat and nose ; and though, fortunfttcM 
I am destitftte of the sense of smelling, t 
could taste fiiat the mummies were ratbd^ 
unpleasant to swallow. After the cxeitknl 
of entering into such a place, through 4k 
passage of fifty, a hundred, three hundred^ 
or perliaps six liundred yards, nearly ovei;- 
come, I sought a resting-place, found out, 
and contrived to sit ; but when my wdgbt 
bore on the body of an Egyptian, it eras- 
ed it like a band-box. I naturally hi|d 
recourse to my hands to sustain my weight, 
but they found no better support ; so that 
I sunk altogether among the broken mum- 
mies, with a crash of bones, rags, and 
woollen cases, which raised such a dust as 
kept me motionless for a quarter of an 
hour, waiting till it subsided again. 1 
could not remove from the place, however, 
without increasing it, and every step I 
took I crushed a mummy in some part or 
other. Once 1 was conducted from su^ 
a place to another resembling it, through 
a passage of about twenty feet in length, 
and no wider than that a body could lie 
forced through. It was choaked witli 
mummies, and I could not pass withoirt 
putting my face in contact ivith that of 
some decayed Egyptian ; but as the pasu 
sage inclined downwards, my own weight 
helped me on : however, I could not avoid 
being covered with bones, legs, arms, and 
heads rolling from above. Thus I prQy 
ceeded from one cave to another, all full of 
mummies piled up in various ways, sonic 
standing, some lying, and some on their 
heads. The purpose of my researches was 
to rob the Egyjitians of their papyri : of 
which I found a few hidden in their breasts, 
under their arms, in the space above the 
knees, or on the legs, and covered by the 
numerous folds of cloth, that envelop the 
mummy. 

A supeib volume of plates ac- 
companies the work, which may be 
purchased or not, at pleasure. 


THE EAllTHQUAKE, 

A TALK.* 


We are absolutely sickened liy 
this : — not by the work itself, though 
it is very absurd and very offensive, 
but by the fraud of which it is at- 
tempted to be made the means. It 
is expressed on its title-page to be 
by the author of The Ayrshire 
hegatees ; we have no hesitation to 
declare that it is mt by the author of 
the Ayrshire Legatees: we scruple 
not to run the risk of affirming this 


ill the aiidst positive manner, so 
strong is the internal evidence that 
the pen employed in the one is not 
that which has traced the othet^. 
This is another deception from the 
source of so many : the real and able 
writer of the Ayrshite Legatees has 
taken a desperate step to turn su|- 
picion from himself; — and he muijt 
feel the unpleasantness of the impi^ 
tatiou very strongly, — peculiar and 
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aressing ind^d must be the reasons 
fie has for casting it far away from 
him> — otherwise he would never 
have had recourse to so extraordi- 
nary a measure as this. Of all au- 
diors in the world the author of the 
Sarthquake was the least fitted for 
his purpose; but then the proba- 
bility isj he was the only one who 
could be depended upon to render 
the service wanted. There was, 
therefore, no choice. 

The story of the Ayrshire Lega- 
tees has been given in a series of 
papers that have appeared and 
ceased * in Blackwood's Magazine ; 
and certainly we have read no arti- 
cles in that work at all equal to 
them in point of substantial talent. 
They consist of the correspondence of 
a Scotch clergyman and his family, 
who have come up to London to take 
possession of a large legacy ; and 
who convey their observations on 
the metropolis to various persons, 
male and female, whom they have 
-left behind them. The letters are 
very varied ; the old clergyman ad- 
dresses his substitute in the ministry, 
and his elders; his wife relates the 
disasters of her marmalade and cheese, 
and the troubles of her domestic 
economy in the English capital, to 
her good gossiping cronies of the 
congregation ; and the young lady 
and gentleman (son and daughter) 
convey their sense of the novelties of 
their situation, and show much capa- 
city for conforming themselves spee- 
dily to the fashions of London, and 
discharging the heavy duties attach- 
ed to those who unexpectedly become 
'heirs of a fortune of one hundred 
thousand pounds. 

The characteristic qualities of 
these papers is that of slirewd ob- 
servation of the world ; close inti- 
macy with the habits, opinions, and 
dispositions of an acute,^ thoughtfid, 
imrious, but loquacious class, to be 
found only about the small towns 
tmd villages of Scotland ; — great fa- 
miliarity with the ruling politics of 
Kirk-sessions, and the independant 
' find critical discussions of presby- 
terian tea-tables ; — unaffected and 
i^tural language, — lively, but un- 
pretending, — well adapted to the 
■'thrious personages, and indicating 


the author to be eminently possessed 
of vigilant common sense, guiding 
and controuling the exercise of his 
fancy. 

We do not know who has writ-^ 
ten the papers ; but we scruple not 
to confess, that they immediately 
suggested to us the author of the 
Scotch Novels. We saw in them 
much of the same superabundance of 
scriptural allusion, which forms a 
marked feature in the Scotch novels ; 
of the same close acquaintance with 
the foibles, and the vanities, as well 
as the virtues and usefulness of the 
Scotch religious character ; the same 
ability, on quitting the sphere which 
seemed the author's favourite and 
his peculiar province, to acquit him- 
self well in the delineation of widely 
distinct manners, and in giving a 
true and strong expression to the as- 
pect of life in very dissimilar situa- 
tions ; — the same assurance of a hand 
practised in the actual ways of the 
world, where people of talent take 
the air of men 

Who think of sometliing else besides the 
pen, 

and handle their pens the better for 
it ; — above all, much of that admir- 
able disposition to balance the evil 
against the good in the human heart, 
and to draw character fairly, instead 
of displaying it in a hideous exagge- 
rated mask, such as the ancient ac- 
tors employed to strike the sight of 
the distant spectators in their huge 
theatres. 

We were sorry to see, in these pa- 
pers, the author condescending to 
derive his interest occasionally from 
rather olfensive sketches of private 
characters, in their private and domes- 
tic capacity, the names not being 
concealed. It was particularly ob- 
jectionable to do this in a work noto- 
rious for private scandal, — but what 
we most regretted was, the date of 
these sketches. They evidently came 
from the hand of some one fresh from 
a visit to London ; who had been re- 
ceived in the houses of the persons, 
who now served him for the subjects 
of satirical and pleasant description : 
one who had nad access to good 
society, and was not indisposed to 
convert this privilege into a source of 


We observe in their December Number they have again taken up the title ; but the 
It is gone ; the original author has withdrawn. Nothhig can be mole duU thm the 
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materials for articles, rendered sti- 
mulating and attractive by personali- 
ty, that might be profitable either to 
the writer himself, or to the persons 
connected with the Magazine, Mr. 
Wilberforce*s prayer-meetings, and 
Mr. Charles Grant’s parties, were 
conspicuously introduced, and the 
former sharply ridiculed. 

We certainly did think it possible 
that Sir Walter Scott might have got 
up these sketches : but we hear that 
he disclaims them entirely, and we are 
glad of it. We never, with our feel- 
ings for this eminent man, could have 
thought of attributing to him any 
thing like baseness of motive; but 
we did think it far from unlikely, 
that he might have unwarily been 
induced, under the influence of a 
particular private connection, to con- 
tribute to the support of a work, the 
malice of which he is rendered by his 
nature incapable of feeling, yet may, 
under the particular (nrcumstances of 
the case, be excused for disbelieving. 
The too great personality of the pa- 
pers certainly would be a fault 
chargeable against him, were he 
their author ; but this does not go 
the length of grossness or scandal : — 
it would simply constitute an impro- 
priety, of a nature to call forth ani- 
madversion sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent its repetition. But, we repeat, 
Sir Walter Scott denies having had 
any thing to do with the papers in 
question ; and we willingly take his 
word for it, and shall cease connect- 
ing his name with any thing that has 
appeared, or may appear, in Black- 
wood's Magazine — unless good rea- 
sons f which we do not anticipate) 
shoultl be given us to break this re- 
solution. 

Immediately after our first allu- 
sion to Sir Walter Scott in regard to 
this subject, an advertisement ap- 
peared, in all haste, announcing 

The Earthquake, a Tale, bt/ the 
author q^f' The Ayrshire Legatees'' 
It was advertised in a very peculiar 
way ; and great desire was shown to 
attract particular attention to the 
notice. Why.> The tale is one of 
the worst and weakest of the extra- 
vagancies produced in the present 
extravagant period. 

It is very clear that Sir Walter 
Scott did not write The Earthquake: 
there needs no ghost from' the dead 
to tell U8 this. It is very clear also 


that the author of the Earthquake iff 
not the author of the Scotch Novels- 
Who he is we cannot pretend to say; 
but if he ever wrote the Ayrshire Le- 
gatees, we engage to swallow all the 
numbers of Blackwood in which 
these papers have appeared! — ^We 
have heard it reported that we owe 
this Earthquake to Mr. John Galt; 
but cannot affirm that the report is 
correct. No one, however, who 
knows any thing of Mr. Galt's famous 
tragedies, would ever suspect him of 
being the writer of a set of acute^ 
close, unaffected representations of 
actual life, in the shrewd, homely lan- 
guage, of the minister and members 
of an Ayrshire congregation of pres- 
byterians I 

The author of these tragedies; 
however, mi^hf write The Earth- 
quake, and perhaps did. To give 
the reader an idea of the peculiar 
qualities of this work, we may refer 
to what we have said of the Ayr- 
shire Legatees; only asking him tO” 
conceive all that is most opposite to 
what we enumerated as the charac- 
teristics of these papers. What 
power is shown in the talc, is of a 
ranting melo-dramatic turn : all the- 
contrasts are forced and theatrical ; 
the means unnatural and violent; 
the display of human nature, artifi- 
cial and false ; the language often 
silly, and often ludicrously elevateds 
The clumsiness of the author's hand 
is shown by the excessive coarseness* 
of his devices : no Christmas panto- 
mime was ever more wonderfully 
awkward than the machinery of tliiff 
tale ; — the author cannot lead a 
dialogue through a page without vio- 
lating probability, and shocking the 
sense of fitness. His sarcasms, and 
his asides,** as author, are in the 
raw, hard, forced, un|)ractised man- 
ner of the member of a speculative 
society. Nothing genial, or cordial, 
or easy, or unaffected, is discoverable 
in the strain of composition. It ia 
all calculated for representation, and 
this is not more artfully done here 
than in an after-piece at Astley’s. 

Such is the general character of 
the work; but from* the extent of 
this censure we except a good part 
of the second volume, the scene, of 
which lies amongst some of the 
mountainous parts of Asia. The au- 
thor seems here to have lively recol- 
lectipns of actual adventure assUU 
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ling him.: from th^ dedication to Earl 
©oUfprdy we learn he has travelled 
m the East, — ^but so far as painting 
goes, and indeed every thing else, — 
sentiment, passion, feeling, incident 
T-it is far, mr behind Anastasius. 

• On the day when the city of Mes- 
shut was destroyed by an earthquake, 
magistrates were assembled in 
ihe cathedral, oiie of the few edifices 
that had withstood the convulsion. 
The galley-slaves, it is said, were 
the objects of dread, but were all 
peaceably collected, and fast in fet^ 
iers. I'he records of the trihanals 
hiin^ lost, it was proposed to release 
those who had been longest under 
punishment ; the reason hero given 
for this discharge being no reason at 
nil if any meaning attaches to the 
circumstance, it would imply the iin- 
BQSsibility of knowing who had been 
Imigest or shortest under punishment. 
One of the felons liberated turns out 
to be a very remarkable personage : 

the smallness and neatness of his 
ears and hands, are the indications of 
a mind, disposed to resjiect the feel- 
ings of others ; but the glossy smooth- 
ness of his skin sliow\’! that ho is a 
constitutional voluptuary !’* 

He who would believe that this 
passage was written by the author 
of the Ayrshire Legatees, must have 
larger cars than Don Birboue, — for 
so the smooth-skinned galley-slave 
was named by his fellow prisoners, 
on account of his gentlemanly car- 
riage. Why he was in fetters no one 
knew — not even the police officers, — 

for he was a convict before the last 
pestilence of which all their prede- 
cessors died.” What with plagues 
and earthquakes, the public regis- 
ters were liable, it seems, to bo very 
knperfect. Our author, however, af- 
terwards lets us into the secret : the 
special crime committed by Don Bir- 
bone, entitling him to the fetters, 
WAS saving a child from being r/c- 
emred alive by a gentleman, his fel- 
low passenger. Wc beg the reader 
to be assured that we are here sim- 
ply following the ingenious recital 
of the author. 

At the liberation of the galley-* 
slanies, we are introduced to the Ba- 
ton Alcamo a long-winded pbilo- 
sofdier/' and Francisco, the Baron’s 
iiephew> a young man distinguish- 
odl for a singular aevieness of tact,** 
kaaing no reservation In his 


expressions, was often excessively proa 
voicing** There was, says our au-' 
thor, a though ffnl air about him 
that might have been mistaken for 
silliness ;** and his acuteness of tact 
was further shewn in believing 
those things which correct philoso- 
phy denies.” The defect of his 
intellect” was mysticism and 

the basis of his rellections, and 
iXie fulcrum of his feelings, was a 
persuasion that the whole frame of 
the world, with all the living inha- 
bitants of the earth, constitute but 
one machine.” 

This practical nephew, and his phi- 
losophical uncle, take interest in Don 
Birbone. What are you fit for/* 
inquired the philosopher. Nothing, 
said the outcast : — the' Baron’s heart 
was melted, and he hung his head in 
sorrow.” To the nephew of the a- 
cutc tact, the galley-slave described 
himself as one doomed to perdi- 
tion.” In the next page the Baron 
Alcamo bruises his thumb as he 
plied the knocker for admission” in- 
to his own house. 

A (h)uut Cornoli is dug out of the 
ruins of his palace by Don Birbone. 
’I'he Count had married a sister of 
tlie Baron Alcamo, and accordingly, 
after his resurrection, sought refuge 
in the house of the philosopher. The 
nephew was much struck with his 
wan and troubled countenance 
yet the man had just been dug up, 
au exercise which does not improve 
the complexion — eyed him inqui- 
sitively, and said nothing.*’ It ap- 
pears that between Don Birbone, 
and the ('ount Corneli, there is a 
mysterious connection. The Don 
soon enters the Baron’s apartment: 

do not be afraid of him, my lord,’^ 
said Francisco, the nephew, — be- 
cause the Count thanked his disin- 
terrer with warmth ! — The indica- 
tions in the Ayrshire Legatees are 
managed differently, and we think 
on the whole better ! 

The language in which all this de- 
tail is conveyed, is as childishly ex- 
travagant, vague, and incorrect, as 
might be expected from the nature 
of the incidents: a cold character 
says the author obtains the ho- 
mage usually paid to virtue, hf 
merely abstaining from doing as lit- 
tle wrong, as it is negative in good.'^ 
This is downright nonsense. 

Don Birbone sits down at the 
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Bafon Alcamo’s table, without intro- 
'duction, or any excuse whatever: 
here he regards Francisco's pretty 
sister, with an expression that sa- 
voured more of the galley-slave than 
the gentleman : Francisco shud- 

dered, and wished his sister at Je- 
Tjeo V* But soon the young man 
began to feel the latent energy of 
his own powers, and said heware ! 
with the frown and sternness of an 
avenger.” This is not at all like the 
Ayrshire Legatees. 

Francisco, simply guided by his 
iacf, takes upon himself to forbid 
Count Cornell his uncle’s house, on 
the presumption of a coTinection be- 
tween him and Don Birbone : to the 
latter he says — whatever may have 
been the crimes and errors of your 
past life, be assured that they have 
given you no warrant to obtrude 
your infamy into this house.” Our 
author has a most extraordinary man- 
ner of turning his [)hrasos, — very dif- 
ferent from that of people in gene- 
ral. Who else would over have 
thought of telling a man that his 

S iilt did not warrant him to obtrude 
s infamy I 

At last we have an overt act, 
proving that the Count and the Don 
are indeed old acquaintances. As a 
finishing specimen of style and man- 
ner, we give the following i)assage — 
which, we think, will render it unne- 
cessary to trouble our readers with 
more in the way of proof of the im- 
position which the title-page of these 
volumes attem[)ts to practise on the 
public. The Don seizes the Count 
in the Baron’s dining-room : — 

“ Come, wretched man, come !” Jind he 
dragged him from the room with the ener- 
gy of a demon. The Count made no re- 
sistance. Xiis teeth chattered; his face 
became of a gangrene yellow hue ; liis 
eye-balls distended and glassy, and his 
arms and limbs lost all power of action. 
His appearance was indeed so livid and hi- 
deous, and the iviagc of it remained so 
clammy in the recollection of the specta- 
tors, that it was some time before they 
were sensible he had been actually with- 
drawn from their sight ! 

This clamminess of an image in the 
itecollection, will constitute a sticking 
place to readers, we think. Few, we 
apprehend, will have the courage to 
venture forward in the slough. The 
book, however, really mends. In the 
fiecond volume U is a good deal bet- 
ter: in the third it becomes again 
^Imoit as silly as in the first* 


It appears that Don Birbor^e is this 
real Count Cornell : tte person who 
has assumed the name and title is 
one Castagiiello, the son of an Italian 
opera singer, and an English lord- 
Thc Count in early life had taken a 
dislike to his wife : — our inclina»- 
tioiis arc not in our own power,” as a 
high authority says. He had a sou, 
however, by her, — and the plear 
surc he experienced in looking at his 
child, was as a glimpse of the clear 
blue sky, seen through the rolling 
darkness and gloomy fires which ac- 
company the eruptions of Mount 
Etna !” — Fcry like a irliale, indeed. 
The Count immured his wife in a 
convent : only he forgot to say she 
should be detained there. She ac- 
cordingly soon left it, and naturally 
feM into the hands of robbers ; the 
chief of whom was (^astagnello. The 
Count falls into their hands at the 
same moment. Castagnello sees the 
whole case, without any explanation. 
The husband and wife depart each 
their own road. The band of robbers 
is broken up ; and Castagnello, an 
adventurer, meets with the legitimate 
son of his lather, Lord Wildwaste — a 
name of itself sufficient to prove that 
the, author of the Earthquake is not 
the author of the Ayrshire legatees. 
Much rant and nonsense take place 
between them, Castagnello's evil star 
predominates ; and his brother leaves 
him an outcast and wanderer. Events 
take him to Florence ; where he finds- 
the Irish family of Kenelsmore, the 
eldest daughter of which Lord Wild- 
waste, who lias got to Fioreiu’e before 
him, marries, — and the youngest, 
who is disgustingly and weakly de- 
scribed by the author. Count Cor- 
neli, who has also taken Florence in 
his way, seduces, and destroys. Cas- 
tagnello thus enlarges his experience 
of the Count’s good qualities ; and 
thus acquires a mastery over him by 
which he compels him to cede the 
title and possessions of Cornell for 
seven years ; — so that Castagnello 
becomes the Count, and the Count 
goes about his business on an allows 
ance. 

The latter gets idto scrapes and 
jails., 'More than the seven years 
have passed : nothing has been heard 
of the real Count by Castagnello^ 
who, at last, ventures to Me8sina> 
trusting that the people of the town 
will ^have forgotten the features^ of 
hun whose suostitute he is, during 
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hia lonff absence^ and that he will be 
taken lor the nobleman. Things are 
in this state when the earthquake 
happens^ and Don Birbone the galley- 
slave turns out to be Count Cornell. 
Soon after the recovery of his title, 
the Count murders his son, and is 
handed, and Castagnello retires to 
Mount Caucasus, and becomes one 
of the fathers of the propaganda. 


The author in conclusion informs the 
reader that the moral of his tale is 
not susceptible of being explained with 
facility in words.” — So, without more 
words, we take our leave of the 
Earthquake, which certainly well 
justifies its title — for the shocks it in- 
flicts are severe and numerous — that 
is to say if the reader have either 
sense or taste to be assailed. 


MELMOTII THE WANDERER. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF BERTRAM, &C. *' 


We have this extraordinary and 
striking novel, of which we might say 
much, now before us : — the time 
evening; the scene our study, the 
lamp well-trimmed, and the fire com- 
fortable. A quire of long paper, and 
a bundle of mended-pens, tempt us 
with the look of preparation : — No- 
thing to< interrupt us between this 
and two hours past midnight — up to 
which time we know we can count 
on our eye-lids retaining their rigi- 
dity. It is a work worth writing 
about: it is not like The Earth- 
quake : there is power iti it, — terri- 
ble, offensive power — it is full of 
enormous faults ; and contains no 
alisolute beauties ; — yet it rivets at- 
tention, absorbs interest — in short, 
it is one of the very best possible sub- 
jects for criticism. It is just such a 


subject as we want for a good arti- 
cle : and a good article we shall cer- 
tainly write upon it — but as the 
devil's in it — (we mean in the novel ; 
he is the chief agent) we cannot do 
it now : it would take six pages, and 
our remaining space will scarcely 
siiffice — (so says a note just received 
from the printing-office) for articles 
that must appear to keep up the 
spmmvtrp of the Number — — The 
symmetry of the Number ! there is 
no resisting that phrase. There 
*nre papers just before which we 
would willingly take out, — but that 
would be losing time, says the prin- 
ter : and the printer is despotic in 
the Magazine. The editor is only 
his prime minister; the publishers 
his secretaries of state. Melmoth„ 
however, shall be reviewed. 


REPORT OF 3IUSIC. 
No. XI. 


The principal novelty that invites 
ournotice is a small volume of ballads 
(six and a duet) by W esley Doyle, Esq. 
an amateur well known as a singer of 
much expressive power,” in very 
high circles of Metropolitan society. 

If the character of a people is to be 
traced through its ballads, that, of 
the English nation has undergone, of 
late, a very strijung transition — a 
transition that marks very essential 
alterations in mind, and in its ad- 
juncts, manners — and one that indi- 
cates a vast declension towards that 
species of voluptuousness which most 
certainly leads to the enervation of 
the stronger faculties, and their ab- 


sorption in sensations so luxurious 
and enchanting, as to forbid all pos- 
sibility of return to the nobler im-^ 
pulses that distinguish the heroic 
ages. Mr. Doyle's compositions, 
though they, in a degree, meet the 
desiderata of the time, are yet more 
free than most of the modem ballads> 
from the characteristics which betray 
whilst they allure : and it is amongst 
the particular recommendations of 
his publications, that while they are 
simple, effective, and sufficiently in 
the modem style, to satisfy fashion-^ 
able expectancy, they have yet in 
them nothing that goc^ taste would 
particularly revolt against. 


* Four Vols. Edinburgh, 1820. 
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A ballad^ to be truly popular, and 
thence to be taken as reflecting the 
national character, must be of a kind 
to catch the ear, and to move the 
heart ; to sink into the memory, and 
to live by tradition. It must, of course, 
seize the topics of the times in which 
it is written, and must image the 
feelings that are the most prevalent, 
or the actions in which the genius of 
the people most earnestly engages. 

It affords a curious commentary 
upon these observations, and one 
which is apparently at variance with 
the hypothesis, that the songs of 
something more than a century ago, 
most in estimation, were many of 
them mad songs, such as the Mad 
Tom, and Mad Bess, From Rosy 
Bowers, and Let the Dreadful En^ 
gines of Eternal Will, of Purcell. This 
peculiarity, however, appears only to 
present a modification of the desire of 
intense feeling which we now wit- 
ness, extending itself towards alle- 
gory, or personification. The art of 
concentrated expression was not 
then so well understood as now, and 
it was thought necessary, previously 
to qualify extraordinary vehemence 
of sentiment, by investing it with the 
character of insanity. Force, how- 
ever, was the principal agent : what 
in modern language is called ele- 
gance was almost totally unknown ; 
and the music was rendered effective 
by accent, by harmony, and by divi- 
sions, all of which are in the modern 
ballad applied by graceful melody, 
and by the charms of glittering ac- 
companiment. 

But the grand difference between 
the poetry of such compositions up 
to the middle of last century, and 
those at present (and from the words 
the notes took their colouring) is in 
the expression of the passion of love. 
In the first instance, it appeared to be 
the object of the poet or the lover to 
purify his thoughts from every 
grosser passion, and to chasten his 
approaches from every sign of sen- 
suality that could offend the almost 
impersonal delicacy of the deity at 
whose shrine he worshipped. In a 
word, the poets of that age sought to 
keep down sense, by exalting 'senti- 
ment to its natural place of preroga- 
tive and dignity, and thus to give 
lawful supremacy to the intellectual 
faculties over jnere sensuality. 

With these specimens of art, which 
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had their origin and their circulation 
amongst the higher classes, was con- 
nected another species of ballad, 
which applied itself to the sports, ta 
the incidents, or to the grander na- 
tional predilections of the remaining 
orders of society. Among these, 
were hunting songs, and sea songs,, 
together with the various love epi- 
sodes that arose out of the latter, and 
made up a singular combination of 
sentiment and description. The Storm^ 
and Black Eyed Susan, Stand to your 
Guns, and Sweet Poll of Plymouth, 
were bold and beautiful picturings,. 
equalled perhaps, but scarcely sur- 
passed, by any of the writings of Dib- 
din, who came next in succession, 
the most fertile, ingenious, pic- 
tur^'sque, and sensitive of all our 
song writers. He wrote, indeed, 
too multifariously for his fame, and 
attenuated the striking merit of his- 
thoughts, by beating out and ex- 
panding them over so vast a surface. 
But he led and governed the convi- 
vial feelings, and the lighter moments 
of the great bulk of his countrymen, 
during a very long period, neglected 
or forgotten as his productions now 
seem to be. The songs of Arne and 
Jackson, which, just before his day, 
had their range amongst the more 
scientific class of singers, and which 
found their place principally in the 
chambers of Dilletanti, arc as com- 
pletely lost. We now and then hear 
one or two of the best ; but as to po- 
pularity, they are no more. 

Of the present school of ballad 
mongers,” Mr. Moore, (to wfiom Mr. 
Doyle's work is inscribed) is the 
parent, and he has with irresistible 
success, contrived to reverse the con- 
struction of 50 years ago, and to 
convey to the impulses of sense, the 
supremacy so long awarded to sen- 
timent. Yet he blends them both so 
intimately, and softens away all that 
used to terrify or disgust with such 
art, that were it not lor the flushing 
cheek, and the burning glow, without 
which it is hardly possible for youth 
to read his compositions, the change 
might at first escape detection. Ho 
mingles tender feelings and reflection 
with the warmest passions ; and the 
solution is so perfect, that it is almost 
impossible to detect the dangerous 
agents, disguised as they are, but 
not reduced by the other ingredients. 
The principal evil of these composi- 
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is to bo found in the idea that 
necessarily’ enters with them, viz. 
that love of variety is not only very 
i^versal, but very agreeable, and 
eStceedingly pardonable ; that upon 
the whole, it is fated to the lover to 
change, and that for the deserted fair 
Oite to love again, and be again 
undone/' is the natural resource 
against vacuity and ennui. 

The musical structure of the mo- 
dem ballad demands, that the melody 
be flowing and generally simple, that 
the accompaniment should (common- 
ly) be showy, and such as to conceal 
defects ; while it supports the powers 
of the singer, it should allow of those 
licenses, the pause, acceleration, or 
restoration, tempo ruhato, strong 
emphasis and strucing contrasts, wfth 
chle allowances for the introduction 
of spontaneous ornaments, the flowers 
that spring up to deck and diversify 
the general level verdure. To these 
the grander requisites should be 
added, that the song ought not to 
embrace more than a compass of 
nine or ten notes, and the recipe is 
c^Mnplete. 

With the greater and the better 
art of these posfulafa, Mr. Doyle 
as complied. There is, however, 
more simplicity and strength than is 
generally to be found in such publica- 
tions, with less of glare and show. 
His melodies are set off by few or 
none of the ornaments of accompani- 
nient, and there is an indication of 
manner about them, which obviously 
proceeds from his yet immature ac- 
quaintance with die art of writing. 
But his songs have received the 
stnmp of approbation from Dillet- 
tdntl of a high class, and in some 
of the most polite assemblies of tlie 
metropolis they have been heard with 
delight, as the long list of subscrib- 
ers for whom they have been princi- 
pally printed, establish(?s. They 
come, therefore, to the public with, 
all the powerful recommendation of 
a fkshionable imprimatur , no less than 
by tileir intrinsic merit. 

The tenth number of Dramatic 
illifr, is by Mr. Wilson; its theme, the 
sdstetto in the Haunted Tower By 
hve delighted** There is in 
this composition a strong manifesta- 
tion of power, and we should al- 
most be tempted to say a waste of 
pifWOr, so little pains has the author 
tSkOn to avail hunself of his subject. 


Mr. dementi's number of the Opefa*. 
tic Series^ now in the course of publi<« 
cation, presents a model in this, 
species of composition. The art with 
which he has continually combined 
detached parts of his theme (^Batti, 
Baffi) keeping the whole in vieiifr" 
from the commencement to the close, 
is admirable. Mr. Wilson, on the 
contrary, introduces portions of his 
theme at more distant intervals, and 
but for an inconsiderable space. He 
aims, perhaps, too much at diversity; 
by which construction the charm of 
the air is often hidden, and the chain 
of interest more broken than befits a 
lesson of this kind. Nevertheless, 
there is contrivance and a command 
of various materials, but Jthey are 
wrought too much into the shape of 
cadenza. The composition would 
thus seem to want air, and might 
weary attention, were it not redeem- 
ed by the rapidity, variety, and spirit 
of the successions. 

Toujours Toujom'Sy an air with va- 
riations for the harp, by Dizi, loses 
the sentimentality of the instrument 
ill the search after execution. The 
whole is too loose and straggling to 
be very impressive, besides that it 
adheres too much to the same forms. 

Yes my Tj)vc Yes, a ballad by the 
same composer, is an answer (we 
presume), to No my Love No. At 
a moment when we have such au- 
gust example for considering the dif- 
ficulty o.f commanding our incli- 
nations" to be insuperable, it is an 
extremely generous enterprise to en- 
deavour to illustrate the constancy 
and forbearance of our (the male) 
sex, and to place us upon an equal 
footing with the trusting fidelity of 
our more sensitive and delicate idols. 
If Mr. Kiallmark could republish, 
his song, and obtain permission to 
dedicate it to royalty at this parti- 
cular moment, he might do a material 
service. 

Your affections could ne’er be so fickle and 
rearing, 

To treat him with scorn you so lately 
approved ; 

Ah, when you first diaimed me with looks 
so endearing, 

You meant to be constant, and thought 
that you loved. 

Then may you be blest, tor 1 never can 
blame you. 

Though tom with an Bnipiuh I cani^t 
express; 
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Mid thi Mends of my bosom, believe me. 
I’ll name you 

The first and the dearest, — Oh ! yes, 
my love, yes I 

The Songs, Duets, and Glees, intro^ 
duced into Shdkspeare* s Twelfth Night, 
selected and composed by H. R. Bishop, 
The interspersion of music with the 
scenes of our bard is one of the cir- 
cumstances which may be taken as 
symptomatic of the necessity of some 
change in tlie preparation of our mu- 
sical dramas. Last year we had the 
Comedy of Errors thus dished up, 
and now a second instance occurs. 
Storace selected from the Italian O- 
peras. Mr. Bisliop has written up- 
wards of forty works for the stage, 
and now he appears to fly to selec- 
tion, while entire Operas have yield- 
ed to these musical plays. Mr. B. 
has in both taken a very judicious 
and not less ingenious part. Flis 
own compositions are particularly 
original, at the same time the 
music has a quaintness that assorts 
well with the age of the poetry. 
With a like regard to chronology, 
he has adapted the part songs to 
the music of our old composers, and 
in this cornfulation, we find From the 
fair Lavinian Shore, When first I 
saw your face, and other such, well 
arranged to Shakspeare's words. His 
own compositions ar6 entitled to great 
praise, particidarly the duet, Orjdieus 


with his Lute, which, except thfit it 
partakes of the manner of his fdr« 
mer production. As it fell upon a dajf, 
bears no resemblance to any thing 
we know ; it is also fanciful and ex-< 
pressivc. The songs to^ range well 
with the rest, and we have seldom 
seen of late so beautiful an adapta« 
tion, (which we suppose it to be; as 
Bid me Discourse, a truly elegant 
and beautiful song. Upon the whole 
this publication has far more to re- 
commend it than the generality of 
works for the stage. 

We close our article by a novelty 
ill musical composition, dignified as 
the list of composers has been by 
noble authors ; namely, by two songs, 
the production of his Grace the Duke 
of •Marlborough. Oh wear for me 
this Blooming Rose has the simpli.^ 
city as well as the peculiar accent 
which appertains to a national air. 
It is light and pretty. I love thee 
dearly is of more pretension. We 
should be suspected of a courtly dis.^ 
position were we to class them far 
above the middle rate of modern bali« 
lads. We are, however, in the habit 
of seeing many worse from the hands 
of professors, and not so many bet- 
ter from any hands. Indeed, class- 
ing Mr. Moore amongst the ama- 
teurs, wc may fairly say, the profes- 
sion is greatly outgone iu these things 
F>y DilJetanti. 
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Royal Academy . — On the 10th of De- 
cember, being the Anniversary of the 
founding of tliis Institution, the formal 
re-election of the ofiicers took place. Sir 
Thomas Ijawrence was re-elected Presi- 
dent; — Mr. Fuseli, keeper; — Mr. Howard, 
secretary, &c. Medals were distributed as 
prizes to the successful students, whose 
names are as follow : 

Mr. Watts, for the best copy of an Os- 
tade in the School of Fainting. 

Mr. Sharp, for the second best copy in 
that school (the original, the infancy of 
Bacchus, by Poussin). 

Mr. A. Morton, for the best Drawing, 
from the living modeL 

Mr. Pitts, tOT the best Model, from the 
living model. 

Mr. Wood, for the best Model, from an 
antique figure (one of the d 3 dng sons of 
Niobe). 

Mr. R. Williams, for the best Mod^ 
from the same figure. 

Mr. George Allen, for the best Archi<« 


tcctural Drawing, being the plan and ele- 
vation of the College of Surgeons in Lin- 
coln’s Inn-square. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence Uien ad- 
dressed tlie students. After expressing his 
displeasure at the slow and inefficient pro- 
gress in certain respects of the Students of 
the Life Academy, he pointed out the 
course which he considered most proper for 
them, as aiming at the grand object of art 
to pursue. It was with sincere pleasure,that 
the President noticed the continued and 
decided improvement of the Students of 
the Antique, and he recommended to them 
strenuously to endeavour at a progressive 
improvement, and to rejnember the un- 
certain tenure by which all excellence i$ 
held. 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart, has been, upon 
the resignation of Sir James Hall, unaTd- 
mously elected President of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, at the fullest meeting 
of that learned body that ever assembled* 
litis honour, which is the highest thid, 
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Soodand has to bestow on literary or scien- 
tific eminence, was, we are informed, en- 
tirely unsolicited either by the distinguish, 
ed personage who has received it, or by any 
of his friends. 

Cteopofro’f^ JNTfcJfc. — This celebrated 
monument of antiquity has been present- 
ed to his Majesty George IV. by the 
Pacha of Egypt, and is expected to arrive 
shortly from Alexandria. It is intended 
to be set up in Waterloo-place, opposite 
Carlton Palace. The weight of the co- 
lumn is about 200 tons, the diameter at 
the pedestal seven feet. This magnificent 
column was obtained through the influence 
of S. Brigges, Esq. the British Resident 
at Grand Cairo, with the Pacha of Egypt. 

Moore's Almanack . — The recent death 
of Henry Andrews, of Royston, the com- 
piler of Moore's Almanack, has been no- 
ticed in the Journals : — we extract the fol- 
lowing remarks from the Monthly Maga- 
aine : — 

“ The sale of Moore’s Almanack, in his 
hands, rose to 430,000 copies per annum — 
yet honest Andrews never got above 25/. 
for his labours ! This prodigious circula- 
tion arose from the astrological predictions 
with which the worthy calculator was re- 
quired to fill it, and with which it is allow, 
cd to be filled, though printed for a public 
company, and revised and sanctioned at 
Ijambeth Palace, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ! Andrews himself laughed 
as much at his own predictions, and their 
success, as any one of the most enlightened 
of his readers ; but the circulation of the 
Almanacks depended on their insertion, and 
he was expected to supply them, or lose 
his employment. Of course he predicted 
secundum artem, and followed his books 
and the stars, with indicated events in va- 
rious ratios of probability^ and if one in 
ten came true, it satisfied the superstition, 
folly, and credulity of the dupes of dreams, 
omens, signs, and prophecies, who were 
hu readers, and who, in spite of education 
and philosophy, still constitute a majority 
of this great nation.” 


Patent Coffins . — In the Consistory Court, 
November 3, Sir W. Scott gave judgment 
in the cause of the Patent IrondJoffins, — the 
Church-wardens of tlie parish of St. An- 
drew, Holborn, having reused to inter the 
body of Mrs. Gilbert, of that parish, on 
due notice being given by her' husband, 
the plea being that the body was deposited 
in an iron coffin. The case was brought 
before the court, and Sir William Scott 
deUvered his judgment in an able and 
impressive spe^, in which he recapitu- 
late at leng^ the grounds on which the 
right of interment rested. On the prin- 
ciple that the parish derived profit from 
juiemients, and that iron coffins resisted 
th ft operation of decay longer than those 


of wood, he decided, that the personal 
who brought them should pap Jbr a longer 
lease of the ground occupied. Colics of 
lead were subject to an extra diarge— 
why should not those of iron ? He recom- 
mended that the body in question should 
be interred without extra fees, at the same 
time, without prejudice to the rights of 
the parish — and he would confirm a table 
of new fees for future cases, after proper 
examination. 

Italy. — Florence . — ^A literary journal ia 
announced under tlie, title of Antologia, 
which is intended to give translations of 
the best and most interesting essays se- 
lected from the periodical publications of 
France, England, and Germany. This 
undertaking is to be conducted by an asso- 
ciation of men of talent qualifi^ to pro- 
secute it with vigour and ability. It will, 
no doubt, stimulate the Italians to an emu- 
latioii of those countries in periodical lite- 
raturc, and may open the way towards a 
more free communication between them, 
and tlieir more enlightened rivals of the 
North. Of late many translations from the 
most classic English poets have been pub- 
lished in Italy by liconi. 

Bonn. M. A. G. SchlcgcL — This cele.* 
brated writer has commenced a periodical 
work, devoted exclusively to the philologi. 
cal and philosophirMil treasures of Indian 
Antiquities, hitherto known in Europe 
merely by detached and scattered frag- 
ments. It is entitled “ Die Indiche Bib- 
liothek,” and four numbers are to be pub- 
lished in the course of the year, although 
at no definite period of appearance. The 
first Number contains, 1. A survey of the 
actual state of Indian Philology. 2. Ef- 
fusions of Indian Poetry, preceded by three 
short treatises, viz. on the tlic Epic rythiu 
of the Indians, on the German Hexa- 
meter, and on the Orthography and Pro- 
nunciation of Indian words. To these 
succeeds an imitation, in 425 verses, of a 
poem, entitled “ the Descent of the God- 
dess Garga,” accompanied with explana- 
tory mythological notes. 3. An article on 
“ Nalus cannen yanscritum e Mahabarati,” 
edit. F. Bopp. 

Sweden Gas-light . — This admirable me- 
thod of artificial illumination has been just 
adopted at Stockholm by a brewer, who has 
introduced it into his establishment; this 
is the first time of its being employed in 
that city. 

A Course of licctures, on German Lite- 
rature, under the immediate patronage of 
His Serene Highness Prince Esteihazy, is 
about to be delivered in London, by 
Andrew Staehele, LLD. The Lectures 
will be in the German language. The fol- 
lowing summary may serve to give a more 
distinct idea of die nature of the Lectures : 
Condition of German Poet^ towards the 
middle of the past century. — Klopstocki-* 
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lieumg as poet and critic — ^induence of 
finglish Literature. —The Hainbund in 
Odttin^, and merits of its members, 
Voss, MiUer,' Stolbe^, &c. — Review of 
the Lyrical Poets of this period. — ^Wieland, 
iSchiller, Gbthe..— Observations on several 
plays of Schiller and Outhe, and in parti- 
cular on Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell and 
Maria Stuart, and Gothe’s Faust, Tasso, 
Iphigenie. — Views and object of the Sclile- 
^el school and their conflict with Kotzebue. 

' — Fouqu6 and Jean Paul. — The Poets of 
the War of Liberation. — Kbrner. — Latest 
state of Poetry, — Milliner, Grillparzer tO' 
Uhland, &c. Prospects in the future. 

Languages, — ^According to a “ View of 
all Languages and their Dialects,” pub- 
lished by Mr. F. Aderburg, Counsellor of 
State to the Emperor of Russia, their 
number amounts to 3,064— viz. in all Asia 
037 — ^European, 507 — African, 276 — and 
African, 1,264. 

An Island Damaged, — An Island near 
Java, called Fisherman’s Island, is stated 
to have been rent asunder by the force of 
storms, which took place early in January, 
1820. 

Giants, — Doctor Tider, in a letter which 
he has inserted in the Calcutta Mirror, 
states that he found the joint of a human 
Anger in the bed of a river, near Rossur. 
This fact, which docs not at first seem very 
extraordinary, will appear in a very different 
light, when we add that it is twice the 
size of the joint of an ordinary man — ErgOy 
the person it belonged to must have been 
twelve feet high ! 


Apocryphal Seriptures^,~,A, curious Vou 
* lume has ktely been published, entitled thd 
Apocryphal New Testament, < which coiu 
tains the various Gospels, Episdes, and 
other Holy Books, attributed, during the 
first three centuries to the Aposdes of Jeiua 
Christ, and their companions. Apocryphal, 
it has been said, does not so properly mean 
spurious, as secret^ hidden^ esoteric ; and 
therefore the Apocrjrphal Scriptures, ac« 
cording to this doctrine, were &ose com« 
municated only to the priesthood, or to the 
more informed and gnostic laymen. The 
Protevangelion is one of the books contain* 
ed in this Volume, and it is said to be the 
earliest in chronological order. It is afliint* 
ed, that there are proofs, in Matthew*# 
Gospel, of his having recognized it a# 
genuine. 

Royal Society , — November 30th bein^ 
the usual day for the elecdon of oiheers for 
the ensuing year, Sir Humphry Davy waa 
appointed President, in the room of the 
late much respected Sir Joseph Banks* 
On the 7th December, Sir Humphry Davy, 
on taking the chair, in a short address, 
adverted to the objects of the Royal So- 
ciety ; he adverted also to those Philoso- 
phical Associations whose objects were si- 
milar, but confined to particidar brancher 
of science. The present state of the 
Sciences, and the great share which the 
Royal Society had in their improvement, 
were next pointed out; and as connected 
with chemistry, he recommended tlie sub- 
jects of fluorine, and the amalgamation o£ 
ammonia and mercury. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


France. —. Chateaubriand m appointed 
Minister to the Court of Prussia : the ultra 
lentimrats of this man of talent, and the 
appointment of the Count Blacas, who is 
an ultra without talent, may excite suspi- 
cion that the politics of the Thuillerie^ 
have lately taken a bias to that side. The 
Duchess de Bern having interceded with 
the King of France for the lives of the cri- 
minals Gravier and Bouton, convicted o^ 
making the attempts upon her life and that 
of her infant, by exploding powder under 
her window, his Majesty has commuted the 
VoL. III. 


sentence of death to one of perpetual im- 
prisonment and hard labour. Merci^l 
change I ” — adds a ^^xtime*serv%ng print, 
pretending to the character of liberality. 
Yet this print is one of tho^ which main.^ 
tain the propriety of substituting for the 

f unishment of death that of imprisonment, 
f life U not to be forfeited, liberty ought 
to be in certain cases, and there never waat 
one of more unmanly atrocity than this. 

Germany and .The account# 

respecting the intentions of the AUiedf 
Powers whh regard to Naples ore, as usoal^ 
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«OI)tradictoiy» Most of them, however, 
agree, that some proposition or overture 
lias been made on the part of the Allied 
Courts to the King of Naples, requiring 
aeme changes to be made in the Neapoli- 
tan Constitution for the purpose of render- 
ing it more monarchical. The French 
papers add that the King of Naples has 
him invited to a personal interview widi 
the Sovereigns; and tliat this summons 
llfln been coupled with an intimation that 
bis non-acceptance of the invitation would 
he considered a proof of his being under 
IMBtsonal restraint, and held therefore to 
juatify hostilities. Nothing of this is cer- 
tain. The government of Naples is pre- 
paring assiduously for the worst. The 
troops are said to be on a respectable foot- 


Spain . — Fears as to the stability of the 
new constitution in Spain have been enter- 
tained ; — rumours of a counter-revolration, 
and doubts of the King’s sincerity, have 
agitated the Spanish people, whose inqui- 
^ude was increased by his Majesty’s ab- 
aance from the capital. Remonstrances 
•were made to him on the latter point, and 
lie returned to Madrid. The public feel- 
ing has been since a good deal tranquillized, 
-—but a groom of the king’s bed-chamber, 
with a colonel and a priest, have been ex- 
amined touching their share in anti-consti- 
tutional plots. The municipality of Ma- 
drid has delivered a spirited ^dress on the 
subject. 

-The United States , — The message of 
the President of the United States, to Con- 
gress, is a document that has always been 
regarded in this country with considerable 
interest ; the nature of tlic American con- 
stitution being such as to lead its chief 
magistrate farther into discussion than the 
beads of governments usually venture in 
addressing their subjects. The message of 
IKovember 14th, 1820, has been received 
mnee our last Number was published. It 
is a document of rather a deprecatory na- 
ture. The President sees “ much cause to 


rejoice, taking aU circumstances into con* 
ridfrafww.” — “ Pressures on certain inten- 
ests, it is admitted, have been felt ; ” thesh 
are traced to the transition of Europe from 
a state of war' to one of peace, and to the 
fluctuations in the amount of ttie circu* 
luting medium. The permanent blessings 
of the constitution are held out as a suffi- 
cient consolation for temporary difficulties. 
The American public debt is stated to a- 
mount to about ninety-two millions of dol- 
lars, having been reduced nearly sixty- 
seven millions since 1815. The income 
of the state is given at 18,700,000 dollars; 
its expenditure 18,800,000 ; making an 
excess of the latter of 100,000 dollars,— 
to which must be added a loan of three 
millions, included in the above amount of 
income. Here, therefore, is a deficiency 
of income of rather more than three mil- 
lions of dollars. Tlie American President 
describes the question pending with Spain 
as still unsettled : — he alludes to the contest 
of the latter with her colonies as going on 
very favourably for the Independents, and 
anticipates their success, in a manner, to 
show that the wishes of the American 
government are strongly on their side. A 
question between the two powers on the 
construction of the first article of the treaty 
of Ghent, has been mutually referred by 
Great Britain and the United States to tlie 
decision of the Emperor of Russia. 

Saint Domingo, — Christophe, the black 
tyrant of Hayti, has put himself to death, 
in consequence of a military revolution ; 
and considering the activity of the other 
chieftain of the island, president Boyer, 
and the universal horror of despotism wliich 
the savage reign of the late emperor pro- 
duced, there is every probability that the 
whole island will be united into one re- 
public. 

Turkey , — Ali Pacha still holds out in 
his blockaded fortress; and the reports 
vary as to the probability of his speedy re- 
duction. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


His Majesty is stated in the Times to 
bave been recently seriously indisposed : so 
much so as to have h^d sixty ounces of 
blood taken from him at two operations. 
She Court Circular affirms that the indis- 
position was only the effect of a trifling 
cold. 

The Duchess of Clarence was safely de- 
Ifivered of a female child, at five minutes 
five o’dhek on the afternoon of Dec. 
^ The infhiit was jnrematurely bom, 
with the mother, is likely to do weU. 
young Pimeesi is presumptive heir to 
Ipm fhrone, after the DiUte of York. The 
has basil ekiistened ffizabeth, in 
Aedimca la 4lir aiDiiaaBda of Ida 


A singular diplomatic fracas is said to 
have taken place at Vienna: not only 
words, but blows also, arc mentioned to 
have occurred. Lord Stewart, (brother of 
Lord Castlereagh), our Ambassador at the 
Austrian Court, is represented to have had 
a squabble witli Prince MetterDich,~.and 
a challenge and a slap on the face^ both 
inflicted by the Engluhman, are stated to 
have been the consequences. The alteica- 
tion had reference to the discussions agi- 
tated by the Congress at Troppau ; and & 
Sovereigns there assembled, we hear, todk 
die part of the Anstriaa Minister. It has 
been lequesled that Ltnd Stewartahould be 
NcaMs aBd kl|«ttlSlriaiaii«ahunil, 
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Ambassador at Paris, is to take his 
place. 

The letters from St Helena reach down 
to the recent date of the 7th November, at 
which period Buonaparte enjoyed good 
health, although it has been reported for 
several weeks (on the authority of advices, 
both direct and indirect), tliat he was seri- 
ously indisposed : he is, however, frequent- 
ly subject to fits of despondency, which 
last for some days together, when he re- 
mains secluded as well from his friends as 
from visitors. The circuit to which the 
ex-Emperor was formerly limited lias re- 
cently been extended, and he is permitted 
to ride and walk in a space of not less than 
fourteen miles. 

M. Naldi, the celebrated bufFo-perfor- 
mer at the Opera, lately met an untimely 
death at Paris, by the bursting of a self- 
acting cooking apparatus. M. Naldi was 
invited to dine with his colleague IM. Gar- 
cia, who, agreeably to his wish, showed 
him this novel operation of cooking, when 
the former imprudently stopped the heat- 
regulator: an explosion instantly took 
place, and the lid severed the skull of M. 
Naldi, and laid him dead on the spot. M. 
Garcia received a wound on the head, but 
it is hoped that it is not dangerous. 

The Queen — The addresses to the Queen 
go on with unabated vigour ; they are 
^opted at public meetings with aU the 
show of oratory and crowded assemblage. 
On the other hand, addresses to his Ma- 
jesty, professing a loyal attachment to his 
person, are got up in privacy, with closed 
doors, a(nd under precautions to guard 
against the intrusion of strangers, similar 
to those of Free Masons. Tt being under- 
stood that hostile measures of some sort 
arc still in contemplation against her Ma- 
jesty, Mr. George Canning has resigned 
his place in the Administration, and has 
thus gained some credit for consistency. 
This gentleman, our readers know, conti- 
nued abroad during the late investigation 
before the House of Lords. An address 
to the King has been carried in the Com- 
mon Council of liondon, praying his Ma- 
jesty to dismiss his Ministers : the follow- 
ing was the royal reply : 

“ It has been with the most painful 
feeling that I have heard the sentiments 
ixmtained in the address and petition now 
presented to me by the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Common Council of the city 
of JLiondon. 

“ Whatever may be the motives of 
diose by whom it is brought forward, its 
evident tendency is to inflime the passions 
and mislead the judgment of the unwary 
and less enlightened part of my subjects, 
and to aggravate the difficulties with which 
ve have had to contend.” 

SubMiipiioiif have been ndsed to Bupp^ 


of InteUigewse. 

individuals who have fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of the powerful, for displaying an 
attachment to the Queen’s cause; and ih 
several instances prayers have been put up 
for her in the churches. At Grinshiu 
church, near Shrewsbury, after tlie clergy- 
man had repeated that part of the Litany, 
“ That it may please thee to bless and- 
preserve all the Koyal Family,” the clerk, 
instead of saying “ We beseech thee to 
hear us, good Ix)rd,” repeated with a loud 
and distinct voice, and most solemn coun- 
tenance, “ Not cxemplhig our most reiU 
irious^ gracious^ and cver-revcrcd Qu€e% 
Caroline ! ” The congregation were, erf 
course, astonished at this deviation i^m 
the service : the man was reprimanded by 
the minister, and, we believe, afterward* 
pardoned. On several occasions the pri- 
vate meetings for addresses to his Majesty 
have been converted into public ones, and 
addrAses carried very different in sentiment 
to the desires of the original authors of the 
assemblage. The Duchess of Bedford, 
the Countess Fitz william, the IVIarchiones* 
of Tavistock, and Lady Ossulstone, have 
been mentioned among the visitors at 
Brandenburgh House. A meeting of the 
county of Durham went off with great 
eclat : j)etitions were carried to both Houses 
of Parliament, praying the restoration of 
her Majesty’s name to the Liturgy. Earl 
Grey spoke at this meeting. 

It is said that the king had lately some 
conversation with the two poor ( )wyhee chiefs 
who were kidnapped by the Americans, and 
who were exposed to so much distress in 
this country. The Literary Gazdte says, 

The King was amused with their con- 
versation, through an interpreter, and asked 
a good many questions. Among other 
things, the elder chief told him he had 
six wives ; upon which his Majesty good- 
humouredly observed — ‘ Notwithstanding 
which you left your country ! well, 1 have 
but owe, and 1 find that enough to ma-. 
nage ! I * ” We hope this anecdote is un- 
true. His Majesty has never attempted 
to manage his wife ; and the subject doea 
not seem one for jesting when we reflett 
on the shock that has been given to the 
feelings of allegiance, and the sense of 
decency, by the njost injudicious system of 
attack adopted against the Queen Consort. 
Sentiments, such as these, do not neces- 
sarily involve an opinion in favour of her 
Majesty’s conduct; they merely 
what all dispassionate persons think 
regard to the proceedings of her enemies^ 
Much attention has been 
recently excited to the subject of capital 
punishment ; and the putting to death of 
fourteen persons within the short space of 
one week, in the course of last month^ 
given an additional imprtus to public 
ing on this Bubject The fact is certanij 
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that in no country of Europe is the shed- 
^ng of man’s blood by the public ex- 
emtioner so common as in England ; 
in no country is the ignominious, dis- 
^ting, and profligate spectacle of these 
legal slaughters of such frequent recur- 
rence. Nor is person or property the 
safer for it : quite the contrary. The very 
offences which the law is known to punish 
most unsparingly, increase day by day. 
People ask if death is the only expedient 
to remedy evils which wise and thoughtful 
rulers might avoid, or correct by measures 
of wisdom ? The outrages of pickpockets, 
in the streets, have become lately quite a 
source of alarm to passengers ; and .Judge 
Garrow, the other day, took occasion to 
say, that mercy was not to be expected by 
hoys found guilty of violence in this way, 
.^for the frequency of the crime required 
severe example. Good God ! is the gib- 
bet then our only resource ! because the 
lower 6rders of our population are steeped 
in ignorance and brutality, because the ci- 
vil order of society is deranged by unpo- 
pular and injudicious public measures, — 
are we to look to the gallows as our only 
resource ? Wc remember the Recorder of 
London stating something of the same na- 
ture in regard to infants of ten and twelve, 
convicted of capital crimes. “ They must 
be hanged,'^ said he ; “ for these young 
rascals multiply.” — This is a terrible 
doctrine. On die morning of Tuesday, 
Dec. 5, six persons were put to death be- 
fore the Debtor’s Door, Newgate. One of 
these was a woman, Sarah. PricCy aged 
43, for uttering forged bank notes : ano- 
ther Fuller Harnetty an offleer in the ar- 
my, belonging to a most respectable Irish 
family, for a private forgery. John Mad^ 
deny another of these unhappy persons, 
had also been found guilty of uttering 
forged bank notes. The woman, from her 
exemplary conduct in prison, had been led 
to suppose, by the religious visitants, that 
W life would be spared. She, and they, 
however, were dreadfully mistaken. For 
Lieutenant Harnett's life not only was 
interest mode, but a humane individual 
came up from the country, to offer some 
most forcible reasons for extending mercy 
to him, which he suppos^ his Majesty’s 
government might be unacquainted with. 
Nothing, however, was of any avail. Mad^ 
den had been offered permission to plead 
guilty to the minor offence, which subjects 
to transportatioq ; but he refused, was 
found guilty of the fatal crime, and was 
hanged, havkig rejected the indulgence 
of me Bank. His companion, who had 
accepted that indulgence, but who, on 
Madden’s refusal, was obliged to be in- 
cluded with him in the joint trial, was told, 
by the Recorder, that he should not suffer 
for the other’s obstinacy, but that mercy 


would he extended to him : yet, strange 
to say, he was included in the fatal death 
warranty and it was only late on the night 
before his execution, that the Ordinary of 
Newgate procured a reprieve on the re- 
presentation of this fact ! Eight more 
were hanged on Monday the 12th. One 
of them uttered a piercing shriek as the 
drop fell. Poor wretches ! 

The Blucher Packet lately fell in with the 
wreck of a schooner, and rescued tliree sea- 
men, the wretched remainder of seven. They 
had been nineteen days exposed to die wea- 
ther, the waves, and starvation : the day of 
their deliverance would most probably have 
put an end to their sufferings by death. 
The only sustenance these poor creatures 
had left was the skin of half a pig’s head, 
which they agreed to suck by turns, and 
three quarts of water. 

It would appear that , the human frame 
is capable of bearing inanition longer tlian 
many suppose. On the 22d November, 
Elizabeth ISteers was discovered in an old 
chalk well, in the parish of Doddington, 
Kent. She had fallen in on the 8th of that 
month about six in the evening. She had 
nothing to subsist upon during the four- 
teen days and nights that she was in this 
situation, but a little water in a hole at the 
bottom of the well. During her agonising 
confinement she repeatedly heard the voices 
of persons passing that way ; but could not 
make her own voice reach them, being at a 
depth of nearly forty feet below the surface 
of the earth. She had endeavoured to 
form steps by raising pieces of chalk ; but 
they had constantly given way, thus in- 
creasing her devspair at every disappoint- 
ment. She received very little injury from 
her fall, and was rapidly recovering the ef- 
fects of her accident. 

An awful accident has taken place in the 
East-Indies, at Hurd war, where there seems 
to be a place peculiarly appropriated to the 
religious ablutions of the natives. Sepoys 
had been stationed to prevent too great & 
pressure of people on the steps leading to 
the water. But two parties, who had be» 
fore quarrelled about precedency of bathing, 
made a rush against each other, and the whole 
crowd, guards and all, got awfully jam- 
med, in a situation that admitted of no re- 
lief. The unfortunate beings were cram- 
med together with such violence, that bo- 
dies, legs, and arms, were entwined, and 
their shrieks were piercing in the extreme- 
About thirty were taken up from undec 
the others, alive ; and among them a young 
woman who had been in the centre. Fouc 
hundred, at least, perished. 

Mr, Cohhett has been cast in an actioa 
for damages, brought against him by 
Mr. Wripht, who had formerly been con., 
nected wuh him as his publisher. The 
action for slander uttered against Mr. 
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Wright's character, in the Political Regis- 
ter. Mr. Cobbett defended himself ; spoke 
highly of his own unsuspecting nature^ 
and the Jury showed their sense of his de- 
fence by giving a verdict of 1000/. da- 
mages against him. This has renewed his 
bitterness against Sir Francis Burdett. 

A most extraordinary fact has transpired, 
seeming to involve the character of Mr. 
Frederick Accum, the well known chemist, 
whose work on the adulteration of articles 
of food has made so much noise. The 
account is thus given in the public prints ; 
but as, from the nature of the examination, 
it may be considered an ex parte statement, 
we rely on it that Mr. Accum will be en- 
abled to place the affair in a different light. 
Mr. Accum has long been a subscriber to 
the Royal Institution in Albemarle-street ; 
many of the books there had for some years 
past been found in a mutilated state ; and 
this evil seeming to spread in the library, 
Mr. Searle, under librarian, made a re- 
presentation on the subject to the mana- 
gers, intimating his suspicion that Mr. Ac- 
cum was the offender. They were loth to 
believe such a thing of a gentleman of his 


reputation. The other day Mr. Accum 
entered the library at his usual hour, be- 
tween five and seven o'clock. Though Mr. 
Searle, who was on the alert, could not SM 
exactly his proceedings, a pile of books 
being interposed between them, he states 
that he had reason to suppose that Mr. A. 
had torn out some leaves from Nicholson's 
JoumaL An application was made to 
Bow-street, and a warrant granted to search 
the house. A great number of torn leaves 
were found, which corresponded with the 
deficiencies of the books in the Institution. 
The prisoner maintained that the leaves 
belonged to books his own property ; but 
failed to make this out to the satisfaction of 
the Magistrate. Mr. Birnie observed, that, 
however valuable tho books might be from 
which the leaves had been taken, yet the 
leaves separated from them were only waste 
pap^-. If tliey had weighed a pound, he 
would have committed the prisoner for the 
value of a pound of waste paper ; but as- 
that was not tlie case, he discharged him. 
The managers of the Institution might bring 
their action. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
{London^ Decemher 22.) 


One year having now elapsed since the 
commencement of our labours, it might 
perhaps be expected that we should enter 
on a general review of the comparative 
state of British commerce at the close of 
the years lb 19 and 1820. But besides 
that such a review, to be of any general 
interest, would necessarily extend tc» a 
length far exceeding the just limits of this 
department of our .journal, it would be, in 
a great degree, superfluous to our readers, 
who have, we trust, found in our monthly re- 
ports, an accurate and impartial statement 
of the most important features of our com- 
merce, and a constant endeavour to exe- 
cute, in every particular, the plan which 
we originally proposed. Of the new com- 
mercial regulations of foreign countries, af- 
fecting the commerce of the United King- 
dom, and which we have successively no- 
ticed, the most important appears to be the 
new Tariff decreed by the Spanish Cortes. 
From the sentiments avowedly entertained 
by the ministers, we had hoped the intro- 
duction of a liberal system. Whether the 
plan of rigorous prohibition, or of duties so 
high as nearly to amount to a prohiljition, 
will have the effect intended of excluding 
foreign goods, and encouraging the na- 
tion^ manufactures ; or whether these are 
in a condition to supply the whole con- 
wwnption of the nation, are questions which 


experience must decide ; but according ta 
the ideas generally entertained of the state 
of manufactures in Spain, the second ques-^ 
tion would be decided in the negative. 
The deficiency will, therefore, be supplied 
by contraband; and how little the most 
rigorous prohibition, combined with the 
most vigilant and expensive system of sur- 
veillance, can prevent contraband, may be 
seen by referring to our article “ Sweden ” 
in this month’s foreign commercial report, 
where we shall quote some very striking 
facts respecting that kingdom. The revo- 
lution in Portugal is too recent to have pro- 
duced any great commercial changes ; and 
the newly-modelled government of Naples, 
having its attention occupied by the trou- 
bles in Sicily, and the apprehensions of 
foreign invasion? has not yet been able to 
pay much regard to commercial concerns. 
In Germany, the Southern States which 
propose to form a joint commercial arrange- 
ment, have sent their deputies to Darm- 
stadt, for the purpose of negociating on the 
subject ; and it is said that,the result pro- 
mises to be favourable to the interest of the 
German manufacturers and merchants, but 
nothing has yet been done ; nor has 'the 
German Diet taken any decisive steps re- 
specting the trade and manufactures of the 
Confederation. 

In our home markets, we regret to be 
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obliged to notice this month a very consi- 
'derable depression in the prices of some of 
the most important articles of colonial pro- 
2jnce, occasioned not so much by the season 
iw the year, as by tlic unexpected failure of 
aome great houses in that line, which has 
^read consternation, or made the holders 
knxious to sell for money, at a considerable 
raduction of the jirices. 

CoJ^r The market, after remaining in 

an uncertain and declining state for above 
a fortnight after the date of our preceding 
report, fell in the course of the succeeding 
week from 5.v. to 7-v. per cwt. This week 
there have been only two inconsiderable 
public sales, and the prices may he stated 
much the same as in the beginning of the 
week ; there seems, however, a greater 
inclination to purchase, especially St. Do- 
mingo : the last price realized was 118.y. 
but there arc now few sellers under 120.v. 

Sugar . — Tliough the depression in* the 
prices has not boeii quite so considerable as 
111 coffee, yet the alarm among the West 
India merchants, since tlie late failures, 
knd the consequences of many persons 
being indirectly involved in money trans- 
actions, hud the effect of occasioning a dull 
market : some large holders appeared dc- 
tennined to force sales either from choice 
or by way of precaution, to be prepared 
with money in case of emergency. Hence 
large parcels have been disposed of on 
lower terms ; and thoiigli there are still 
purchasers of refined for the spring deli- 
very, they will not come forward unless 
parcels are offered below the market cur- 
rency. 

Average prices of Raw Sugar by Gazette. 

Nov. 25 34.V. 1(1 

Dec. 2 35.y. 2(1. 

f) did. 

lb* :i4.y. JOd. 

25 riD. ii-}d. 

CoiLou . — The market has been in a de- 
pressed state the whole month. The sales 
that have been effected have been chiefly 
for exportation. At Liverpool, considera- 
ble business has been doing in cotton, hut 
at prices exceedingly low. The sales in 
flve weeks, from the Ibth November to 
the 2()th December, were 42,4110 flags. 
The arrivals during the san>e period, 27,021) 
bags. 

Tea. — At the India sale, Boheas sold 
Id. to 1 id. higher than at the preceding 
sale. Congo, common id. lower; mid- 
dling and fine Csngo at nearly the same 
rate. Twankav, Igd. higher. Hyson, 

and Gunpowder, 3d. below the price.s 
ajt'last sale. 

Spices . — The East India Company has 
decliured for sale on the 1 2th February, — 

Cinnamon 130,000 lbs. 

Cloves 31,000 lbs. 

Nutmegs 100, 000 lbs. 


Mace 34,000 lbs. 

OU of Mace 1,000 lbs. 

Saltpetre 1,000 tons 

The demand for pepper has increased, 
there being no Company’s pepper declared. 
Cloves are also more in request, as the 
quantity is not only very small, but, as 
report says, tlie whole of the Company’s 
stock in England. The (quantity usually 
declared in former years has been 
100,000 lbs., latterly 50,000 lbs., and now 
only 31,000 lbs. 

Indigo. — There is every appearance of im- 
provement in the prices of, and the demand 
for, Tndigo ; the quantity at present in the 
warehouses of the East India Company 
is stated to be inconsidcrafilc ; and if a 
sale should be declared, it is expected to 
be a very small one. The purchases made 
at last sale bear a premium of 3d. per lb., 
and some holders even ask l,y. 

I'niif, — The arrivals of fruit during 
the last two weeks are extensive beyond 
all precedent ; the quality in general un- 
commonly tine ; and though the demand 
is very great, the supply seems too much 
for the market : prices arc low, and holders 
anxious to effect sales. Figs seem to be of 
inferior (piality tins year. 

Hum, Jiiundij. and Hollands. — The 
demand for rum has been very languid 
lately, and prices declining. Brandy lias 
fluctuated, but the prices have been con- 
stantly low, and the best(k)gnac may now 
be had at 3 a. OV/. (Jeneva has remained 
without variation. 

Cofu. — Though the ports, as we stated 
last month, are shut against all importation, 
the prices have in general continued to 
decline, and we arc more and more con- 
firmed in our opinion, that the ports will 
not be open for these twelvemonths to come. 
W e understand that considerable quantities 
of oats have been exported to Hamburgh, 
France, and other parts. 

FoJiiar.x Commeuci:. 

77/c Ltip::ig Michaelmas Fair. 

Lcipr.ig^ Dccrnibcr 3 — Our Micl.ael- 
mas Fair has been one of the most distin- 
guished that we have had for many years. 
We had reason to anticipate tfiis, because 
we had news that the great Russian fair at 
Novogrod liad been uncommonly brilliant, 
and the magazines there nearly cleared by 
large purchases for China and Japan : a 
great many Russians, Poles, and Greeks, 
had therefore come to I^cipzig, to make 
new purchases. The Polish Jews were the 
most numerous. The goods most in re- 
quest were manufactures of silk, leather, 
and iron ; also woollen cloths and linens. 
Many great houses dealing in these articles 
sold their whole stock, and received la^e 
orders. One house from Glasgow sold to 
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the amount of 200,000 dollars, and could 
have sold for 120,000 dollars more, if it 
would have given credit. A single manu- 
facturcr from Iscrlohe sold 00 cwt. of nee- 
dles, and might have sold as many more. 
The quantity of cotton yarn was immense, 
and large sums were lost upon it, as it was 
not dearer than the raw cotton itself ; viz. 
No. 4, which, during the continental sys- 
tem, was .5 rix dollars per lb., was now 15^ 
Uroschen. (24 to a rix dollar.) Cotton 
itself was a mere drug, on account of the 
great sale advertised at the India House in 
London. 

There were French silk goods to the 
amount of 15,000,000 francs, and on the. 
whole goods to the value of 22,000,000 
dollars (nearly 4,000,000 sterling) at the 
fair, exclusive of jewellery and bijouterie. 
There were in fact few manufactures that 
did not find an extensive sale ; especially 
woollen articles, as Merinos, bombazines, 
cachemircs, &c. The printed callicoes 
were not quite so successful. In thu ar- 
ticle the. Englhh hrouirht nothiuff /irre, 
and rvne therefore qnite. eclipsed by the 
French^ Sa.von^ Jlerlin^ and Smss mnniu 
factinns. The English goods were, how- 
ever, in immense quantities, which tended 
to depress the prices. The fine cloths of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Sedan, Verviers, &c. &c. 
were much in demand, chiefly for Kussia. 
Ordinary (rerman clotlis also sold well. 
A Frenchman residing in England brouglit 
70 or 80 bales of English cloths, kersey- 
meres and calmucks, and bartered the 
whole with Jews, for llohcmian and Saxon 
wool, about 2000 cwt. The flannel and 
woollen manufacturers of Halle, Potsdam, 
&c. liad a good fair, but silk goods a most 
brilliant one ; especially those who brought 
articles calculated for the East. Many 
waggon loads of silk goods were sent for, 
by extra post, during the fair, all the ware- 
houses being cleared. English laces had 
a prodigious sale, to the great injury of 
the Saxon lacc manufacturers, who cannot 
sell so low as the Englisli, who employ 
machinery. Tlie Bohemian glass manu- 
facturers, who have of late years carried 
their manufactures to a high degree of 
perfection, were very successful. Leather 
was one of the articles most sought, espe- 
cially sole leather from Aix-la-Ehapelle, 
Malmedy, and Hlaestricht. The price of 
this article is very high, because Buenos 
Ayres hides arc scarce in England, Hol- 
land, and the Hanseatic cities. The linen 
and damask manufacturers of Silesia, Lu- 
satia, and Bielefeld, did a great deal of 
business, especially those of Bielefeld, 
whose goods were much in demand by the 


Russians. The -Silesians have received 
large orders from Bremen and Hamburglu 
The Greeks purchased large quantities of 
furs; the French hareskins and bristle®; 
The Nuremberg toy and hardware manu* 
facturers were satisfied. It is many year* 
since so much wool has been sold and 
exclianged : the fine wool was soon sold ^ 
middling was likewise much in demand, 
especially for the Netherlands. AE the 
wool in Austria, Moravia, and the county 
of Barby, has since been bought up; the 
price has every where risen considerably* 
There was but little demand for indigo, 
and co(‘hi'ieal woods. We have not 
bad for many years so bad a fair for coflfee 
and sugar. 

Sweden,— In the most valuable work, 
“ Essay on the Statistics of Sweden,” by 
Mr. P. A.Granbcrg, we found the follovrin^t 
data respecting the proportion between the 
qiuaitity of fine manufactured goi)dH, made 
ill the country and that annually con* 
sumed. In 1814 tlie fine and middling 
doth manufactured in tlic kingdom wae 
188, (MM) ells, of coarse, 124,000. If we 
divide the first quantity among the 140,000 
respectable families, there will he hardly 
a pair of breeches for each member of a 
family ; for the wife and children nothing* 
In 1813, there were 004,588 women who 
took out licences to wear silks. Our own. 
manufactories produced 82,000 ells, mak- 
ing about three inches for eacli of those 
women ; but for the men nothing. Who- 
ever pleases may divide the seventy-eight 
ells of lace-nct, that were made, among die 
wives and daughters of the 11,000 persons 
of rank in the ca])ital, few of whom, we 
presmue, will daim their share. The in- 
ference from these data is obvious. Out 
manufactories pretend to furnish us with 
all we want ; we see here how far they 
succeed. It is evident that the quantity of 
g(K)ds whidi a nation requires is procured 
in spite of tlie most rigorous prohibitions, 
and (hat such prohibitions do not prevent 
importation, but only depriyc the state of 
the revenue it might derive from a duty OH 
the goods, deteriorate tlic moral charactet 
of the nation by leading to the conimissiotL 
of arlilicial '-rimes, and in the end do not 
even give tliC iiaiioiuil manufacturers the 
intended a.'. vantage of maintaining a com- 
petition \uc\ foreigners, since a smuggled 
article is generally cheaper tlian one that 
has paid a rluty.*’ 

The con uercial notices from various 
foreign are of so little importance at 

tliis time that we have pmitted them for 
the sake of the account of the Leipzig fWTji 
and the al''^'e article from Sweden. 
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The wesllier remaining mild and open 
hM afforded particular faolity for the ope- 
ntiont of this season. The wheats have 
been well got in, are up, and look uncom« 
monly healthy and strong, some indeed, per- 
bi^ are too luxuriant, but the excess will 
not be long unchecked by frost. The drill 
eystem is extending its circle very rapidly, 
and Mr. Coke's computation of its diffu- 
sion, at the rate of a mile in diameter year- 
ly, is now very largely augmented, so much 
80 indeed as soon to promise the extinction 
of the former practice. The autumnal 
ploughing has also been advantageously 
done, the soil being sufficiently moistened, 
yet sufficiently sound. The supply of wheat 
and of barley is large in the market ; but 
the evil to the farmer is felt in the buyrrs 
refusing to purchase the inferior qualities, 
which constitute a very large proportion of 
the wheat crop, even at the most reduced 
prices. Barley is in additional consump- 
tion owing to the partial failure of turnips, 


which, however, in some countries (Kent 
in particular) are better than was repre- 
sented. Lean stock of all kinds is low. 
Pig», of which the breed in England has 
been lately, it appears, much neglected 
and reduced, have been attacked by a fa- 
tal disease in many places. The lean 
nearly sustain their value, while fat pigs 
are depreciated. The straw for the fod- 
dering y^rd is in great plenty. Not 
the least feature of the agricultural case 
is the cessation of employment, from which 
cause the labourer is constrained to wan- 
der about in unsuccessful and hopeless 
research, pauperism is increasing, and the 
poor's rate must experience a heavy addi- 
tion. Some of the reports,, we observe, attri- 
bute to this cause the various robberies, with 
which the provinces appear to be far more 
harrassed than at any former period. It is 
impossible, indeed, to exaggerate the com- 
plaints, which farmers now make, by any 
language. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Tlie Rev. C. Benson is preparing for 
publication, Twenty Discourses, preached 
before the University of Cambridge in 
J820, being the first Course of Sermons 
delivered at the Lecture founded by the 
Rev. John Hulse. 

Shortly will be published, a Series of 

g uesdons and Answers in the practice of 
bysic, Materia Medica, See. written for 
the Use of Gentlemen preparing for their 
Examination at Apothecaries' II all. By 

C. M. Syder, Surgeon. 

The Travels of Sir Robert Kcr Porter, 
in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, &c. during 
the Years 1017, 1818, 1019, 1020, will 
soon appear. 

A new Romance, from the pen of ]\Iiss 
Anna Maria Porter, entitled the Village of 
^iariendorpt, in three vols. is nearly ready. 

The Rev. .Tames Townlty, has nearly 
ready for publication, Bibliographia Sacra ; 
or, an Introduction to the Literary and 
Ecdesiastic History of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, in three vols. Ovo. with plates. 

Mr. Cooper has issued proposals for pub- 
lishing by subscription, a New Choral 
Book for the Use of the Established 
Church, containing a selection of the most 
valuable compositions for that service. 
The arrangements of the times will be 
after the German style, with a figured bass 
for the organ. 


The Rev. John Hughes, Author of the 
Horro Britannicae, in 2 vols. is arranging 
materials for a Supplemental Volume, which 
will contain a translation of the Welsh 
Historical Triads, with two Essays, pre- 
sented to the Cambrian Society. 

A M^ork, to be entitled the Second Ad- 
vent, or Glorious Epiphany of our Lord 
and Saviour, by the Rev. Mr. Fry, 
Author of licctures on tlie Romans, is 
jireparing for the press. 

Speedily will be published, a History of 
the British Empire, from the Accession of 
Charles 1. to the Restoration. By George 
Brodie, Esq. Advocate. 

Mr. Arrowsmith has nearly ready for 
publication, a Map of the Constellations, in 
two large sheets, accompanied by a Me- 
moir. 

A General History of the House of 
Guelph, or Royal Family of England, from 
the first Record of the name, to the Ac- 
cession of George I. will appear shortly. 

Shortly will be published, the Principles 
of Foreign Medicine, explained, illustrat- 
ed, and applied to ‘British Practice. By 
J. G. Smhli, MD. 

Happiness, a Talc, for the Grave and 
the Gay, will shortly be published. 

Doctor Ramsbottom has nearly ready, 
Practical Observations on Midwifery, with 
a Selection of Cases. 



Mr. Wolstenholme Parr is about to 
publisfar the Philosophy of Painting. 

Shortly will be published, by the Rev. 
J. B. Sumner, a Volume of Sermons on 
the Christian Faith. 

Machin, or the Discovery of Madeira, a 
Poem, by James Bird, Author of “ The 
Vale of Slaugden,” is preparing for publi- 
cation. 

Oliver Cromwell, and his Times, by 
Thomas CromweU, is in the Press. 


The Celt’s Paradise, a Poem. By John 
Banim. 

A Memoir of the Operations of the 
British Army in India, during the 
Mahratta War of 1817) 1818, 1819) 
with Maps and Plans, by Lieut-Col. 
Blacker, is nearly ready for publication. 

Dr. Ayre is printing a New Edition, 
with Additions, of his Practical Observa- 
tions on Disorders of the Liver. 


JVorks laiely paUished, 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities^ Architecture^ Astronomy^ and 

Fine Arts. 

Plans, Elevations, Sections, Ac. of the 
Pauper Lunatic Asylum, lately erected at 
Wakefield. By Watson and Pritchett, of 
York, med. folio, 2/. 12 #. Gd. royal folio, 
31. 3s. 

Observations on the Construction and 
pitting up of Meeting Houses for Public 
Worship, with Plans, Ac. ; including one 
lately erected in the City of V^ork. By 
William Alexander, 4to. 9s. 

Views in Ceylon, a Series of Six En- 
gravings, highly finished in Colours, Illus- 
trative of Candyan Scenery, Costume, Ac. 
U 5s. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
By Henry Aiken. Plates Coloured, folio, 
No. 1. 2/. 2s. 

Illustrations of the Monastery, Engraved 
by C. Heath, from Drawings by R. M^’es- 
tall, R. A. 12mo. 9s. Gd., Hvo. 12#. Gd., 
4to. proofs, 1/. 4s., imperial 4to. India 
proofs, H. 10#. 

BiOj^raj)?u/. 

Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Poussin. 
By Maria Graham, 8vo. Portrait, 10#, GJ. 

Education. 

The Scientific JMonitor; or, Sequel to 
the Scholars’ Remembrancer. By. IH. 
Seaman, 12mo. 2#. Gd. half-bound. 

Selections of Classic Italian Poetry from 
the Works of Tasso, Ariosto, Ac. for the 
Use of Students in the Italian Language. 
By T. B. Defferrari. Two Volt>. 12mo. 
12#. boards. 

Uonversations on English Grammar, in 
& Series of Familiar and Entertaining 
Dialogues between a Mother and her 
Daughter. By Mrs. Williams, 12mo. half- 
bound. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. 
MP. on certain Clauses in tl^ Education 
Bills, now before Parliament. By S. But- 
ler, DD. FAS. 8vo. 1#. 6d. 


Germs of Thought; or, Rudiments of 
Knowledge : intended to Promote the Men- 
tal and Religious Improvement of Youth. 
By*Thomas Wood, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

History. 

The History of the Rebellion in 1745 
and 17 4G, with Pqitraits of both the Pre- 
tenders. By the Chevalier de Johnstone. 
Translated from the French JMS. 4to. 
21. 2s. 

A View of the History, Ijiterature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos : including a Mi- 
nute Description of their Manners and 
Customs. By the Rev. W. Ward, Vols. 
III. and IV. II. 2s. 

Pictures, Historical and Biographical, 
drawn from English, Scottish, and Irish 
History. By John (jalt, Esq. 2 Vols.. 
Foolscap, 14#. 

A Narrative of Proceedings in Vene- 
zuela, in South America, in 1819 and 
1820 ; with Observations on the Country 
and People — on its Republican Govern- 
ment, and Leading Members. By G. L. 
Chesterton, 8vo. 7s- Gd. 

Historical 3lemoirs of the City of Ar- 
magh, for a Period of 1.373 years ; com- 
prising a considerable Portion of the Ge- 
neral History of Ireland, and a Refutation 
of the Opinions of Dr. I^edwich respecting 
the Non-existence of St. Patrick. By 
James Stuart, A B. 8vo. with Plates, 18#- 
Boards. 

Larv. 

Essay on the Principles of Evidence,, 
and their Application to Subjects of Judi- 
cial Inquiry. By James Glassford, 8vo. 
18#. Boards. * 

History of the Juridical System of Ben- 
gal. Royal 8vo. 8#. Gd. * 

Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology. 

A System of Chemistry, in four vols. 
8vo. By Thomas Thomson, MD. R^us 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of 



HO Works lately published. rJan. 


Qiasgow, &C. &e. Sixth Edition, revised 
and corrected throughout. Price 3/. bds. 

A Dissertation on the Treatment of 
Morbid l^jocal Affections of the Nerves. 
By Joseph S^an. 8vo. l().v. 6d. 

An Essay on the Dragnosis, between 
Eiysipelus, Phlegmon, and Erythema. By 
George Hume M^eatherheacl, MD. 8vo. 4#. 

The Pharmacoperia of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London, 1803, lite- 
rally translated. By Geo. Fred. Collier, 
Surgeon. 8vo. I0.v. (id. 

Elements of Chemistry, with its Appli- 
cation, to explain the Phenomena of Na- 
ture, &c. By James Millar, MD. 8vo. 12^. 

Sound Mind, or, Contributions to the 
Natural History, and Physiology of the 
Human Intellect. By J. Ilaslam, 8vo. 

Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Eye. By John Vetch, MD. 8vo. 10.s. OJ. 

Miscellaneous. „ 

A Treatise on Mildew, and the C^ulti- 
vation of AVHieat, including many Agri- 
cultural Hints. By Francis Blaikic, Is. (id. 

A Description of a New Agricultural 
Implement, which, hy^he Power of One 
Horse, performs a variety of Operations in 
Cultivation, at the rate of three acres 
per day. By Major-Gen. Alex. Beatson. 
8vo. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion of Books, Ancient and Modern ; with 
a collection of Rare Prints. By Jolm 
Heaton of Leeds. l.y. (IJ. 

Observations on the Political, Moral, 
and Religious State of the Civilized World, 
in the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By H. G. McNab, JMD. 2.y. 6d. 

History of the Causes and Effects of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, translated 
from the Italian of Marquess Lucliessini. 
By J. D. Dwyer. 8vo. 12#. 

The Trial of the Queen, with numerous 
Portraits. Two vols. 8vo. 14#. 

The Botanical Cultivator, or. Instruc- 
tions for the Management of Plants culti- 
vated in the Hot Houses of Great Britain. 
By Robt. Sweet, FLS. 8vo. 10#. 6d. 

Catalogue of Books for 1821, containing 
various Classics and other Literature. By 
J. Hayes. 2#. (id. 

The Authentic and Intelligible Alma- 
nack, or, Annual Abstract of Celestial 
Lore ; calculated from the Era of Human 
R^emption, for 1821. From the MS. of 
Sir Wulon Lilly Brachm, KTR. Huma- 
nist. 8vo. 3#. (id. f 

Gxisoithwaite's New Theory of Agri- 
culture, in whiciv the Nature of Soils, &c. 
is explained. By J. C. Curwen, Esq., 
MP. 8vo. 5s. 

Vicw4)f the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
with Observations on their Cultivation, 
aAapted to the Present State of this Coun- 
try. 6vo. 6s. 


Drama^ Novels^ 

A Wild Goose Chace, a Farce* ByE. 
Jameson, Esq. 2#. 

Wallace, a Tragedy. By C. E. Wal<« 
ker. Esq. 2#. 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
an Historical Play in Five Acts. 2#. 

The Fair Witch of Olas, a Novel* 
Three vols. 12mo. 1/. 4#. 

Mary Dc (Courtenay, a Novel, from the 
French of the Countess D * * • 12mo* 
5s. ChJ. 

The Earthquake, a Tale. By the Au- 
thor of the Ayrshire I legatees. Three 
vols. 12mo. 1/. l.v. 

The Only (Jhild, or Portia Bcllendcn. 
'Js. Hd. hoards. 

Anston Park, a Tale. 12mo. 8#. 

The Lady and the Devil, a Musical 
Drama. By M^illiam Diamond, Esq. 2s» 

Eleanor, or the Spectre of St. Michael’s, 
a Novel. By Miss C. D. Haynes. Fiv© 
vols. 1/. 7'* 

Feuds of Luna PeroUi, a Novel. Four 
vols. 1/. 2#. 

Poetry. 

Poems. By Bernard Barton. Second. 
Edition, with Additions. Foolscap. 7^* 

Poems : containing the Indian and 
zarus. Foolscap. 8vo, 3.?. M. boards. 

The Harp of the Desert : containing the 
Battle of Algiers ; with other Pieces. By 
Ishmael Fitz-Adam. 6s. 6d. 

The Luckless Dravc ; and other Poems $ 
with Anecdotes of the Witches of East 
Lothian. 2#. Gd. 

The Outlaw of Taurus; a Poem: to 
which are added, Scenes from Sophocles- 
By T. Dale, of Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. 

Ilofer ; and other Poems. By Charles 
Edwards. 12mo. 4#. 

Echoism ; a Poem. 8vo. 7^» 

Poems. By Thomas Gent. Foolscap 
8vo. 5s. 

Odes and other Poems. By Henry 
Neele. Foolscap 8vo. Ts. 

The Monarchy of the Bees ; a Poem ; 
with Notes. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Tour of Dr. Prosody in Search of 
the Picturcvsque. 8vo. No. I. 2#. 6d. 

Amarynthus the Nympholept : with, 
other Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 7^* 6d. 

Desultory Thoughts in London ; Titus 
and Gisippus ; with other Poems. By 
Charles Lloyd. 12mo. Ts. 6d. 

T/ieolo^^y. 

Discourses on the Application of Chris* 
tianity to the Commercial and Orduuuy 
Affairs of Life. By Thomas Chalmers, 
DD. 8vo. 8#. boards. 

Letters to a Young CleTg 3 rman. By 
Stephenson McGill, DD. 6«. boards. 

Scripture Testimony to the Messiah* 
By J. Pyc Smith, DD. Vols. II. and Iff. 
8yo. 11. 



1891. J New Patents. Ill 


On Evil : an Assize Sermon : preached 
March 28, 1820, at Kingston upon lliames. 
By the Rev. L. W. Elliot, A. M. 1«. 

On a Future Judgment : an Assize Ser- 
mon; preached August 8, 1820, at the 
Holy Trinity Church, (Juildford, Surrey. 
By the same Author. 8vo. l.v. iUl. 

The (Church and the Clergy ; exhibiting 
the Obligations of Society, &c. By O. E. 
Shuttleworth. 8vo. 8.v. 

Sermon intended to have been preached 
before her Majesty tlie Queen, at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Nov. 20, 1820. By 
Henry Bathurst, DD. Archdeacon of Nor- 
wich. 8vo. l.v. 

“ Go and Sin no more a Sermon. 
By the Rev. J. Hodgson. 8vc. OJ. 

Eight Sermons, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in 1820, at the Bamp- 
ton» Lecture. By Godfrey Fausset, MA. 
8vo. 10. fir?. 

First Lessons for Morning and Evening 
Service. 8vo. 2.v. fir/. 

Reflections on 31r. Wall’s History of 
Infant Baptism. By «/ohn Gale. 8vo. 
10.9. fi.y. 

Hebrew Psalter of Nanderlioogt. 12mo. 
.8 j. fir/. 

Sermons. By the late Rev. Joseph Bret- 


l«nd; with his Life prefixed. 2 Volj, 
8 VO. 1/. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parisli 
Church of Chippenham, on Thursday, 
Sept. 28, 1820. By the Rev. Henry, AM. 
8vo. L. fid. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
('hurch of High Wycombe, Bucks, Dec. 
.‘1, 1820. By the Rev. Thomas Boys, AM. 
8vo. l,s'. fir/. 

Voyages^ Travels^ and Tojwfrraphy, 

Classical Excursion from Rome to Ar- 
pino, comprising Dissertations on the Po- 
litical Conduct observed by Cicero on hia 
Villas and 3Ionumcnts. By Charles Kel- 
sail. 12.9. 

Illyria and Dalmatia ; being a Descrip- 
tion of the JManners, (histoms, ^c. of their 
Inhabitants. 2 Vols. 12mo. with En- 
gravings. 1 2.9. 

X Treatise on Topography, in which 
the Science and Practical Detail of Trigo- 
nometrical Surveying are explained, dw- 
2 Vols. 8 VO. 1/. fi.v, 

A Narrative of a Journey to New Bri- 
tain, a Country in the vast Plain »)f the 
Missouri ; with an Account of their I^aws, 
Customs, &c. By Mr. EUis. 8vo. 


NEW PATENTS. 


Robert Frith, of Salford, Lanca.shirc, for 
improvements in dying, and printing vari- 
ous colours, so as to make the same perma- 
nent or fast on cottons, linens, silks, mo- 
hair, worsted, and woollens, straw, chip, 
and Leghorn. — Oct. 0th. 

William Harvey, of Belper, Derbyshire, 
for improvements in ropes and belts by ma- 
chinery ; and also improvements in the said 
machinery. — Oct. 12th. 

Richard Witty, of Sculcoatos, Yorkshire, 
for improvements in pumps, of various con- 
structions, for raising and conveying water 
and otlier liquid.s ; and methods of applying 
a certain principle or principles to ship 
pumps, and for other useful purposes. — 
Oct. 16th. 

William Acraman, Jun. and Daniel 
Wade Acraman, of Bristol, for improve- 
ments in the processes of forming the ma- 
terials for manufacturing chains and chain- 
cables. — Oct. Ifith. 

Joseph Main, Esq. of Bagnio-court, 
Newgate-street, liondon ; for improvements 
on wheeled-carriages. — Oct. 20th. 

James Richard Gilmour, of Kiri^-street, 
Southwark, and John Bold, of Mill-pond 
Bridge, in Surry; for improvements on 
printing presses. — Oct. 20th. 

Thomas Prest, of Chigwell, Essex ; for 


a new and additional movement to a watch 
to enable it to be wound up by the pendant 
knob, without any detached key or winder. 
— Oct. 2(h]). 

•lohn Bickinshaw, of Bedlington iron- 
works, c«)unty of Durham, for improve- 
ments in manufacturing and construction 
of a wrought or malleable iron rail road or 
way. — Oct. 28d. 

William Taylor, of Wednesbury, Staf- 
fordshire, furnace- worker, for an improved 
furnace for smelting iron and other ores. — 
Oct. 23d. 

Thompson Pearson, of South Shields, 
for an improvement on rudders. — Nov. 1st. 

Henry Lewis I-iobeck, of Tower-street, 
London, for ap improvement in the process 
of making yeast, (communicated by a fo- 
reigner to him.) — Nov. 1st. 

Samuel Wellman Wright, of Upper 
Kensington, Surrey, for a combination in 
machinery for making* bricks and tiles.— 
Nov. 1st. 

Peter Hawker, of Long Parish House, 
near Andover, for a machine, instrument, 
or apparatus, to assist in the proper per- 
formance on the piano-fbrte, or other keyed 
instruments. — Nov. 1st. 

Thomas Bonsor Crompton, of Farm* 
worth, Lancaster, for an improvement in 
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drying and Wishing paper, by means hi- 
therto unused for that purpose. — Nov. lat. 

‘ William Swift Torey, of Lincoln, for 
certain improvements on drills, to be affixed 
to ploughs. — Nov. 1st 

John Winter, Esq. of Acton, Middle- 
sex, for improvements on chimney-caps, 
and in the application thereof.— Nov. 7th. 


CJan. 

William Garter, of St. Agnes circus, 
Old Street-road, printer, for improvements 
in steam-engines.— Nov. 11th. 

Thomas l^son, of Abbey Dale, Shef- 
field, for an improvement, or improvementa 
of plane irons and turning chissels. — Nov- 
11th. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


The Rev. Augustus B. Heiinikcr, instituted to 
the valuable rectories of Great and I.ittic Thorn- 
ham, in the county of Suffolk, on the nresenta- 
tion of his uncle. Lord Henniker —The Hon. and 
liev. Win. Leonard Addington, piCscnted by Karl 
Bathurst, to the rectory of Poole, Wilts. — ^ffic 
Hev. John Moore, M. A. to tlic urclidenconry of 
Exeter, void by the translatiou of the Bishop of 
Exeter to the see of I.iOndon.— Hie llev. J. J. 
Lates, M. A. vicar of Winchcourt, to the perpe- 
tual curacy of Chariton Ahbotts, on the notniua- 
tion of F. Pyin, Esq. M. P. for the county of BeJ- 
tord.— Tlie Rev. J. Brewster, to the vicarage of 
Lowton, Lincolnshire. — The Hon. and Hev. 0. 
Pollew, to the vicarage of Sutton (laltres.— Hie 
Rev. W. French, M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Pem- 
broke hall, appointed (by the |.ord Bishop of Ely) 
Master of Jesus College, in tlierooin of the late Dr. 
Pearce.— The Hev. .S. Croft, M.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, instituted to tlie rectory of St. Marv .Stoke, 
Ipswich, on ttie prescutatlon of the Dean and 


(’haplerof Elv.— The Hev. H. Hodgson, B.il. oC 
('utherine-hali, to the vicarage of Idminton and 
t'hapelry, of Wilts, void by the resignation of the 
Hev. T. Davis.— The Hev. H. J Todd, M. A. In- 
stituted by tlie Arclibishopof York, totlie rectory of 
Settriugton, Yorkshire, on the presentation of the 
Karl of BridgewMter, vacant by the death of tlie 
Hev. Hobt. Gilbert. — ^'I'he Hev. J. Muddy, D.D, 
one of Ills Mi\)c3tv*H (Jhapiarns in ordinary, to 
the living of Stonesheld, Sullolk. 

Cambridge. His Majesty ha', been pleased to 
direct letters-patent to be passed, granting uuta 
the Hev. James Wood, D.D. Master of St. John's 
College, the place and dignity of J>e:in of tlie Ca- 
thedral Church <tf Ely, void by the death of Dr. 
Pe.iree. — The subject of tlie Norri*.i.iu Prize Essay 
is “The l!onuection between the Jewish anil 
Christian Dispensations.’* That of the Rnirllsh 
I'ocm for thethiiineellor’s third gold medal for the 
enbuiiig year is “ Evening.’* 


BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 

[ T distinguihlicR Ivondon Commissions, C those of the country.] 


Gazette — Nov, 18. 

•^tkinson, Charles, Huddersfndd, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant. Atts. Juenmb and BciUley, 07, Basing- 
hall-street, London. C. 

Baily, Stephen, ilrudford, Wiltshire, butcher. Atts. 
Day, Son, and Meredith, 29, Gulldford-strect, 
London. C. 

Domraett, (Jeorge, lute of Deptford, Kent, soap- 
maker. Atts. Hngers and Son, Manche.sler- 
buildings, Westminster. T. 

Edridge, Daniel, I'aldock, Hertfordshire, cooper. 
Att. Sweet, Edward-street, Black friars- road, 
London. T. 

Ellis, Jolm, Staverton-row, Newington, .Surrj', 
baker. AC. Benton, Union-street, .Southwark, 

T. 

Harris, Charles, Winchester, s.'iddle.“. Atts. Til- 
bury and Langdale, 8, ralcon-strect, Falcoii- 
sqimre, London. C. 

Harsant, Edward, W'apping-street, carpenter. Att. 
Shave, 110, Kcnclmrch-strcet, I.K)ndon. T. 

Hewett, (ieorge, Fatr-iniie-honse, near Henley- 
iipon-Thames, banker. Att. Hfdiiies,2ri, Great 
James-strect. Bedford-row. l,oiidon. T. 

Klotz, Moris, Brighthclinstone, mercliaiit. Att. 
Champ, 77, Chancery-lanc, T.ondon. T. 

Landon, Thomas, Hartford, Chesliire, sait-manu- 
fiic'urer. Att. Kent, 16, CUftord’s-ino, London. 
C. 

Lonnen, William, late bf Kingw’ood, Southamp- 
ton, buteher. Atts. Tilsoii anil I’reston, 29, 
Coleman-street, L<t«idon. C. 

Patey. Andrew, W'est Teignmouth, Devonshire, 
bunder. Alt. Young, Chartotte-row, Mansion- 
house, London. C. 

Sinlfi), Edward, Green-Lettnce-lane, [.Kuidon, tea- 
dealer. Atts. Weston, Tcesdalc, and Symes, 
Fenchnrch-strect. T. 

Thwaites, Stephen, Staplehurst, Kent, tallow- 
chandler. Atts. Sherwood and Son, Canterbury- 
•quare, Southwark. T. 


Usherwood, Thomas, Jiin. Tunbridge, farmer. 
Att. Babb, Clement’s-inn, Stiand. T. 

White, Henrv, Struiul-lane, Strand, r.ondon, 
printer. Atts. BLIiop and Score, Tokenhouse- 
yard, Lothbury. T. 

Gazette — Nov. 21. 

Barker, Thomas and Francis Hudson, Stratfonl, 
Kssev, brewers. Atts, Fisher and Munduy, 6, 
FiirnivaPs-inn, Holborn, London. 

Brown, Josepli, (ireat Cambridge-strret, Hack- 
nev-road, liinber-niercliHUt. Alts. Tomlinson, 
Thomson, Baker, and Smitli, Cuptiiall-court, 
Tliroviiiorton -street. T, 

Biuy, Tlioma"., Eveter, factor. Alts. Darke, 
Church, and Darke, 39, Hed Lion-square, Lon- 
don. C. 

Fiinn, James, T.iverpool, merchant. Alt. Barbor, 
122, Fetter lane, Ixjndon. C. 

Housitian, WlUiani, late of Blackfriars, London, 
merchant. Atts. W. and D. Hichardson, W'al- 
liruok. T. 

Hnlhe, Richard, Hinckley, Leicestershire, grocer. 
Att. Ware, tirav’s-inn,' Ixmdon. C. 

Hunt, Henrv, Liverpool, haberdasher. Att- 
Whecler, 28, Castle-street, Holborn, London. C. 

Hunter, James AiiL'ustiis, Aetoii, Warwickshire, 
dealer. Alts. Clarke, Richards, and Mcdcalf, 
Chancery-lane, Imiidon. C. 

Johnson, Ann, Palmer-viiltige, Westminster, 
bricklayer. Atts. Denton and Barker, Gray*s- 
i nil-square. T. 

Rente, Hicharrl, Oswestry, Salop, wiue and spirit- 
merchant. Atts. I.ow'e and Imwer, Southarap- 
toii-huildlngs, Chancery-lane, T^indon. G. 

Prentice, William, High-street, Southwark, iron- 
monger. Atts. Hundley and Lister, 6, Gray*s» 
inn-sqniire. T. 

Tahourdin, Gabriel, Warwick-court, Holborn, 
nioiiey-scrivcner. Atts. Amory and Coles, 
Lothbury, London. T. 
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Trcffry, Horny, and Richard Troffry, late of Li- 
verpool, chemists. Atts. Blucksto'ck aud Hunce, 
King*s-Rench>walk, Temple, liOndon. C. 
Tuck, William, of Marlborough. Wiltshire, car- 
penter. Att. White, Pewsey, Wiltshire. C. 


Thompson, Thomas late of Camomile-strect. 
London, merchant.. Atts. Knight and Freeman. 
Basinghall-street. T. 

W^adham, Robert, Poole, grocer. Atts. Alexander 
and Holme, Nevr-lnn, London. C. 
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Adams, John, Trinitv-sqnare, Mlnories. Middle- 
sex, merchant. Att. Hicks and Hraikeuridge, 
Bartlett’s-huildiiigs, Holborn. T. 

Adlingtoii, John, late of Tottenham, Middlesex, 
builder. Att. Pope, Old Bethletn, London. T. 

Edwards, John, Warminster, Wiltshire, coal- 
merchant. Att. Williams, Red Lion-st]uare, 
London. C. « 

Jackson, Henry, 42, Oreat Preseot-street, Good- 
inan’s-ficlds, ^Tid(llesex,morchant. Att.Thwaites, 
31, Esaev-street, Strand. T. 

Jackson, Janies, Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer. 
Atts. Long and \uhtcn, Hoi born-court, Gray’s- 
inn, London. C. 

Kingsell, Simon, late of R'ackwall. Middle- 
sex, paiiitor. Atts. Fisher and Munday, ft, Fur- 
nival’s-lnn, Holborn. T. 

I^awrenee, William Henry, Bath, linen-draper. 
Atts. Adlington and Gregory, Bedford-row, Lon- 
don. (\ 

Lesley, Williaiu Addrew, otherwise Leslie Bailey, 
late of Stow-m.irket, Suffolk, cabinet-maker. 
Atts. Dixon and Son, 7, Gray»s-inn-squarc, 
London. G. 

Lloyd, Thomas William, late of EvcHlmm, Wor- 
cestershire, fell monger. Att. A’Beckett, 20, 
Broad street, Golden -square, Ijondon. G. 

Millard, .lohn, Cheapside, Ixmdon, linen-draper. 
Att. Burfooi, 2, King’si-hench-walk, Temple. T. 

Minett, William, Prospect-pl.ice, Southwark, Snrry, 
auctioneer. .Att. Pasmore, Warnford-court, 
Throgmortou-street, I.ondon. T. 

Phillips, George, Old Brentford, Middlesex, eabi- 
net-makor. Att. Finch, Brentford Butts. T. 

Pierce, William, 234, High-Holborn, Middlesex, 
wax and honey-merchant. .Atts. Lowe and 
Bower, Southampton-buildiiigs, Gliancery-lanc. 


j. . 

Quinton, William, and John Quinton, late of Bas- 
tbrd, Nottinghamshire, timber-dealers. Att. 
Knowles, New-inii, London. G. 

Stott, Gharles, Manchester, brush -manufacturer. 
Att. Shaw, 18, Ely-place, Holborn, London. G. 

Thompson, George, Preston, cheesemonger. Att. 
Bluckelock, 14, Serjeant’s inn. Fleet-street, 
London. C. 

Thompson, James, Tdverpool, factor. Att. Giles- 
ter, .I, Staple-inn, London. 

Wheeler, William, New Kent.roud, Surry, timber- 
dealer. Att. New comb, 2, King’s-street, Golden- 
square. T. 

Woolley, Edward, Bilston, Staffordshire, iron- 
master. Att. Hunt, !), Surry- street, ,Straiid, 
London. C. 
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Baillie, John, Idverpool, merchant. Atts, I^wc 
and Bower, Southumptoii-bulldiiigs, Ghancery- 
laue, London. G. 

Bray, George, Leeds, pocket-book-manufacturer. 

Att. Mackinson, Middle Temple, London. G. 
Clarke, Thomas, Nottingham, lace-mamifacturer. 
Att. Taylor, Featherstone-buildiiigs, Holborn, 
London. G. 

Hartley, Richard, Ripon, mercer. Att. Spence, 
50, Threadiieedle-street, London. C. 

Marston, Isaac, Birmingham, coal-dealer. Atts. 

Alexander and Holme, New-inn, London. G. 
Meadoweroft, Thomas, Liverpool, merchant. Att. 

Norris. 32, John-street, Bedrord-row, London. C. 
Peirson, Joseph StraQgeways,Sutton-strePt, Glerk- 
enwell, Middlesex, goldfimitli. Att. Tucker, 
Bartlctt’s-buildings, Holborn. T. 

Strong, Richard, Exeter, clothier. Atts. Darke, 
Church, and Darke, 30, Hed-lioa-squorc, Lon- 
don. C. > 

Taylor, Allen, late of Kent-road, Surry, malt- 
roaster. Atts. Weston, Teesdale, ana Simes, 
Fenchurch-street, London. T. 

Tipper, John Ely, Romford, Essex, stationer. Atts. 
Watkins and Peoly, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s- 
Inn, I/ondon; T. 


Allen, John, Warwick, inn-keeper. Atts. Collet 
Wimburn, and Collet, Chancery-lane, London* 

Arnett, John Henry, Chelsea, Middlesex, coal- 
merchant. Atts. Cluttoii and Carter, High- 
street, Borough. T. 

Bickerdike, George, HiiddersOeld, victualler. Atts. 
Fisher and Sudlow, Thaives-inn, liondoii, C- 

Brinkworth, George, Bath, victualler. Att. Mak- 
inson, Middle-Temple, London. C. 

Bromley, John, Circus-street, New-road, Mid- 
dlesex, ironmonger. Atts. Knight and Freeman, 
Basinghall-street, IvonJon. 'F. 

Burgess, Henry, and James Hubbard, Miles’s-lane. 
(.annon-street, London, woolstapiers. Atts. 
Swam, Stevens, Maples, Pearse, and Huut. 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, Ixmdon. T. 

Foote, Sunmcl Townsend, Exeter, spirit-dealer 
Att. Bnitton, 56, Old Broad -street, London, c! 

Hickes, .John, Lends, linen-draper, Alt. Mackinl 
son, Middle-Temple, Ijondon. C. 

HtAmes, Joseph, Portsmouth, coal and corn-mer- 
cliant. Att. Pownall, Staplc-inn, fyondun. r 

Hutchinson, JaiiiQs, Manchester, joiner. Atts. 
Hurd ami Johnson, Temple, London. G. 

Ivaiikesheer, Williuin, lute of Walcot, Somerset- 
shire, victualler. Att. Stephen, New Broad- 
street-buildings, London. C. 

Moore, William, Thorpe-Gonstantiiie, Stafford- 
shire, cheese.factor. Atts. Alexander ami Holme. 
New-inn, Loudon. C. 

Nichuis, Sarah, and Martha Nichols, late of New 
Woodstock, milliners. APs. J.owdeii and Hel- 
der, Gleinent’s-inn, I^ndon. C. 

Phillip, Evan, Narbertli, Pembrokeshire, linen- 
draper. Atts. Jenkins, James, and Abbott, New- 
inn, London. C. 

PiekeU, Nathan, late of Colne, i<ancashire, gro- 
cer. Att. Edmunds, Exche«iner.ortice,Lincoln’a- 

Inn, London. G. 

Radnedge, John, Argyde-street, Bailiwick, Somer- 
setshire, dairyman. Atts. Young and Hughes, 
St. Mihlred’s-court, Poultry, J^omlon. G. 

Rogers, Snmuel, Giitter-lane, Cheapside, London, 
hosier. Atts. Baxter and How'ker, Gray’s-lnn- 
place, Holborn. T. 

Shuttleworth, Ann, and George Robinson, Lin- 
coln, boat-builders. Att. Ellis, Chaiicery-lane, 
London. T. 

Simpson, William, late of Coppice-row, Clerk- 
enwell, Middlesex, japan-mamifacturcr. Att. 
Phipps, Weaver’s-lmii, Basinghuli- street. T. 

Wiseman, Sitinuel, John Harper, and Thomas 
F*oy.soii, Norwich, bombazeeii-inanufacturcra. 
Atts. Taylor and Roscoe, King’s-bench-walk, 
Temple, London. C. 


GazettC’-^Dec, 5. 

Abraham, Moses, and Daniel, otherwise David 
Levy, Bath, silversmiths. .Atts. Williams and 
White, Lincoln’s-inn, Old-biiildiiigs, London. C. 

Bramwell, Josepli, jnii. Liverpool, ship-chandler. 
Att. Mason, New Bridge-street, London. C. 

Budgett, John llurgcs. Stoke St. Michael, Somer- 
setshire, dealer. Atts. Adlington and Gregory, 
Bedford-row,' l.ondoii. C. 

Buckley, James, Uppermill, Saddlewortli, York- 
shire, dyer. Att. Battye, Chancery-lane, Lon- 
don. C. 

Byrne, William, late of Fj^idyer- street, Westmins- 
ter, broker. Att. Hannam, Piazxa-chambers, 
Corent-garden. T. 

Edmunds, Edward, late of Oswestry, Salop, scri- 
vener. Att. Edmunds, Exchequcr-olticc, Lin- 
coln’s-inn. C. 

Fox, Robert, Great Queen-street, LiucolnN-InB- 
ficlda, Middlesex, wine and brandy-merchant. 
Att. Hunt, Surrey- street. Strand. T, 

Green, James, late of Hedon, Holden^cso, York- 
shire, mccchaut. Atts. Eyre iwd Cowdale, 
Gray’s-inn, London, Q, 
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Oldaker, Kdward, Ipswich, grocer. Att. Taylor, 
John-atreet, Bedford-row, London. C. 

Faffe, John, Upton-upon-Severn, tanner. Att. 
^att. New Boswell-court, Lincolu»8-inn, Lon- 
don. C. 

Webb, William, and TIenrv Webb, Bristol, linen- 
drapers. Atts. Jenkins Jmnes, and Abbott, 
New-inn, London. C. . , 

WilUama, John, ^i 9 hops^^lte.strcct.^Mtlun, l^n- 
don, linen-draper. Art. .lames, Bueklerslmry.T. 

Wilaon, WilHam, Liveroool, merchant. Atts. 
Milne and Parrv, Temple, London. C. 
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Bfvon, James, late of the (’ity-rond, Middlesev, 
liniber-merchiint. Att. Miilward, Old Bailey, 
London. T. 

Butler, John, Ciispin Butler, and Francis Butler. 
Dunningtoi), Yorkshire, butter- factors. Att. 

Walker, New-inn, London. C. 

Daly, Matthew, late of Blackman-street, South- 
wark, dealer in spirits, Att. Coucanen, Change- 
alley, Curnhill, London. T. 

Inchbold, Thomas, Leeds, bookseller. Alt. Bat- 
tye, Chancery-lane, London. V,. 

Laycock, Susannah, and (Jeorge Brooke, Mino- 
rles, London, slopsellers. Att. l.ake,Cateaton- 
street. T. 

Price, Daniel Thomas, Holywell-sireet, Shtre- 
ditch, Middlesex, butcher. Att. Gray, 136, Ty- 
eon-placf, Kinvrsland-road. T. 

Sharpus, Hichard, Davis-street, Berkeley-square, 
Middlesex, dealer ii diina. Atts. Mayheu, 
Price, and Styan, Chancery-lane. T. 

Symonds, Charles, and William Taylor, Watling- 
street, London, warehousemen. Att. Steel, 
Queen-street, Cheapside. T. 

Varey, John, lateol Lee-Green, near Wakefield, 
clotn-niaker. Atts. Smithson and Hairiskill, 
Pontefract. C., 

WeUford, John Cobley, Adain’s-court, Old Broad- 
street, London, merchant. Att. Platt, New Bos- 
welUcourt, Liucoln’s-inn-fields. T. 

Wilson, John, ami George W'augh, Alderspte- 
street, London, wholesale-hatters, Atts. Allls- 
ton and Huiidleby, Frceiiian’s-court, Cornhill, 
London. T. 
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Jefferies, Isaac, Warmley, Gloucestershire, inn- 
keeper. Alt. Adlington and Gregory, Bedford- 
row, I.,ondon. C. 

Mynett, George, jun. and John Pugh, Stroud, 
cabinet-makers. Att. Bowyer, 16, Cook’s- 
court, Carey-slreet, Loudon, C. 

Olive, John, Longford, Gloucestershire, farmer. 
Att. King, Seijeant’s-iuD, Fleet-street, London. 
C. 

Platts, Henry, Broadway, Deptford, Kent, tobac- 
conist. Att. Williams, 1, Gray's-ion -place, 
London. T. 

Phillips, Posthumous, otherwise Posthumous Row- 
land Philips, Carmarthen, druggist. Att. Kd- 
munds, Excheouer-office of Pleas, Lincoln’s- 
tnn, London. C. 

Sallows, Robert, Hadleigh, Suffolk, grocer. Atts. 
Bridges and Qullter, 23, Red-lion-square, Lon- 
don. C. 

Sheard, 1/evi, Lepton, Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, 
coal-merchant. Atts. Fisher and Sudlow, 28, 
Thavles-inn, London. C. „ 

Turner, Thomas, Stock Exchange, London, bro- 
ker. Att. Derby, Harcourt-buildlngs, Temple. 

T. 

Underwood, Samuel, parish ofSt. Philip and Jacob, 
Gloucestershire, carpenter. Att. Burfoot, King’s- 
hench-walk. Temple, l^ondon. C. 

Worthy, Jonathan, Exdter, factor. Att Bratton, 

U, Old Broad-street, London. C. 

Ga*etts-JDee. 16. 

John, Sotton-Valance, Kent, Armor. Att 
TOQQg, 6, Temple-chambers, Fleet-street. T. 
Batt^ Luke, 8t. Albans, HertM, cooper. Atts. 


Stocker, Dawson, and Herringham, BoswelL 
court. T. 

Bond, John, late of Blackman-street Southwark, 
Surry, innkeeper. Atts. Beiinell and Dixon, 
St. Swithin’s-lane, Loudon. T. 

Carter, William, Haiiiinersinith, Middlesev, slop- 
heller. Atts. Kicliardson and Miller, New-inn, 

^ London. T. 

Freeman, John Newman, late of Newport, Mon- 
mouth, mouey-scrivener. Atts. Adlington and 
Gregory, Bedford-row, London, (k 

Gilbert, John, Plymouth-dock, Devon, butcher. 
Att. Makiiihon, Middle Temple, London. C. 

Gray, James, Bishopsgate-street-without, London, 
grocer. Atts. Amory and (’oles, Throgmorton- 
street, London, T. 

(iregsmi, Hichard, late of Idverpool, l.ancaster;, 
merchant. Atts. 'I'uylor and Roscoe, D, King’s- 
bench-walk, Temple, l.iondon. C. 

Huiiv, Charles, Burton-street, Burton-crescent, 
Middlesex, merchant. Atts. Sw'ain, Stevens, 
Maples, Pearse, and Hunt, Fredcrick’s-pUice, 
Old Jewry, London. 'P. 

Lamb, John, Birmingham, Warwick, dealer. Atts. 
Clarke, Richards, and Mcdcalf, 1011, Chancery- 
lane, London. C. 

Ploughman, Heiii*y, Hoinhev, Southampton, bran- 
dy-merchant. Att. (iillbank, 46, Coleman- 
street, London. C. 

Pratten, Mark, jun. Castle-grecn, Bristol, dealer. 
Atts. Clarke, Uichards, and Mcdcalf, 109, Chan- 
cery-lane, liOmlon. C. 

Ranson, John, Union-slrcet, Borough, Southwark, 
Surry, grocer. Att.Carlon, High-street, Mary- 
le-hoiie. T. 

Reynolds, 'Fhomas, Higliworth, Wilts, draper. 
Atts. (’larke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chunccry- 
lune, Ivondon C. 

Rucker, Sicgmuiid, Old .South Sea-house, Broad- 
street, London, iiierchanr. Att. Tomlinson, 7, 
Copthall-court, Tliroginorlon-slreer, London. T, 

Silva, Joun llofiiio, Liverpool, Lancaster, iner- 
ehant. Atts. Blackstock and Buiice, KingV 
bendi-w'alk. Temple, I^ondon. C. 

Sweet, Charles, Northtawton, Devon, tanner. Att. 
HruUon, .V), Old Broad-street, London. C. 

Waiwick, John, St. Albans, Hertford, draper. 
Alls. Pownall and Failhorne, 36, Old-Jewry, 
London. T. 

Webster, James, and Geddes Mackenzie Simpson, 
Tower-street, London, merchants. Att. Tom- 
linson, 7, Copthall-court, Throgmorton-street, 
London. T. 

Weelrnan, James, Liverpool, Lancaster, nierchunt- 
Atts. Blackstock and Buuce, Temple, Lon- 
don. C. 
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Brown, Robert, late of Sheffield, York, draper. 
Att. Young, Churlotte-row. Mansion-house, 
London. C. 

Curry, James, late of Berner’s-street, Marvlebone, 
Middlesex, painter. Att. Hamilton, Berwick- 
street, Soho, London. T. 

Dcbarry, Richard, Liucoln's-inn-fields, Middlesex, 
dealer. Alts. Grimaldi and Stables, 1, Copthall- 
court. T. 

Foreman, Janies, Kcttleburgh, .Suffolk, innholder. 
Att. Hine, Essex-court, Temple, London. C. 

Hay, John, Kenilworth, Warwick, builder. Atts. 
Long and Austen, Gray’s-inn, London. C. 

Leeson, Edward, Wood-street, London, dealer. 
Atts. Long and Austen, Holborn-court, Gray*g- 
inn, London. T. 

Pratt, William, Walsall, Stafford, retailer of wines. 
Atts. Hall and Willett, Great James-street, Bed- 
fbrd-row, London. C. 

Ross, Alexander, and James Murray, Leadenhall- 
atreet, London, merchants. Atts. Tomlinson, 
Thomson, Baker, and Smith, 18, King’s Arms- 
yard, Coleman-street. T. 

Scarf, Samuel, Leeds. York, stuff-manufactiurer. 
Atts. Fisher and Suolow, 28, Thavies-inn, Lon- 
don. C. 

Slater, Joseph, late of Wolverhampton, StafToid, 
maltster. Arts, Long and Austen, Holboru* 
court, Gray*i-iDD, London. C. 
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dyne, John, woollen draper, Leilh. 

Hall and Handyaide, wood-inorrhanN, Fisherow; 

and Robert P. Hnndyside, Kdinbnrf'li. 
Alexander, f^eort'e, fanner, Hantf. 

Anderson, Kol)‘*rt, wriiflit and builder, Glasj^ow, 
Dunn, John, inorcliant, Greenock. 

Cibson, John, trader, HalbcNith. 

James, (iconic, and William Williamson, cattle- 
dealers, Aberdeen. 

M'Kcudrick, Andrew, plaisterer, (ilasgow. 
dark, Robert, drover, Dumfries. 

Dunlop, John, baker, Stevvarton. 

Finlayson, Thomas, farmer, 'I'ain. 

Kae, John, merchant, Aberdeen. 

JRobcrtson, James, merchant, Cupar-Fife. 
^ungall, Robert, distiller, tilaseow. 

Scott, Francis, linen-draper, Jjotkerbie. 
M'Callimi, Donald, innkeepei Otter-Kerry, Ar- 
gylcshiie. 

DicKinson, Adam, and Company, booksellers, E- 
dinbiirgh. 

Kitchic, V\'illiam, grocer and spiiit-dealer. Dairy. 
Dainb, William, Imilder, l.eith. 

Turnbull, John, skinneraud wool-iiiercliant, Ga- 
lashiels. 

■Wilson, .lames, baki-r and flour-dealer, Glasgow. 


BIRTHS. 

lioiiul On Sundav eveniiicf, Ttee. 10th, her 

Royal Highness the Duche'.s of Cl.irenco, a 
Princess. 

Nov At Oi moiid-house, m*ar Balh, the lady 
of Major-Geii. A. C Jackson, a daughter. 

— In Vork-pl.ice, l•orluulU-s<luare, the lady of 
Capt. Biitlmrsl, H. N. a daughter. 

— In RoUon-'itreet, Picc»idillv, the lady of Major 
Burrow es, of Stiadone, in the county of Cavan, 
a son. 

24, At Harpesley.park, Durham, the ladyof G. H. 
Wilkinson, Es(i. a daughter. 

2J. At Rui linffton-house. Lady Catlurine Caven- 
dish, a daugliter. 

— At Hampstead, the Hon. Mrs. Rabington, a 
son. 

28. At Dibden-hall, Essex, INlrs. W. Campbell, a 
daughter. 

29. At Chichester, the lady of Dr, Kiirnett, Phy- 
sician of the Fleet, a daughter. 

Dec, H. In Nuttinghain-place, the lady of H. 
Hackshaw, Lsq. of the Island of 8t. Vincent, a 
son-and-heir. 

4. At Montpellier-lodge, Cheltenham, the ladyof 
Pearson Thompson, Esq. a daughter. 

10. At Gosport, Hants, the lady of Capt. Hire, R. 
N. a son. 

13. In Grosvenor-square, the ladyof John Ma- 
bcrly. Esq. M. P. a daughter. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Leith Fort, the lady of Major Campbell, a 
daughter. 

ATIROAD. 

At the Hague, tlie ('ouritess of Athlonc, a son-and- 
heir. 

At La Tour, near Vivey, the lady of Geo. Baring, 
Esq. a daughter. 

At Bologne-sur-Mer, the lady of the Hon. Lord 
Oringletre, a daughter. 

At Quebec, the lady ot the Rev. J. F. Mills, a 
daughter. 

At Verdun-sur-Meuse, the lady of Capt. Strachey, 
JR.N. K.8.W. ason. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 21. At St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, Franeois 
de Courtney Chevallerde Forchecourt, to Frances, 
eldest daughter of Thos. Hamilton OyliflTe, Esq. 
of Brompton. 

24. Major Terry, of the 25th regt. to Elha, second 
daoghterofM^or-Oen. Beniamin Gordon. 

25. At Lambeth Church, Leslie Finlayson, ^q. of 
Newington, to Anne Maria, only daughter of the 
late Chas. Penneck, Esq. of Tregambo-hall, 
Oarawall. 

27. At Cheltenham, Colonel Onentree, of ttte 


Company’s Service, to Jane Elizabeth Maria, 
eldest daughter of the late Lieut.. Col. Sir John 
Dyer, K. C. U. Royal Artillery. 

— At St. Marvlebone Chureb, Charles (irant. Esq. 
of Hopewell, son of the late Sir I^udoviek Gran^ 
of Dal vev, Hart, to Miss Kerridge, daughter of 
thelatcW. Kerridgc, Esq. 

9. At Felbriggc, Norfolk, the Rev. Colin Camp- 
bell, to the lion. Beatrice Byng, daughter of the 
late Viseoiint Torrington. 

30. AtHoniton, Devon, Capt. Thornbrough, R. N. 
son of Admiral Sir Edward Thornbrough. K.C.B. 
to Fbnily, second daughter of Daniel Garrett, 
Fsq. of'Cott-house, near Honitori. 

— Win Nepean, Esq of the Iflrh Lancers, son 
of Sir Evan Nepean, Hart, at Clifton, to Emilia, 
the daughter of Col. Yorke. 

Dee. 1, Lieut. N. Sehuldham, U. N. second son 
of Arthur L. Schiildhain, Esq. of Deer-piufk. 
De\on, to Fanny, dang h ter ot the Rev. N. Orgill 
T/eman, of Rrauyston-hull, Suflolk, and <i rand- 
daughter of the late Sir Win. Anderson. Bart. 

2. F. Acton, Ksq. Nephew of the late Sir J. Acton, 
Hart of Shrop'.hire, Piime Minister at Naples, 
to Esther, relict ot the late Wm. Baker, Esq. 
.Tun. 

4. At St. (Jeorge’s, llanover-square, the Earl of 
Eirol, to Miss Eliza Fit'/clareiiee, third daughter 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Clan nee. 

5. Jlich. Gresley, Esq. of Stowe-house, near Lich- 
field, to Mrs. Driiinniond, w'idow of the late 
Robt. Drummond, Esq. of MeggiUet- castle, in 
the eoiintv of Krroll. 

7. At Vt'eyiuouth, the Rev. Thos. Carew, B. D. 
younger son of the late Sir Thos. Carew, Hart, 
of the Ca'»tle Tiveiton, to the only daughter of 
the late Thoe Baker, Esq. of Cuflomptou, in 
the same county. 

— At Leeds, Wm. Whitaker Maitland, son of John 
Maitland, Esq, ot Wooilford-hall, Flssex, to 
Anne, duughler of Henjamiu (late, Esq. of 
Ormley-house, Yorkshire. 

12. T. Hioekhuist Barclay, Esq. of Devonshlre- 
street, Portland-place, to Sarah, daughter of 
11. Peter’s, Estj. of Hetchwortli-caslle, in Surry. 

13. At Marvlebone (Chureb, Major Chetwynd Sta- 
pleton, Royal Hussars, to Margaret, onlydaugh- 
ter ot (iebrge Hammond, Esq. of Hainpton- 
coiirt. 

— Lately, at the Abbey (Uiureli, Hath, Captain 
Seward, R. N. to Mrs, Knight, widow of the 
late Capt Knight. 

— The Rev. A, Edge, to Miss Fairlie, sister of Sir 
Win. Cunningham Fuirlie, Hart. M. P. for Leo- 
minster. 

16. At Bowdon Church, Cheshire, the Rev. J. T. 
Law, eldest son of the liord Bishop ofC'hcster, 
to ladv <3mrIotte (Jrev, eldest daughter of the 
Flarl of Stamford and Warrington. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, W'm. Lambic, Flsq. of Jamaica, to 
Elizabeth Dundas, second daughter of Patrick 
Crichton, Esq. of the same place. 
yU Konniiigtou, Lanarkshire, Sir Guy Campbell, 
Burt, son of the late General Campbell, to 
Pamela, eldest daughter of the late Lora Edwanl 
Fitzgerald. 

y\t Carlaverock, Capt. yMex. Horthwick, R. N. to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of the late Capt. 
Lachlan M‘Leaii, of the Hon. East -India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

•IN IRELAND. 

The Rev. Arthur Knox, to Mary, daughter of tlic 
late Right Hon. Denis Daly, of Duusaudle. 

ABROAD. 

At Berlin, Alex. Oswald, Esq. of Diinniker, Fife- 
shire, to Scott Greville^ eldest daughter of tlic 
late J. Pattison, Esq. of Glasgow. 

At Halifax (by special licence) Hanley Loran^ 
Esq. to the daughter of Maior Forster, Com- 
manding Royal Artille^Novu Scotia. 

At Ghent, Stanley Cary, Esq. son of E. Cary, Eaq. 
of Follaton, Devon, to Matilda Mary, second 
daughter of Sir Richard Bedingfleld, Bart. Of 
Oxbun^-hall, Norfolk, and sister to la^ Petre. 
At Ceylon, Wm. Granville, Esq. Deputy Secretary 
to his Majesty’s Government, to Frances, danglu 
ter of the late Hon. Geo. Tumour, of that is- 
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13m. 


land, and niece of kiia Eminence, the Cardinal 
Duke de Basaet, and of the Eurl of M'iuterton. 

DIED. 

Nov. 21. At his house, in Hill-strcet. the Earl of 
Malmsbury, in the 75th year of his aee. 

<— The Countess Dowavcrof Lincoln, sister to the 
Marquis of Hertford, and mother to the late 
Viscountess Folkestone. , ^ 

— At his apartments. In Chelsea College, aged 
«2,SlrJohnPe8holl. Hart. 

23. At his residence,- in Hans-place, Knights- 
brldge, after a few days illness, an inftaiiimation 
of the inteHtiues, the Hon. John Hamilton Fitz- 
maurice, Viscount Kirkwall. 

Aged 7ft. Richard Thornton, Esq. a Magistrate 
for Southwark and the county of Surry. 

At Dover, Dr. Francis Thatcher. 

2d. The Rev. Geo. Hayter Hames, rector of Chag- 

*” ford, Devonshire. 

— The Rev. John Hunt, A.M. rector of Welford, 
Gloucestershire, and chaplain to the Kt. Hon. 
Lord Whltwortli. 

80. The Rev. Daniel Duff, A. M. late of Salvador- 
house, Tooting. , , . , „ 

— Lately at Magdalen College, Oxford, the Rev. 

Beniamin Tate, DD. ^ 

Dec. 3, At his house on ForresMiill, near Peck- 
ham, in his 70th year, Robert Bissett, Esq. F.ll. 
and A. S. one of his Majesty’s Justices of Jjjc 
Peace for the county of .Surry. 

— At Plymouth, George Kastliike, Esq. aged 62, 
a native of that town, where, for many years 
he conducted, with able integrity, the legal 
business of the Government, under the .Solici- 
tor of the Admiralty: and held other offices of 
trust connected with his profession. 

— . At theRhvdd, Worcestershire, in her 50th year, 
the ladyjof Sir Anthony l.<echniere, Bart. 

— At Hastings, In her 87th year, Frances Cairness, 
Countess of Clermont. 

0. At his seat. Gore-court, m Kent, A.H. Bradley, 
Esq. aged 65, 

7. At Highnam-court, Gloucester, aged 8ft, Francis 
Coleman, Esq. late of Hilbridou-house, Devon. 

8. In Grecnwich-park, Marin, second daughter of 
SirThos. Lavie, K. C. B. &c. 

— Tlie Rt. Hon. Archibald Colquhouii, Lord Re- 
gister of Scotland, M. P. for tiie county of Dum- 
barton. 

— In the Cloisters of Windsor Castle, aged 83, Dr. 
VV. Clarke, formerly an a«liiiired singer of sa- 
cred music, and a groat favourite of liis late 
Mulesty. He was senior minor canon of St. 
George’s chapel and of St. Paul’s cathedral. 

9. In Lower Grosvcnor-strect, after along illness, 
Wm. inierney Roberts, Esq. M. P. for St. Al- 
ban’s. 

At Plymouth, Anne, relict of the late Thos. 

Lockyer, Esq, of Wciiibury-house, Devonshire. 

10. Major Thos. J. Harrison, of the Royal Artil- 
lery. late of Weard-house, Cornwall. 

— At Shewhlll, S. Heuthcote, Esq. 4th son of the 

late Sir Thos. Heuthcote, Bart, of Hurrcly- 
lodge, Hants. „ 

41. Ill Upper Grosvenor-street, Mrs. Graham, re- 
lict of the late Thos. Graham, Esq, of Kinross 
and Burleigh, late M, P. for the county of Kin- 
ross. , , ,, 

12. At his house, Berkdey-square, Theodore H. 
Broadhend, Esq.M. P, aged55. 

18. At Wlchburv^ouse, Wilts, the lady of Peter 
Templeinan, Esq. 

15. Signor Naidi, the celebrated (Ipera performer; 
his death was occasioned by the bursting of a 
new-invented self-acting cooking apparatns. 

18. At his seat. Hill-house, Rodborough, Sir Geo. 
Onesiplioros Paul, Bart. 

18. AtGubbins Park, Herts, the lady of Thomas 
Kemble, Esq. 

— Louisa, second daughter of the Hon. and Kt. 
Rev, Browlow North, Bishop of Winchester. 

lir SCOTLAND. 

At Glasgow, in the 74th year of Ms age. Professor 
Young, vnio had filled the chair of Greek Pro- 
t^r in that Unlveraity 46 ywirs. 

At Aberdeen, the dowager lady Bannerman, In her 
77th year. 

At Bafcarret, the Countess dowager Balcarres, 
aged 94. 


At Edinburgh, Thos. Adair, Esq. clerk to the 
Signet. 

At Edinburgh, the relict of the late Lord Justice 
Clerk Macqueen. 

At Irvine, aged 102, Mr. Jas. Neil, late u ship, 
master of that Port. He had served in the nary 
TO years, manv of these under Boscawen and 
Hawke ; his faculties were unimpaired to the 
last. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. Inirle. 

At Freeland-house, the Rt. Hon. dowager Lady 
Ruth veil. 

IN IRELAND. 

At his seat, the Priory, near Templeinore, in the 
R3d year of his age, Sir John Craven Carden, 
Bnrt. succeeded in his titles and estates by ills 
eldest son. Sir Arthur, Hie present Baronet, 
nepiicw to Lord Viscount Hurberton. 

At his seat, in the county of Roscommon, Arthur 
French, Esq. M. P. 

At Dublin, Mrs. Dunne, relict of the late Fras. 
Dunne, Esq. and motlier of Lieut.-Gen. and 
Col. Dunne, 7lh Dragoon Guards. 

At Desart, his scat near Kilkenny, the lit. Hon. 
John OtWiiy Cuffe,^ Earl of Desart, in tlie 3M 
year of his age. His lordship succeeded Otway, 
the late Earl, in 1804. 

At his seat, at Rallybrack, in the countv of Kerry, 
in his ft3d year, Geoffry O’Connel, fesq. eldest 
brother to Maurice Baron O’Coiiuel, Grand 
Chamberlain to the Emperor of Austria; he wat 
very lond of angling, and till his ftOth year 
has been seen in the coldest weather nearly up 
to his ualsf in water, catching salmon. 

At Dublin, Wm. Henn, Esq. late Master in Clian- 
cery. 

Aged 74, the most Ucv. Dr. Bray, Roman Cathollo 
Archbishop ot Cashel and EmV. 

At Bishopscourt, county of Kildare, Wm. Pon- 
sonby, Esq. only son of the late Rt. Hon. Geo. 
Ponsonby. 

ABROAD. 

Lately, at Sierra Leone, Thomas Lefevre, Esq. 
holding a distinguished civil situation in that 
colony. The warm and atleetlonatc disposition 
of this gentleman, his captivating manners, 
well-informed mind, and fine taste, excite tlie 
greatest regret for Itis untimely loss in th& 
breasts of those who had the tiuppiness to be 
hlB- friends. 

On his passage from Ceylon, Lieut.-Col. Napper. 
of the 8;M regt. 

AtNewV'ork, Malor Donald Macdonald, late of 
Swane-strcct, Chelsea. 

On his passage home, from St.John’s, New 
Brunswick, on board the Isaac Todd, Tliomaa 
Harvey Esq. of Hie Cominissuriat department. 

At Dcmerara, aged 25, Charles O’Donnel, Esq. 
Recorder of that Colony. 

At Caen, in Norniandv, after a short illness, Wm. 
Bernard Morland, Esq. eldest son of Sir S. B. 
Morland, Bart. M. P. He served as sheriff of 
Bucks in 1811. 

At Jamaica, the Hon. John Hiatt, Custus Rotnlo- 
rum, and chief Judge of the Court of Common^ 
Pleas in that Island, and one of ihe assistant 
JudjfM of tlie Supreme Court of Judicature, 

At^ourdcaux, after a lingering illness of three 
years add a naif, G. Ramsden, Esq. lute Lieut.. 
Col. Id the Grenadier Guards. 

At Orleans, in the 58th year of his age, Richard 
Tyson, Esq. many years Master of the Ceremo- 
nies at the Upper Rooms at Bath. 

At Wbitehall, near New York, the venerable 
Henry Francisco, aged 134 years ! ! after an ill- 
ness of 45 days. He was a native of England, 
and emigrated about 80 or 90 years ago, was 
present at the coronation of Queen Ann, au<L 
was one of the drummers on that occasion. 

At Kingston, Jamaica, John Hally Henderson, 
Esq. of the Ordnance-office there. 

At Bologna, within an hour of each other. Geo,.. 
Meek, Esq. of Cainpfield, and his lady. 

At Hyeres, South of I^uce, aged 43, W. Shi play. 
Esq. eldest son of the Dean of St. Asaph. HW 
dei^i was occasioned, while shooting, hy guu 

of his attendant accidently going-oflt uad Ita 
contents lodging In hlghObd, n^ich WHUtOTiU 
ly shattered tp pleqpf, 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, 

MADE AT BUSHEY-IIEATU, MIDDLESEX* 


By Colonel Bcaufoy^ F, It. S. 



Ther. 

baro.| 

Hyff. 

\Viiul7 

Weather. 


Ther. 

Baro. 

Hy?. 

Wind. 1 

1 V\^‘ather. 

Nov. 

if 

M. 43,28*Hy3 

76 

WNW 

Uaia 


M. 32 

29 1(53 

73 

SR 

.Snow 

M 

A. 4;i2«'y;/ 

73 

NWbW* 

showery 

A. - 

29*103 

78 

SSE 

Ruin 

2 J 

29*274 

74 

\1'S\V 

Very flac 
\’erv line 

18(1 

M. 36 

29-339 

77 

NE byE 

V^ery fine 


A. 4'>i2y*2Ai 

65 

W by S 

A. 42 

29-379 

68 

N 

Vci-y fine 


M. 371 

20 .U)0 

72 

NW 

("'ear 

.8| 

M. 37 

29*4*12 

80 

SR 

Misty 

A. 45 

29*400 

60 


Vei*v fine 

A. 44 

29*451) 

72 

SSW 

Misty 


M. 37 

29*392 

72 

1 KNR 

Cloudy 

20 f 

M. 43 

29-.500 

84 

Shy W 
SSW 

Small rain 


A. 45 

29*39!) 

68 

1 RNK 

Fine 

A. 47 

25*464 

76 

Small rain 

*! 

M. 3(5 

2!> 4.55 

(W 

ssw 

Fine 


M. 47 

29*408 

80 

Sby W 

Cloudy 

A. 38 

•29*400 

71 

1 SK bv S 

('loudy 

A. 50 

29400 

67 

S 

Fine 

fij 

M. 48 

29*2«7 

87 

V\'S\V 

Mintv 

1 4:. 

129*308 

75 

SE by S 

Rain 


A. 7)0 

29*2!M 

73 

w.sw 

Cloudy 

^-l,A. 451 

p-263 

76 

lOSfi 

Fo;', rain 

7 ^ 

M. - 

2!)*284 

90 

7s R hvS 

Fo^ 


M. 42 

29‘«l«5 

84 

E by S 

Fog 

' 1 

A. 54 

2!) 295 

70 

.ssw 

Cloudy 

Fof? 

|A. 46 

28*982 

83 

N hv W 

Rain 


M. 62 

29*375 

84 

Rbvs 

Oil M. .18 

-•‘liA. 43 

29*208 

79 

sSe 

Cloudy 

A. 54 

■29*;it;9 

77 

; ENR 

Rain 

29*217| 

77 

ESE 

Fog, rain 


M. 45 

2!)*4r,!) 

74 

RNR 

Fine 

or. l IM. 42 

29*090 

8*2 ' 

ESE 

Cloudy 


A. 4(5 

'29* hi; 

64 

RNR 

Cloudy 

ii 1 

|A. 45 

29 0K1 

75 

EsE 

Fine 

10 1 

M. 42 

‘29*54*i 

7i 

NR 

SmaU'rain 

1 ^i^A. 40 

*29*319 

s.*i 

.SSE 

('loudy 

A. 45 

29*547 

69 

NR 

(Moudy 

29*390 

70 

SSW 

Fine 

-1 

M. 41 

29*678 

74 

N l)V K 

Cloudy 

1 .i, ( ,M. 41 29*4;i8 

78 

E 

Fine 

A. 47 

29*718 

62 

NR 

Fine 

"MiA. 47 

29*438 

64 

E 

Fine 


M. .38 

29*648 

(>!) 

W by N 

Fine 

28[ 

|M. 38 

29*603 

82 

ENE 

Cloudy 


A. 40j 

29*500 

68 

\V bv S 

Small rain 

■ A. 37 

29*628 

78 

NE 

(;ioudy 

i*t ^ 

M. 33 

29*091 

77 

NNR 

Small rain 

2!.[ 

M. 37 

29*800 

73 

E bv N 

Cloudy 

'■ 1 

A. — 

29*018 

78 

NNR 

Sleet 

A. ;i8 

29*800 

70 

NE 

Cloudy 


M. 34 

29 300 

75 

NNE 

Snow 

;«[ 

M. — 

*29*773 

79 

NEby N 

Cloudy 

\. 3.5 

29*294 

70 

NR 

Snow shower 

,A. — 

1 

1 



_ 

— 

— 

.r.i 

1 «[ 

M. 32 
A. 40 
M. 3.1 
A. 30 

29 133 
29 4.*19 
29*464 
'29*400 

71 

6.1 

75 

61 

NNR 

NR 

N 

N\E 

Very fmc 

Fine 

Clear 

(Moiidy 






Rain, by the plaviaiiietcr, between noon the 1 st of November, ami noon the 1st of December, 1*223 
inch. The quantity that fell upon the root of my observatory dunmr the same period, 1*303 inch. 
Kvaporation, between noon the Ibt ot Nov. and noon the Isl of Dec. O'H.Winch. 


COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 


OK 

Paris. 

•20 Dec*. 

Hiuiiburg. 
19 Dec. 

Amsterdam 
22 Dec. 

Vieima. 

9 Dec. 

(lonoa. 

4 Dec. 

Berlin. 
16 Dec. 

Naples. 

4 Dec. 

Leipsig. 
11 Dee. 

Bremen. 
10 Dec. 

London 

25*50 

37 

40*0 

0*50 

30*00 

7-04 

589 

6-17J 

620 

Paris 

— 

20^ 

57^ 

117* 

05i 

02^ 

22*00 

104 

174 

Hamburg... 

1«4 

— 

34^ 

143^ 

44^ 

1514 

42 

145^ 

mi 

Amsterdam. 

57S 

104J 

— 

137^ 

90^ 

145 

47-80 

139 

128| 

Vienna 

254 

144^ 

140^ 



4H 

50*60 

101 

— 

Franckfort . . 


145^ 

53| 

50J 

— 

1044 

— 

1004 

108} 

Augsburg... 

25:i 

145 

35^ 

02 

01 

105 

50*30 

lOOJ 

— 

Genoa 

47« 

00 

00| 



— 

— 

19-25 

— 


Leipsig 

— 

145| 

— 

57i 

— 

105 

— 

— 

109} 

Leghorn . ... 

500 

00 

05 


122 

— 

117 

— 

— 

Lisbon 

555 

m 

4U 

— 

100 

— 

60*35 

— 

— 

Cadiz 

15*45 

05 

102 ^ 

— 

626 

— 

110 

— 

— 

Naples 

424 

— 

70i 

— ! 

103 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

Bilbao 

15*45 

04 

101 




— 


— 

— 

Madrid 

15*00 

05J 

103 



022 

o*”*” 

118*50 

— 

— 

Porto 

555 

m 

4U 

— 

— 


— 

— 



COURSES OF FOBEION EXCHANGE AT 


ON 

Franckfort. 
14 Dec. 

Nuremberg 
14 Dec. 

(Christiania 
7 Dec. 

Petersburg. 
1 Dec. 


Stock- 

holm. 

6 Dec. 

Madrid. 

9 Dec. 

Lisbon. 

6 Dec. 

London 

Paris 

Hamburg.... 
Amsterdam . 
Genoa 

I60i 

78i 

144} 

138} 

fl. 10*2 
fr. 117} 
144} 
138} 

6Sp. 96 
31Sp.84 
146 

n 

105} 

10 

”94 

12*16 

128 

122 

39 

16*7 

92} 

102} 

2960 

38} 

16*8 

93 

103 


VoL. K 











MARKETS, 


COURSE OP EXCHANGE. 

From Nov* 23 to Dec* 23. 

Amsterdam C. F 12-7 . .12-8 

Ditto at sight ' 2-4. . 1 2-6 

Rotterdam, 2U *12-8 . . 12-9 

Antwerp.. 12-8.. 12-9 

Hamburgh, 24 U 37-7 ••87-18 

Altona, 24 U 37-8. .37-11 

Paris, 3 days* sight 25-70. 25-7o 

Ditto.. 2 U 26- .26-5 

Dourdeaux 26- ..26-5 

Frankfort on theMain 1 . 1 544 . . 1 554 

Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M 10-14. .10-16 

Trieste ditto 10-14.. 10-16 

IVIadrid, effective 36 | . . 36 

Cadiz, effective 8()f . . 354 

Bilboa 364. .354 

Barcelona 36.. 35 

Seville 384* *834 

Gibraltar 304. • 

Leghorn 47 . .464 

Gmoa 44.. 434 

Venice, Ital. Lit 27-60 

Malta 46 

Naples 39. .384 

Palermo, i)er. oz 115 

liisbon 61.. 48 

Oporto 61.. 48 

Rio Janeiro 64.. 63 

Bahia 39 

Dublin 7^ *7} 

Cork 7. -8 

PRICES OF BULLION. 

At per Ounce* 

£r. K* d* £. s. d* 

Portugal gold, in coin 0 0 0 .. 0 0 0 

Foreign gold, in bars 3 I7 IO4.. 0 0 0 

New doubloons .... 3 15 0 . . 0 0 0 

New dollars 0 4 11.. 0 4 IO4 

Silver, in bars, stand. 0 4 114*- 9 0 0 

The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 

Average Price of Raw Sugar, excluiivc 
qfbutij, 34i. 8Jd. 

Bread. 

The highest price of the best wheaten 
bread throughout the Metropolis and Sub- 
urbs, is lOd. the quartern loaf. 


Potatoes per Ton in Spitaljields, 

Kidneys £3 0 0 to 4 0 

Champions 3 0 0 to 4 10 

Oxnobles 2 5 0 to 2 16 

Apples 3^ 0 0 to 3 10 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 

IK THK TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 

By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 
from the Returns in the Weeks ending 

Dec. 
16 

54 0 


Nov. 

18. 

Nov. 

25. 

Dec. 

2. 

Dec. 

9. 

Wheat 57 

11 

56 4 

55 

6 

55 

0 

Rye - |33 

8 

33 5 

34 

6 

34 

9 

Barley 28 

5 

27 9 

27 

0 

26 

9 

Oats 20 

5 

20 3 

20 

2 

20 

2 

Beans 38 

4 

38 8 39 

2 

37 

2 

Peas 30 

5 

40 10 41 

ij 

40 

2 


Com and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from Nov. 20 to Dec. 23. 


Wheat! 

Barley 
Oats 
Rye 
Beans 
Pease 
Malt 

Foreign Flour 4,645 barrels. 


English 

Irish 

Foreign 

Total 

32,944 

12,092 

13,679 

68,716 

26,348 

4,490 


29,838 

38,143 

12,060 

4,170 

64,373 

27 



27 

12,071 



— 

12,071 

8,594 



1,500 

10,094 

10,409 

Qrs.; Flour 40,723 Sacks. 


Price of Hops per cwt. In the Borough. 
Kent, New bags , . .605. to 04 j. 

Sussex, ditto 505. to 6.S5. 

Essex, ditto 665. to 665. 

Yearling Bags OO5. to OO5. 

Kent, New Pockets 665. to 965. 

Sussex, ditto 505. to 665. 

Essex, ditto ........ 66s. to Tbs. 

Farnham, ditto . . . .1125. to 1405. 

Y earling Pockets .... OO5. to OO5. 


Average Price per Load of 


£. 


Huy. 

s. £. 


3 0 to 4 
3 8to4 
3 3 to 4 


Clover. 

s. £. 5. £. s. 

Smithfield. 

4.. 4 0to5 5..1 
Whitechapel. 

4.. 4 0to5 5..1 
St, James's. 

4.. 0 OtoO 0..1 


Straw, 
£. 5. £. 5 . 

6tol 12 

Itol 12 

2tol 16 


Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 6lb. at 
Newgate, — Beef.... 35. 6d. to 45. 8d. 

Mutton. .35. 

Veal . . . .65. 

Pork . . . ,45. 

Lamb. . .O5. 

LeadenhaU..-Beef . ...3s. 

Mutton. . 3.T. 

Veal . . . .45. 

Pork ... .45. 

Lamb . . . O5. 


8d. to 4s. 
Od. to 75. 
8^. to 6s. 
Od. to O5. 
4d. to 45. 
8d. to 45. 
6d. to 75. 
4d. to 6s. 
Od. to O5. 


Od. 

8d. 

8d. 

Od. 

6d. 

4d. 

Od. 

6d. 

Od. 


0 Cattle sold at Smithfield from Nov. 27 
Q to Dec. 25, both inclusive. 

0 Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 
0 15,740 1,352 88,810 1,860 

HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 

In each Week, from Nov. 27 to Dec. 23. 

Nov. 27* Dec. 8. Dec. 11. Dec. 23. 

5. d. 5. d. 5. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s, d, 

NewcasUc. ... 35 0 to 44 0 32 OU 42 0 34 9 to 42 0 31 ^ 4? 0 

Sunderland. .. 36 0 to 44 6 35 0 to 43 0 34 0 to 43 3 34 0 to 43 3 
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lCCOUXT or CAKALa, DOCKS, imiDGES, wateh-works, insubaxce akd gas-light 
COM l*ANIE8, IKSTITOTIONS, &C. 

By Messrs^ WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, * Chan ge- Alley, Comhill. 
(Dec.21at, 1820.) 


mM 

2912 

100 

linin 

4*143 

40 

70 

3000 

BKI 

6 

54, OIK)/. 

— 

40 

ft(Mk) 

1(H) 

ftftO 

ftOOO 

GO 

ion 

.5000 

40 


£. £. .t.r ^ , 

Canals, 

100 — Andover 

100 — Ashby-df-la-Zoiich 


100 — Husiu^stoke 6 

— 2 I>o. Hands 4(> 

20 21 Hirniiti^'liain (divided) •••• OOO 

200 ft Holton and linry 100 

IftO 4 Hrerknook &: Aheri^Jivcimy 7ft 

100 5 Clieliner and HUickwatci--- IK) 

100 8 (’lie‘>t(M-field. 120 

1(K) 44 t'oventry 9IH> 

100 — ('roydou 3 

100 fi Dei-bv 112 

l(h» 3 Dudley. 02 

1.33 3 Klli'hincre and (Ihestcr — O.*! 

100 ftrt Krewu^h I0i*0 

100 20 Korib and r.lvfle /lOO 

100 — Cibmcesler and Berkeley, 

old Share 30 

(JO 3 Do optional Ixian ft7 

100 !) Grand .Innetion 211 

100 3 (i rand Surrey ft7 

— ft Do. 1/oan 94 

100 — (irand Union 30 

— ft Do. Doan 93 

100 Grand Western. 4 

l.'nl 7 tfrantliain 130 

KKi — . Huddersfield 13 

— 18 Ken net and Avon 18 

— 1 Lunevaster 27 

100 10 Doeda and I/nerpool 2H0 

— 14 Heicebter 295 

100 4 Leieoster & Northampton 

Dnion a3 

— 119 LoMaldmroUL'h 2400 

— 11 Melton Mow brav — 

— .30 Mersey .111(1 1 nvell GftO 

100 10 .Monmontlishirr 1,30 

100 ft Do, Dtbentures 92 

100 — Monti^omerjsliU'C 70 

— 2ft N-ath -too 

2ft — North Milts — 

ion 12 Nottinv'ham — 

100 32 Oxford 025 

— 3 Beak Koreat • • • 08 

ftO — Bortsniouth and Arundel • • — 

— ... Kei^entN 24 

100 2 Kochdale 39 

12ft 9 Shrewsbury 100 

100 7 10 Shropshire 140 

ftO Somerset Coal • • — 

100 40 stafiord. & M oroestersliire. (UO 

145 10 Stonrbridtre 210 

_ _ vStratfonl on Avon 17 

_ 22 StroinlivatPr 49ft 

100 12 Swansea 200 

KXI — Tavistock IK) 
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an:MN{>N’.s head. 

It is well known, lhat there were two statues of Meinnon : a smaller 
one, connnonlv called the young Meinnon, whose Imst, hy the skill and 
perseverance of ilelzoni, has been safely deposited in the British Musenin ; 
and a larger and more celebrated one, from which, when touched by the 
rays of the morning sun, harmonious sounds were reported to have issued. 
Cambyses, suspecting that the music proceeded from magic, ordered this 
statue to be liroken up, from the head to the middle of the body ; audits 
prodigious fragments now lie buried amid the ruins of the Meinnoninm. — 
Strabo, who states himself to have been a witness of the miracle, attributes 
it either to the (piality of the stone, or to some deception of the priests ; 
while rausunias suspects that some musical instrument was concealed 
within, whose strings, relaxed by the moisture of the night, resumed their 
tension from the heat of the syn, and broke with a sonorous sound. An- 
cient writers vary so much, not only as to the cause of this mysterious 
music, but even as to the existence of the fact itself^ that we should hardly 
know wliat to believe, were it not for the authority of Strabo, a grave 
geographer, and an eye-witness, who, without any apparent wish to im- 
pose upon his rt'aders, declares that he stood beside the statue, and heard 
the sounds which proceeded from it: — Standing,” he says, ^Mvith Eliiis 
Gallus, and a party of friends, examining tlie colossus, we heard a cer- 
tain sound, without being exactly able to determine whether it proceeded 
from the statue itself, or its base ; or whether it ha4 been occasioned by 
any of the assistants, for 1 would rather believe any thing than imagine 
that stones, arranged in any particular maimer, could elicit similar noises.” 

Pausanias, in his Egyptian travels, saw the ruins of the statue, after it 
had been demolished by Cambyses, when the pedestal of the colossus re- 
mained standing ; the rest of the body, prostrated uport the ground, still 
continued at suu-risc, to emit its unaccountable melody. Pliny and 
Tacitus, without having been eye-withesSes, report the same fact; and 
Lucian informs us, that Demetrius went to Egypt, for the sole purpose of 
seeing the Pyramids, and the statue of Memnoii, from which a voice always 
issued at sun-rise. What the same author adds, in his Dialogue of the 
False Prophet,* appears to be only raillery : When (he writes) I went in 
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my youth to £gypt> I was anxious to witness the miracle attributed to 
Memnon's statue^ and I heard this sounds not like others who distinguish 
only a vain noise; but Memnon himself uttered an oracle^ which I could 
relate, if 1 thought it worth while.”— Most of the moderns affect to dis- 
credit this relation altogether, but I cannot enrol myself among them ; 
for, if properties, even more marvellous, can be proved to exist in the head 
of the young Memnon, it would be pushing scepticism too far, to deny that 
there was any thing supernatural ip the larger and more celebrated statue. 
Unless I have been grossly deceived by imagination, I have good grounds 
for maintaining, that the Head, nowin the British Museum, is endued 
with qualities quite as inexplicable, as any that have been attributed to its 
more enormous namesake. — I had taken my seat before it yesterday after- 
noon, for the purpose of drawing a sketch, occasionally pursuing my work,, 
and occasionally lost in reveries upon the vicissitudes of fate this mighty 
monument had experienced, until I became unconscious of the lapse of 
time, and, just as the shades of evening began to gather round the room,, 
I discovered that every visitor h^,d retired, and that I was left quite alone 
with the gigantic Head ! There was something awful, if not alarming, 
in- the first surprise excited by this discovery ; and I must confess, that 1 
felt a slight inclination to quicken my steps to the door. Shame, however, 
withheld me ; — and as I made a point of proving to myself, that I was 
superior to such childish impressions, I resumed my seat, and examined 
my sketch, with an affectation of nonchalance. On again looking up to the 
Bust, it appeared to me that an air of living animation had spread over its 
Nubian features, which had obviously arranged themselves into a smile. 
Belzoni says, that it seemed to smile on him, when he first discovered it 
amid the ruins ; and I was endeavouring to persuade myself, that I had 
been deceived by the recollection of this assertion, when I saw its broad 
granite eyelids slowly descend over its eyes, and again deliberately lift 
themselves up, as if the Giant were striving to awaken himself from his 
long sleep ! — I rubbed my own eyes, and, again fixing them, with a sort 
of desperate incredulity, upon the figure before me, 1 clearly beheld its 
lips moving in silence, as if making faint ‘efforts to speak, — and, after 
several ineffectual endeavours, a low whispering voice, of melancholy 
tone, but sweet withal, distinctly uttered the following 


STANZAS. 

In Egypt’s centre, when the world was young. 

My statue soar’d aloft, — a man-shaped tower. 
O’er hundred-gated Thebes, by Homer sung. 

And built by Apis' and Osiris’ power. 

When the sun’s infant eye more brightly blazed,. 

1 mark'd the labours of unwearied time ; 

And saw, by patient centuries up-raised, 
SS'.upendous temples, obelisks sublime. 

Hewn from the rooted rock, some mightier mound,. 

Some new colossus more enormous springs. 

So vast, so firm, that, as 1 gazed around, 

I thought them, like myself, eternal things. 

Then did I mark in sacerdotal state, 

Psammis the king, whose alabaster tomb, 

(Such the inscrutable decrees of fate,) 

Now floats athwart the sea to share my doom. 
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O Thebes, I cried, thou wonder of the world ! 

Still shalt thou soar, its everlasting boast ; ^ 

When lo ! the Persian standards were unfurl'd. 

And fierce Cambyses led th' invading host. 

Where from the East a cloud of dust proceeds, 

A thousand banner'd suns at once appear ; 

Nought else was seen , — ^but sound of neighing steeds. 
And faint barbaric music met mine ear. 

Onward they march, and foremost I descried 
A cuirass'd Grecian band, in phalanx dense. 

Around them throng’d, in oriental pride. 

Commingled tribes— a wild magnificence. 

Dogs, cats, and monkeys in their van they show. 

Which Egypt’s children worship and obey; 

'riiey fear to strike a sacrilegious blow, 

And fall— a pious, unresisting prey. 

I'lien, Havoc leaguing with enfuriate Zeal, 

Palaces, temples, cities art^o’erUirown ; 

Apis is stabM ! — Cambyses thrust the steel. 

And shuddering Egypt heaved a general groan. 

The finn Meninonium mock’d their feeble power, 
Flames round its granite columns hiss d in vain,^— 

The head of Isis frowning o’er each tower. 

Look’d down with indestructible disdain. 

Mine was a deeper and more quick disgrace : — 
Beneath my shade a wondering army flock’d. 

With force combined, they wrench’d me from my base, 
And earth beneath the dread concussion rock’d. 

Nile from his hanks receded with afright. 

The startled Sphinx, long trembled at the sound ; 

While from each pyramid’s astounded height. 

The loosen’d stones slid rattling to the ground. 

1 watch’d, as in the dust supine I lay. 

The fall of Thebes,— as I had mark’d its fame,— 

Till crumbling down, as ages roll’d away. 

Its site a lonely wilderness l>ecame. 

The throngs that choak’d its hundred gates of yore ; 
Its fleets, its armies, were no longer seen ; 

Its priesthood’s pomp, — ^its Pharaohs were no more,— 
All — all were gone — as if they ne’er had been. 

Deep was the silence now, unless some vast 
And time-worn fragment thunder’d to its base ; 

Whose sullen echoes, o’er the desert cast. 

Died in the distant solitudes of space. 

Or haply in the palaces of kings. 

Some stray jackal sate howling on the throne: 

Or, on the temple’s holiest altar, springs 
Some gaunt hyflena, laughing all alone. 

Nature o’er whelms the relics left by time 
By slow degrees entombing all the land ; 

She buries every monument sublime. 

Beneath a mighty winding-sheet of sand. 

Vain is each monarch's unremitting pains, 

Who in the rock his place of burial delves ; 

Behold ! their proudest palaces and fanes, 

Are subterraneous sepulchres themselves. 
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Twenty- three centuries unmoved I lay. 

And saw the tide of sand around me rise ; 

Quickly it threatened to engulph its prey. 

And close in everlasting night mine eyes. 

Snatch'd in this crisis from my yawning grave, 

Belzoni roll'd me to the banks of Nile, 

And slowly heaving o'er the westeni wave, 

This massy fragment reach'd th' imperial isle. 

In London, now with face erect I gaze 
On England's pallid sons, whose eyes up-cast, 

View my colossal features with amaze, 

And deeply ponder on my glories past. 

But who my f\iture destiny shall guess ? 

Saint Paul’s may lie — like Memnon's temf)le— low ; 

London, like Thebes, may be a wilderness; 

And Thames, like Nile, through silent ruins How. 

Then haply may my travels be renew'd : — ■ 

Some Transatl(Aitic hand may break my rest. 

And bear me from Augusta's solitude, 

To some new seat of empire in the west. 

Mortal ! — since human grandeur ends in dust, 

And proudest piles must crumble to decay ; 

Build up the tower of thy final trust 
In those blest realms — where nought shall pass away ! 

11 . 
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ON REAriNO 

1 HATE to read new books. There 
are twenty or thirty volumes that I 
have read over and over again, and 
these are the only ones that I have 
any desire ever to read at all. It 
was a long time before I could bring 
myself to sit down to the Tales of 
My Landlord, but now that author's 
works have made a considerable ad- 
dition to iny scanty library. I am 
told that some of Lady Morgan's are 
good, and have been recommended 
to look into Anastasius ; but I have 
not yet ventured upon that task. A 
lady, the other day, could not re- 
frain from expressing her surprise to 
a friend, who said he had been read- 
ing Delphine: — she asked, — If it had 
not been published some time back ? 
Women judge of books as they do 
of fashiop or complexions, which 
are admired only in their newest 
gloss." That is not my way. I am 
not one of those who trouble the 
circulating libraries much, or pester 
the booksellers for mail-coach copies 
of standard periodical publications. 
1 cannot say, that 1 am greatly ad- 


OLD BOOKS. 

dieted to black-letter, but I profess 
myself well-versed in the marble 
bindings of Andrew Millar, in the 
middle of the last century ; nor does 
my taste revolt at Thurloc's State 
Papers, in Russia leather ; or an 
ample impression of SirW. Temple’s 
Essays, with a portrait after Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, in front. 1 do not 
think, altogether, the worse of a 
book for having survived the author 
a generation or two. I have more 
confidence in the dead than the 
living. Contemporary writers may 
generally be divided into two classes 
— one's friends, or one's foes. Of 
the first we are compelled to think 
too well, and of the last we are dis- 
j)osed to think too ill, to receive 
much genuine pleasure from the pe- 
rusal, or to judge faiily of the merits 
of either. One candidate for lite- 
rary fame, who happens to be of our 
accpiaintance, writes finely and like 
a man of genius; but unfortunately 
has a foolish face, which spoils a 
delicate passage; — another inspires 
us with the highe&t respect for his 
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ersonal- talents and character^ but 
ocs not quite come up to our ex- 
pectations in print. All these con- 
tradictions and petty details inter- 
rupt the calm current of our re- 
flections. If you want to know what 
any of the authors were who lived 
before our time, and are still objects 
of anxious inquiry, you have only to 
look into their works. liut the dust, 
and smoke, and noise of modern 
literature have iiotlung in connnon 
with tlie pure, silent air of immor- 
tality. 

When I take up a work that I 
liave read before, (the oftener, the 
better,) 1 know what I have to ex- 
pect. The satisfaction is not less- 
ened by Ix'inp;- anticipated. When 
the entertainment is altogether new, 
I sit down to it as I should to a 
strange di.sli, — turn and pick out a 
bit here and there, ami am in doubt 
what to tliiiik of the composition. 
There is a want ot' coniidence and 
security to second a])petite. New- 
tangled br)oks are also like made- 
dishes in this respect, that they are 
generally little else than hashes and 
rejaf.cinu‘nt<)s of what has been served 
up entire and in a more natural state 
at other times. Hesides, in thus 
turning to a well-known author, 
there is not only a security, that my 
time will not be thrown away, and 
my palate nauseated w ith the most 
insipid or vilest trash, — but I shake 
hands Avilh, and look an old^i tried, 
and vabied friend in the face, — com- 
pare notes, and chat the hours away. 
It is true, we I'orni dear friendships 
with such ideal guests —dearer, alas! 
and more lasting, than those with 
our most intimate acquaintance. In 
reading a book which is an old fa- 
vourite with me (say the first novel 
I ever read) 1 not only have the 
pleasure of imagination, and of a 
critical relish of the work, but the 
pleasures of memory added to it. It 
recals the same feelings and associ- 
ations which I had in first reading 
it, and which I can never have 
again in any other way. Standard 
])roductioiis of this kind are links in 
the chain of our conscious being. 
They bind together the different 
scattered divisions of our personal 
identity. They are land-marks and 
guides in our journey through life, 
yhey are peg^and loops on which 


we can hang up, or from which we 
caa take down, at pleasure, the 
wardrobe of a moral imagination, 
the relics of our best affections, the 
tokens and records of our happiest 
hours. They are for thoughts 
and ^for remembrance ! ** They dre 
like Fortunatiis's Wishing Cap — they 
give us the best riches — those of 
Fancy ; and trarjsport us, not over 
hcilf the globe, hut (which is better) 
over half our Jives, at a word's 
notice ! 

My father Shandy solaced himself 
with Bruscambillc. Give me for 
this purpose a volume of Peregrine 
Pickle or Tom Jones. Open either 
of them any where — at the Memoirs 
of Lady Vane, or the adventures at 
the mascjuerade with Lady Bcllaston, 
or the disputes between Thwackum 
and Square, or the escape of Molly 
Seagrim, or the incident of Sophia 
and her muff, or the edifying pro- 
lixity of her aunt’s lecture — and 
there I find the same delightful, 
busy, bustling scene as ever, and 
feel myself the same as when 1 was 
first hitroduced into the thick of it. 
Nay, sometimes the sight of an odd 
volume of these good old English 
authors on a stall, or tlie name 
lettered on the back, among others 
on the shelves of a lil)rary, answers 
the purpose, revives the whole train 
of ideas, and sets the puppets 
dallying.” Twenty years are struck 
off the score, and I am a child 
again. A sage philosopher, who was 
not a very wise man, said, that he 
should like very well to be young 
again, if he could take his expe- 
rience along with him. This inge- 
nious person did not seem to be 
aware, by the gravity of his remark, 
that the great advantage of being 
young is to be without this weight 
of experience, which he would fain 
place upon thfe shoulders of youth, 
and which never comes too late with 
years. Oh ! what a privilege to be 
able to let this hump, like Christian’s 
burthen, drop from off one's back, 
and transport one’s-self, by the help 
of a little musty duodecimo, to the 
time when ignorance was bliss,” 
and when we first got a peep at the 
raree-show of the world, through 
the glass of fiction — gazing at man- 
kind, as we do at wild beasts in a 
menagerie^ through th^ bars of their 
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cage8>-— or at curiosities in a muse* 
um^ that we must not touch ! For 
myself, not only are the old ideas of 
the contents of the work brought 
back to my mind, in all their vivid- 
ness ; but the old associations of the 
faces and persons of those I then 
knew, as they were in their life- 
time — the place where 1 sat to read 
the volume, the day when 1 got it, 
the feeling of the air, the fields, the 
sky — ^return, and all my early im- 
pressions with them. This is better 
to me — those places, those times, 
those persons, and those feelings 
that come across me as 1 retrace the 
story and devour the page, are to me 
better far than the wet sheets of the 
last new novel from the Ballantyne 
press, or even from the Minerva 

{ iress in Leadenhall-street. It is 
ike visiting the scenes of early 
youth. 1 mink of the time ** when 
I was in my father's house, and my 
ath ran down with butter and 
oney,” — when I was a little, 
thoughtless child, and had no other 
wish or care but to learn my task, 
and be happy! — Tom Jones, 1 re- 
member, was the first work that 
broke the spell. It came down in 
numbers once a fortnight, in Cooke’s 
pocket-edition embellished with cuts. 
I had hitherto read only in school- 
books, and a little ecclesiastical his- 
tory (with the exception of Mrs. 
RadcliiTe’s Romance of the Forest) : 
but this had a different relish with 
it,—" sweet in the mouth," though 
not " bitter in the belly.” It smack- 
ed of the world T lived in, and in 
which I was to live — and showed 
me groups, gay creatures” not 
of the element,” but of the earth ; 
not living in the clouds,” but 
travelling me same road that I 
did ; — some that had passeil on before 
me, and others that might soon 
overtake me. My hdart had palpi- 
tated at the thoughts of a boarding- 
school ball, or gala-day at Midsum- 
mer or Christmas : but the world I 
had found out in Cooke's edition of 
the British Novelists was to me a 
dance throilgh life, a perpetual gala- 
day. The six-penny numbers of 
this work regularly contrived to 
leave off just in the middle of a 
sentence, and in the mck of a story 
—where Tom Jones discovers Square 
behind the blanket; or where Parson 


Adams, in the inextricable confusion 
of events, very undesignedly gets to 
bed to Mrs. Slip-slop. Let me cau- 
tion the reader against this impres- 
sion of Joseph Andrews ; for there 
is a picture of Fanny in it which 
he should not set his heart on, lest 
he should never meet with any thing' 
like it; or if he should, it would, per- 
haps, be better for him that he had 

not. It was just like — - ! 

With what eagerness I used to look 
forward to the next number, and 
open the prints ! Ah I never a^ain 
shall I feel the enthusiastic delight 
with which I gazed at the figures, and 
anticipated the story and adventures 
of Major Bath and Commodore 
Trunnion, of Trim and My Uncle 
Toby, of Don Quixote and Sancho 
and Dapple, of Gil Bias and Dame 
Lorenza Sephora, of Laura and the 
fair Lncretia, whose lips opened and 
shut like buds of roses. To what 
nameless ideas did they give rise, — 
with what airy delights I filled up the 
outlines, as I hung in silence over 
the page ! — Let me still recal you, 
that you may breathe fresh life into 
me, and that I may live that birth- 
day of thought and romantic plea- 
sure over again ! Talk of the u/ea/ / 
This is the only true ideal — the hea- 
venly tints of Fancy reflected in the 
bubbles that float upon the spring- 
tide of human life. 

Oh ! Memory ! shield me from the vorld^s 
poor strife, 

And give those scenes thine everlasting 
life! 

The paradox with which I set 
out is, 1 hope, less so than it was : 
the reader will, by this time, have 
been let into ray secret. Much about 
the same time, (or I believe rather 
earlier,) 1 took a particular satisfac- 
tion in reading Chubb's Tracts, and I 
often think I will get them again to 
wade through. There is a high 
gusto of polemical divinity in them : 
and you fancy that you hear a club 
of shoemakers, at Salisbury, de- 
bating a disputable text from one of 
St. Paul's Epistles, in a workman- 
like style, with equal shrewdness and 
pertinacity. I cannot say so much * 
for my metaphysical studies, into 
which 1 launched shortly after witli 
great ardour, so as to make a toil of a 
pleasure. I was presently entangled 
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in the briars and thorns of subtle 
distinctions^ — of fate, free«wlllj 
foreknowledge absolute," though I 
cannot add that in their wander- 
ing mazes I found no end ; *' for I 
did arrive at some very satisfactory 
and potent conclusions ,* nor will I 
go so far, (^however ungrateful the 
subject mi^t seem,) as to exclaim 
with Marlowe’s Faustus — Would 
I had never seen Wittenberg, never 
read book,” — that is, never studied 
such authors as Hartley, Hume, 
Berkeley, &c. Locke’s Essay on 
Human Understanding is, however, 
a work from which I never deriv- 
ed cither pleasure or profit; and 
Hobbes, dry and powerful as he is, 
I did not read till fong afterwards. 
1 read a few poets, which did not 
much hit my taste, — for, I would 
have the reader understand, I am 
deficient in the faculty of imagina- 
tion : but I fell early upon French 
romances and philosophy, and de- 
voured them tooth-and-nail. Many 
a dainty repast have 1 made of the 
New Eloise : — the description of the 
kiss ; the promenade sur Veau; the 
letter of St. Preux, recalling the time 
of their first loves ; and the account 
of J ulia’s death ; these I read over 
and over again, with unspeakable de- 
light and wonder. Some years after, 
when I met with tliis work again, I 
found I had lost nearly my whole 
relish for it (except some few parts), 
and, 1 remember, was verjr much 
mortified with the change in my 
taste, which I sought to attribute 
to the smallness and gilt edges of 
the edition I had bought, and its be- 
ing perfumed with rose-leaves. No- 
thing could exceed the gravity, the 
solemnity with which 1 carried home 
and read the Dedication to the Social 
Contract, with some other pieces of 
the author, which I had picked up 
at a stall in a coarse leather cover. 
Of the Confhssions I have spoken 
elsewhere, and may repeat what I 
have said— Sweet is the dew of their 
memory, and pleasant the balm of 
their recollection ! ” Their beauties 
are not scattered like stray-gifts 


o'er the earth,” but tfown thick on 
the page, rich and rare. 1 wish I 
had never read the Emiliuf, or read 
it with less implicit faith. I had no 
occasion to pamper my natural aver- 
sion to affectation and pretence, by 
romantic and artificial means. I, had 
better have formed myself on the 
model of Sir Fopling or Sir Plume. 
There is a class of persons whose 
virtues and most shining qualities 
sink in, and are concealed by, an ab- 
sorbent ground of modesty and re- 
serve ; and such a one, I do, with- 
out vanity, profess myself.* Now 
these are the very persons who are 
likely to attach themselves to the 
character of Fhnilius, and of whom it 
is sure to be the bane. This dull, 
phlegmatic, j^tiring humour is not 
in a fair way to be corrected, but 
confirmed and rendered desperate, by 
being there held up as an object of 
imitation, as an example of simpli- 
city and magnanimity — by coming 
upon us with all the recommenda- 
tions of novelty, surprise, and a su- 
periority to the prejudices of the 
world— -l>y being stuck upon a pedes- 
tal, made amiable, dazzling, a leurre 
de dupe. The reliance on solid worth 
whicn it inculcates, the preference 
of sober truth to gaudy tinsel, hangs 
like a mill-stone round the neck of 
the imagination — a load to sink a 
navy” — impedes our progress, and 
blocks up every prospect in life. A 
man to get on, to be successful, con- 
spicuous, applauded, should not re- 
tire upon the centre of his conscious 
resources, but be always at the cir- 
cumference of appearances. He 
must envelop himself in a halo of 
mystery — he must ride in an equi- 
page of opinion — he must walk with 
a train of self-conceit following him 
— he must not strip himself to a 
buff-jerkin, \o the doublet and hose 
of his real merits, but must surround 
himself with a cortege of prejudices 
like tlie signs of the Zodiac — he must 
seem any thing but what he is, and 
then he may pass for any thing he 
pleases. The world . love to be 
amused by hollow professions, to be 


^ Nearly the same sentiment was wittily and happily expressed by a friend, who 
had some lottery puffs, which he had been employed to write, returned on his hands for 
their too great severity of thought and dassicri terseness of style ; and who observed on 
that occasion, tliat Modest merit never can succeipd ! . 
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deceived by flattering appearances, 
to live ill a state of hallucination ; 
and can forgive every thing but the 
plain, downright, simple, honest 
truth — such as we see it chalked 
out in the character of Emilius. — 
To return from this digression, which 
is a little out of place here. 

Books have in a great measure 
lost their power over mo; nor can 
I revive the same interest in them 
as formerly. 1 perceive when a 
thing is good, rather than feel it. It 
is true, 

Marcian Colonna is a dainty book ; 

and the reading of Mr. Keats’s Eve of 
St. Agnes lately made me regret that 
I was not young again. The beau- 
tiful and tender images there con- 
jured up, come like shadows — so 
depart.” The “ tiger-moth’s wings,” 
which he has spread over his rich 
poetic blazonry, just flit across my 
fancy ; the gorgeous twilight win- 
dow which he has painted over again 
in his vervse, to me blushes” al- 
most in vain with blood of queens 
and kings.” I know how I shoidd 
have felt at one time in reading such 
authors ; and that is all. The sharp 
luscious flavour, the fine aroma is 
fled, and nothing but the stalk, the 
bran, the husk of literature is left. 
If any one were to ask me what I 
read now, I might answer with niy 
lord Hamlet in the play, — Words, 
words, words.” — What is the mat- 
ter.^” — Nothing r — They have 
scarce a meaning. But it was not 
always so. There was a time when, 
to my thinking, every word was a 
flower or a pearl, like those which 
dropped from the mouth of the little 
peasant in the Fairy Tale, or like 
those in Mr. Fcllowes’s answers to 
the Addresses to the Queen ! I 
drank of the stream ^of knowledge 
that tempted, but did not mock my 
lips, as of the river of life freely. 
How eagerly I slaked my thirst of 
German sentiment, as the hart 
that panteth for the water-springs : ” 
how I bathod and revelled, and 
added my floods of tears to Goethe's 
Sorrows of Werter, and to Schiller’s 
Robbers — 

Giving rny stock of more to that which had 
too much ! 

I read, and assented with all my 
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soul to Coleridge’s fine Sonnet, be- 
ginning — 

Schiller ! that hour I would have wished 
to die, 

If through the shuddering midnight I had 
sent, 

From the dark dungeon of the tow’r time- 
rent. 

That fearful voice, a famish’d father’s cry I 
I believe I may date my insight 
into the mysteries of poetry from 
the commencement of my acquaint- 
ance with the authors of the Lyrical 
Ballads ; at least, my discrimination 
of the higher sorts— not my predilec- 
tion for such writers as Goldsmith or 
Pope: nor do I imagine they will 
say I got my liking of the novelists, 
or the comic writers, — for the charac- 
ters of Valentine, Tattle, or Miss 
Priie, from them. If so, 1 must have 
got from them what they never had 
themselves. In points where poetic 
diction and conception are concerned, 
I may be at a loss, and liable to be 
imposed upon : but in forming an 
estimate of passages relating to com- 
mon life and manners, I cannot think 
I am a plagiarist from any man. I 
there know my cue without a 
prompter.” I may say of such 
studies — Inins ct in cute. 1 tun just 
able to admire those literal touches 
of observation and description, which 
persons of loftier i)retensions over- 
look and despise. 1 think 1 com- 
prehend something of the charac- 
teristic 'part of Shakspearc ; and in 
him indeed, all is characlcristic, even 
the nonsense and poetry. I believe 
it was the celebrated Sir Humphry 
Davy, who used to say that Shaks- 
peare was more a metaphysician 
than a poet. At any rate, it was 
very well to s£iy so. I wish that I 
had sooner known the dramatic wri- 
ters contemporary with Shakspeare ; 
for in looking them over, about a 
year ago, I almost revived my old 
passion for reading, and my old de- 
light in books, though they were 
very nearly new to me. The Perio- 
dical Essayists I read long ago. The 
Spectator I liked extremely : - but 
the Tatler took my fancy most. I 
read the others soon after, the Ram- 
bler, the Adventurer, the World, the 
Connoisseur: I was not sorry to 
get to the end of them, and have no 
desire to go regularly through them 
again. I consider myself a thorough 
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adept in Richardson. I like the 
Jongest of his novels best, and think 
no part of them tedious ; nor should 
I like to have any tiling better to 
do than to read them from beginning 
to entl^ to take them up when I 
chose, and lay them tlown wlieii 1 
was tired, in some old family-man- 
sion in the country, till every word 
and syllable relating to the blight 
Clarissa, the divine Clementina, the 
beautiful Pamela, with every trick 
and line of their sweet iavour,’* were 
once more “ graven in my heart's 
table.” 1 have a sneaking kindness 
for Mackenzie’s Julia de Roubigne — 
the deserted mansion, and straggling 
gillidowers on the mouldering gar- 
den-wall ; and still more for his 
Man of Feeling; not that it is better, 
<ir so good ; but at the time I read 
it, 1 sometimes thought of the he- 
roine, Miss Walton, and of Miss 

together, and “ that liga- 

nieiil, fine as it was, was never 
hroken!” — One of the poets that I 
have always lead with most pleasure, 
and can wander in for ever with a 
sort of voiu])tu()iis indolence, is 
Spenser; and 1 like (’haueer even 
better. ’Fhe oidy w liter among the 
Italians I can pretend to any know- 
ledge of, is IJoeeax’io, and of him 1 
cannot express lialf niy admiration, 
llis story of the Hawk I could read 
and think of from day to day, just 
as I would look at a picture of Ti- 
tian’s ! — * 

I remember, as long ago as the 
year 17118, going to a neighbouring 
town (Shrewsbury, where Farquhar 
had laid the plot of his Recruiting 
Ollicer) and bringing home with me, 
“ at one proud swooj),” a copy of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and another 
of liurke’s Rcllections on the French 
llevolutioii — both which 1 have still, 
and 1 still recollect, when I see the 
covers, the pleasure wdth which 1 
dijipccl into them as 1 returned with 
my double prize. I was set up for 
one while, 'fhat time is past “ with 
all its giddy raptures:” but I am 


still anxious to preserve its memory, 
embalmed with odours.” — With 
respect to the first of these works, 

1 would be permitted to remark here, 
in passing, that it is a sufficient an- 
swer to the German criticism which 
has since been started against the 
character of Satan (^eh. that it is not 
one of disgusting deformity, or pure, 
defecated malice) to say that Milton 
has there drawn, not the abstract 
principle of evil, not a devil incar- 
nate, blit a fallen angel. This is the 
scriptural account, and the poet has 
followed it. W'e may safely retain 
such passages as that well-known 
one — 

His form laid not yet lost 

Alt her original briglitncss ; nor appear’d 
Less than arch-angcl ruin’d ; and the ex- 
cess 

Of glory obscur’d — 

for the theory, which is o])posed to 
them, falls fiat upon the gninscl 
edge, and shames its worshippers.” 
Let us hear no more then of this 
monkish cant, and bigotted outcry 
I'or the restoration of the horns and 
tail of the devil. — Again, as to the 
other work, Rnrke’s Reflections, I 
took a particular prhle and pleasure 
ill it, and read it to myself' and others 
for mouths afterwards. 1 had rea- 
son for my prejudice in favour of 
this author. To inulerstaiid an ad- 
versary is some praise: to admire 
him is more. I thought J did both : 1 
knew 1 did one. From the first time 
1 ever cast my eyes on any thiii!^ of 
Burke’s (which was an extract from 
his Letter to a Noble Lord in a 
three-times a week paper, ’J’he St. 
James’s Chronicle, in 179(5) 1 said 
to myself, “ This is true eloquence: 
this is a man pouring out his mind 
on paper.” All other style seemed 
to me pedantic and impertinent. Dr. 
Johnson’s was walking on stilts ; and 
even Junius (who was at that time 
a favourite with me), with all his 
terseness, shrunk up into little anti- 
thetic points and well-trimmed seii- 


• During the peace of Amiens, a young English officer, of the name of Lovelace, was 
presented at Buonaparte’s levee. ’ Instead of the usual question, “ Where liave you 
served, Sir ? ” the First Consul immediately addressed him, “ I perceive your name. 
Sir, is the same as that of tlie hero of Richardson’s Romance ! ” Here was a Consul. 
The young man’s uncle, who was called Lovelace, told me this anecdote while we were 
stopping together at Calais. 1 had also been thinking that his was the same name 
as that of the hero of Richardson ’b Romance. This is one of my reasons for liking 
Buoiujpurte. 
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tcnces. But Burke’s style was forked 
and playful as the lightnings crest- 
ed luce the serpent. He delivered 
plain things on a plain ground ; but 
when he roSe, there was no end of 
his flights and circumgyrations— and 
in this very Letter^ he, like an 
eagle in a dovc-cot, fluttered his 
Volscians" (the Duke of Be^lford 
and the Earl of Lauderdale*) in 
Corioli.” — I did not care for his doc- 
trines. I was then, and am still, 
proof against their contagion ; but I 
admired the author, and was con- 
sidered as not a very staunch par- 
tisan of the opposite side, though I 
thought myself that an abstract pro- 
position was one thing, a masterly 
transition, a brilliant metaphor, asm- 
ther. I conceived too that he might 
be wrong in his main argument, 
and yet deliver fifty truths in arriv- 
ing at a false conclusion. 1 remem- 
ber Coleridge assuring me, as a 
poetical and political set-off to my 
sceptical admiration, that Words- 
worth had written an Essay on Mar- 
riage, which, for manly thought and 
nervous expression, he deemed in- 
comparably superior. As 1 had not, 
at that time, seen any specimens of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s prose style, 1 
could not express my doubts on this 
subject. If there are greater prose- 
writers than Burke, they either lie 
out of my course of study, or are 
beyond my sphere of comprehension. 
I am too old to be a convert to a 
new mythology of genius. I'he 
niches are occupied, the tables are 
fidl. — If such is still my admir^tiem 
of this man’s misapplied powers, 
what must it have been at a time 
when 1 myself was in vain trying, 
year after year, to write a single 
Essay, nay, a single page or sen- 
tence ; when I regarded the won- 
ders of his pen, with the longing eyes 
of one who was dumb and a change- 
ling ; and when, to be able to convey 
the slightest conception of my mean- 
ing to others in words, was the 
height of an almost hopeless ambi- 
tion ! But I Viever measured others’ 
excellences by my own defects: 
though a sense of my own incapa- 
city, and of the steep, impassable 
ascent from me to them, made me 


regard them with greater awe and 
fondness. — I have thus run through 
most of my early studies and fa- 
vourite autlmrs, some of whom I 
have since criticised more at large. 
Whether those observations will sur- 
vive me (to say the truth) I neither 
know nor care: but to the works 
themselves, worthy of all accepta- 
tion,” and te the feelings they have 
always excited in me ever since I 
could distinguish a meaning in lan- 
guage, nothing shall ever prevent 
me from looking back with gratitude 
and triinnph. To have lived in the 
cultivation of an intimacy with sucli 
works, and to have familiarly re- 
lished such names, .is not to have 
lived quite in vain. 

There are other authors whom I 
have never read, ami yet whom 1 
have frequently had a great desire 
to read, from some circumstance re- 
lating to them. Among these is 
Lord Clarendon’s History of the 
Grand Rebellion, after which I have 
a hankering, from' hearing it spoken 
of by good judges — from my inte- 
rest in the events, and knowledge 
of the characters from other sources, 
and from having seen fine portraits 
of most of them. I like to read a 
well-penned character, and Claren- 
don is said to have been a master 
in this way. I should like to read 
Froissart’s Chronicles, Hollingshed 
and Stow, and Fuller’s Worthies. I 
intend/ whenever I can, to read 
Beaumont and Fletcher all through. 
There are fifty-two of their plays, 
and 1 have only read a dozen or 
fourteen of them. A Wife for a 
Month, and Thierry and Theorloret, 
are, I am told, delicious, and J can 
believe it. I should like to read the 
speeches in Thucydides, and Guic- 
ciardini’s History of Florence, and 
Don Quixote in the original. I 
have often thought of reading the 
Loves of Persiles and Sigismunda, 
and the Galatea of the same author. 
But I somehow reserve them like 
another Yarrow.” I should also 
like to read the last new novel (if 
I could be sure it was so) of the 
author of Waverley: — no one would 
be more glad than I to find it the 
best! T. 


lie is there called ‘‘ Citizen Lauderdale.’’ Is this tlie preseqt Earl ? 
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A RECENT VISIT TO THE 

After depositing a letter for you, 
my dear , with the old post- 

mistress at Mortaign, — which is a 
neat village about eight miles from 
hence, where I rested last night, and 
procured a guide — I set out for this 
place, and reached it a little before 
two. The rout passed through cul- 
tivated lands, varied with woods, 
which stretched off to the distance 
in pleasing swells. Soon after leav- 
ing the small village of Rinrolles, 
which consists merely of a few scat- 
tered huts, (or more jiroperly ho- 
vels,) my guide pointed out the 
monastery. Its roof was just visi- 
ble, amidst the thick body of foliage 
which surnnnided it; indeed it is 
seated in an immense basin of wood. 
A small stream running through a 
valley, eastward of the convent, has 
had several barriers placed across it, 
at certain distances, to form, I ima- 
gine, fish-ponds. These heads of 
water vary the landscape most plea- 
singly, which otherwise woidd want 
feature, and present nothing butamass 
of sky and wood. It must be allow- 
ed, however, that the latter is now a 
beau ti fid object by itself— glowing in 
all the richest tints of autumn. The 
woods here are principally of beech, 
intermixed with oak and linden. On 
the immediate a])proach. Let IVappc 
appears little better than a collection 
of farm buildings. My guide sound- 
ed the bell at the great wooden gate, 
and placed me before the wicket, 
which was opened by a figure with 
a closely shaven head, wrapped in 
coarse brown cloth, reaching but 
little lower than his knees, and gir- 
ded about the middle with a rope. 
In lieu of shoes and stockings he 
wore a pair of heavy wooden sabots; 
and directly, on opening- the door, 
he threw himself on his knees : — 
bending his head completely to the 
ground, he coupled his hands in the 
form of supplication, at the back of 
his neck, and seemed to whisper, 
what I at first thought might be a 
short benediction ; but I have since 
been led to think it might be an 
intercession in respect of the breach 
he found it necessary to make in 
his vow of silence. Though I c«ime 
here, expecting to find the most 


ABBEY OF LA TRAPPE. 

La TrappCy \2th October^ 1820. 
rigorous silence observed, as well as 
other severe penances, 1 had not 
anticipated a reception from one of 
the brethren in a manner so humili- 
ating to himself, and affecting to 
me. 

The brother, on raising himself, 
humbly asked my pleasure ; — then, 
motioning to me to follow him, con- 
ducted me into a small, but neat 
room, and retired. I had scarcely 
looked round the room, ere the door 
opened, and two of the community 
entered. They were young looking 
men, apparently little more than 
thirty years of age : their garment 
proved to me, that they were of a 
diflerent rank from the monk who 
admitted me, as they were clothed 
in a light drab coloured tunic, which 
reached from head to foot. They 
threw back their cowls, and prostra- 
ted themselves on the cold bricks at 
my feet. After continuing in this 
posture a minute, they raised them- 
selves, and exclaimed Deo giv/- 
iias** They then conducted me, in 
silence, to the chapel. The frater- 
nity were just concluding the service 
as I reached it. In crossing the 
garden, there was something pecu- 
liarly solemn in the deep voices of the 
monks, contrasted with the perfect 
stillness that reigned around. Hie 
chapel is a plain wainscotted room, 
not above thirty feet in length, with- 
out any organ. I found the monks, 
about a dozen in number, on con- 
cluding the service, all tinned tow- 
ards tlie altar, and their eyes fixed 
on the ground : they remained thus 
stationary, observing profound si- 
lence. After a short time, the Supe- 
rior gave a gentle tap with a ham- 
mer, and the fraternity retired. — 
Without a word, I was conducted 
back to the reception-room, and 
there left to my medittitions ; so that 
I now had an opportunity of inspect- 
ing it completely. It was of wainscot, 
with a brick-floor, and was deco- 
rated with four small prints : — the 
death of Joseph, — the Crucifixion of 
our Lord, — his Ascension, — and his 
Glorification in heaven, seated at 
the right hand of the Almighty. I 
found also a dissertation on the 
Trinity, in Latin; a crucifix, and re- 
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ceptacle for holy water ; and a ma- 
nuscript, which speaks so much 
more forcibly to the i^eiieral rules of 
the house, than I, ])y any description 
could do, that I took down the heads 
of it, and now send them you : — 

Tliose who have entered this 
Monastry, have made the most 
huinhle snp])Jications to Divine 
IVovidence. They avoid com- 
munication with each other, es- 
pecially during pain. If they 
want any thing in the monastry, 
they address him who receives 
tlie visitors. 

If you assist at the office of the 
church, or chaunt, ronfonn to 
our manner, without noise at 
the end of the verse, or durifig 
the meditation, and begin not 
before tlic chauntcrs. 

The fathers speak not : — one 
reads wdiile eating ; they j)ray 
with a low voice. Wound them 
not, by examining too closely 
the reader. 

The guests who come within 
this house Avill find nothing un- 
liospitahle. II’ the religious whom 
they meet hold no conversation 
w ith them, — it is because they 
are bound to keej) silence ; and 
the Holy Spirit hath said, that 
the man wdio loves conversation 
w ill not iirosper on earth. 
Throughout this house the most 
inviolable silence is to be ob- 
served, in the church, in the 
garden, in the refectory, in the 
dormitory, in the cloister. If 
you speak, it must be in a low 
voice ; and speak not to the 
religious who may meet you. 

If you perceive any one you 
have known in the world, it 
will be well if he does not re- 
collect you. If it is your father, 
your brother, or yOur nephew, 
they have quitted the world. 
They converse only with God 
in tliis solitude ; they are occu- 
pied only with the affairs of the 
soul, which are most important ; 


CFeb.- 

with prayers to God, and with 
penitence. 

Note. — Our'dear brothers, the can- 
didates, not having permission to 
speak, they request the visitors not 
to accost them ; as they cannot 
answer, without breach of the 
faith plighted on entering this so- 
litude, and forgetting their call- 
iiig.” 

Every precaution, indeed, is a- 
dopted to avoid noise ; and any fa- 
ther who should inadvertently throw 
dowm a book in the chapel, drop a 
knife or spoon in the refectory, or in 
any other way interrupt silence, 
would subject himself to the penance 
enjoined by the rules of the house, 
which meet even the minutest ac- 
tions. 'riicy do not suffer themselves 
to lean on a chair ; nr, in illness, to 
take the benefit of physic. 

After a short time, the father, 
whose office it was to receive stran- 
gers, and whom, for distinctioifs 
sake, I will name, Pere Jjoqjiitiir, 
(for, on entering the Abbey, they 
abandon their family and take some 
sacred name) — entered the room. 
He first conducted me to the re- 
fectory, where preparations were 
made for dinner. It was a room 
about twenty-five feet in length, 
and fifteen in breadth, lighted by 
one window at the southern end. 
A small^ crucifix hung at the oppo- 
site extremity, and adjoining the door 
was a recej)tacle for holy water. 
Its walls were bare. Two narrow 
wooden tables, on trestles, ran 
along the room, on the sides of 
which, next the walls, were benches. 
A’iands had been placed for four- 
teen persons, and the fare for each 
consisted of a thick of j)o- 

tatoes and greens, in a wooden bowl, 
holding above a quart ; a large lump 
of black bread, two small ajiples, 
and a dingy brown jug of water. By 
the side of each portion, a wooden 
spoon, a small red earthen- ware 
tumbler, and a little brown holland 


* The writer regrets he cannot offer the above in its original language, particularly 
as 80 much depends upon idiom ; hut unfortunately he entered it with pencil in his 
pocket-book in English for expeiUtion’s sake, lie begs to observe too, that he intention- 
ally omitted a sentence or two, which he has now no mode of replacing, — the material 
sense of one of which was, that strangers were requested to go no whoce but in the 
company oi' the atlendanl fatlier. 
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napkin were placed. Thence I was 
conducted to the dormitory, which 
was over the chapel, and about the 
same size as the refectory ; the beds 
exactly resembled the births in a 
packet, as they are rani^ed in a 
wooden frame-work, one above ano- 
ther, three in heij^ht, along the sides 
of the room. In front of each was a 
small pendant piece of brown hol- 
land : the internal furniture appear- 
ed to consist only of a mattress, 
blanket, and bolster ; tlie members 
of this community iRver take off 
their clothes ; they sleep in them. 
Adjoining this was a room appro- 
priated to reading ; it could hardly 
be called a library, for it contained 
only two or three sludves with 
books, a few stools, and a table. On 
the latter were scattered some vo- 
lumes. At the north end, hung a 
tattered, but well executed, ])ainting 
of a saint, writing by inspiration: 
it had no frame. On the stairs hung 
some coarse brown surtouts belong- 
ing to the fathers, ticketed with their 
respective names. The monastery 
is but a shattered relic of what it 
was before the Revolution. I made 
some enquiries of Pere Lorputur, and 
found there were nineteen fathers, 
including the Prior and Abbe, inde- 
pendant of the candidates, of whom 
there were about thirty. It was one 
of the candidates that ojiened the 
gate to me : indeed, upon them the 
menial offices appear principally to 
devolve. The candidates are dis- 
tinguished by the ajjpellation of 

Br'i’thrrn/' — the iMonks, are Bit’- 
thers'* I have before noticed the 
wide distincti()n which directly strikes 
the beholder in their dress. 

Pere Loquitur reipiested me to 
stay to dinner ; \ipon which I begged 
to dine in the refectory, and par- 
take of their fare. The request 
seemed to give him pleasure, rather 
than otherwise ; and he asked me to 
stop the night: I accordingly dis- 
missed my guide, and walked in the 
garden with Pere Loquitur till the 
dinner bell rung. At the entry of 
the refectory, one father poured 
water on my hands; another held 
a bason for me ; a third, a towel : 
all had their cowls drawn over the 
head and face, and, with the excep- 
tion of the reader, they kept them so 
during the i^’^holc of the dinner time. 


so that not a feature could be dis- 
cerned. We entered the refectory 
in two files ; and stood looking to- 
ward the cross while grace was 
chanting: after which, Pere Loquitur 
touched me on the arm, and pointed 
to a separate seat, where a neat 
table cloth was spread ; two dcKt- 
plates, a (lucen's ware bason, filK'fl 
with potn^'c, and a metal spc/on and 
fork were set before me. It Avas with 
much difliculty I could get much of 
the jyjtnsjrc down ; as a vast quantity 
of sorrel juice was incorporati'd in 
the liquid, and the crust was tlie 
only part at all palatable of the sour 
black bread. I observed t|iy fiiend, 
Pere Loquitur, aud another young 
father, Avaited on the rest, Avhich they 
elfectcd with much actiA'ity, and but 
little noise, parlicnlaily Avhen it is 
considered that they, like all the rest, 
Averc equipped in hcaAy Avooden 
shoes. When the fathers had nearly 
emptied their basons of potage, a tin 
pan of potatoes and one of hot milk, 
were placed before each person ; in 
addition to which, before me, Avas 
placed a bottle of cidcT, a glass tum- 
bler, and a small j)late of apples. 
One of tlie younger fathers read all 
dinner time, from a dry treatise on 
the early converts to Christianity ; 
and ever and anon the Superior re- 
cpiired a cessation of all occupation, 
by a gentle tap on the table with liis 
hammer; after a few minutes, ano- 
ther knock announced that eating, 
drinking, and reading might again 
proceed ; nor Avas a moment lost by 
any of the parties in resuming their 
occiqi.itions : they eommeiici'd again, 
as if by mechanism. During these 
intervals, I heard another voice read- 
ing in a distant room, and 1 frequent- 
ly heard a hammer knock in that di- 
rection, so that I conclude the can- 
didates dined in a room ap.irt. I 
observed alifo that I Avas slioAvn over 
half tlie convent only. Dinner lieing 
ended, at the sound of the hammer 
Ave moved into the same files as be- 
fore. — Grace Avas refloated, — after a 
few minutes of fierfeet silence, the 
hammer knocked, andV’c proceedid 
sloAvly into chapel to A'esfiers. At 
entering, every monk threw hi<3 
cowl back, and I thus had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing tliat one father Avas 
very aged : he appeared almost bent 
double. Their countenances gene- 
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rally wei‘e mild and pleasing, having 
an air of serenity; nor did 1 observe 
one, whose aspect was marked by 
dissatisfaction or gloom, although 
their life is one continued series of 
severe mortifications. A requiem 
formed part of the service ; this I 
find is always the case, in the event 
of intelligence reaching the Superior 
of the death of a parent of either of 
the members; but it is never com- 
municated to them which one has 
sustained the loss. 1 observed also 
a particular magnificat to the Virgin 
Mary ; the whole occupied rather 
more than an hour. The same scene 
of motionless silence which I had 
observed on first arriving, again 
followed the conclusion of the ser- 
vice ; and, after one or two of the 
fathers had retired, I lel't the chapel, 
round the door of w^hich were ga- 
thered about a dozen of the candi- 
dates. I afterwards learnt that they 
were not permitted to enter, except 
on special occasions ; they appeared 
to have been joining silently in tlie 
service. 

In the garden was a large cross, 
directly fronting the door of the 
house, and here 1 seated myself ; so 
that 1 observed the fathers passing 
from the chapel, one by one, and 
taking different routes in postures of 
meditation. The cemetery being a 
grass plat, in part of the garden, was 
between myself and the monastery : 
there were about nine or ten graves, 
and at the head of each was a little 
black cross, on which was painted 
the name of the deceased, his age, 
and the day of his death. One 
grave was open in readiness to re- 
ceive an occupant, but the earth 
around it did not bear the least 
appearance of having been recently 
disturbed which rather contra- 
dicted the current report that the 
fraternity are in the daily habit of 
digging a portion of their graves. I 
had nearly finished a little sketch of 
the monastery, when I obLcrved one 
of the fathers approach ; he knelt 
down in prayer at the head of the 
untenanted glave, and I retreated 
amongst the shrubs that 1 might 
not disturb him. I returned to the 
reception room. My kind attendant 
Pere Loquitur was there, and in- 
vited me to follow him to the par- 
lour. It was not much after five. 


but he pressed me to have some 
supper: an attendant in a common 
dress set it on the table ; it con- 
sisted of bread and cheese, a dish 
of apples and pears, and a bottle 
of cider. The first mentioned ar- 
ticle, though brown, was of a very 
superior description to that I had 
had in the refectory : over the cup- 
board door w'as written, 

Dlcu volt. 

The parlour was close to the re- 
ception room : its appearance was 
more comfortable than that of any 
other room I had entered in the 
house; and it was rendered still 
more so by a blazing fire, a luxu- 
ry the fathers wholly abstain from. 
The room was hiirfg round with 
small prints, representing their va- 
rious usual occupations ; its win- 
dows command, if 1 may so speak, 
a view of the world, for they look 
without the monastery, and give a 
sight of the road from Mortaign, 
and two other small paths from 
neighbouring hamlets. When 1 had 
supped, the father asked me if I 
wished to attend chapel again and 
receive mass ; in answer to the lat- 
ter part of the question, 1 told him 
1 was a protestant, at which he 
seemed somewhat surprized ; and, 
after leaving me for a few minutes, 
returned with a slip of paper, on 
which was written in pencil uous 
ne pouve% pas pricr nvec nouSy pnrcc(pic 
vans ety;: protectant,** a sentiment 
I assented to ; so furnishing me 
with a pen and ink, and two 
or three books, Pere Loquitur left 
me, in order to attend chapel him- 
self. His books were, the Imi^ 
tat ion of Christ,** in Latin and French; 
— a modem treatise entitled Ke^ 
Hyrion. hi fore the Revolution;** and 
the History of the Abbey of La 
Trappe, from the time of De Ranee** 
— The latter I skimmed[, but slight- 
ly ; unfortunately time would not 
permit me to do more. I gather- 
ed from it that the Abbey was 
founded in 1140, by Rotru, second 
Count de La Perche, pursuant to 
a vow he had made when in dan- 
ger of shipwreck off the coast of 
Brittany. The original name of the 
Abbey was " La Maison Dieu Notre 
Dame de la Trapped* It was re- 
nowned for many ages for the ir- 
reproachable lives of, its Abbots 
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and Monks ; but the I'ury of civil 
wars^ and the inroads of the Eng- 
lish> introduced laxity and disor- 
der. The religieux preserved no 
pretensions to piety but the name; 
the sports of the field paved the 
way to more cpiestionable pursuits; 
the inhabitants of the Abbey be- 
came notorious for the profligacy of 
their manners; and licentiousness 
might be said to have reached its 
utmost limits, at the period when 
the celebrated De Ranee sought 
retirement there, which was 500 
years after the foundation of the 
Abbey. 

Don Ormond Jean le Bouthillier 
de Ranee, was born at Paris, the 
9th of January, ; of an an- 

cient family. He was a protege 
of Mary de Medicis, a god-son of 
Canlinal Richelieu, and a nephew of 
De Chavigni, secretary of state, and 
superintendant of finances. Thus a 
golden path was opened for him. 
In his infancy he was created a 
Knight of Malta, and destined for the 
profession of arms ; but, when ten 
years old, he entered the church, in 
order to fill the benefices of his bro- 
ther, who had just died. 

He cultivated the Relies Lettres, 
and at tlie age of thirteen, published, 
(the work obsen es, with the assist- 
ance of his tutor,’*) an addition of 
Anacreon in Greek, with notes. 
(l(>39.) — As his revenues were con- 
siderable, after he had concluded his 
studies, and entered the world, he 
entirely abandoned himself to the 
dissipations of life. When he was 
scarcely thirty, on retuniing from 
a jouniey, and entering the apart- 
ment of a lady of high rank, for 
whom it was supposed he had con- 
tracted a passion, instead of meet- 
ing her, all life and gaiety, as he 
expected, he found her a corpse! 
The circumstance so depressed his 
spirits, that it brought on an ill- 
ness, which nearly proved fatal. 
On his recovery, his melancholy in- 
creased; time, instead of alleviat- 
ing, increased the agony of his 
mind, and he retired to an estate 
at Veret, near Tours. The mis- 
fortunes of Cardinal De Retz, a 
victim to the caprice of fortune, 
coupled with his own unhappiness, 
wrought in him so strong a con- 
viction of the^ emptiness of all hu- 


man things, that, regarding the 
world as one vast tomb, he deter- 
mined to devote the remainder of 
his life to the strict service of his 
God, and to a cloister. He sold 
his estate, and gave the produce to 
the Hotel Dieu de Paris ; resigned 
the presidency of three abbies, and 
two priories ; and, reserving to him- 
self tiie abbey of La Trappe, he took 
the monastic habit, to which he had 
formerly felt the utmost repugnance. 
After passing his noviciate at the 
Abbey of Perseign, he took the vow» 
on the 6th of January, 1664, at the 
age of thirty-nine, in this (-elebrated 
abbey, where he inspired the reli- 
gieux with a new spirit. Here he 
established those unnatural severi- 
ties for the strict observance of which 
the fraternity have become so distin- 
guished, and in tliese solitudes his 
religious melancholy seems to have 
been perpetuated. He expired on a 
litter of cinders and straw, surround- 
ed by the community, the 27 th €>f 
October, 1700, aged 75 years. 

The present prior, I think, rather 
inclines to relax the severity of the 
order, than otherwise; his counte- 
nance is extremely amiable, and 
though he never spoke, 1 experienced 
several little attentions from him. 1 
could not but give the fraternity- 
credit for suffering their attention to 
wander but little from their devo- 
tional exercises, though they are of 
so unceasing a nature, when I found, 
that, though I had attended their 
chapel twice, the father who conduct- 
ed me had not observed I was not 
a catholic. I had told him in the 
first instance, that 1 was an English- 
man, in order that he might not fee! 
surprized at my not making use of the 
holy water, or entering into all the 
mechanical parts of their ceremonies; 
concluding he would not fail to no- 
tice my inatterrtion. 

About half-past six, Pere Loquitur 
came to show me to my chamber. 
He then told me, I was the first pro- 
testant that had ever been present 
in their chapel during worship. 1 
was not inclined to contra'dict his as- 
sertion, though 1 know it required 
some qualification. 

I sat down and wrote till I had 
burnt my candle to the socket ; and 
then slept soundly on my little truckle 
bed, the mattress and bolster of 
• 5 
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which were stuffed with hay. About 
eight in the morning, Pere Loquitur 
tapped at my door, conducted me 
to the parlour, requested me to make 
a good breakfast, (from the same 
viands that had been placed before 
me the preceding evening for supper) 
and then to depart. It was with 
difficulty 1 obtained permission to 
leave a little donation for the poor, 
by way of recompence for their kind 
hospitality. The father mentioned 
his regret, that he could not again 
show me the chapel ; but he said, 
they were doing public penance : 
which I believe they do every morn- 
ing. The routine of their exercises 
is wonderful: — they rise daily be- 
tween one and two in the morning, 
and are engaged from that timd for 
some hours in the chapel, and indeed, 
throughout tlie whole day with but 
little intermission. They take re- 
freshment but twice in the day, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays ; and tlien, 
no doubt, it is of a less inviting de- 
scription than on the other days, 
when they cat three times. All their 
recreation seems to l)e comprised in 
a short walk each day (or in manual 
labour) within the narrow limits of 
their garden and orchard : — and then 
they apfiear to be wrapped up in 
meditation and prayer. There are 
certain days, when they exceed these 
bounds, and walk in a part of the 
adjacent wood, which is neatly kept, 
and intersected with several long 
umbrageous alleys, that diverge from 
a point near the monastery. 

Northward of the present house, 
are some considerable ruins, but they 
are iipLmiarked by any beauties of 
architecture. He tween the orchard 
and the ruins were one or two 
smaller walks of the description be- 
fore mentioned, but entirely com- 
posed of firs and yews. Amongst 
the latter, stood a dilapidated grotto; 
indeed, every part of the monastery 
is marked with ruin. There is a 
convent of female Trappists some 


miles distant ; but I did not visit it, 
as gentlemen are refused admittance. 
J need scarcely observe, that the rule 
(vice versa) is Observed here, — ad- 
mittance being strictly denied to the 
ladies. 

The fraternity are Capuchins of 
the ("istereian order of St. Heiioit. 

Sedibit soUtarius, el tacebif” is 
their rule ; and even (as in the case 
of J)e Ilaiice) in the agonies of death, 
the fathers have resisted a breach of 
it, by expiring rather than commu- 
nicate those wants, the relief of 
which might have lengthened their 
existence. 

La Trappe, unlike many of its 
contemporaries, invited not the indo- 
lent to slumber wdthiii its walls ; but 
it opened an asylum to those who 
had plunged in all the disorders and 
dissipations of life; whose minds 
were racked with the retrospect of 
a dark line of sins ; and who indulg- 
ed the idea (sanctioned by the Jlo- 
mish ritual,) that vehemence of hu- 
miliation might atone for past crimes. 
Though we may condemn a system 
which would lead us to suppose, that 
the severities of one period of life, 
would of themselves expiate the 
offences of a former, yet we cannot 
but respect the piety of many of 
these recluses. The great point of 
regret is, that any body of men 
should withdraw themselves so com- 
pletely from the ability of practising 
the c|?arities of life — should deny 
themselves those comforts which 
I’roviderice has bountifully scattered 
around, and debar themselves from 
the use of speech, the noblest cha- 
racteristic of maukiiid. 

It was with feelings of regard for 
its inhabitants, as well as with those 
of regret at viewing men grovelling 
under such mistaken notions, that I 
look my leave of La Trappe, and en- 
tered again those busy scenes of life, 
which, though marked by disorder, 
form the allotted syiherc of man. 

I remain iny dear , ^vc. 

G. II. P. 
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A LEGEND OF ISCHIA.* 

Thkre is a dreamy softness, us day fades, 
fathering along the ether ; it pervades 
'Fhe sea and earth, and o'er the wakeful soul 
A deepening hue of meditation flings. 

Whilst the advanqjng shadows thinly roll 
O'er the bright waters ; from their obscure wings 
Shedding oblivion on all mundane things. 

In the pale clearness of the delicate sky 
Yon mountain rears its-ever-during head, 

O’er which the ocean's habitant once sped. 

Now echoing to the sea-gull's wailing cry ; 

Lonely it stands, lifting to heaven its brow. 

Scath'd with the levin-flash, where clouds repose 
Their dreary forms, when the sirocco blows 
Its baleful breath on withering man ; but now 
Its rugged lineaments are pictured fair 
i)n evening's wan expanse ; and on the height 
'Fhe convent tenants breathe a taintless air. 

On whose pellucid wings their vesper prayer, 

IJnniix’d with aught of earth, springs in its upward flights 
The breezes, winnowing round each fairy hill, 

So mildly blow, that scarce the clustering vine 
Waves with their gentle fanning, as they still 
Among its odours playfully entwine. 

And now the moon brightens her crescent pale, 

With one sole star, streaming celestial light ; 

And, from the dusky hill and shadowy vale. 

With her fair beam scatters the gloom of night. 

See ! Meteor-like, beneath the tendril bower. 

The wheeling fire-fly shoots his flame serene. 

Kindling with living flash the twilight hour. 

And glancing on the vine-leaf's tender green ; 

\Yhilst the last bird of even, which all night long 
Pours to the listening wood his plaintive note. 

In fitful sweetness tunes his liquid song. 

Anon, in melody's fiill tide to float. 

On the enraptur'd ear : — no other sound 
Breaks the deep seeming thoughtfulness around. 

It was in such a night, when storms were o'er. 

When the rent cloud had sail'd in blackness by. 

Leaving in lovelier blue the vernal sky ; 

When the bright wave soft rippled to the shore. 

And winds were hush'd : — it was in such a night. 

Upon the silent swelling of the tide, • 

A boat was seen, in solitary plight, 

Drifting to Ischia's coast, with none to guide 
Its reckless course ; but on the risings sheen 
Of that calm sea, near ever, and more near. 

It came, as if a spirit's hand unseen 


♦ Ischia is a small romantic island, of volcanic origin, in the vicinity of tlw Bay of 
Naples. A church is erected in the Vale of LaCco, in honour of Santa Restituta, 
the patroness of the island, whose festival annually attracts, not only the islan^rs, 
attired in their best garb, but also the more devout Catholics from Naples, to worship a 
her shrine, and indulge in the revelries of a species of holy fair which w held for several 
days to grace tlie occasion. 

Voi.. 111. * N ' 
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Had led it gently from the re^lm of fear. 

Some boat, perchance, torn by the sweeping gale 
And bounding surge, from a neglectful bark ; 

Or the sole relic ot some hapless sail. 

Wreck'd on Italia's shore, when tempests dark 
Scowl'd in the sounding heavens,— -whose luckless crew. 

With unclosed eyes, fix'd in eternal sleep. 

Cold and unshrowded in the weltering deep. 

To home, to light, and life, have bid adieu." — 

Within yon little bay, whose gentle wave, 

Claspt by those arms, feels no disturbing gale. 

Whose playful ripplings idly love to lave 
The yellow sands that skirt the sloping vale, — 

There, where the glimmering air its doubtful gleans 
Sheds soft upon the waters, like the play 
Of wilder'd fancy in a matin dream. 

The alien boat in peaceful haven lay. 

And other boats around the stranger press. 

And with experienced looks the seaman eyes 
The shapely contour of his easy prize. 

Whilst vaguely circulates the erring guess 
Of port and destiny. Why do they stand 
With one consent in still and silent gaze. 

As if the touch of an enchanter's wand 
Had frozen them to shapes of mute amaze ? 

What is't they look on ?— Wrapt in slumber deep. 

And shadowed by the evening's falling gloom, 

A female form reclin'd ; quiet her sleep ; 

Her face dropp'd on an arm, polish'd and fair ; 

The fiuttering wind had strewn her silken hair 
Of black o'er a pale cheek ; most calm and holy 
Was her repose ; yet trace of melancholy 
Had sunken there, of meek distress to tell. 

Her breathing was as still as the odorous smell 
Exhal'd from pulseless flowers ; nor could be seen 
Motion of lips, or the fair bosom's swell — 

So hush'd she lay, so fearfully serene I 
The dark and silken lasher qvershade 
An eye half open, glaz'd, and strangely still — 

And then her touch — ah heavens ! — liow deathly chill ! — 
Alas ! the young, the beauteous maid is dead ! 

Oh ! bear her gently in your manly arms. 

And sing a requiem to her parted soul. 

Even as ye gaze on her dissolving charms, 

Nipp'd by the frost of an untimely doom. 

Let the slow strain to heaven's bright portals roll : 

And when the stranger asks in future time. 

Who- rests the inmate of her sainted tomb ? 

Tell him, a virgin of a foreign clime. 

Who, faithful to her creed, ne'er bent the knee 
To any god of mortal mould ; that He 
Who kens the latent impulse of the heart. 

Amidst ordeals of infernal birth. 

Did, in her hour of need, his strength impart. 

And turn to marvelling fear the demon inirtli 
Of Painims' frenzy, 04 they saw the flame. 

Prepared to desolate that beauteous clay. 

Round her soft limbs innocuously play. 

And frustrate thus their ineflectual aim : 

That, harden'd still in heart, in a lone boat 
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At length they pUus’d her unresisting form, 

With things aedagrable, thus left to float 
And perish on the tide by lire or storm. 

But neither fire nor flood had power to harm 
One precious limb ; the fire hath shot in air. 

And the strong surge hath curl’d in vain alarm. 

And hath not hurt one solitary hair : 

But God, who saw the sorrows of the maiti. 

Lull’d her in peaceful sleep ; and as the breatli 
Of dreams most holy on her faint lips play’d, 

He took her to himself: — ^thus gentle was her death !- 


ON THE SONGS OF THE PEOPLE OF GOTHIC, OR TEUTONIC RACE. 


The character of a people is faith- 
fully expressed in their popular 
songs. It has been truly observed 
of such compositions, that, like the 
pulsation and breathing, they are 
the sign and measure of the inward 
life. 'J'hat the lyrical productions 
of which we are about to treat, con- 
stitute an excellent index to the cha- 
racter of that particular race of men 
to which they belong, may, we think, 
be made very apparent ; but, be- 
fore entering on these productions, 

, it m\ist be permitted to us to offer 
a few words on those peculiarities of 
disposition and habit which consti- 
tute and distinguish the character in 
<]uestion. 

A number of circumstances concur 
in forming the character of a people. 
The nature of the government, the 
nature of the country, their oepupa- 
tioiT, their religion, and a variety of 
other particulars, have necessarily 
more or less inlluencc on their habits 
and modes of thinking and feeling. 
Much, however, also must be con- 
ceded to depend on the natural and 
original temperament of a people. 
It is this which disposes them more 
to the reception of one set of im- 
pressions than another ; and thus 
accounts for the habits which grow 
up amongst them in their social in- 
fancy. The sanguine temperament 
of the African Negro, and the cold 
and phlegmatic temperament of the 
American Indian, will always, under 
all circumstances, so long as these 
two races of men shall remain un- 
mixed, ensure an essential diversity 
in their character. -^The races of Eu- 
rope do not, indeed, afford such a 
marked contrast ; and the intercourse 
of nations, every day becoming more 
intimate, has a tendency to wear 


down and soften original distinc- 
tions : still, however, we perceive 
tribe^, or families of people, in Eu- 
rope, which the common observer 
feels convinced at a first glance, 
must have proceeded from essentially 
different stocks. For instance, the 
nations of the Gothic, or Teutonic 
race — namely, the ftcaudinaviaiis, 
and the people of their dependent 
islands, — the Upper and Lower Ger- 
mans (fiicluding Swiss, Alsatians, 
Flemings, and Dutch,) — the Knglisli 
and Lowland Scots, — not merely 
speak branches of one common lan- 
guage, but have a htrong family 
likeness, both in features, com- 
plexion, and figure, and in charac- 
ter and disposition : — while the Cel- 
tic race again, differs strongly from 
the former, not merely in langu^e, 
but in all the other particulars just 
enumerated. 

Switzerland displays this marked 
distinction very strikingly. So far 
back as its authentic modem his- 
tory extends, it has consisted of two 
leading divisions — the Gcmian coun- 
tiy, and the Roman country — 
Romani). Now, though religious 
tenets have great influence on a peo- 
ple’s temper — and it has been gene- 
rally observed on the Continent, that 
Catholics (whether from tlic number 
of holidays, processions, and shows 
they have,— or the hostility of their 
religion to thinking,) are, upon the 
whole, much more gay and volatile 
than Protestants — ^yet the* people of 
the Pays de Vaud, and of the other 
Roman districts, who are not only 
Protestants, but Calvinists,— the most 
austere of all Protestants,— ^are in- 
finitely more brisk and cheerftd than 
the Catholics of the German coun- 
try. — Again, the Gauls in the time 
N2 
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of Cmar, were notorious for their 
versatile and mercurial disposition ; 
and for this the modern French 
fchicfly Gauls) have always been 
famed.— The grave and phlegmatic 
disposition assigned to the Germans 
by Tacitus, is as characteristic of 
their descendants, as the large 
limbs, the fair hair and complexion, 
and blue or hazel eyes, which he 
also assigned to them. — The politi- 
cal Institutions of all the Teutonic 
countries, even yet retain traces, more 
or less distinct, of the manners and 
habits so forcibly described by the 
Roman historian ; and it was truly 
observed by Montesquieu, that the 
English constitution was formed in 
the woods of Germany. 

The prevailing character M the 
Teutonic nations is obtuseness of 
the senses, or tardiness in receiving 
sensual impressions ; sincerity and 
singleness of ' disposition ; constancy 
and perseverance in pursuit. — Their 
appearance and movements are 
heavy, and ungraceful. Rut from 
their constancy in pursuit, and their 
power of dwelling long on one ob- 
ject, they have reached greater ex- 
cellence in certain important bran- 
ches of knowledge and accpiirement, 
than people of a more quick and 
mercurial disposition. — Though their 
want of delicacy of tact may prevent 
them from ever becoming the greatest 
painters or statuaries, — they have 
produced a Copernicus, a Kepler, a 
Tycho Brahe, a Newton, a Bacon, a 
Hobbes, and a Leibnitz. — They have 
planted themselves in the wildernesses 
of the new world ; and, by patient 
labour, converted thetn into flourish- 
ing communities : while the French, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese, in similar 
situations, have yielded to external 
circumstances, and either trifled away 
their time on the spot where they 
first planted themselves, — or become 
savages with the natives. The co- 
lonists of the former in Russia and 
Poland, have displayed the same 
perseverance. From their sincerity 
of disposition, and their freedom from 
distrust ^d jealousy, they are pe- 
culiarly adapted for acting in union. 

The intercourse between the sexes 
has always been of a more elevated 
character with them, than with any 
other race. Tacitus expressly states, 
that of all the barbarians known to 
the Romans, the Germans alone en- 


tertained a high regard for women ; 
and this regard displayed itself. In 
the middle ages, in chivalry, — an in- 
stitution which flowed naturally out 
of their character — and the circum- 
stance- of the times. 

To gaiety, in tlie genuine sense of 
the word, they are strangers. In 
their mirth, as in every thing else, 
they are deficient in ease ; — their wit, 
which is often forcible, has seldom a 
spontaneous appearance, but usually 
that of effort. Even their language 
is stamped with the directness and 
sincerity which belongs to their cha- 
racter. It was justly observed, by 
Leibnitz, that a person writing or 
speaking in one of the Teutonic 
languages, with a view to conceal 
his meaning, will find it more diffi- 
cult to succeed in his object than if 
he used any other tongue. It was 
a Frenchman who observed, that 
language was given to man to conceal 
his thoughts ! 

The points of difference between 
the Teutonic and the Celtic race are 
obvious to the most superficial ob- 
server. The Celt is of an ardent 
and impetuous temperament ; raj)id 
ill all his movements ; quick in his 
perceptions ; he has a keen intuitive 
glance, and naturally expresses him- 
self in bold and figurative language. 
He is, at the same time, much more 
fickle and inconstant, and much less 
cordial and sincere. If nu/re sciiKi- 
ble t^ kindness, he is also more prone 
to anger and revenge than his Saxon 
neighbour. 

If tliere exists an intimate connec- 
tion between the character of a peo- 
ple and their songs, we may expect 
that the songs of different nations 
belonging to the same common race, 
should bear a characteristic re- 
semblance, corresponding with the 
affinity of habit and disposition. — 
Accordingly, it hwpens, that the 
songs and ballads of tne various peo- 
ple of the Teutonic stock, have all 
one common stamp impressed on 
them, and are even generally of tlie 
same mechanical structure. Differ^ 
ence of government, situation, oc- 
cupation, has of course had its 
influence; but the type is every- 
where percentibly the same> — and in 
the dales ot Norway and Switzer*- 
land, the recesses of the Black Fo- 
rest, the marshes of the Elbe and 
Weser, the sands of Pomerania, to 
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the smiling plains of England, we 
can trace an astonishing similarity 
in the popular songs, and in the 
manner of singing them. At the 
same time we must take into account 
that the original race has, in some of 
these countries, received more ad- 
mixtures than in others ; and this 
admixture has certainly had its in- 
fluence on their lyrical effusions, — 
particularly on the music. Of all 
the nations in question, the Lowland 
Scots have, perhaps, received the 
most of this admixture ; accordingly 
they now retain least of the original 
common Gothic character ; and this 
circumstance, as will be shown 
hereafter, has strongly influenced 
their songs. 

No particular song can be pre- 
served by tradition for any very 
great length of time ; for what pas- 
ses from mouth to mouth, and from 
heart to heart, must experience 
changes in each stage of transmis- 
sion. But as the new flows gradu- 
ally out of the old, as the genera- 
tions of men flow gradually out of 
each other, — and the new, as well 
as the old, being popular only from 
its accordance with the general feel- 
ing, — though individual identity is 
lost, a general identity is preserved. 
One mode of composition may gra- 
dually supplant another; now dis- 
coveries may be made ; rhyme may 
banish alliteration ; hut, as the ITeu- 
tonic language, though much modi- 
fied, still remains fundamentally the 
same after a lapse of 2000 years, 
we may reasonably believe that the 
character of the songs, continues fun- 
damentally the same from the earliest 
times. It is hardly, therefore, go- 
ing too far to afErm, that the liallad 
of Chevy Chace (in none of its exist- 
ing forms of any great antiquity) or 
one of the Danish Kaempe Viscr , — 
still bears a resemblance to the songs 
sung by the antient Germans on 
rushing to battle, or those which 
were afterwards collected by order 
of Charlemagne. 

The song and music of the Celts are 


quite distinct in character from those 
of their neighbours, t The poetry is 
bold and figurative ; and the ardour 
of a warm and enthusiastic imagina- 
tion boils over on every object with- 
in its reach. I’he music is animated 
and impassioned in the highest de- 
gree ; the strains are at times abso- 
lutely heart rending. Sir Walter 
Scott in Marmion has happily de- 
scribed the character of the pathetic 
Celtic airs : — 

The air he chose was wild and sad ; 

Such have I heard in Scottish land 
Rise from the busy harvest band, 

When falls before the mountaineer. 

On Lowland plains, the ripen'd ear ; — 

Now one shrill voice the notes prolong. 

Now a wild chorus swells the song: 

Oft have 1 listen'd and stood still. 

As it came soften'd up die hill. 

And deem'd it die lament of men 
Who languish’d for their nadve glen ; 

And thought how sad would be such sound 
On Susquehana’s swampy ground, 
Kentucky's wood-encumber'd brake. 

Or wild Ontario's boundless lake, 

Where heart-sick exiles in their strain 
Recall'd fair Scodand's hUls again ! 

Of tlie Celtic poetry few specimens ' 
have been laid before the English 
public ; but we can have no difficul- 
ty in pronouncing from these, that 
its qualities are the very opposite of 
those of the Teutonic poetry. — We 
may safely affirm of the following 
extract, from the literal translation 
of a modern Gaelic poem, by an old 
mountain sportsman, who could nei- 
ther read nor write, that it does not 
bear the least resemblance to any 
thing in the whole range of Teutonic 
poetry, from the first of the Norse, 
or Anglo-Saxon lays, down to the 
last popular ballad that has been in- 
dited. — The poet thus addresses him- 
self to the rock Guanich, the most 
conspicuous object in the range of 
his favourite sport : 

Rock of my heart ! the secure rock ; 

That rock wheremy childhood was cherish’d! 
The joyous rock, — fresh, flowery, haunt of 
birds, — ^ 

The rock of hinds, and bounding stags !— 


* Sec Ghimm’s Deutsche Grammatik^ (Gottingen, 1819, — Bohte, Ixmdon,) a 
grammar of all the branches of our common tongue, at the various stages of their pro- 
gress from the earliest times to the present, and a work of immense learning and in- 
c^ciilable utility to the English antiquary. 

+ The music of* the Ltiwland Scots b chiefly Celtit; a circumstance to be traced to 
that admixture before noticed by us. 
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the. ea^ee round its predpioeS)--. 
Sweet its cuekoos and swans^ 

More cheering still the bleating 
Of its fauns, idd-spotted. 

lUick of my heart! the g^eat rock ! 

^elovM is the green plain under its extre- 
mity;— 

More delightful is die deep valley behind it 
Than the rich fields and proud castles of the 
stranger ! 

More pleasant to me than tlie humming 
song of the rustic, 

Over the quern, as he grinds the crackling 
oom; 

The low cry of the stag of brownish hue, 
On the de^vity of the mountain, in the 
Storm- 

Bock of my heart ! thou rock of refuge ! 
The rock of leaves, of water-cresses, of 
freshening showers ; 

Of the lofty, beautiful grassy heights : 

Far distant from the sh^y brink of the sea. 

On the hillock of fairies 1 sit, when the re- 
tiring sun 

Points his last beam upwards to the sum- 
mit of the hill : 

I look on the end of Loch Treig: — 

The sheltering rock where the chase was 
wont to be ! 

The song and the music of the 
Teutonic race are of quite a dififerent 
cast.— To the music we shall after- 
wards allude more particularly 
but, in passing, we must observe, that 
Mr. George Chalmers is quite mis- 
taken when he supposes, on the au- 
thority of Hawkins, that the English 
have no national music** They 
have a national music, which has a 
strong resemblance to that of the 
other Teutonic nations. — The Teuto- 
nic song bears the stamp of cordiality 
and artless sincerity. It has nothing 
of the easy dignity of the Spanish 
romances, two of which Percy has 
spoiled by an absurd attempt to give 
them an English cast ; nor of the vo- 
luptuous luxuriance of the Venetian 
Barcarolles ; nor of tke pointed light- 
ness, and airy gaiety of the French 
Vaudevilles ; nor of the wit, and 
touching simplicity of the Lithuanian 
Dainos * — But there is an earnestness, 
a frankness, a homely sincerity, and 
kind hearCidness, about the Teutonic 
ballads and songs, which cause them, 
in the long nin, perhaps, to take a 
stronger hold of the afifections, and 
make a deeper impression on the 
hearty than those of any other peo- 
ple. 

It is, however, high time to enter 
on that particular consideration of 


the songs of the people of the Teu- 
tonic race> which we proposed to 
ourselves as the main object of this 
article. 

Without losing ourselves in the pe- 
riods which precede record, or at- 
tempting to define the occupations of 
the Scalds, or the difference between 
them and the Druids, we shall go no 
farther back than the earliest of the 
genuine monuments of the songs of 
our forefathers. From that period, 
the resemblance in tone and charac- 
ter to those of the present day is 
to be continuedly and clearly traced. 

The oldest Teutonic song yet dis- 
covered, is the song of Hildebrand 
and Hadubrand, published at Cassel, 
in 1812, from a manuscript of the 
latter end of the eighth century. — 
It is in alliteration ; relates to a tra- 
dition of the old Pagan times ; and is 
supposed to have been composed cen- 
turies before the date of the manu- 
script. — We may also here mention 
that, in tlic poetical version of the 
Gospels, in Allemanuish rliyme, by 
Otfried, a native of Swabia, a monk of 
Weissenburg, in Alsace, (composed 
between 863 and ^^72,^ there are oc- 
casionally passages oi a lyrical cha- 
racter ; and more particularlv one 
which has reference to the poet s own 
longing for his native home. 

Before the discovery of the song of 
Hildebrand and Hadubrand, that on 
the victory of King Lewis over the 
Noftli men (dated 881,) was gene- 
rally accounted the oldest. This 
song is in rhyme. The following is 
its commencement, which we give 
as literally as possible, without en- 
deavouring to retain the rhyme. 

A king I do know, 

Ix)rd licwls is his name ; 

He delights to serve God 
Because God rewards him. 

A fatherless child was he ; 

Much had he cause to grieve, 

But God he did choose him 
And rear'd him himself : 

He gave him many brave 
And noble men uv serve him ; 

A throne here in Franken:— . 

Long may he fill it ! 

Towards the conclusion of this 
song, there are some spirited and 
highly cliaracteristic lines : — 

Long it was not 
Ere the Northmen he found, 

“ God be praised ! he exclaimed — 
His wish was fulfilled..— 
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Boldly rides the king ; 

The battle song he sung. 

And together they all sung, 
Kyrieleison ! 

The song it was sung, 

The fight was begun, 

The blood rose in the cheeks 
Of the exulting Franks ! 

In England^ we have a curious 
fragment of a piece composed by Ca- 
nute the Great. — ^As he was navigat- 
ing by the Abbey in the Isle of Ely, 
he heard the monks chanting their 
psalms and anthems, and was 
struck with the melody, that he com- 
posed a ballad on the occasion, which 
began thus : — 

Merie sungen the muneches binnen Ely 

Tha Cnut Ching reuther by ; 

Roweth, Cnites, noer the land 

And here we thes muneches sang ! * 

This composition of the eleventh 
century possesses all the character- 
istics of the ballad of later ages. 

The Niehclungen Lied, which has 
lately engaged so much of the atten- 
tion of the learned in Gerniany, is a 
series of rhapsodies or songs, the 
subjects of which are partly histori- 
cal, partly fictitious, and belong to 
an early period of the history of the 
Germanic nations. The rhapsodies, in 
the fonn in which they now appear, 
are of the thirteenth century ; but 
they are universally allowed to have 
been originally composed long before 
that time. They are quite the ballad 
in style and structure, as the follow- 
ing specimen from the commencement 
of the work will show : — 

To us in aiitient stories 
Many wonders are told, 

Of praise-worthy heroes 
Of valour most bold ; 

Of mirth and bridal feasts 
Of weeping and dismay, 

Of battles of stout warriors, 

Great wonders hear you may ! 

There was brought up in Burgundy 
A noble maiden ; 

In all the lands around 
A fairer was not seen ; 

Her name was Chriemhilt 
She fiiir was to behold. 

And for her sake did lose his life 
Full many a warrior bold. 


The first Scot’s song is to be found 
in theChronicteofWyntown, which 
was completed between 1420 and 
1424. — The song itself is, however, 
of a much more antient date, and 
must have been composed shortly af- 
ter the death of King Alexander, in 
1285.— -After dwelling on the wise 
regulations of this monarch, and the 
plenty which prevailed in his reign> 
Wyiitown thus introduces the song: 

This Salyhyd fra he deyd suddenly : 

This sang wes made of h 3 ma for-thi.— 
Quhen Alysandyr oure kyng wes dede 
That Scotland led in Luve and Le, 

Away wes sons of Ale and Brede, 

Of Wyne and Wax, of Gamyn and Glc : 

Oure Gold wes changyd into Lede : 

Cryst,^ borne in-to Virgynyt^ 

Succour Scotland and remede 
That stad is in perplexyt6 ! 

With the exception of one or two 
stanzas, preserved in English chro- 
nicles, all the old Scots songs have 
perished. The lyrical pieces of that 
nation, which exist in an entire 
shape, though many of them, no 
doubt, revivals of other productions, 
belong to a comparatively recent pe- 
riod. 

I’lic English are comparatively 
rich in old ballad literature. Every 
one knows the curious series on Ro- 
bin Hood, of various dates: — ^and 
the very antient ballad of which the 
oldest copy extant, without date, 
bears to be imprinted at London, 
in Lothburye, by Wyllyam Copland/’ 
beginning : 

Mery it was in Grene Forest, 

Amonge the leves grene, 

When that men walke east and west 
Wytli bowes and arrowes kene, 

To ryse the dereout of theyr deiuie. 

Such sightes hath ofte bene sene. 

As by thre yemen of the north countrey, 

By them it is I meane : 

The one of them bight Adam Bel, 

The other Clym ot the Cloimh, 

The thvrd was William of Cloudesly 
An archer good ynough. — 

Besides these, there are several in 
Percy, unquestionably genuine, 
longing to a very remote peri^.— 
Some exquisite fragments have been 
preserved by Shakspeare in his im- 


Merry sung the monks within Ely 
As Cnut the king was rowing by : 
Row, my men, near the land 
And hear wc these mohks’ song. 
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mortal works ; and the second act of 
the old comedy of Gammer Gurton's 
Needle^ opefns with that convivial 
pong, which is yet, perhaps, un- 
eqimed in our language, and which 
soil retains its popularity, begin- 
ning. 

Back and side go bare, go bare, 

Both ibot and hand go cold : 

But belly, God send thee good ale ynough, 
Whetifier it be new or old ! 

A number of carols for particular 
periods of the year, the composition 
of a very remote age, are still tena- 
ciously retained by the common peo- 
ple of England. — Some of the Christ- 
mas carols, for instance, as well as 
the tunes to which they are sung, 
are very antient. — The colloquies be- 
tween Joseph and Mary, bespeak an 
age of great simplicity; when the 
idea of religion being endangered by 
homely allusions to, and even an 
approximation to jokes on some of 
its most sacred mysteries, never once 
entered the head, either of those 
who made, or those who heard them, 
r— For instance, in one of the carols, 
still usually sung in the metropolis, 
the following passage occurs ; 

As Joseph and' walk'd through the 
garden so gay, 

Where the cherries they grew upon every 
tree. 

Then bespoke Mary, with words both meek 
andmUd, 

Ckthcr me some cherries, Joseph, they run 
so in my mind ; 

Pathcr me some cherries, for 1 am with 
child. 

Then bespake Joseph, with words most 
unkind, 

Let them gather thee cherries that got thee 
widi child ! — 

Now, such a composition as this 
could only have originated in a sim- 
ple age, when men no more thought 
the truths of religion could even be 
<;^uestioned, th^ t^eydhought it pos- 
sible to question the sqccesi^ion of 
ni^t to day, and day to mght. 

The Gernians have fewer pf what 
may properly be called gcquine old 
^laas than* the English or* Danes. 
Tet among*jthe peasantry of the dif- 
ferent provinces of that extensive 
country, b, number of characteristic 
ballads wd songs are current, many 
pf them handed down from the re- 
niotest ages. The attention of the 
learned public was first called to this 
spl^ject, in latter times, by Herder, a 


man of wonderful power of imagi- 
nation, who published, in 1778 and 
79, a collection of popular songs, in 
two volumes ; containing specimens 
from almost every language of Eu- 
rope, translated with a truth and 
fidelity of which in England we have 
not the slightest conception. His 
Waly Waly, Baloo my Babe, Sir Pa- 
trick Spence, are as completely Scotch 
as his Passeavase El Rey Moro, is 
Spanish. In Herder's collection, the 
number of German songs bear no 
great proportion to the whole. Since 
nis time, however, the collectors 
have laid many of the popular lyrical 
productions of Germany and Swit- 
zerland before the public ; sometimes 
accompanied with 'their proper airs. 
Of these collectors, Elwert, Bothe, 
von Seckendorf, Nikolai, Grater, Ar- 
nim and Brentano, Busching and 
von der Hagen, Goerres, and Mei- 
nert, are among the most distiri- 
guished. 

The publication of Amim and 
Brentano, called Des Knahen Wuri- 
ikrhom, consisting of three well filled 
8vo. volumes, contains a great num- 
ber of genuine popular songs, some 
of them from old Chronicles, and 
MSS j and many collected with great 
labour from the peasantry of the dif- 
ferent provinces. — It also contains 
a curious collection of the rhymes 
and songs of the children in vari- 
ous parts, or what we call Nursery 
Rhymps. The following extract from 
a ballad of the Black Forest, taken 
down from the recitation of a female 
peasant, seventy-six years old, trans- 
lated almost literally, reminds us 
strongly of the ditties of our own 
peasantry. The ballad is called Earl 
Frederick ; the subject of it is the 
murder of a young woman by Earl 
Frederick ; because his mother would 
not consent to his marrying her. He 
goes, notwithstanding, to bring her 
home, and in conducting her 

He draws from the sheath his gleaming 
sword, 

And stabb'd his maiden most piteously ; 

“ Now know I that slie’s sure to die : 
Then he drew out his shirt so white, 

And in the wound he dipped it strait, 

The siiirt was coloured red all o'er. 

As if it had been washed in gore : 

Into the court he then did ride, 

Bearing with him his wounded bride ; 

To meet him out his nioUicr run, 

“ You're welcome home again my son. 
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With thy young bride so wan and pale 

O why then is Uiy bride so p^e F 
And why too are her looks cast down, 

As it' with child she had been gone ? ’* 

“ Now mother hold thy tongue, I pray. 
And speak not in this cruel way ; 

It is no child that makes her pale, 
iShe has receiv*d a deadly wound.'* — 

This tragic wedding, the death of 
the bride, the slaughter of Earl Fre- 
derick by her father, and the roses 
and lilies that grew out of the graves 
of the two lovers, form a poj^iular 
subject with the peasantry in differ- 
ent parts of Germany, and many va- 
rious versions of the ballad are cur- 
rent. 

The celebrated ballad of Leonora, 
by Biirger, has sometimes been traced 
to the English ballad, called, the 
SulFolk Miracle; or a relation of a 
young man, who, a month after his 
death, appeared to his sweetheart, 
and carried her on horseback, behind 
him, for forty miles, in two hours, and 
was never seen after but in his 
grave but Dr. Althof, the intimate 
friend and biographer of Biirger, has 
satisfactorily shown that he could 
not possibly have been acquainted 
with the English ballad, as it is not 
to be found in the Gottingen library, 
the only jdace where Burger could 
have seen it : and he has pointed out 
at the same time the true source of 
the Gcnnan composition. — Biirger, 
one moonlight night, heard a peasant 
girl sing an old German Song, of 
which three lines remained engraven 
on his memory ; but, notwithstand- 
ing all his efforts, he was unable 
afterwards to obtain any trace of it. 
There is a complete copy of this cu- 
rious ditty in the JVunderhorn , — of 
which the following is a close trans- 
lation : 

The stars beam in the sky, 

The moon it shines so bright ; 

How quick the dead do ride ! 

Open the window, love ! 

And let me in to thee ; 

I cannot long here be. 

The cock already crows. 

It chaunts to us the day, 

I dare no longer stay. 

Far, far, have I ridden. 

Two hundred leagues of way ! 

And still must ride to day. 

O dearest heart of mine. 

Come get thoe up behind. 

The way tliou'lt pleasant find ! 


Yonder, in Hungary Land, 

A little house have I, 

Thither my way doth lie ’ 

Upon a wide spread heath. 

My house is ready made, 

For me and for my bride. 

Let me no longer stay ! 

Come quick my love, come, come. 

And let us to our home. 

The little stars us light. 

The moon it shines so bright. 

How quickly ride the dead i 

Now whither wilt thou take me, 

O (rod what can'st thou mean. 

All in the darksome night ! 

With tlice I canned ride, 

Tliy little bed’s too strait, 

And too far is the gait. 

O come and lay thee down. 

Sleep, my love, sleep away. 

Until the judgment day. 

There is an old Norse ballad, bear- 
ing a close resemblance to the above, 
from which Oehlenschlager, in his 
Palnatoke, has taken the following 
three lines ; 

The moon it shines. 

The dead man grins, 

O be thou not so red ! 

Some curious German ballads have 
been preserved by John Henry Jung, 
who was born in 1740, — a man of a 
very singular character, who gave to 
the world an account of his own re- 
markable life, under the title of i/ea- 
7\i/ Stilling’s Biography. This indi- 
vidual was intended to be a charcoal 
burner, but chose rather to be a tailor. 
Having a strong love of knowledge, 
he instructed himself in his hours of 
leisure, and became candidate for the 
place of preceptor of a school. Fail- 
ing in his attempt, he was obliged 
to return to his trade, from which, 
however, he was occasionally called 
to act as a private teacher in families. 
He became afterwards a physician, 
and professor, and died a privy couii- 
cellor of Baden ! — He was a man of 
a most amiable and sincere charac- 
ter ; and his account of his own life 
is supposed to be one of the most ve- 
ridical works of the kind ever com- 
osed. His piety was of a fervent, 
ut at the same time of a visionary 
cast. He believed in the intercourse 
of departed spirits with the living, 
and his peculiar doctrines on this 
subject u'erc espoused by many peo- 
ple in dilferent parts of Germany. 
The following ballad, among others. 
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is given by. Jung^ in his biography. 
A peasant^ he says, told him the fol- 
lowing story respecting it : 

A little down there, you see the castle 
of Geisenberg ; straight behind it there is 
a high mountain, witli tliree heads, of 
wliicb the middle one is still called the 
Kindelsberg. There, in old times, stood a 
castlu of that name, in which dwelt knights 
wJio were very ungodly people. — God be- 
came, at length, weary of them ; and there 
arrived late, one evening, a white little 
man at the castle, who announced to them 
that they sliould all die within tliree days : 
as a sign, he told them tliat the same night 
on which he spake, a cow would produce 
two lambs. This accordingly happened ; 
but no one minded the prophecy, except 
the youngest son, the knight Siegmund, 
and a daughter, who was a very beautiful 
maiden : these two prayed day and night. 
The others all died of the plague, and these 
two were saved. Now here, on the Geisen- 
berg, there was also a bold young knight, 
who constantly rode a large black horse ; * 
on which account he was always called the 
knight with tlic black horse, lie was a 
wicked man, who was always robbing and 
murdering. This knight fell in love with 
llic maiden, on the Kindelsberg, and was 
determined to have her ; but the thing had 
a bad ending ; I know an old wmg on this 
story. (Here he sung the song.) The af- 
fecting melody, (continues ,/ung) and the 
story itself, produced such an effect on AV/V- 
(.fung) that he often visiteil the old 
l»casant, who sung the song to him, till he 
got it by heart.” 

At Kindelsberg, on the castle liigh, 

An antient lime-tree grows, 

AV’itli goodly branches, wide outspread, 
AVhieh rave as the wild wind blows. 

There stands a stem, both broad and tall, 
Quite close this lime-tree behind ; 

It is grey, and rough all over with moss, 
And it shakes not in tlie wind. 

There sleeps a maiden the mournfnl sleep, 
Vrho to her knight was true ; — 

He was a noble count of tli* JMark, 

Her case she well might rue. — 

With her brother to a distant land 
To a knight’s feud he did repair ; 
lie gave to the maiden the iron hand, 

They parted jvitli many a tear: 

The time was now long past and gone. 

The Count he came not again ! 

By theUme-tree foot she sat her down. 

To give vent to her sorrow and pain. 

And there to her anotlier knight came ; 

A coal-black steed he was on, 

Unto the maiden he kindly spoke, 

And sought her heart to win. 


The maiden said, thou shalst,. I vow, 
Me for thy wife ne’er have 
When the lime-tree here shall wither’d 
stand, 

My heart to thee will I give ! ” 

The lime-tree still was high and young,, 
Up-hill, and down he passed, 

In search of a lime so large and so high, 
Till he found it at the last : 

Then out he went, in the moonshine bright. 
And dug up the lime-tree so green, 

And set the wither’d tree in its stead, 

And the turf laid down again. 

The maiden up in the morning rose, 

Her window was so light ; 

The lime-tree shade no more on it played ; 
She was seized with grief and afright ! — 

The maiden to the lime-tree run. 

Sat down with sorrow and pain. 

The knight he came, in haughty mood, 

And sought her heart again : — 

The maiden answer’d, in distress, 

“ Thou’lt ne’er be loved by me.” — 

The proud knight then he stabbed her dead. 
The Count grieved piteously ! — 

For he came home that very day. 

And saw, in sorrowful mood. 

How by the wither’d lime-tree lay 
The maiden in her blood ! 

And then a deep grave did he dig, 

For a bed of rest for his bride, 

And besought for a lime up-hill and down, 
And he placed it by her side. 

And a great stone he also placed, 

Which by the wind cannot shaken be ; — • 
There sleijps the maiden in peaceful rest, 

In the shade of the green lime tree. 

The following* passage is closely 
triinslatcd from the ballad of Maria 
and the Knight St. George, in a col- 
lection of old popular songs, in 
the dialect of the Kuhliindclien/* 
published in 1817. 

It’s up in the mountain, tlic vind it doth 
sweep, 

There Maria she sits and her child rocks 
asleep ; 

She rocks it asleep with her snow-white 
hand, 

And she uses for it no swaddling barid : 

() now I have laid my babic to rest. 

And with beautiful flowers 1 have cover’d 
its breast, 

With rosea and lilies, and clover so white, 
]My babie shall bleep as long as God will. 

It may not now be amiss to give 
some specimens of the mirthful songs 
of this people. The following extraet 
hi from the pilgrimage of the Bins^ 
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gauers ; an old popular song, in the 
collection of Hagen and Busching, 
with a very affecting tune, resembling 
an old church hymn. The song itself 
is very antient, and belongs to a time 
when great liberties were taken with 
sacred subjects. The Binsgauers 
having taken a pilgrimage, to St. Sal- 
vator's, state to him the object of 
their coming; and after l)cseeching 
him to look graciously on them, they 
proceed thus : 

O grant us good oats, and grant us good 
hay; 

Kyriclccison ; 

And free us aye from old women we 
pray; 

Kyrie-elecison ; 

Tlic young we like better, wc need hardly 
say; 

Juch Juch he, Kyri Kyrie — 
Glory be to KrLspel and to Salome! — 

0 free us also, we pray thee, from hail ; 

Kyriclecison : 

Or down from the altar we’ll knock thee 
without fail ; 

Kyriclccison : 

AV'^e’rc sufHciently rude, as right well you 
know ; 

Juch Jucli ho Kyri Kyrie — 
Glory be to Krispcl and to SaUmic ! 

Our parson would just be the man to our 
mind ; 

Kyri-elceison : 

If better to ])rea( h he were only inclined ; 
Tvyrielccison : 

With his cook maid he d.)es better as well 
you do know ; 

Jiidi Juch he, Kyri K/rie-t- 
Glory be to Krispcl and to Salome ! 

''riic following is also from the 
same collection. The “ IJcatli of 
Basic/’ has rcfcicncc to a f)aiiitiiig 
of death, l)y Holbein, at the church 
of Basle. 

When 1 a blithe young fellow was, 

1 married an old wife ; 

But ere tliree days were past and gone, 

I led a weary life. 

1 hied me then to the church yard. 

And unto death did pray, 

0 kind good death of Basle, 

Take my old wife away : 

And wlien back to the house I came, 

I^pad there my old wife lay ; 

1 to the waggon yoked the horse. 

And tlrovp my wife away. 

And when I to the church yard came, 

The grave was 'ready made ; 

O softly tread ye bearers, 

Beast my old wife awaited 


Come shovel, shovel, shovel up, 

My old and wicked wife ; 

For while she liv«i I wot she was. 

The plague of my young life ! 

Having deposited his old wife in 
the earth, he hastens home and gets 
a young one, who beats him from 
morning to night, and soon makes 
him regret her predecessor. 

The Himes have the richest col- 
lection of old ballads of all the Teu- 
tonic nations. These ballads, long 
known under the name of the Kiwmpe 
Viser, were, to' the number of one 
hundred, first printed by Anders 
Sorenson Vedel, in 1591, at the re- 
quest of the Queen of Denmark, 
Others were added in subsequent 
edifions, of which several appeared, 
both in Denmark and Norway. 

A volume of Tragica, or old Da- 
nish historical Love Songs, was pub- 
lished in 1657 ; and a hundred ballads 
were added, by IVter Syv, to Vedel’s 
collection, in 1695. A New Edition, 
enriched by several ballads from old 
manuscript collections, of which, to 
the honour of tlie fair sex, there had 
been many made in former days in 
Denmark, has lately been published in 
Copenhagen, with the old tunes to 
which they were sung.’* This curious 
collection of liallads, in a language 
so very like the north country En- 
glish, ought to he in the hands of 
every amateur of this species of lite- 
rature. It is divided into ballads 
relating to the old mythical period, — 
suj)ernatural and miraculous ballads, 
— historical ballads, — and lielitious 
ballads. AV ith u‘S])ect to their age, 
it cannot he exactly determined ; hut 
it has been allinned, l)y good judges, 
that, with the exception of live, in 
the historical class, all the rest are 
tlie composition of the 13th, Itth, 
and 15th centuries. ’J'he subjects 
to which the historical ballads relate, 
are many of them of a very ancient 
date ; the language is often lull of 
archaisms not to he found in the mo- 
iiiiments even of the 15th century; 
and several of them are referred to by 
name in the old Chronicles. 

Some of these ballads have been 
introduced with cousidcrable effect, 
by Oehlenschlager, in liis Dramas. In 
his Tragedy of Axel and Valborg, 
which is itself founded on a popular 
ballad, he introduces that of the 


To be had from Mr. Bohte, London. 
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Knight Aage in the following man- 
ner— 

Valborgm My Axel oft has told me with 
what skill 

You touch the harp — 

William. Oft times its tones 
Have soothed my troubled senses to repose: 

Valhorg. Well then, dear William, seat 
thee in that nook, 

Where, by my mother's grave a harp is 
himg. — 

How many a sleepless night has Valborg's 
voice 

Accompanied its tones among these graves ! 
How many a time with it has she begun 
The song of the Knight Aage ! Never sung 
Slie it to end ;'‘her feeble voice was drowned 
By scalding tears; but you, my noble 
William, 

Received, from God a nature more cro- 
bust: — 

Take you the golden harp, and scat your- 
self 

Down by the Royal pillar, facing Axel, 
And sing, with tuneftil string, your song to 
end, 

Whilst Valhorg kneels beside her Axel's 
corse — 

And do not, prithee, rise till all is o'er — 
TiU Else has her Aage joined in dcatlu 

It was tfie Knight Sir Aage, 

He to the island rode ; 

He betrothed Lady Else, 

She was so fair a maid ; 

He betrothed Lady Else, 

All witli tile gold so red. 

But on tile Monday after 
He in the earth was laid ; 

It was the Lady Else, 

And she did wail and weep, 

The Knight, Sir Aage heard her. 

Under tlic earth so deep ; 

Uprose the Knight, Sir Aage, 

Took his coffin up behind,* 

And hied him to her chamber door, 

His Lady fair to find: 

With the coffin he knockM^upon the door. 
Because he had no skin, 

O rise up Lady Else 
And let thy Aage in ! " 

Theu answered Lady Else, 

“ I will not ope my door, 

TUI thou repeat Christ Jesus' name, 

As Uiou couldst do before ! " 

O rise up little Else, 

And open thou thy door ; 

I can the name of Jesus name, 

As I could do before." 


Then up rose the proud Else, 

The tears fast down did flow, 

And in she let dear Aage, 

For whom she fdt such woe ; 

And then she took her golden comb^ 
Wherewith she comM his hair, 

And for every hair she redded, 

She dropt a bitter tcacr. 

“ Now, hear ye Knight, Sir Aage, 

My dearest love, O say. 

How was it under the black earth 
In the grave where you lay.” 

^ Every time thou merry art. 

And in thy mind art glad, 

Then pleasant is my grave to me, 

All round with rose leaves clad ; 

“ But every time tlipu grievest, 

And in tliy mind art sad, 

My coffin tlien it seems to be 
All filled with clotted blood. 

“ But now the red cock croweth, 

1 can no longer stay. 

To earth now hurry ^ the dead. 

And I must take the way. 

And now the black cock croweth. 

To earth must I descend, 

The gates of heaven wide open are, 

And I must quickly wend ! ” 

Upstood the Knight, Sir Aage, 

Took his coffin up behind, 

And dragged it on to the church yard. 
Painful he did it find ; — 

And now the I^ady Else, 

Her heart it was right sad, 

She went on with her Aage, 

AH lihrough the darksome wood ; 

She went with him all through the wood. 
And into the church yard, 

And then the Knight, Sir Aage, 

Lost the hue of his yellow hair ; 

And as he came to leave the yard, 

And into the church sped, 

O there the Knight, Sir Aage, 

Lost the hue of his cheeks so rcil ; 

“ Now hear thou little Else proud 
Hear me my dearest dear, 

See that thou never more do weep, 

For thy betrothed here ; 

And cast thine eye to heaven up, 

And little stars aboon, 

And thou wilt thereby come to know, 
How the night passeth on." 

She cast her eye to heaven up 
And to each little star ; 

Into the earth the dead man slipped, 

She never saw him more ! 


* In old dmes, ghosts were supposed to take their coffins with them— Sec the wooden 
cuts in the Heldcn^buch^ &c. 
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Now homo went Lady Else, 

Deep sorrowing all the way, 

And on the Monday after, 

She lay in the dark day. 

This affecting ballad was taken 
from a manuscript collection^ which 
belonged to Christiana, daughter of 
King Christian IV, and in which 
she wrote her name, with the date, 
24th June, 1660. The number of 
ballads closely resembling it, dis> 
persed throughout the various Teu- 
tonic countries, is very great indeed; 
and it is hardly going too far to af- 
firm, that something like it is to be 
found in almost every one of their 
provinces. The Suffolk IVIiradc, the 
original of Burger’s Leonora, and a 
Norse song, all of similar construc- 
tion, have already been noticed. The 
strongest likeness to it, however, is 
to be found in the famous Scots 
ballad of William and Margaret, 
which we believe was first published 
in Allan Ramsay’s Tea Table Miscel- 
lany. But, though in all these the 
resemblance is very great, it does not 
seem certain that any one country 
was indebted for the subject to ano- 
ther. The belief in ghosts follows 
naturally, from the belief that we do 
not wholly die ; and the most that the 
reason of an enlightened age can say 
on the subject, is, that allowing a 
continuation of our existence, in some 
shape or other, we know not whether 
the nature of that existence does or 
does not allow of an intercourse be- 
tween it and the mortal life. There 
is a difficulty in supposing an iden- 
tity of being, without an identity of 
affections ; and men in a rude age, 
naturally cling with fondness to the 
idea, that, as the old affection is con- 


tinued, the dfeembodied spirit will 
not be subjected to a restraint, de- 
barring it irrevocably, from all means 
of communicating v/ith the object' of 
its regard. Those who witness the 
separation of two lovers by the hand 
of death, can hardly avoid picturing 
to themselves a renewal of the in- 
tercourse so sadly disturbed; and 
hence the idea of such ballads as we 
have last noticed, must be almost per- 
petually floating in the mind, and 
as extensively diffiiscd as human feel- 
ing. It must be allowed, at the same 
time, that the resemblance between 
William ami Margaret, and the 
Knight Aage, extends even to the 
details. Compare the following verses 
from the fonner, with what we have 
just given above. 

My bones are buried in yon kirk-yard, 
Afar beyond the sea ; 

And its but my spirit Alargaret, 

That’s now speaking to thee. 

She stretch’d out her lily-wliitc hand, 
And for to do her best ; 

Hae, there’s your faith and troth, M^illie 
God send your soul good rest ! 

Now she has kilted her robe of green, 

A piece below her knee, 

And a’ the live-lang winter night, 

The dead corpse fl)llowed she : 

Is there any room at your Itead, Millie, 
Any room at your feet ; 

Or any room at your side Millie ; 
Mlicrcin that I may creep ? 

There’s no room at my head, Margaret ; 
There’s no room at my feet ; 

There’s no room at my side, Margaret, 
My coffin’s made so meet : — 

Then up and crew the red-cock. 

And up then crew the gray, 

’Tis time, ’tis time, dear Margaret, 

That I were going away. 

{To be continued,) 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

« 

“ Are these sentiments which any man, who is born a Briton, need be afraid 
or ashamed to avow ? ” 

No. I. 


difficulty of politics as a subject; uncertainty op political 

PRINCIPLES ; REMARKS ON THE DIVISIONS OP POLITICAL SENTI- 
MENT IN THE COUNTRY. 

We adventure on a very serious hand. The prospect before us is not 
and hazardous undertaking in com- a cheerful one ; the roads we must 
mencing this series of Articles ; and traverse arc doubtful and unsafe ; — 
we have now put its title on paper, we dare not affirm that we know ex- 
for the first Jtime, with a trembling actly what we ought to recommend. 
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tior do we feel mared of our ability 
to recommend persuasively what wc 
fancy we know. In writing on Lite- 
rature, or on the Arts, it is a suffici- 
ent object to expose what is wrong ; 
but in political discussion, we appre- 
hend, it is mischievous to do so, 
unless we can at the same time c- 
nounce what would be righ^ — for, as 
a political constitution is a matter of 
practical necessity, it would seem to 
be unfairly assailed by speculative 
objections, unless these are accom- 
panied by demonstrations of practi- 
cable improvements. 

But demonstration in politics is, 
we believe, impossible; — it cannot 
be given, and were it given, would 
not be accepted. The whole insti- 
tution, or science, or whatever tlsc 
it may be called, originates in human 
error, and iiifinnity ; prejudices are 
its necessary means, and illusions of 
all sorts its natural auxiliaries. Po- 
litics have but little, comparatively, 
to do with man as he naturally wishes 
to be, or justly ought to be, or with 
things in their general properties, — 
but chiefly relate to the actual, ac- 
cidental condition of society. They 
are, moreover, inextiieably connect- 
ed with personal interests : candid 
opinion, therefore, can scarcely l)c 
brought to Iwjar upon them, for every 
individual is, in some measure, a 
party to every question that can l)e 
agitated. Upon political questions 
tliere is always to be observed a 
most suspicious and disheartening tal- 
lying ' ot sentiments with personal 
situations : Mr. Denman takes God to 
witness, that ho believes the Queen 
pure in heart and conduct ; while 
Sir John Copley is honourably in- 
dignant at her depravity ! Lord Li- 
verjmol, whose integrity is only ques- 
tioned by the dregs of faction, leans 
to the side of conviction ; and Lord 
Grey, no longer an eager partizan, 
maintains she ought to be acquitted. 
How idle, then, to talk of conscience 
and principle as easy and obvious 
raides to what is right in politics ! — 
It might have been easily predicted, 
before her Majesty talked of coming 
over to this country, that the Lord 
Chancellor would be against her, and 
Alderman Wood for her : — conscience 
and principle, thei*efore, we see, may 
mislead in this labyrinth — ^for surely 
one of tlicse individuals must be 
wrong. 


Perhaps the fact is, tfiat politics, 
at the beet, are but a necessary 
evil: absolutely necessary, but still 
an evil. If this be the case, the only 
rule of right that can be applied 
to them^ is that of keeping strictly 
within the limits of the necessity. 
The human intellect is clearly more 
subjected to the iiifliionre of time and 
place in fonning political opinions, 
than it is with reference to any other 
class of sentiment, except religious 
creeds. If Mr. Wilberfoice had lived 
in the days of Augustus, he would 
have had slaves in his house, — only 
taking care to treat them well. On 
the other hand, Cicero, had his life 
been delayed till now, would, beyond 
a donl)t, have joined Mr. Brougham, 
or taken his place, in carrying through 
Parliament the slave-trade felony 
bill ; yt t in one of his speeches, we 
find him fixing the time of a parti- 
cular occurrence by coolly observ- 
ing, this happened at the hour 
when f/u' cr/V.v tf 'ifotrr chttsfhed slarcs 
n?'r alu'ai/s heard in ijour viavsions /^ — 
meaning, say the commentators, a- 
bout one (/clock of the day, — and the 
orator seems to have been quite 
unconsciems of the inhumanity of this 
daily infliction, or the injustice of 
slavery. — Lord ('astlercagh, when ho 
introduced the bills of last year 
against the Press, professed a regard 
for its freedom infinitely more libera! 
than any thing that ever dropped 
from Bacon or Sir Matthew Hale; 
yet it would be gross flattery in ns 
to say, that we believe bis loidship 
I)ossesses a more liberal mind than 
fell to the lot of either of the two 
persons just mentioned. May not 
the difference be, that Lord Castle- 
reagh yields his feelings to a ncc(^s- 
sity, which the dispositions and intel- 
lects of the others have helped to in- 
troduce in the lapse of time ? 

We are far, however, from think- 
ing, that it is only people's opinions, 
as to wrong and right in poKtics, that 
change with different ages of the 
world ; — these qualities themselves 
vary, according to the varying con- 
dition of society. There is no foun- 
dation for the science in absolute na- 
ture, as there is for all the other 
sciences, — and, therefore, there is no 
possibility of considering it but in 
strict dependance on local and tem- 
porary circumstances. If Newton’s 
philosophy be, as we believe, ground- 
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edin truths it holds quite as good to 
explain the phenomena of tlie imi- 
verse, in the island of Ceylon, as in 
the island of Great Britain ; but the 
same cannot be said of the British 
constitution^ supposing it to be, as 
we believe, the paragon of constitu- 
tions. We have now before us the 
Annual Register for 1819, in which 
there is the official account of the 
quelling of a rebellion against the Bri- 
tish flag in that island, and of the 
execution of two of the rebel chiefs. 
One of tliem, Kcppetapole, is said to 
have met his death with a firmness 
worthy of' a better cause -such is 
the phrase of the Gazetteer, and it 
is the customary one in regard to 
all such unsuccessful attempts ; yet 
the two Ceylon chiefs did but make 
resistance to a foreign invasion, and 
it is generfilly considered a natural 
right to do so. It is very likely,, 
however, that the liappiness of the 
inhabitants of Ceylon, and the ad- 
vance of human improvement, ought 
to be considered as benefited by the 
extinction of this insurrection, and 
the transfer of the government of the 
island into British hands. The ex- 
ecution, therefore, of the native chiefs, 
may have been politically proper; 
though they hud a t)olitical right to 
raise the banners of revolt! 4n the 
same way, James would have acted 
with perfect political justice had he 
condemned, in case of victory over 
the revolution, the whig lords for 
high-treason ; yet these wfiig lords, 
we now say, gloriously maintained 
their political rights, and, by tri- 
umphantly doing so, have rendered 
us, their posterity, debtors to their 
memory of gratitude for all our poli- 
tical blessings ! 

This uncertainty, and apparent in- 
consistency, arise fiom this, — that 
tliere is no such thing as absolute 
right or wrong in politics : — resist- 
ance is a question of prudence, a high 
authority has declared ; if so, sub- 
jugation is the consequence of ])ower. 
There is not any one fixed principle in 
politics, derivable from the nature of 
things, to guide the understandings of 
men, and silence theirq^assions, preju- 
dices, and interests. Some have said, 
that man is bom free, and, therefore, 
has a right to remain so ; but it is 
untrue that he is so born : he is born 
to immediate dependance and pain. 
He protests^ainst life, by his eiies. 


th0 moment be enters into it: no- 
tiiing like voluntary sufirage is ex- 
ercised by him when the most seri- 
ous and heavy of engagements is 
imposed upon him. Others have 
said, that man is born under absolute 
power (his parents'), and therefore 
ought to remain under it : — ^but this 
is not true either, — for nature im- 
plants an instinct of atfection in the 
parental breast, to qualify and re- 
strain the power in question, — above 
which, in fact, it often gains an as- 
cendancy, — while, except in some 
monstrous cases, it lends to an irre- 
pressible self-denial and devotion in 
favour of the weaker party. His- 
tory does not make it evident, that 
princes have a similar instinct to- 
wards their native subjects, far less 
towards their conquered enemies. 

There can, theiefore, be J)ut little 
certainty, or comfort, in writing on 
politics, for they are naturally uncer- 
tain and uncomfortable. There is 
scarcely a point of their practice that 
may not be traced to an abstract ab- 
surdity or injustice ; yet they are es- 
sential to the existence of society, 
and are intimately entwined with all 
we say, do, and think, Tliey indi- 
cate, too, the strength or the weak- 
ness of nations ; their health, or their 
infirmity. As connected with na- 
tional character, they approach to 
more pleasant topics of discussion; 
and, in particular instances, they in- 
volve animating considerations, de- 
mand urgent appeals, and give op- 
portunity for inculcating useful les- 
sons. A publication, like ours, pro- 
fessnig to reflect the actual features 
of the time, must be considered im- 
perfect if it excludes them ; and, be- 
sides, we really feel ourselves re- 
sponsible- to our readers for aflfordiiig 
them something like fair representa- 
tion, ami candid inquiry, on subjects 
so obscured by misrepresentation, 
and so abused by fraud. We are 
not very sanguine of making converts 
to doctrines ; but we do think it pos- 
sible that we may be able to shake 
the strength of inveterate prejudice in, 
naturally well-disposed minds, — and 
induce some people to consider and 
reflect over the public occurrences of 
the time, steadily, seriously, and im- 
partially, who have hitherto been ac- 
customed to break away into violence, 
on one side or other, at the mere 
sound of names, as on a signal which 
0 
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they wef« engaged to obey^ rather the prejudices and partiaUties that 
than as acting under the influence spring up in the mind under the ge- 
of rational investigation. We can nerating influence of place and pro« 
scarcdy expect to convince, or at lit, and corrects their practical effects, 
least gain individuals, in the teeth of Are we to be more tender in our ob- 
their plainest interests ; but we may, servations than the law is in its enact- 
per^ps, in a degree, modify the view ments ? The other day, at Kensing- 
which persons take of their interests, ton — (and we quote the fact as one of 
That very zealous support which is the signs of the times, as well as an 
to be traced to personal profit, or pre- illustration of our present argument) 
ferment, received or looked for from — an address to His Majesty, tending 
the authorities of the state ; as well to persuade him that the late pro- 
as that pertinacious dissent which is- ceedings against the Queen had cx- 
sues either from mercenary motives, cited no feeling of disapprobation in 
from a morbid constitutional vanity, the breasts of the loyal and honor- 
or a natural malignity, we have no able amongst his subjects, was hastily 
hope to influence. They who thought got up, and signed, at an early hour 
Wellington disgraced by the hisses of of the morning — viz. before break- 
a mob which dispersed in confusion fast. This meeting was convened 
when he stopped his horse to look •at under the active interference of a re- 
them; they who deem the Queens spectable gentleman, Wio w 07 ?.e o/'Mtf 
answers to her addressers noble com- first clerks^of the war office; who re- 
positions, and Mr. Cobbett an autho- ceives Commissariat half-pay, in ad- 
rity in politics, being quite beyond dition to his salary, by the special fa- 
our reach, will not be aimed at in our vour of the Crown, and pensions in 
observations. On the other hand, if addition to both. The persons pre- 
a man be a court-chaplain, or ahead sent were few, and the majority of 
clerk in a public office, or an army them were bound to the cause by ties 
agent, or be placed in any similar similar in their nature to those confin- 
situation of relationship to the foun- ing the individual wjio took the chair, 
tain of good things, we are far from Now we would appeal to our readers. 
Impeaching' his personal sincerity in sitting at their firesides, whether 
his opinions ; nor do we see any thing such an address can be justly con- 
in his circumstances to hinder him sider^ as proving any thing more on 
from being a very honest and esti- one side, than an article in the radi- 
mable member of the community ; cal weekly journals proves on the 
but we must consider him, with re- other? There certainly is nothing like 
ference to political discussion, as candour,^or perception of the truth, 
rather to be argued abmt, than with, evinced 'in these vulgar journals : 
His feelings have their natural bias, they are not the organs of intellectual 
and this very bias is one of the ele- and independent expression, but the 
ments of the system we have to exa- channels of scurvy feeling, and ma- 
raine in its various bearings. There lignant humour ; yet, though they 
is no illiberality in saying this : Eng- may be more calculated to excite our 
lish law recognizes the existence of dislike than the orderly effusions of 
certain affections, which, without praise to which we have opposed 
being at all discreditable to the bo- them, they are not more worthy of 
some in which they have a place, our distrust. Both are equally un- 
tend to incapacitate a person from faithful in their evidence ; and when 
fairly discharging certain public du- we regard the coarse venality dis- 
ties. By committing the decisions of played in the herd of servile publi- 
leg^ trials to twelve common men, cations, — backing the natural and not 
rather dian to the twelve learned unblameable attachments of those 
judges ; by making the place of who are snugly placed amongst ex- 
judge a place ffdr life, instead of de- isting circumstances,'*— we are afraid 
pendant on the pleasure of the crown ; the offensive steam of corruption will 
Dy giving the accused' certain advan- appear, but too plainly, soaring and- 
tages hi the forms of the proceedings mixing with the incense-cloud of 
against high treason, as a counter- grateml adulation, 
nuance to certain disadvantages at- Nothing that we have said as to 
tend^lg a charge of this nature,‘-^the the general uncertainty and insta- 
Britfiih Constitution acknowledges bility of what are called political 
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pfl«d|iles, can apply against attempts 
td eitamine the practical propriety of 
pattidular niehsures^ — though, we 
confess, we haire thrown out enough 
to prevent any sanguine hope of ar- 
riving at demonstration or unanimity. 
Still, however, though we cannot pre- 
tend, nor indeed would wish to esta- 
blish the right of universal suffrage, 
it may be within our jurisdiction and 
ability, to illustrate the bad character 
and bad consequences of such pro- 
ceedings as have lately thrown the 
nation into disturbance ; — it may be 
permitted us to compare tlie conduct 
and talents of particular public men ; 
to endeavour to deduce from these 
their respective capacities for serving 
the nation ; — to seek to fortify what 
are unanimously regarded as the best 
and strongest points in the national 
character ; — to abash, or at least ex- 
pose the viperous front of disaffected 
faction, — and the brazen countenance 
of venal flattery ; — urgently to ad- 
dress the sense of integrity, and pa- 
triotic affection, when the founda- 
tion of manners is assailed, and the 
supports of good faith and confidence 
shaken, throughout their whole social 
union, by glaring instances of dere- 
liction from honour and decency, 
displayed amongst the conspicuous 
classes, or on the elevated stations ot 
society. Without pretending to as- 
certain the conditions of the orighial 
social contract ; or rather disbeliev- 
ing that there ever was,> or coqld be, 
one entered into, it may nevertheless 
be permitted us to examine the con- 
nection of public energy with the de- 
grees of public liberty; and of the 
stability of the institutions of goveni- 
meilt, with their popularity and hap- 
py influence on the mass of the go- 
verned. Without debating the prin- 
ciples of the union between church 
and state, it may not, perhaps, be 
deemed altogether presumptuous in 
us to suggest, that the members of 
the body of established clergy do in- 
justice to their high calling, and give' 
advantage to the scbffer, when Siey 
becottie heated and violent instru- 
ments to forward the purposes of 
worldly authority, in a suspicious co- 
incidence with the views of jA^ivate 
ihterest : and, on the other hand, we 
may, we hope, be allowed to say a 
vTord in benalf of the instincts of 
human nature, and the vi'ants of the 
human soUl, when liberality in jmli- 
VOL. 111. 


tics is attempted to bS connected with 
hostility to general religion, — and thC 
philosophy of improvement is turiitid 
from its fair direction, . to point to- 
wards licentiousness of manners, and 
consequent domestic desolation. 

Upon which of the points of opi- 
nion, to be gathered from the pre- 
ceding observations, can any really 
honest man be prepared to quarrel 
with us ? Nor are we without a hope 
of effecting something more than 
merely sheltering ourselves from abso- 
lute hostility : our own most decided 
conviction is, that until such senti- 
ments and feelings are drawn forth 
from that privacy, — where doubtless 
they now exist to a far greater extent 
than their silence gives superficial 
obseflrvers reason to suppose, — and be- 
come a principle of action, uniting in 
strenuous endeavour, for the coun- 
try's welfare, the respectable imder- 
standings, and fair and faithful inten- 
tions which constitute and charac- 
terize the core of the British commu- 
nity, — the country must continue 
plunged in growing evils, and be- 
come every day more and more in- 
volved in disheartening circumstan- 
ces of disagreement, of deterioration, 
and jeopardy. It really would almost 
seem as if a revolution of manners 
was already begun amongst us ; and 
if there be any thing at all certain in 
politics, it is that such a revolution is 
the invariable forerunner of a general 
change in the institutions of society. 
A change of this sort in this country, 
rf produced by the 'present visible 
agents of alteration, must be for the 
worse : — there are no symptoms 
whatever, calculated to beget con- 
fidence in the effects of any politi- 
cal metamorphosis produced under 
the auspices of those who arc now 
Actively endeavouring to bring one 
about. Such of the radical reformers 
as are sincere/ seem to be men of 
pert and vain tempers ; with nothing 
of the old English masculine cast of 
Character — that freedom from affec- 
tation, — that instinctive philosophy, 
file pride of which is its harmony 
with common sense, and its triumph 
amendment without subversion. They 
are of alien breed : they do not look 
to the past with natural affection; 
they do not feel the weight of the 
ancient glory of Eiig;land; they are. 
accustomed to espouse the calumnies 
of hef enemies ; they are not sensible 
0 
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of the reeponslbility which her name the other^ hare contrived to destroy 
throws on’ those who would even the influence of genuine statesmen 
modify the institutions under which altogether.; and the public are con- 
its renown has been accumulated, sequently divided in a very unhappy 
They are not national in their feelings way. A great proportion of the 
and tastes; they have vivacity, but people, — comprising much of what 
they are of shallow hearts, and are is most respectable in private life, 
without imagination. Mr. Hobhouse, and secure and stedfast in society, — 
a smart man, is an example of what support the persons occupying the 
we mean:* his books, his speeches, established places of government, — 
his opinions on religion, are all alien not in the exercise of a sagacious 
in their style to the English charac- and discriminating conviction of their 
ter. A more meagre principle than rectitude and wisdom,— «but as the 
an English soul animates his moral least of two evils, — as leaning to the 
and intellectual being altogether: safer side, — to keep the semblance 
there is a flippancy about his thoughts of property and order together, and 
which ill-suits with the rancour of continue old names and customs, 
his language. He is worthy to be threatened as they think all these 
the historian of the hundred days,* would be with subversion and ruin, 
but for England, whose histoiiy is were unnecessary opposition to afford 
composed of centuries, his powers are an advantage to the schemes of the 
too small. At Rome he busied him- men who imported Paine's skeleton 
self with criticizing dates and names ; as the symbol and standard of Bri- 
and in this, as in other respects, he tish Reform. On the other side is 
has shewn himself more fltted to placed the comparatively small, but 
play the part of a French philoso- active party ol' those who are dis- 
pher than of an English patriot. His affected in heart and soul to the pre- 
place is Paris : there he shone, and sent system of society ; who have in 
was much admired : — there he would view its complete up-breaking ; who 
eclipse Sir Francis Burdett ; but in covet a new partition of goods, and 
the English House of Commons he would bring this about by an entire 
will never command or deserve that change of opinions and institutions, 
respectful attention, from a host of The former and larger division are 
adversaries, which is given to his col- guilty of the inconsistency of res- 
le^ue, and brother reformer. piling the action of British good- 

England would become another sense and independent sentiment — to 
and inferior country to that which it which the long stal)ility and enduring 
has been, were its future destinies to strength of the country are chiefly 
be modelled by such hands ; and the to be* traced — with ^the wish of 
worst feature in her present condition, contributing to the permanency and 
is the almost nullity in the state, tranquillity of the state ! It is very 
of the individuals who in public bad reasoning indeed that leads to 
business would be the representatives this conduct ; the experience of his- 
of her genuine character. We allude tory is all pointed against it, — but 
to certain men of fortune, rank, and every day there is afforded another, 
talent, animated by the spirit of her and still more striking proof of its 
history, faithful to that path of im- incorrectness. The mere courtiers 
provement which she has so sedately are much less incensed against the 
and successfully folloyired, — alive to disaffected personally, — and the dis- 
the spirit of enterprize which distin- affected shew much less absolute 
guishes the present time, yet too anger against the courtiers, than 
mindful of their country's dignity to both these parties display against the 
think of submitting her to unneces- individuals who stand between them, 
sary risks, or even of running hazards These are such high-minded mode- 
for improvement in the reckless man- rate politicians as are animated ,by 
ner oi nations that have all to gain the spirit of the British Constitju— 
and nothing to lose.. The courtiers, tion ; who acknowledge it to be a 
on one si£, and the disaffected on spirit of liberty and improvement; 

* $ir Francis Burdett we do not consider as a genuine radical. He is merely aa 
Engliidi oppositionut of the sturdiest order : such as existed in the best days of 
IS^gUdi histoty ; whose opinions might be carried too far, but had a right tendency. 
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but ^hose afiTections and understand- 
ing abide by the ancient order of 
our society, — because they see in It 
admirable provisions, adapted to 
human nature, for the preservation of 
social peace and safety, and for de- 
veloping and stimulating those aspi- 
rations and capacities which tend to 
benefit, distinguish, and ornament 
the domestic life, and public charac- 
ter of nations. A glowing and at 
the same time sedate patriotism, 
shining from a lofty eminence in the 
eyes of men, and attracting admira- 
tion to its pure and steady lustre — 
like, for instance, the fine flame 
which irradiates the public conduct 
and compositions of that young no- 
bleman Lord John llussel — is what 
the extreme factions chiefly dread 
and detest. For the same reason, it 
ought to be steadily regarded by the 
people as a beacon of hope and safe- 
ty. It is in such splendid examples 
of intellect in wealth, and liberality 
in elevated station, that the glory of 
British history and the brilliancy of 
the national reputation, may best be 
contemplated. Their lustre has ever 
led the march of the nation onward 
to its richest possessions, as the pillar 
of fire led the tribes through the de- 
sart to the land of milk and honey. 
Unlucky circumstances, and base 
arts, have, for some years past, chill- 
ed the sympathy which ought to exist 
between the honest sense of the 
people, and the impulses of, those 
talents and virtues which are ad- 
vantageously placed by Providence, 
united to great names and honorable 
titles — in advance of the common 
situations of society, in order to give 
forcible effect to their operation on 
public opinion, and the public wel- 
fare. The consequence has been, 
that apathy has succeeded to energy 
amongst the sound and substantial 
part of the community, — and that 
reproach, thrown with impunity by 
the mischievous on the worthy, has 
totally destroyed in politics the in- 
fluence of the best class of politi- 
cians. Look at the noble display of 
talent, probity, and zeal lately made 
by Earl Grey ; and consider how 
much the dignity of the country 
would hare gained had such a mind 
guided the course of the govern- 
ifient, with reference to a recent par- 
ticular occasion, instead of the timid 
and subservient dispositions which 


have led to so much mortificadoci, 
exposure, and disgrace. It has been 
hiuierto the jjreat distinction and 
ble*ssing of this nation, that its no- 
bility and gentry, without sinking 
into the class of regular courtiers, 
but retaining their independent cha- 
racter and capacity, have occupied 
themselves with the public affairs, 
counselled the throne, and powerfully 
influenced its measures. In no other 
country have distinguished subjects 
been able to render themselves of 
any value with reference to the court, 
but as its satellites : but with us, in- 
dependent gentlemen have played 
the part of eminent statesmen, and 
have served the prince and the peo- 
ple, — each more effectually from 
stoo{)ing to neither. Unhappily, 
however, these natural guardians of 
the institutions and liberties of their 
native land, have of late seen their 
proper and necessary weight in the 
commonwealth annihilated — and in 
favour of whom } Mere placemen, 
and vulgar mal-contents ! The ba- 
lance of authority and opposition, 
that proud boast, and useful privilege 
of this country, has been entirely left 
to such counteracting parties as Mr. 
Cobbett sec-sawing Mr. Croker, and 
the editor of the Examiner tilting 
Mr. Canning, once editor of the 
Anti-Jacobin ! In the same way we 
find it now proposed, {the first ji/g- 
gestion of the plan, we are told, pro^ 
cceding from the monarch personalia') 
that aLiTEiiAiiY Academy should be 
formed, on the model of that wretch- 
ed French institution over which 
English genius has been accustomed 
to exult in words, as well as triumph 
in works, — to constitute a make- 
weight against the Sunday jrress! 
Such Signs of the Times as these are 
prodigiously discouraging : they seem 
to indicate the extinction of the old 
spirit of the country. The demon of 
scandal sits perched on the pinnacle 
of our king's palace, chattering, and 
laughing, and pointing with his fin- 
ger into the interior, — while an ex- 
cited populace look up, and re-echo 
the bootings of the fiend! What a 
contrast does this present to the 
old domestic morals " of the Bri- 
tish court, — and how destructive the 
effect of such a contrast on that feel- 
ing of reverential allegiance which 
has been the ancient companion of 
independent sentiment in this once 

oy 
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spUd|y-fpwded common-wealth. No 
pujblic interest whatever called for 
running the fearful hazard qf a re- 
cent disgusting exposure : — ^it neces- 
sanly ami inevitably led to recrimi- 
nation in both heart and mouthy cal- 
culated terribly to prejudice, in pub- 
lic esteem^ an august public function- 
ary, whose real power consists but in 
the respect which his title excites. 
The dignified clergy, in the first as- 
sembly of the nation, have alluded, 
in their united capacities of bishops 
and legislators, to the vices which 
constitute an insuperable bar to a 
measure, introduced by the servants 
of Jhe Crown as one of redress for 
the Sovereign, but which these vices 
represent as one of contemplated in- 
justice. Why expose the Crown to 
this disgrace ? — or incur the risk of a 
Still greater calamity, — viz. that of 
seeing men, clothed with honorable 
titles and dignities, forfeiting their 
honour in subserviency to the Court 
as a fountain of distinction and pro- 
fit ? The Queen’s conduct was neither 
the only, nor even the principal mat- 
ter which presented itself for the se- 
rious consideration of the persons on 
whom it fell to decide on the insti- 
tution of the late inquiry: — there 
were several infinitely more import- 
ant points for them to weigh, \vhat 
conduct had been pursued towards^ 
as well as by her Majesty; — what 
effect such a domestic dispute would 
have on the public mind; — what 
ood covld be its result, and what 
ad might ; — what excitement it was 
likely to make of popular passion ; — 
what means it was likely to put into 
the hands of the disaffected ; — what 
temptation it was likely to offer to 
the clergy, and magistracy, and other 
subaltern officres in the state, to pur- 
sue a line of conduct marring their 
utility by injuring their respecta- 
bUity,— and calculated to shake 
foundation of religious and. loyal sen- 
timent in the land, by branding the 
peculiar promulgators of both with ap 
odious character for power-serving, 
apd discreditable violenpe. — These 
are the ^u^tidns to which his Ma- 
jesty's ministers were bound to ^ive 
the greatest share of their attention, 
it was first in agitation to 
adopt severe^ measures, tendii^ to a 
pnblic conflict, against the Queen, 
The private feelings of one of the 
parties are as nothing compared with 


these great state oqnsideratipna 
and they are so obvious, and so 
pable are the deductions from then^ 
that no honest man of sound judge-* 
ment can for a moment hesitate to 
pronounce, that ministers violated 
their duty, both to the throne and 
the public, when they consented to 
become the instruments of this most 
fatal attack on a woman, whose tastes 
and habits do not appear to be at all 
congenial to English notions of what 
is seemly , — but whose courage, suf- 
ferings, and ill-treatment have in- 
duced the people generally to con- 
sider her cause as one entitled to the 
support of generous feeling and thp 
national magnanimity. And this con- 
clusion, to which they have come, is 
a correct one, under all the circum- 
stances of the case — however wild,, 
absurd, and distasteful may be much, 
of the matter mixed up with the po- 
pular support. The fault, here, is 
chiefly to be laid against those who, 
have kindled this effervescence, — un- 
wisely, if the measures that have 
been pursued by the administration 
are regarded in a public light, and 
unfairly if they are contemplated as 
emanating from irritated personal 
feeling. Every thing conspired to 
dictate abstinence and reserve on this 
unhappy subject : the private cm’- 
scimsness of palace, Uie honour of 
the government, the tranquillity of 
the people. Suppose the Queen guilty 
of all laid to her charge ; her crimes, 
as a ’wife, cannot fairly be considered 
before a public tribunal, but in con- 
nection with the treatment she has 
received as one ; and though it would 
be deplorable that such an example 
of misconduct should escape with 
impunity, it would be ten times more 
honorable to the country that it 
should do so, than that England 
should present t^e spectacle of power 
taking advantage of the injuries it 
has inflicted, and overcoming, in the 
name of justice, a party towards 
whom it stood in the capacity of 
offender. 

But such reflections are now after- 
time : the mischif^f hajth been effected, 
and thia is surely of a naore extensive 
and endurina nature thop the moral 
and politicaTcoustitution.of the Brji-. 
tish.commop-wealtl^^ has ever befprp 
sustained. Never bpfora hpa. such 
deadly havoc been made amongst all 
the fences of external a!¥id titular dig- 
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nlty Which hedge-in the seats of pub* 
lie authority : — the veil has been rent 
in twain, and fhe sight displayed be- 
hind it has substituted mockery for 
respect. The titles of the State have 
lost their charmed hold on the mind, 
since they have been connected with 
a process of scandal, folly, and prof- 
ligacy, carried on laboriously, from 
day to day, before mitres and coro- 
nets — the personal habits, andjdomes- 
tic intercourse of royalty founding 
the ground-work of the licentious 
farce. The late inquirv is unique in 
the history of the world : under a 
despotic government no such fright- 
ful exposure could take place, — and 
no free one has ever hitherto so far 
violated both prudence and duty. 
The radicals^ who, before this, had 
made not one step towards weight or 
consideration, have now been enabled 
to give an air of chivalry to their 
confederation ; and to talk of loyalty 
to the Queen, and of the courtesies 
due to the female sex, and of the 
duty of manhood towards an op- 
pressed lady I There has been dread- 
ful mis-management in all this : but 
the effects of the improvidence and 
mistake committed cannot be cured 
by irrational zeal, or insincere profes- 
sions. The good sense, candour, and 
intrepidity of the country must be 
arrayed out, in full and imposing 


force,. Ill ifie country's defence. The 
tricks and violence of party can no 
longer be of any avail : men's minds 
hav^ been too far alienated to be 
gained back by mere words. A vast 
preponderating mass of attachment 
to the ancient order of our law, and 
the social structure of England, still 
exists in the nation; and so far it 
possesses a mighty advant^C over 
most of the other states of Europe ; 
but to enable this attachment to dis- 
play itself, or rather to hinder it from 
perishing, we must have rank and 
title again seen forward, and adven- 
turous, and triumphant, in behalf of 
Justice, and Truth, and Morals, and 
Independence. The Doctors in Di- 
vinity, and Rectors, and Curates, 
appealing to the people in the inter- 
ests of courtiers that have committed 
themselves, can do nothing for the 
Constitution, or for religion: they 
are, on the contrary, helping on the 
disaffected to a strength and import- 
ance from which they seemed hope- 
lessly proscribed. We must look 
again to our natural political guar- 
dians. At some recent county meet- 
ings, the people have shown a dispo- 
sition to do so, and we hail the first 
symptoms of this return to their old 
confidence, as indications of a cihccr- 
ing nature, streaking the general 
gloom of our political horizon. 


MRS. BATTLE’S OPINIONS ON WHIST. 


A CLEAR fire, a clean hearth,’* 
and the rigour of the game." This 
was the celebrated wish of old Sarah 
Battle (now with God) who, next to 
her devotions, loved a good game at 
whist. She was none of your luke- 
warm gatnesters, your half and half 
players, who have no objection to take 
a hand, if you want one to make up 
anibber; who affirm that they have 
no pleasure in winning ; that they 
like to win one game, and lose ano- 
ther ;t that they can while away an 
hour very agreeably at. a card-table, 
but are indifferent whether they play 
or no, — and will desire an adversary, 
who has slipt a wrong card, to Jake 


it up and play another. These in- 
sufferable triflers are the curse of a 
table. One of these flies will spoil a 
whole pot. Of such it may be said, 
that they do not play at cards, but 
only play at playing at them. 

Sarah Battle was none of that 
breed. She dijested them, as I do, 
from her heart and soul ; and would 
not, save upon a striking emergency, 
willingly seat herself at the same 
table with them. She loved a tho- 
rough-paced partner, a determined* 
enemy. She took, and gave no con- 
cessions. She hated favours. She 
never made a revoke, nor ever passed 
it over in her adversary without ex- 


* This was before the introduction of rugs, reader. You must remember the intole- 
rable crash of the unswqit cinder, betwixt your foot and the marble. 

t As if a spohsman should tell you, he liked to-kill a fox one day, and lose him the 
next. 
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acting the utmost forfeiture. She 
fought a good fight : cut and thrust. 
She held not her good sword (her 
cards) like a dancer.*' She sate 
holt upright; and neither showed 
you her cards, nor desired to see 
yours. All people have their blind 
side — their superstitions ; and I have 
heard her declare, under the rose, 
that Hearts was her favourite suit. 

I never in my life — and I knew 
Sarah Battle many of the best years 
of it — saw her take out her snuff- 
box when it was her turn to play ; or 
snuff a candle in the middle of a 
game ; or ring for a servant, till it 
was fairly over. She never intro- 
duced, or connived at, miscellaneous 
conversation during its process. ^ As 
she emphatically observed, cards 
were cards : and if I ever saw un- 
mingled distaste in her fine last-cen- 
tury countenance, it was at the airs 
of a young gentleman of a literary 
turn, who had been with difficulty 
persuaded to take a hand, and who, 
in his excess of candour, declared, 
that he thought there was no harm 
in unbending the mind now and then, 
after serious studies, in recreations of 
that kind! She could not bear ito 
have her noble occupation, to which 
she wound up her faculties, con- 
sidered in that light. It was her 
business, her duty, the tiling she 
came into the world to do, — and she 
did it. She unbent her mind after- 
wards — over a book. 

P^e was her favourite author: 
his Rape of the Lock her favourite 
work. She once did me tlie favour 
to play over with me (with the 
cards) his celebrated game of Ombre 
in that poem ; and to explain to me 
how far it agreed with, and in what 
points it would be found to differ 
from, traydrille. Her illu si rations 
were apposite and poignant; and I 
had the pleasure of seeding the sub- 
stance of them to Mr. Bowles ; but 
1 suppose they came too late to be 
inserted among his ingenious notes 
upon that author. 

Quadrille^ she has often told me, 
was her first love; but whist had 
engaged her maturer esteem. The 
former, she said, was showy and spe- 
cious, and lik^dy to allure young per- 
sons. The uncertainty and quick 
shifting of partners — a thing • which 
the constancy of whist abhors ; — ^the 
.dfszzling supremacy and regal inves- 


titure, of Spadille — absurd, as she 
justly observed, in the pure aristo- 
cracy of whist, where his crown and 
garter give him no proper power 
above his brother-nobility of the 
Aces ; — the giddy vanity, so taking 
to the inexperienced, of playing 
alone ; — above all, the over-powering 
attractions of a Sans Prendre Vole , — 
to the triumph of which there is cer- 
tainly nothing parallel, or approach- 
ing, in the contingencies of whist ;— 
all these, she would say, make qua- 
drille a game of captivation to the 
young and enthusiastic. But whist 
was the soHder game : that was her 
word. It was a long meal ; not, like 
quadrille, a feast or snatches. One 
or two rubbers might co-extend in 
duration with an evening. They 
gave time to form rooted friendships, 
to cultivate steady enmities. She 
despised the chance-started, capri- 
cious, and ever fluctuating alliances 
of the other. The skirmishes of qua- 
drille, she would say, reminded her 
of the petty ephemeral embroilments 
of the little Italian states, depicted 
by Machiavel ; perpetually changing 
postures and connexions ; bitter foes 
to-day, sugared darlings to-morrow ; 
kissing and scratching in a breath ; — 
but the wars of whist were com- 
parable to the long, steady, deep- 
rooted, rational, antipathies of tne 
great French and English nations. 

A grave simplicity was what she 
chiefly* admired in her favourite 
game. There was nothing silly in 
it, like the nob in cribbage. Nothing 
superfluous. No flushes — that most 
irrational of all pleas, that a reason- 
able being can set up : — that any one 
should claim four by virtue of hold- 
ing cards of the same shape and co- 
lour, without reference to the playing 
of the game, or the individual worth 
or pretensions of the cards them- 
selves ! She held this to be a sole- 
cism ; as pitiful an ambition at cards 
as alliteration is in authorship. She 
despised superficiality, and looked 
deeper than the colours of things. — * 
Suits were soldiers, she would say ; 
and must have a uniformity of array 
to distinguish them : but what should 
we say to a foolish squire, who 
should claim a merit from dressing 
up his tenantry in red jackets, that 
never were to be marshalled — ^never 
to take the field ? — Shp even wished 
that whist were more simple than it 
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ifi ; and^ in my mind^ would have 
stript it of some appendages^ which^ 
in tne state of human frailty^ may be 
veiually^ and even commendably, al- 
lowed of. She saw no reason for the 
deciding of the trump by the turn of 
the card. Why not one suit always 
trumps? — Why two colours, when 
the shape of the suits would have 
sufficiently distinguished them with- 
out it ? — 

But the eye, my dear Madam, is 
agreeably refreshed with the variety. 
Man is not a creature of pure reason 
— he must have his senses delight- 
fully appealed to. We see it in 
Roman Catholic countries, where the 
music and the paintings draw in 
many to worship, whom your quaker 
spirit of unsensualizing would have 
kept out. — You, yourself, have a 
pretty collection of paintings — but 
confess to me, whether, walking in 
your gallery at Sandham, among 
those clear Vandykes, or among the 
Paul Potters in the anti-room, you 
ever felt your bosom glow with an 
elegant delight, at all comparable to 
that you have it in your power to ex- 
perience most evenings over a well- 
arranged assortment of the court 
cards ? — the pretty antic habits, like 
heralds in a procession — the gay 
triumph-assuring scarlets — the con- 
trasting deadly-killing sables — tlie 

hoary majesty of spades — Pam 
in all his glory ! — 

All these might be dispensed 
with ; and, with their naked names 
upon the drab pasteboard, the game 
might go on very well, picture-less. 
But the beauty of cards would be 
extinguished for ever. Stripped of 
all that is imaginative in them, they 
must degenerate into mere gambling. 
— Imagine a dull deal-board, or drum 
head, to spread them on, instead of 
that nice verdant carpet (next to 
nature’s), fittest arena for those 
courtly combatants to play their gal- 
lant jousts and turneys in ! — Ex- 
change those delicately- turned ivory 
markers — (work of Chinese artist, 
unconscious of their symbol, — or as 
profanely slighting their true appli- 
cation as the arrantest Ephesian 
journeyman that turned out those 
little shrines for the goddess) — ex- 
change them for little bits of leather 
(our ancestor’s money) or chalk and 
a slate 1 ” — • 

The old lady, with a smile, con- 


fessed the soundness of my logic; 
and to her a^mrobatlon of my argu- 
ments on her favorite topic that even- 
ing, I have always fancied myself 
indebted for the legacy of a curious 
cribbage board, made of the finest 
sienna marble, which her maternal 
uncle fold Walter Plumer, whom I 
have elsewhere celebrated) brought 
with him from Florence : — this, and 
a trifle of five hundred pounds, came 
to me at her death. 

The former bequest (which I do 
not least value) I have kept with re- 
ligious care ; though she herself, to 
confess a truth, was never greatly 
taken with cribbage. It was an es- 
sentially vulgar game, I have heard 
hei; say, — disputing with her uncle, 
who was very partial to it. She 
could never heartily bring her mouth 
to pronounce go** — or that*s a 
go. She called it an ungrammatical 
game. The pegging teazed her. I 
once knew her to forfeit a rubber (a 
five dollar stake), because she wmuld 
not take advantage of the tum-up 
knave, which would have given it 
her, but which she must have claim- 
ed by the disgracefid tenure of de- 
claring “ one for his heels** There 
is something extremely genteel in 
this sort of self-denial. Sarah Battle 
was a gentlewoman born. 

Piquet, she held the best game at 
the cards for two persons, though 
she would ridicule the pedantry of 
the terms — such as pique — repique 
— the capot — they savoured (she 
thought) of affectation. But games 
for two, or even three, she never 
greatly cared for. She loved the 
quadrate, or square. She would 
argue thus : — Cards are warfare : the 
ends are gain, with glory. But cards 
are war, in disguise of a sport : when 
single adversaries encounter, the ends 
proposed are^too palpable. By them- 
selves, it is too close a fight ; with 
spectators, it is not much bettered. 
No looker-on can be interested, ex- 
cept for a bet, and then it is a mere 
affair of money ; he cares not for 
your luck sympathetically, o» for your 
play. — Three are still worse ; a mere 
naked war of every man against 
every man, as in cribbage, without 
league or alliance ; or a rotation of 
petty and contradictory interests, a 
succession of heartless leagues, and 
not jmuch more hearty infractions of 
them, as in traydrille. — But in square 
3 
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gam^ {sfie meant whist) all^^tbat ia. 
possible to be attained in card-play*** 
nig is accomplished. There are the 
incontives of profit with honour^ com- 
mon to every species — though the 
latter can l)e but very imperfectly 
enjoyed in those other gameSj where 
the spectator is only feebly a partici- 
pator. But the parties in whist are 
spectators and principals too. They 
are a theatre to themselves, and a 
looker-on is not wanted. He is ra- 
ther worse than nothing, and an im- 
pertinence. Whist abhors neutrality, 
or interests beyond its sphere. You 
glory in some surprising stroke of 
skill or fortune, not because a cold — 
or even* an interested — by-stander 
witnesses it, but because your pa^t- 
ner sympathises in the contingency. 
You win for two. You triumph for 
two. Two are exalted. Two again 
are mortified; which divides their 
disgrace, as the conjunction doubles 
(by taking off the invidiousness) 
your glories. Two losing to two are 
better reconciled, than one to one in 
that close butchery. The hostile 
feeling is weakened by multiplying 
the channels. War becomes a civil 
game. — By such reasonings as these 
the old lady was accustomed to de- 
fend her favourite pastime. 

No inducement could ever prevail 
upon her to play at any game, where 
chance entered into the composition, 
for nothing. Chance, she would 
argue — and here again, admire the 
subtlety of her conclusion I — chance 
is nothing, but where something else 
depends upon it. It is obvious, that 
cannot be glon/, W’^hat rational 
cause of exultation could it give to 
a man to turn up size ace a hundred 
times together by himself? or before 
spectators, where no stake was de- 
pending ? — Make a lottery of a hun- 
dred thousand tickets with but one 
fortunate number — and*what possi- 
ble principle of our nature, except 
stupid wonderment, could it gratify 
to gain tliat number as many times 
successively, without a prize ? — 
Therefore, she^disliked the mixture of 
chance in< back-gammon, where it 
was not ' played for money. She 
called it foolish, and those people 
idiots, who were taken with a lucky 
hit under such circumstances. Games 
of pure skill were as little to her 
fancy. Played for a stake, they were 
a mere System of over-reacMug. 


Played for glory, they were a mere 
setting of one man's wit,— his memory, 
or combination-faculty rather— a- 
gainst another's; like a mock en- 
gagement at a review, bloodless and 
profitless. — She could not conceive a 
game wanting the spritely infusion 
of chance, — the handsome excuses of 
good fortune. Two people playing 
at chess in a corner of a room, whilst 
whist was stirring in the centre, 
would inspire her with insufferable 
horror and ennui. Those well-cut 
similitudes of Castles, and Knights, 
the imagery of the board, she would 
argue, (and I think in this case just- 
ly) were entirely misplaced and 
senseless. Those .hard head-con- 
tests can in no instance ally with the 
fancy. They reject form and colour. 
A pencil, and dry slate (she used to 
say) were the proper arena for such 
combatants. 

To those puny objectors against 
cards, as nurturing the bad passioj)s, 
— (dropping for awhile the speaking 
mask of old Sarah Battle^ I would 
retort, that man is a gaming animal. 
He must be always trying to get the 
better in something or other : — that 
tliis passion can scarcely be more 
safely expended than upon a game 
at cards : that cards are a temporary 
illusion ; in truth, a mere drama ; for 
we do but ploy at being mightily con- 
cerned, where a few idle shillings are 
at stake, yet, during the illusion, wc 
are as mightily concerned as those 
whose stake is crowns and kingdoms. 
They are a sort of dream-fighting ; 
much ado ; great battling, and little 
bloodshed ; mighty means for dispro- 
portioned ends; quite as diverting, 
and a great deal more innoxious, 
than many of those more serious 
games of life, which men play, with- 
out esteeming them to be such. 


P. S, — ^With great deference to the 
old lady’s jud^ent on these mat- 
ters, I think I have experienced some 
moments in my life, when playing at 
cards for nothing has even been 
agreeable. When I am in sickness, 
or not in the best spirits, I sometimes, 
call for the cards, and play a game 
at piquet for love with my cousin 
Bridget — Bridget Elia, 

1 grant there is someting sneaking 
in it: but with a tooth-ache, or a 
sprained ancle, — when you are sub- 
dued and humble,— >you are glad to 
6 
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put up with an inferior spring of ac- 
tion. — 

There is such a thing in nature, I 
am convinced, as sick whist . — 

I grant it is not the highest style 
of man — I deprecate the manes of 
Sarah Battle — she lives not, alas ! to 
whom I should apologize. — 

At such times, those terms which 
my old friend objected to, come in as 
something admissible. — I love to get 
a tierce, or a quatorze, though they 
mean nothing. I am subdued to an 
inferior interest. Those shadows of 
winning amuse me. 

That last game I had with my 


sweet cousin (I capotted her)**(dare 
I tell hjiw foolish I am?) — 

I wished it might have lasted for 
ever, though we gained nothing, and 
lost nothing, though it was a mere 
shade of play : 1 would be content to 
go on in that idle folly for ever. The 
pipkin should be ever boiling, that 
was to prepare the gentle lenitive to 
my foot, which Bridget was doomed 
to apply to it, after the game was 
over : and, as I do not much relish 
appliances, there it should ever bub- 
ble. Bridget and I should be ever 
playing. 

Elia. 


VERSES 

TO LONOMAN, IIURST, REES, ORME, AND RROWIT, 

On their Pullication of Wordsworth's Excursion^ 

111 OCTAVO. 

Aye ! tliis, as Cobbet says, is right !— 

Just as it should be ! — With delight. 

For one, I give my bravo ! 

And thank you, for enabling me. 

Upon my humble shelf, to see 

The p]xcuRSioN ” — in Octavo ! 

Long have 1 grieved, that such a mine 
Of Poesy’s true lore divine. 

Rich veins of thought affording ; 

Should be half inaccessible, 

By means of that forbidding spell 
Which lurks in quarto boarding. 

'Tis not the cum Vrous shape alone ; 

Though that, 1 candidly must own 
A tangible objection : 

For booKS, which one is only able 
To read — by spreading on a table. 

Seldom invite inspection. 

Y et bulk I should not heed one pin. 

In books that are worth looking in— 

There is a much worse evil : 

Twelve shillings, for a book like this. 

E’en for poor bards, is not amiss,— 

Two giuneas is— the d— 1 ! 

And never more so, than when sefc 
Upon a tome one wants to get ; 

Then-f— then indeed we feel it : — 

Un pauvre diable, tel que moi. 

Is tempted to infringe the law. 

And, from pure taste, to steal it ! 

But, such a speculation might 
Be awkward ; so it is but right 
To end such lawless thrillings, — 

By publishing to all the town. 

That Longman, Hurst, Rebs, Ormpj and Browi\j 
Now sell it for twelve shillings. 
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KHYME LEGEND OF RICHARD FAULDER^ MARINER. 

Voyage in the Spectre Shallop* 

FITTE FIRST. 


1 . 

It was hallo wmass eve ; — ^like a bride at her bowering 
The moon on green Skiddaw sat shining, — and showering 
Her silver light on the Solway waves, — steeping 
In brightness the cormorant’s rocking and sleeping : 

The lone Ellenbrook 'neath the green boughs was simmering. 

In castle and cottage the candles were glimmering ; 

Ko foot was abroad, — dread of witch-spell and glamour 
Bound matron and mai^ to the hall and the chaumor : 

In a mariner’s ear the night-tide singeth sweet ; 

So 1 sat and I gazed, while the flood, at my feet, 

Leap’d, and murmur’d: — I thought when the stiff breeze was 
sounding. 

How my ‘bark through the billow’^s went breasting and bounding ; 

And I long’d much to lift up my halser and fly 

Where there’s nought to be gazed at but ocean and sky. 

2 . 

As I wish’d, lo ! there came my bright bark, Barbara Allan ; 

Her fair shadow far on the moonlight flood falling ; 

Her silk pennon streaming so gay at her side, 

And her gallant sails bent all in seafaring pride ; 

Around her the glad waters, leaping and flashing, 

('lave wide with delight, and away she went dashing ; 

Before the fair presence of my lieauteous shallop ; 

The cormorants fly, and tlie porpoises gallop. 

The seamews dive down, and the seagulls go soaring, 

As her prow through the deep brine goes sweeping and snoring : 
Loud and loud came the voice from the mainland to hail her— 

The glad whistle, the shout, and free song of the sailor. 

While John Selby, first faint, and then bolder and bolder. 

Cried, Launch out the boat, and bring me Richard Faulder ! * 
He whistled — the boat, with one stroke of the oar. 

At my foot made a furrow ell deep in the shore. 

3. 

1 laugh’d and sprung in, — soon the smitten waves parted. 

And flash’d, along to my shallop 1 darted. 

The mariners shouted, nor lack’d there the tone 
Of tongues which from boyhood to manhood I’d known ; 

The mariners shouted, nor lack'd they the form 
Of friends who with me had braved tempest and storm . 

And away went the shallop, with bent sail and rudder. 

And the shore gave a groan, and the sea gave a shudder : 

^ We hail’d the clear diamond on green Criffel burning. 

That stream’d on our path, like the star of the morning ; 

And, gleaming behind us, shot o’er the wild seas 
The hallowmass torches of bonnie Saint Bees ; 

The sweet glens of Cumberland lessen'd, — and colder 
The moonbeam became, and the wind waken'd bolder ; 

And the. sable flood roar'd, while along the rude furrow. 

The slender bark flew, with the flight of an arrow. 
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4 . 

’Twas sweet now to hear how the strain^ canyas sung 
As, right on our path, like a reindeer we sprung ; 

'Twas sweet now to hear how the chafed wind kept trying 
The might of our mast, and the foaming waves frying : 
’Twas sweet from the stem to the stern to be pacing, — 

In the chart of my mind the bark*s course to be tracing,— 

In some far sunny bay to be dropping our anchor. 

Or, where the spiced woodlands tower'd greener and ranker^ 
To chace, when the sun on the desert smote sorest. 

The fleet-footed deer, and the king of the forest ; 

Or, where the free balm richer dropt from the bushes. 

Hear the frank maiden's sighs in her shealing of rushes, 

As she thinks, while her girdle grows tighter, of sailing 
With one who had loved, and had left her bewailing : — 

Such thoughts came upon me mid curse and carousing. 

The Man Island smugglers sat singing and bousing ; 

They ceased as we passed, and an old man cried, See I 
Ijo ! there goes the srjiCTRE shi? sundering the sea! " — 


6 . 

Loud laugh'd all my mariners — and as they laugh'd, there 
Fell a thick smoke from heaven that choked the sweet air ; 

Lo\id laugh’d all the mariners — and as they laugh'd, whistling. 
Like the hunting hawk’s wings, went the wing'd shallop rustling, 
And at once o'er our heads there came stooping a cloud 
Huge and sable, that swathed up my ship like a shroud ; 

Above and about me the low thunder pudder'd, 

A dread fell upon me — the dark ocean shudder'd ! 

A rush of wind came, and away the cloud pass'd — 

And there sat a hoary Old One at the mast ! 

With his furrow’d brows bent down, like one in devotion. 

And his ancient eyes cast on the star-gleaming ocean. 

** Hoary father,” 1 said, ^^ill it suits thee to brave 
’rhe moisture of night, and the damp of the wave: 

Oo hillock my blankets above thee — and here. 

Take this tass of strfing water to charm thee and cheer ! ” 


6 . 

The Oi.p One look'd up — then the hawthorn's sweet timmer 
Had shed its rich bloom on my twenty third simmer, — 

The Old One look’d up — then these hoar locks were black. 
As the moor-cock's soot wing, or the sea eagle's back, — 

But from glad three and twenty till threescore and seven. 
From my locks like the snow, till my locks like the raven, 

I never beheld such an aspect ; — abaft 
I leapt in dismay, — and the Ancient One Taught ! — 
Laugh'd loud, and a thousand unseen lips laugh'd round. 
And the smooth pleasant sea murmur'd far to the sound ! 

My comrades were vanish'd — ^men framed by the spell 
Of the fiends, with their bark, in the dock-yards of hell. 

To wile Richard Faulder, — at midnight unhallow'd, — 

When the dark angels rule, — ^in the sea to be swallow'd ! 
Away flew the flend-})ark,* so smoothly and fine 
That she seem'd more to swim in the air than the brine ; 

The green islands stoop'd low their heads as we pass'd. 

And the stars seem'd in pairs from the firmament cast ; 

Sole charmer alone the charm’d moon stay'd to smile. 

Till py Gray Guide dropp’d anchor before a green isle« 
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1 . 

It was a fair land, that sprang up like the blossom- 
ing rose when the dew has faii'n soft on its bosom : 

Of balm smeird the woods, and of myrrh smelfd the mountains ; 
Of fruit smeird the valleys, of wine smell'd the fountains ; 

The waves on the shore all in concert kept springing 

With the soft nightingale, sitting *mongst the boughs singing ; 

The winds in the wo^tops sung to a glad tune. 

Like a small bird’s voice heard mongst the brown bees in June ; 
And each time the breeze in the woodlands made stir. 

The ship’s sails seemed steep’d in frankincense and myrrh. 
Around sang the mermaids — one swam till her hair. 

Like gold melting in silver, show’d wavering and rare ; 

One reclined on a couch all of shell-work and spars. 

And warbled charm’d words to the hesperide stars ; 

There one, with a shriek more of rapture than fear. 

With the bright waters bubbling around her, came near. 

And seeing the shallop, and forms of rude men. 

Shriek’d, — clave wide the water, — and vanish’d again. 

I stood at the helm, and beheld one asleep — 

James Graeme, a young sailor I lost in the deep ; 

All lovely as lifetime, though summer suns seven. 

Since his loss, his young sister to sorrow had given. 

A mermaid a soft couch had made him, the tender 
One sat nigh and warbled,— her voice, sweet and slender, 
Pierced through the mute billows ; all tear-dew’d and shying 
I gazed, and the form as 1 gazed seemed to waken ; 

AU the seamaids with song hailed him from his long slumber. 
And their songs had no end, and their tongues had no number. 
The Old One leap’d up with a laugh — but there came 
A bright Fiouke past him, he ceased, — ^and, in shame, 

Dropp’d bis eyes and sat mute— the rebuked ocean veil’d 
Her loose bosom, and loud all her mermaidens wail’d. 


2 . 

The green land of mermaidens vanish^ and soon 
A fair island rose, round and bright as the moon ; 

Where damsels as pure as, lone Skiddaw ! thy flocks, 

Show'd blue eyes and bosoms from thickets and rocks. 

Or lay on the sward, halt revealed and half shielded — 

^he flowers, touch’d by beauty, a richer scent yielded) 

Or sat and loud love-ditties warbled, and sang 
And harp'd so melodious that all the woods rang. 

And there lay a fair one ’tween sleeping and waking. 

The breeze her dark brow-tresses moving and shaking. 

Round her temples they cluster'd all glossy and gleaming. 

Or ^sh’d o'er her bosom-snow, curling and streaming — 

I wish’d — ^for that sight chased remembrance away — 

Aiidr the bark knew my wishes, and stood for the bay : 

Less old and less ghastly my dread comrade pew — 

With the change of his look, Hke a levin-flash, flew, 

FrcTm the stem to the stern, a bright Presence — 1 saw 
The ancient one tremble — 1 prayed in mine awe. 

And named God ! with a bound from the lewd isle we started. 
O’er the flood like the wild flame the spectre-bark darted^^ 

3 . 

The moon sunk— the flame o’er dark heaven went rushing^ 

The loud thunder follbwed, the roin-flood came gushitig; 
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I sain'd myself oft, yet no shape could I see. 

Either bless'd or unbless'd, save that OtJ> Onb and me 
The thunder-^burst ceased — dropt the wind — ^yet our flight 
Waxed swifter — I long'd for the merry morn-light* 

No light came, and soon, shadow'd high o'er the floods 
Rose a huge dusky outline of mountain and wood, 

And I saw a deep vale, and beheld a dark river. 

And away flew the bark as a shaft from the quiver. 

Around me the waters kept toiling and dashing. 

On the land stood a crowd their teeth grinding and gnashing. 
Groups of figures who hover'd 'tween living and dying. 

And water ” and water ” continually crying, — 

Loud cursing, and stooping their lips to the flood. 

While the stream as they touch'd it was changed into blood : — 
Their crime has no name — for those wretches who hate 
Their home and their country, her glory and state, 

Are born without name, and live nameless, and die 
As dishonour should ever ; I hearken'd their cry 
And gazed on their persons — ^in bliss or in pain 
Some marks of the semblance imfhortal remain ; 

But those came in aspect so grisly and ghast. 

That my Gray Guide smiled scorn, and flew sullenly past ; 

And a yell such as wolves give when baffled of blood. 

Came following us far down that dark dismal flood. 


And away we rush’d on, while along the shores follow 
A shout and a shriek, and a yell and a hollo ! 

And a thick cloud was there, and amidst it a cry 
Of the tortur'd in spirit flew mournfully by ; 

And I saw through the darkness, the war-steeds careering, 

Th^e rushing of helm'd ones, the fierce charioteering ; 

1 heard shouting millions, the clang of opposing 
Sharp steel unto steel, and the cry at the closing ; 

The neighing of horses, and that tender moan. 

Which the smote courser yields when his glory is gone — 

I have heard him in battle to moan and to shriek. 

With an agony to which human agony’s weak. 

I heard the trump clang — of fierce captains the* cheering— 

The descent of the sword hewing, cleaving, and* shearing* ; 

Earth murmur'd and yawn'd, and disclosing, like hell, 

A fathomless gulph, ate them up as they fell. 

The Old One smiled ghastly with gladness, and starker 
The wild havoc wax'd, and the rolling flames darker. 

The tumult pass’d by — and a swift glance I gave. 

And the greensward stood gaping like death and the grave ; 

Far down, and still downward; my glance seemed to enter; 

And beheld earth's dread secrets from surfiioe to centre. 

Crush'd helms, altars, crowns, swords and'motrameiit stones, 
Gods, ^old, sceptres, mitres and marrowless bones — 

Lay thick — things immortal men deem'd them ! — for ever 
That grass will grow green, and flow on. will that river: 

The fair sun, now« riding so beauteous in noon ; 

The stars all preparing for shining, — the moon 
Which maidens love much to walk under, — the flowing 
Of that stream who chn stay, or that green grass from growing ? 
The stars are for ever, — the wind in its flight, 

The moon in her beaming, the sun in his might : 

But man and his glory !-^the tide in the bay 
The snow in the aun, are less fleeting than they. 
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1 still fitood dread gazings and lo there came on^ 

With fobbing and wailing, and weeping and moan, 

A concourse of wretches, some reverend, some regal. 

Their robes all in rags, and with claws like the eagle : 

The miser was there, with looks vulgar and sordid ; 

The lord too was there, but no longer he lorded ; 

Anointed heads came — but a monarch still stronger 
Rules now, and no king shall reign sterner or longer : 

There stood one, whose hero-bipod, boiling and brave. 

Is cold as the peasant, and dull as the slave ; 

And HE whose proud name, while there lives a bard-strain. 

And a heart that can throb, must immortal remain ; 

Immortal remain too, in spite of the clods 
Of gross ,c^th, who inherit that name of the gods. 

Beside them stood rank'd up, in shadowy array. 

The harp-in-hand minstrels whose names live for aye ; 

Those bright minds the muses so honour'd and served. 

And whom our rich nob|^s have lauded — and starved — 

All vision'd in glory : — ^in prostrate obeisance 

Mammon's mi^ty men fell — and seem'd damn'd by their presence. 

There Butler I saw with his happy wit growing. 

Like a river, still deeper the more it kept flowing ; 

Young Chatterton's rich antique sweetness and glory. 

And Otway who breathes while warm nature rules story. 

6 . 

The land breeze lay mute, and the dark stream lay calm. 

But my guide gave a nod, and away the bark swam ; 

And I heard from the mountains, and heard from the trees. 

The song of the stream, and the murmuring of bees ; 

From the low-bloomy bush, and the green grassy sward, 

Were the sweet evening bird, and the grasshopper heard. 

While the balm from the woodland, and forest, and lea, 

Came dropping and sprinkling its riches on me. 

And I heard a deep snriek, and a long sob of woe ; 

And beheld a procession all mournful and slow ; 

Of forms who came down to the riVel’ in ranks. 

Their stain'd marriage garments to blanch on the banks. 

Ranks of regal and noble adultresses steeping ' 

Their limbs and their robes, and still wailing and weeping ; 

Vain toil — all the water of that dismal river 

Can cleanse not those stains — they wax deeper than ever. 

One came and gazed on me — then fiird all the air 
With shriekings, and wrong'd her white bosom, and hair ; 

All faded and fallen was the glance and the mien 
Of her whom [ woo'd and adored at eighteen. 

She fell from l^er station, forsook the pure trust 

Of my heart — wedded— sinn'd and sunk deeper than dust : 

To my deep sleep by night and my waking by day. 

There's a fair vision comes that will not pass away. 

I turn'd mine eyes from her ; — ^the bark, fast and free. 

Went furrowing the foam of the bonnie green sea. 

• 

' FITTE THIRD. 

1 . 

We furrow'd the foam of the- bonnie green sea. 

And sweet waa the sound of its waters to me ; 

We bore away eastward, it seem’d as gray day, 

Gan to mottle the mountmns— away, and away. 
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As we wanton'd the billows came curling In night 
1' th' eastward, — but westward they sparkled in light. 

The wind in our mainsail sang fitful and loud. 

And the cry of the sea^eagle came from the cloud ; 

We pass’d wooded headland, and sharp promontory. 

And ocean-rock famous in maritime story ; 

Till the sun with a burst o'er the tall eastern pines. 

Shower'd his strength on the ocean in long gleaming lines—* 

And lo ! and behold ! we rode fair in the bay 
Of that fairest of friths, the broad sunny Solway i 
There tower’d haughty Skiddaw — here rose Criifel green. 

There haunted Caerlaverock's white turrets between — 

Green Man, like a garden lay scenting the seas, ' 

Gay maiden’s gazed seaward from sunny Saint Bees — 

Dumfries’s bright spires, Dalswinton's wild hill, 

Comlongan’s gray turrets, — deep Nith winding still, 

'Tween her pine-cover’d margins, her clear-gushing waters. 

Which mirror the shapes of her song-singing daughters. 

Thou too my own Allanbay, sea-swept and sunny, 

Whitehaven for maidens, black, comely, and bonny ; 

And generous Arbigland, by mariners hallow'd, 

A name known in prayer, and in blessing, and ballad : 

As I look’d two gay barks from their white halsers broke, 

With a shout o’er the billows from Banihoiirie rock ; 

Their white penons fiaimted, their masts seem’d to bend. 

As they pass'd the rough headland of cavem'tl C/Olvend ; 

My ancient guide smiled, and his old hand he lay'd 
On the helm, — and the ship felt his wish and obey’d ; 

Her head from sweet Allanbay suddenly turning, 

Sprung away — and the billows beneath her seem’d burning. 

Nigh the sister barks came, and the deep shores were ringing. 
With a merry wild legend the seamen kept singing, 

Nor man’s voice alone o'er the sea-wave could render 
Bard’s labour so witching, and charming, and tender ; 

For I heard a rich voice through that old legend pour’d. 

The voice too of Her J long served and adored ; 

Hard fortune — false friends — and mine ill-destinie, - 
And the dark grave have sunder’d that sweet one from me. 


3 . 

Soon the sister barks came, and shout, yelloch, and mirth. 
Now rung in the water, and rung in the earth ; 

And I saw on the decks, with their merry eyes glancing. 
And all their fair temple locks heaving and dancing. 

Not my true love alone ; but maids, mirtbsome and free. 
And as frank as the wind to the leaf of the tree. 

There was Katherine Oneen, Lurgan's bonniest daughter. 
Gay Mally Macbride, from the haunted Bann water. 

And she who lays all seamen’s hearts in embar^es. 

Who have hearts for to lose, in old kitid Carri«fer^us. 
Green Nithsdale had sent me her frank Jenny Hainmg, 
With an eye that beam’d less for devotion than sinning ; 
Mary Carson the meek, and Kate Candlish the gay ; 

Two maids from the mountains of blythe Galloway ; 

And Annand, dear Annand, my joys still regarding. 

Sent her joyous Johnstone, her blythesomer Jardine ; 

And bonnie Dumfries, which the muse loves so well. 
Came gladdening my heart with her merry Maxwell ; 
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And loveKesI and linlf la I a sweet xiftaideh calne, 

I trust not mj tongue with recording her namej 
She is flown to the land of the ledl, aOd I’m left> 

As a bird from whose side the left wing has been reft.* 

4 . 

Glad danced all the damsels — their long flowing hair 
In bright tresses swam in the dewy mom air ; 

More lovely they look’d, and their eyes glanced more killing. 

As the music wax’d louder, and warmer, and thrilling ; 

The wares leap’d and sang, and seem’d with the meek lute 
To keep, not to give, the meet time to the foot. 

The shaven masts quiver’d, the barks to the sound ; 

Moved amid the deep waters with start and with bound ; 

All the green shores remurmur’d, and there seem’d to run 
Strange shapes on the billows ; the light of the sun 
Was lustrous and wild, and its shooting gleam gave 
More of cold than of warmth to the swelling sea-wave; 

I trembled and gazed for I thought on the hour,* 

When the witch has he^r will, and the fiend has his power. 

And the sea-spirit rides the dark waters aboon. 

Working mariners woe 'neath the hallo wmass m(>on. 

And 1 thought on my old merry mate, Martin Halmer, 

Doomed to doomsday to sail in a vessel of glamour. 

Between sunny Saint Bees and the Mouth of the Orr — 

Wives pray still as shrieking he shoots from the shore. 

5 . 

Now nigh came the sister barks — ^nigher and nigher— 

More gay grew the song, more melodious the lyre ; 

More lovely maids looxd, and their fret leap’d more free. 

The rocks rung, and more merrily sung the green sea : 

And I gazed, tor I could not but gaze, and there stood — 

Meek and mild her dark eye-glance down-cast on the flood— 

That fair one whose looks, while ships swim the salt sea, 

While light comes to morning, and leaves to the tree. 

While birds loV^ the greenwood, and fish the fresh river. 

Shall bless me, and charm me, for ever and ever. 

0 I deem'd that nought evil might ifiimic the light 
Of those dark eyes divine, and 9iat forehead so bright. 

Nought from- the grim sojourn uiihallow’d, unshriven. 

Dared put on the charms, and the semblance of heaven ; 

She glanced her eye on me — from white brow to bosom. 

All ruddy she wax'd> as the dewy rose blossom.-— 

1 called on my love— with a blush and a sigh ; 

And side-looking, as still was her w(mt, she drew nigh. 

6 . 

Heaven blpss thee!" I said,— even while I was speaking. 

The phantom barks vanish’d, with yelling and shriejdng ; 

And mine Ancient Guide glared, as a tigef will glare. 

When he comes to his den and the hunters are there : 

And changing his shape, to a cormorant he grew. 

Thrice clanging his wings round the shallop he dew ; 

Aud away from the sea and the shore, in his flight, 

' Fast faded and vanish'd that charmed day-light 
Down on the dread deck then my- forehead 1 laid. 

Called on Him that's on high — to his meek Son, I pray’d : 


* Many birds,’ particularly the dorei, first lift* die left wing to fly, and school-boys 
eai the tip of that'wing alone to preserve thrir petddves froin toaming. 
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The spectre bark shook — ^'Aeath my knees seem'd to run 
The planking like snow in the hot summer sun : 

Such darkness dropt on me as when the sea wars 
With the heaven, and quenches the moon, and the stars ; 

And iny dread guide flew round me, in swift airy rings. 

Stooping down, like a sea raven, clapping his wings — 

A raven no more now, a fire he became. 

And thrice round the shallop has flown the fiend-flame ; 

In the flame flew a form, and the bark as he shot, 

Shrivelled down to a barge, and a bottomless boat — 

A5ftl^I call’d unto him who is mighty to save ; 

Swift his spirit flew down and rebuked the sea- wave. 

And smote the charm’d boat ; with a shudder it sounded 
Away through the flood, on the greensward I bounded ; 

And back fle w the boat, to a black mist I saw 
It dissolve — 1 gazed seaward in terror and awe ; 

While my Fiend Guide passed off, like a shadow, and said 
Mahoun had not power to harm hair of thy head !” 

I praised God, and pondering sought gladly my way. 

To the merriment-making in sweet Allanbay, 

But never may landsman or mariner more 

Muse in hallowmass eve on that haunted sea shore ; 

Nor behold the fiend’s wonders he works in the main, 

AVith my Guide and his dread Spectre Shallop again ! 
Lammcrlea, Cumberland. 


C(je Cmteliei anti <tI>pimQn$( 

OP 

EDGEWORTH BENSON, 
Gentlemun. 


No. II. 


ON VENICE, — SUPPLEMENTARV TO THE LAST ARTICLE ! THE PASSAOE- 
IIOAT. AND ITS COMPANY: BUONAPARTE AND HIS SYSTEM. 


I AM tempted to add a few words 
more of Venice, before leaving her to 
her unfortunate fate. A lady of 
rank, now living there, the fascina- 
tion of whose manners is equalled 
by the hospitality of her receptions, 
is in possession of the famous ring 
with which the Adriatic used to be 
wedded, and I had an opportunity of 
looking upon this remarkable histo- 
rical relic. The reader knows that 
this pledge of union was dropped 
into the sea, as a symbol of having 
and holding he may therefore 
wondet how it should happen now 
to be separated from the spouse to 
whom it had been solemnly made 
VoL. III. 


over. The explanation of this cir- 
cumstance will illustrate the progress 
of the decline of human institutions, 
from the time of their vigour and 
efficacy, when th^ir influence is pro- 
vided for by their intimate associa- 
tion with popular sympathy, and 
their forms are substantial sources of 
strength, corresponding with the im- 
pulses of the social mind and feeling 
Afler this period is passed, various 
are the stages of degeneracy: men 
gradually become too knowing to 
respect their old customs without 
being wise enough to do without 
them: file upper clashes are still 
anxious to <^^rce upon 
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k)wer as restraints, but the spectacle 
of obedience waxes interrupted, vul- 
gar, and inconsistent, when it is felt 
as a mark of inferiority, either of in- 
tellect or condition. What the cham- 
pion at the coronation of George the 
Fourth will be, that had the husband 
of the Adriatic become ; — a name, a 
figure of mock-representation, a mere 
affectation in the eyes of the prin- 
cipal performers in the ceremony, a 
tawdry raree-show to the gazing 
crowd. The curse of Europe now 
is, that, almost every where, the opi- 
nions of men have removed from the 
legal and political institutions ; that 
moral harmony between them is at 
an end. Prescription and coercion, 
have taken the place of credence and 
veneration, and the secret has 'trans- 
pired that tlie disbelief of the indi- 
viduals who enforce the maxims and 
rules of the state, is quite as gross as 
the disobedience of those on whom 
they are enforced. There must be a 
restoration of harmony, in this re- 
spect, effected, by some means or 
other, before public stability and 
tranquillity can be considered as en- 
sured. 

The marriage of the Adriatic was 
originally a ceremony, whose real 
signification was at least equal to its 
parade. Its forms were imposing, 
because they suggested facts that 
made the Venetians proud : the ring 
was dropped into the bosom of the 
water,— and, while the sea continued 
faithful to the republic, no hand 
would have dared to disturb the 
pledge : it was yarded by the reli- 
gion of patriotism, — it lay in the 
deep a small talisman of mighty ef- 
fect. — But when the inefficacy of the 
rite was proved by the repeated ex- 
perience of reverses, it was degraded 
from its original elevation in the 
fancy, and came to be considered 
as a mere matter ofa show and curi- 
osity. The ring was then no longer 
thought of as an anchor of glory, 
sunk in the waves, but as a bauble 
of vanity, which might gratify the 
childish caprice of the opulent ; and 
divers were stimulated oy sums of 
money, in offering Which the great 
families of Venice outbid each other, 
to plunge after it, and bring it up 
from the 'bottom after a temporary 
immefsion, to become the prize of 
the vainest and wealthiest competi- 
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tor. When the ring aould be thus 
disturbed in its hymeneal bed, and 
dragged forth by coarse and irreve- 
rend hands to be chattered over at 
evening parties, it was but too plain 
that the marriage was no longer a 
sacrament, but an empty form : the 
age of Venetian heroism might then 
be said to be gone ; but worse re- 
mained behind. Some of the divers 
got drowned in the course of their 
greedy annual adventures ; and as 
the rite itself had dwindled into utter 
insignificance, the senators of Ve- 
nice, who still continued the practice 
of their dungeons under the leads,*' 
and their secret executions in the /«- 
gune, became touched with humanity 
for these unfortunate ragamuffins, 
who risked, and occasionally lost, 
their lives in committing sacrilege 
for a few pistoles. If the apparatus 
for restoring the drowned had been 
then invented, they might probably 
have contented themselves with or- 
dering a resuscitation-establishment 
to be placed on the nearest sand- 
bank ; but the devices of modern 
philanthropy and morality were then 
less elaborately comprehensive than 
they are now ; even England, a coun- 
try richer in preventatives of vice 
and misery, and more abounding in 
both, than any other country of Eu- 
rope, had not then thought either of 
fire-escapes, humane-society-ladders, 
or safety-coaches. The Venetian go- 
vernment not possessing our present 
advantages, contented itself with pre- 
venting, in a very summary way, the 
occurrence of tlie accidents in ques- 
tion. It was enacted by a solemn 
order of senate, that the marriage- 
ring should be no longer actually 
consigned from the deck of the Bu- 
centaur, to the heaving bosom of the 
ever ready bride ; but that it should 
be simply suffered to touch the 
water, attached to a string, — by 
means of which, the first magistrate 
might surely recover it, carry it 
back in his pocket, and preserve it 
for acting again in the next yearly 
farce! — The ring, thus recovered, 
passed from the hands of the Doge 
MontCenigo — ^in whose family palace 
Lord Byron resided— into those of 
the last of the republican chiefs, who 
held the bauble of power when the 
state of Venice was broken up by 
the French bayonetd. From mm it 
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fell into the possession of the Coun« 
tess Bensone, whose conversation 
and manners still represent the an- 
cient elegance and hospitality of Ve- 
nice ; and whose son sustains the re- 
putation of her ancient genius, by 

I ioetical compositions, sweet and mc- 
ancholy as the scene around him. 

At length this progressive degene- 
racy of spirit reached so low, that 
the sentence of national ruin started 
forth, like the hand writing on the 
wall, on the eyes of many who had 
been hitherto blind. At this moment 
there was something like a rousing 
of heart shown, and, with natural 
alarm, a disposition to re-kindle 
the energies of the rcimblic. This 
stirring, however, was chiefly per- 
ceptible amongst the middle and 
lower orders ; the higher called it in- 
subordination, and dreaded its effects 
more than they feared the conse- 
quences of the public disorganization 
and pusillanimity. A valet to one of 
the noblemen about this time, being 
in the room when his old master ex- 
claimed in the style of former days, 
which had then become mere cant — 
the w(dh have ears in Venire/* luid 
the spirit to reply — ihat is past — 
men vow hane neither ei/es nor cars. 
When the French please to come, come 
ihetj trill, and cut your lions wings for 
your 

A political observer, whose oppor- 
tunities of information, and power of 
improving them, are of the v^ry 
highest order, remarked to me that it 
was evidently the intention of the 
Austrians, the present masters of 
Venice, to reduce the place and ter- 
ritory to nothing : in ten years, said 
he, if their power continues, she must 
be absolutely ruined. Knowing their 
footing in Italy to be, after all, pre- 
carious, their object is to establish 
the prosperity of Trieste on the ab- 
solute destruction of Venice. Al- 
though governors equally of the Mi- 
lanese States and the Venetian, they 
have put a line of custom-houses be- 
tween the two, owing to which mea- 
sure of rank absurdity, the Milanese 
find it more advantageous to take 
their sugar (for instance) from the 
people of Genoa, under a foreign go- > 
vernment, than from their fellow- 
subjects. The cruelty of this piece 
of dullness will appear in its proper 
light, when it is noted that the re- 
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fining of sugar constituted one of 
the principal employments of Vene- 
tian industry. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria paid a visit to Venice when I 
was there : the procession of his en- 
try by water, down the grand Canal, 
made the finest sight, in the way of 
a show, 1 ever witnessed : the state 
barges seemed to brocade the surface 
of the water: the marble palaces 
were crowded with Italian women ; 
hut yet the scene was one of sad 
humiliation and deep injury. The 
authorities were foreign, the na- 
tives oppressed : — all the forms of 
congratulation shown by the citi- 
zens, were in open contradiction 
both to their interests and senti- 
ments : yet a public dinner was 
given Ify the merchants, and a partial 
illumination took place in the even- 
ing, — for though the Italians might 
be easily kindled to an armed resist- 
ance, they have no idea of its being 
])ossible, in a state of tranquillity, to 
display a frowning look of thoughtful 
public indignation agiiinst what are 
called the Constituted Authorities. 
Of the habits of independence they 
are utterly ignorant: rebellion or 
grovelling submission are fhe only 
alternatives that fall within their con- 
tempiation. Still the Emperor of 
Austria, notwithstanding these puny 
symbols of rejoicing, felt himself sur- 
rounded by public coldness and 
gloom, and expressed his disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction at the cir- 
cumstance ! A visit from an emperor, 
he thought, should have dispersed 
delight amidst poverty and disgrace : 

what do they want," he asked? 
and this he, a German, had the face 
to demand in the city of Dandolo and 
Ziani, whose harbour is now desert- 
ed, whose canals are choking up, 
whose merchants are ruined, whose 
government is amiihilatcd. At the 
theatre, in the evening, the public 
feeling showed itself strongly, in con- 
tradiction to the illuminations. He 
entered first, with his newly-married 
wife (the third or fourth) and was 
received with a very faint tri\nite of 
applause, — which was suddenly 
swelled to a peal of thunder when 
his daughter, Maria Louisa, made 
her appearance behind, and slowly, 
and with stately carriage, advanced 
to sit on the left of her young impe- 
rial mother-in-law. Throughout the 
P2 . 
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Emperor's journey in Italy, this con- 
trast followed to torment him, until 
it was ordered, to avoid its unplea- 
santness, that his daughter, the Arch- 
duchess of Parma, should travel a 
day in the rear! — it was upon this 
occasion, in the theatre of Venice, 
that Maria Louisa made particular 
inquiries, which was Lord Huron's 
box ; it was pointed oiit to her, toge- 
ther with his Lordship himself, who 
was then in it. A hint was after- 
wards, I believe, given, from a quar- 
ter near her person, that our noble 
poet’s solicitation of an introduction 
would be well received ; but the hint 
was not taken. Lord Byron, no 
doubt, felt, that the interview would 
either be unmeaning or painful, and 
would therefore be better av6ided. 

The personal oppressions now ex- 
perienced in Venice, correspond with 
the public ignominy of her condition. 
It enters within my own knowledge 
that an Italian officer, who solicited 
the necessary permission to marry 
from the Emperor himself, and who 
received it, was, after this, absolutely 
defied to contract the engagement by 
the local minister, who thought him- 
self slighted, in consequence of the 
application going directly to the so- 
vereign, instead of through his hands. 
The officer durst not, or thought he 
durst not, conclude the marriage in 
the teeth of this menace ! — The 
Austrians, having taken possession* 
of the duty on eatables, which was 
collected by' the municipality for the 

{ mrpose of defraying the charges of 
ighting the city, and providing the 
other accommodations of this nature 
usual in large places, — it became 
necessary to impose a second tax, 
equal in amount to the first, on the 
articles of provision : it thus happens 
that there is a difference, to the dis- 
advantEige of the Venetians, of six 
sols on the pound,' between the price 
of meat at Venice, and at Padoua. 
In the time of the French, four thou- 
sand men were employed in the arse- 
nal; the Austrians had not, when I 
visited it, seven hundred at work. 
Tile French expended the money 
drawn from the inhabitants within 
the state ; and some say, added 
thereto a sum of twelve millions of 
* francs (480,000/.) ; the Austrians 
annually send treasure to Vienna. 
When |he Emperor was at Venice, 


he had several meetings with the 
Chamber of Commerce, through the 
medium of which the merchants pre- 
ferred various petitions for relief in 
regard to certain measures, the effects 
of which they experienced in the 
total decay of trade. Upon no one 
point, it was understood, was con- 
cession made to the applicants ; and 
it w^as on these occasions chiefly, 
that his Imperial Majesty took his 
Italian subjects to task for not loving 
him. He strongly expressed his in- 
dignation, at their daring to harbour 
discontent with the system of order 
established in Europe by himself and 
his allies : he referred to that system 
as immutable ; and professed, at the 
same time, to consider himself almost 
exonerated from the duty of regard- 
ing, in any degree, the interests of 
those whose allegiance was forced, 
not voluntary. To this imperial, or 
rather imperious mode of reasoning, 
the poor Venetian merchants could 
only oppose shrugs, and protesta- 
tions of loyalty, affiection, and grati- 
tude ! The president of the ('haniber 
of Commerce, informed the Emperor 
that the preparation at Venice of cer- 
tain foreign wine, chiefly from the 
Levant, for the Russian and other 
markets, was almost the only source 
of profit that remained to the city, 
after so many murderous decrees; 
but that now this also was dried- 
up by a recent ordinance. The Em- 
peinjr replied, that, in general, the 
commercial regulations sheeting Ve- 
nice, had issued irom the councils of 
his ministers ; that he took, however, 
all the credit, due for the last, to 
himself — that he himself had recom- 
mended it, — thinking it highly im- 
roper that manufactured wine should 
e drank instead of genuine. In this 
instance, his imperial Majesty may 
have shown good taste in one respect; 
but what would our wine merchants 
say, to adopting this genuine princi- 
ple in commercial legislation? — All 
this betokens a sad change for Venice 
from the past time : it was then fa- 
mous for its silk manufactures, which 
were the object of great encourage- 
ment by the republican government. 
The House of Cavanessia was the 
first in this line, and it employed four 
hundred workmen; the reader, by 
comparing this number with the ex- 
tent of some of our Lancashire esta- 
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blisliments, may mark the proportion 
which what is called commercial 
greatness on the Continent bears to 
that of England. The fabric of glass^ 
too, was so much encouraged by the 
rulers of Venice, that the noble who 
married the daughter of a glass-ma- 
nufacturer, was able to confer nobili- 
ty on his wife and children, — which 
he could not do in the case of any 
other plebeian match. The Vene- 
tians admit, that the demand for their 
industry, and, their traffic generally, 
fell greatly, when the French took 
possession of their territory; but 
they unanimously add, that the Aus- 
trians have done them infinitely more 
harm. In fact, these latter do no- 
thing favouraljle to them whatever, 
and add very heavily to their bur- 
thens ; — ^now surely, this is reversing 
the relationship that ought to exist 
between rulers and ruled. If there 
is no intentional cruclt)^ in the system 
of administration adopted towards 
Venice, there is at least much negli- 
gence, or rather indifference to suffer- 
ing; and the spectacle which this 
celebrated city now offers, is an 
awful proof, that the deliverance 
of Europe,*' has been but a partial 
deliverance ; that the work which 
we thought consummated so happi- 
ly, and which we regarded with so 
much exultation, has been Imt im- 
perfectly and unsatisfactorily accom- 
plished — and finally, that to pla«e a 
people, against their consent, under 
a foreign yoke, is to inflict upon them 
an enduring species of toitnre, a liv- 
ing death, an injury, w'iiich must 
either terminate in extinction or ter- 
rible revenge. — England is blamed 
at Venice, as elsewhere, for having 
betrayed the hopes which she had 
encouraged: this charge, perhaps, 
cannot be as easily substantiated 
as it is vehemently preferred : — it is, 
perhaps, to be traced, in a great 
measure, to the high idea that was 
entertained of her might and influ- 
ence, leading the Italians to consider 
that the arrangement of their coun- 
try, and almost every other arrange- 
ment, was in her sole hands. Much 
inordinate expectation was, doubt- 
less, thus turned towards her; and 
she is probably now condemned 
for what she could not well have 
hindered: but hpr high language. 
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and unqualified promises towards 
the conclusion of the conflict, are 
naturally now turned against her by 
the parties who were cajoled wdth 
the hope of gain, and who find 
themselves deep losers; and surely, 
it is much to be regretted, that we 
do not find it more palpably on re- 
cord, that England's exertions, at the 
conclave of sovereigns, were more 
completely in unison, not only with 
her own pledged word, but with that 
spirit of free and noble policy, the 
only one becoming a country, whose 
proud prerogative it is, or was, as 
one of tile greatest of her sons has 
declared , — lo teach the nations how to 
live ! 

From Venice to Ferrara, by land, is 
a tortuous course: I preferred the 
mail-boat, which passes from the 
Adriatic into a canal, and from 
thence drops into the Po. The ad- 
vantage of such common modes of 
conveyance is, that they vary use- 
fully, and amusingly, the sphere of 
your communications with the na- 
tives ; and often afford you opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with 
their real character, habits, and opi- 
nions, which, letters of introduction 
to the higher classes are by no means 
the best calculated to procure. These 
latter may gain you a hospitable re- 
ception, as a stranger ; but, to know 
the people amongst whom you travel, 
it is necessary to see them when they 
are under no obligation of restraining 
themselves towards you, — when their 
show of civility is not likely to sur- 
pass the measure of the actual feel- 
mg, and the freedom of casual inter- 
course warrants a frank disclosure of 
their genuine notions, in regard to 
the various topics in which you 
chiefly take interest. 

The passengers by the boat I have 
mentioned, are placed under the pro- 
tection and command of the post- 
office courier, who provides their 
table, and regulates all the internal 
arrangements. We formed a strange 
motley company, that were drawn 
off, on a dark rainy evening in Fe- 
bruary, from the quay, under the or- 
ders of Francisco Manzani, a hu- 
mourist, rogue, and good fellow. He 
had been (he said) thirty-five years 
in his present situation ; and the fa- 
miliarity of Italian manners, coupled 
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with thifi lon^ experience in his vo- by a significant look^ to the siir- 
cation^ had ^ven him a sort of licen- rounding company, for their suffrages, 
tious brazen carriage towards his though of its contents we were long 
passengers, which was checked, so as left in ignorance. His imperfect ex- 
to fall short of offensivencss, by a pedients to remedy gross incoiive- 
sharp regard to the huon* mann^ in nience, were accompanied with a 
prospect, but dependent on the de- wink of his eye, as if they were pri- 
gree of satisfaction entertained by vileges of place, honorable in them- 
each traveller at the termination of selves, and casting glory on all with- 
the voyage. This man knew, excel- in their sphere. When he sat in the 
lently, how to balance the conse- immoveable arm chair at the head of 
quence and airs of the padrone, by a the table, he bore himself high, like 
ready attention and huffing defer- the king of a twelfth cake ; — ^lie joiri- 
ence to the wants and wishes of the ed loudly in the chorus of all the 
individuals under his charge : he was songs that were sung, French and 
both master and servant : gave or- German, as well as Italian. Many 
ders, and received them, with equal were his jokes, — ^Imt all of the same 
grace : seemed to feel himself despo- quality, — and his consistency, in this 
tic, and acted as if his authority respect, seemed to raise him in the 
multiplied his duties. In his manner opinion of the ladies of our party 
was richly exemplified, that com- (all Italians). As the hour of eating 
pensating tendency, implanted by approached, it was ushered by smirk- 
rrovidence in the human breast, to ing hints of munificence and disin- 
extract food, for the nourishment of terestedness. We weie told, that wc 
self-consequence, from those circum- should see what we should see ! We 
stances, whatever they are, which were put in good humour by antici- 
are peculiar to the individual. It is pation of dainties, — and were thus 
owing to this natural instinct, that bound over, as it were, to be pleased 
every body seems to imagine that the when substantial, though common 
name of his trade, calling, profession, dishes were put before us. Nothing 
place of abode, birth, or family, con- could be more admirable than the 
fititutes, of itself, a title of honour, to skill with which he reconciled abso- 
be appealed to on eminent occasions lute parsimony in facts, with the de- 
ns a stimulant to himself to act up to clamation and manner of a profuse 
his obligations, and a claim on the hospitality. He amply supplied all 
favorable notice of others. This he deficiency in the dishes, by the noise 
does, while the term on which he and gesticulation of the founder of a 
sets so much store is used, as one of feast : ' he seemed to have cast all 
scorn, — and sometimes of infamy, by idea of profit on comestibles over- 
those who have no interest in it. board, to be prone to riot at his own 
It would be unworthy of a cobbler expense, to surfeit us to his loss, 
to act so or “ what better could be when in truth scrupulous calculation 
expected of a cobbler are two had presided at the very slicing of 
different turns of expression, one of the sausages. Eat for once in your 
which a man chooses according as he lives,” he cried, — never mind Fran- 
may, or may not, have Crispin for a cisco!” — yet long before his guests 
patron. What a different estimation were inclined to leave off, they were 
IS made of the valUe and meaning of compelled to turn to their own stores, 
the word Frenchman, in France and in —Two ill-looking, dirtily-dressed 
England! — and when Lord Amherst men, received a large share of his 
was at Pekin, how much less reason pressing attentions at meal-time : 
had he to glory in the name of they stubbornly, however, refused to 
Briton,'i’ than George the Third had, aliment with us, and Francisco, who 
when he was addressing, for the first knew well the reason, knew that his 
time, a British parliament ! Francisco importunities were not likely to in- 
Manzani displayed, in every gesture jure him. They were Jews, who 
and action, down to the minutest durst not share our bread, — nor our 
movement, a visible indication of an viands, which were chiefly fitted for 
ever-present sense of his office. He Bolognese tastes ; the padrone being 
opened bis store chest, and appealed, from Bologna, a (;ity where the fa- 

• The gratuity given over and above the fare. 
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inous Mr. Hogsflesh would have had 
no temptation to shrink into an ini- 
tial. The secret soon transpired pub- 
licly ; and then the Israelites, ap- 
pearing to be relieved from a load, 
took out their separate provision, 
which chiefly consisted of sausage, 
made of ^oose, as coming nearest to 
the prohibited flesh ! All this part of 
the country is famous for the manu- 
facture of these delicacies ; and the 
poor Jews, every where beset by 
their stimulating flavour, cannot help 
making bad imitations of che savoury 
sins. 

Not the least talkative, nor the 
least agreeable member of our so- 
ciety, which had eight-and-forty 
hours' existence, was a corpulent and 
itinerant prima donna, whose hus- 
band held a poor place in the police 
at Bologna, while she travelled Italy 
over, making much money at its 
theatres, attended by a hump-backed 
maid servant, whose Bolognese jar- 
gon drew almost constant peals of 
laughter from the other Italians. 
The years of the mistress only num- 
bered twenty-seven ; but she had 
flesh for forty, and experience enough 
for any age. The two ought to have 
fallen into the hands of the author of 
Guzman d' Alfarache, that their por- 
traits might have been, — as they me- 
rit to be, — immortalized. I never 
saw such examples of full animal 
spirits, overpowering health, enjoy- 
ment of the air of life, — which they 
respired, with a zest, as if it tickled 
their nerves, and circulated cordially 
round their hearts. Nothing did, or 
could, come amiss to them) — for 
they meant no evil, and saw none. 
Were these women to fall into the 
hands of a gang of robbers, and be 
carried off to a cave, in the woods, 
it may safely be affirmed of them, 
that neither the loss of their numer- 
ous rings, nor any other loss, or in- 
fliction, incidental to such an acci- 
dent, would disquiet them : they 
would know, like Jaques, how to 
extract good from every thing. It 
is not to be supposed, however, 
that this imperturbable serenity, 
which I am here attempting to ce- 
lebrate, was akin to indifference or 
insensibility. No; — if there was 
one thing more remarkable than 
another, in the singer, it was the 
warmth and volubility of her domes- 
tic affections. She talked, vehement- 


ly, of the approaching meeting with 
her poor husoand, as she called him, 
while tears of joy and eagerness stood 
in her eyes, and her face was suf- 
fused with the genuine glow of her 
spirit. No secret was made, either 
by her, or her servant, of the latitude, 
as to fidelity, which she deemed 
warranted to travellers like herself ; 
but she always had been, and always 
woidd be, she said, scrupulously 
punctual to visit her povero, at least 
once a year ! She was now bearing 
to him the spoils of her last cam- 
paigns ; and the stock was exhibited 
to us with much exultation; there 
was a gold watch, and a set of but- 
tons for a waistcoat ; a small shred 
of g^uze from Loretto, with a certi- 
ficate, signed by a priest, that it had 
been passed over the image of tlie 
Virgin, in the Santa Casa; there was 
also an antient earthen lamp, dug 
up in a field near Rome ; and a piece 
of native sulphur, brought from the 
Solfaterra near Naples. The servant 
expatiated loudly on the merits, pe- 
culiarities, and history of each of 
these valuable articles ; and, as she 
raised her voice, in her zeal, the 
wonders of her story, and the un- 
couthness of her dialect, seemed a- 
like forcibly to strike my Italian com- 
panions ; they gazed on the relics 
with admiration and curiosity, while 
they were unable to restrain the 
bursts of merriment which her jar- 
gon tempted. The scene, as we all 
bent over the table, where this trea- 
sure was exhibited by candle-light, 
— with the animated attendant des- 
canting, — and the happy mistress 
triumphing, — and the numerous com- 
pany applauding to the skies, and 
generally, with sincerity, — was one of 
extraordinary vivacity, and novelty. 
We were just then falling from the 
last lock into the Po — a name which 
suggested associations very dissimi- 
lar from any by which I was then 
surrounded ; yet by this dissimilarity, 
cncreasing their effect. 

We had also on board one who had 
been an army purveyor at .Milan, un- 
der the government of the French 
Viceroy. He had then made his 
fortune, and kept it under the Aus- 
trians — ^being, in this respect, luckier 
than many of his countrymen. An 
Italian officer, who had served under 
Napoleon, had too much reason to 
contrast his fate with the fortunes o ' 
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the punreyor. With this latter in- 
dividua1> I had more convereation 
than with any of the others, during 
our short voyage. He had fought in 
all the battles in Germany, in 1813, 
•—Bautzen, Lutzen, Dresden, and 
lastly, Leipsic. His pay then was 
five hundred francs a month — ^about 
twenty pounds. Since the termina- 
tion of that campaign, up to about 
the time of my meeting him, he had 
been left destitute of regular means 
of subsistence, — and, as he himself 
expressed it, had no choice but to 
starve, or to prey on society. It 
was to be presumed, that he had 
adopted the latter alternative, for he 
did not seem to have suffered starva- 
tion, and he had abilities which^ at 
Paris and Turin, where he had re- 
sided, could easily be made to sup- 
ply the daily wants of an adventurer. 
To a woman, whom he had known 
at Vienna, and who had become the 
mistress of a cardinal, the governor 
of one of the Pope’s towns, in Ro- 
mania, he was now indebted fur a 
very recent appointment to a subal- 
tern commission in one of the regi- 
ments of the church, stationed at 
Bologna ; and he was on his way to 
join. His pay was to be one hundred 
and fifty-six francs a month, about 
six guineas,— without hope of pro- 
motion. Any allusion to the past 
order of things, brought into his keen 
black eye the lustre of a fallen angel’s ; 
his aspect then kindled, as with a 
volcanic flash. He might have said 
to me, with as good a reason for his 
antipathy as Shylock’s, I hate you 
because you are a Briton ; ” but he 
neither said so, nor seemed to feel 
so. It was clear, however, that he 
deemed the policy of England a mass 
of perfidy and injustice,— and a pause, 
a look, and a shrug, often spoke 
** in ^ilencc louder than divines can 
preach." 

He had all the notions, so com- 
mon at this time upon the Continent, 
that Bonaparte was not at St. He- 
lena ; that his capture was mere 
pretence ; gnd that he was sure to 
re-appear on the stage. But, not- 
withstanding his inveterate preju- 
dices on such subjects, which he 
cherished with an obstinaev propor- 
tioned to the ignorance in which they 
were nursed, I found him impress- 
ed with a high notion of the English 
character^ a# he had aeen it ezem- 


plified in particular individuals. His 
admiration, however, had but little 
of cordial feeling attending it ; for he 
seemed to think, we were a peculiar 
race, insulated in our dispositions 
and interests, as well as our situa- 
tion, — ^between whom, and the peo- 
ple of the Continent of Europe, there 
could be no hearty sympathy, or com- 
munity of feeling. > 

This man’s talents, as I have al- 
ready hinted, were far above the 
common order ; and in carrying them 
to the army, under Napoleon, he had 
taken them to an excellent and ready 
market. In six months from his en- 
trance into the ranks, he was pro- 
moted from a private soldier to sub- 
lieutenant, — and his other steps fol- 
lowed, regularly, each opportunity he 
had to distinguish himself. 

It was in this way that our arch 
enemy won hearts, and employed 
hands. He built on the feeling of 
self-interest, as on a foundation, and 
certain it is, that power may have a 
much more exceptionable basis. Jus- 
tice and morality, are excellent pleas 
in words ; but their shapes are 
vague and disputeable in actions. It 
is not easy to convince the Vene- 
tians, or the Genoese, that these fine 
heavenly qualities are embodied in 
the political measures, of which they 
are the victims ; and, in the ab-r 
sence of this conviction, it can scarce- 
ly excite our suiqinse, if they take 
their cwn interests, as furnishing a 
test of tfie merits of the respective 
governments, and give the prefer- 
ence to the one by which these were 
chiefly promoted. Morality and jus- 
tice, must take the precedence of 
every other consideration, when they 
can be distinctly recognized ; but 
pretenders are abroad '* — false pro- 
phets, who come in a name which 
they have no right to use, and which 
is rather their condemnation, than 
their title. With these impositions, 
commonly practised, the mass of a 
nation may be excused for distrust- 
ing the professions of state-papers, 
and manifestoes, and looking closely 
to their winnings and losings. — ’fhe 
plunder of the military, and the 
gains of men, who derived their pro- 
fits from the calamities attending 
military devastation, ought to be 
put altogether out of the question; 
but, in Italy, we find everybody com- 
plaining of the change, because every 
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body had lost by it ; and the univer* 
sality of the present suffering gives 
a high notion of the dexterity with 
which the political system of Buona- 
arte, unprincipled as it was, had 
een contrived, for the purpose of 
giving a general movement and im- 
petus to the circulation of interests 
in the states to which it was ap- 
plied. The sound foundations of 
public strength he does not appear 
in any instance to have sunk ; but, 
he substituted for these, with con- 
summate skill, an organization of 
mutual support, linked dependance, 
and superficial establishment. Do- 
ing nothing to invigorate the heart, 
he quickened the pulse, and filled 
the veins. Bearing in view his great 
crimes ami errors ; such as his stu- 
died corruption of character, in or- 
der to bring it to the state best 
litted for his instruments ; his de- 
basement of literature and education, 
to be the mere engines of his crook- 
ed and greedy politics ; his hostility 
to liberty, of which he has been one 
of the bitterest, and most fatal ene- 
mies, — these very faults constitute, 
in one sense, grounds to admire 
his ability. Standing so opp^'sed, 
in so many important points, to the 
spirit of his age, it si rely is wonder- 
ful, that he should have exercised 
such an influence on its affairs. Had 
he taker advantage of that spirit, — 
followed its direction, and profited 
by its strength, his succeSs would 
not have been extraordinary ; but 
Napoleon had little or no aid from it, 
for no man ever less merited its as- 
sistance. In one or two respects 
only, could he be considered as act- 
ing in unison with the spirit of his 
time; — religious toleration, and the 
abolition of the galling feodal dis- 
tinctions, furnish, perhaps, the only 
instances of this harmony, while, in 
many, he was directly opposed to 
its hopes and tendency. His com- 
plicated system, therefore, included 
no principle of natural gravity, by 
which it might have supported itself ; 
he was the Atlas, who sustained the 
whole on his shoulders, — and we 
must acknowledge the strength that 
upheld it so long. — It is owing to 
this circumstance, however, that 
Buonaparte has left so few impres- 
sions of himself on the face of so- 
ciety ; he seems to have passed clean 
away. The French Revolution has 


at once got above him; we can 
every where mark what it has done 
and fixed ; but no institution, ema- 
nating peculiarly from the character 
and views of Napoleon, seems like- 
ly to continue to exercise an influ- 
ence on society. Louis XIV im- 
pressed his character on his king- 
dom, and the impression remained; 
but even the Bhonapartists, in France 
and elsewhere, are compelled to use 
a language, altogether at variance 
wdth the measures of their ruined 
chief, in order to have a chance of 
being attended to. It appears to 
me, that this tells against the genius 
of the individual in question, while, 
in another way, it bears — as I have 
shown — testimony to his activity, 
industry, and ability. Genius always 
connects itself^ by some point of 
communication or other, with the 
great mass of contemporaneous feel- 
ing ; — but this sympathy does not 
seem to have existed, or existed but 
very faintly, in the breast of the late 
Emperor of h'rance. 

This, however, we must allow: 
he built a great house on the sand, — 
which, though it did not remain, and 
could not remain, employed many 
hands, and gave shelter, for a time, to 
many inhabitants. Though much 
mischief was wrought up with the 
prosperity he seemed to diffuse, the 
harm was perhaps less, and the bene- 
fit greater, yi Italy than elsewhere. 
Here, we may see something like 
evidence of the truth of that asserT 
tion in his favour, commonly made 
by his friends, but which appears 
palpably fahse, with reference to 
France — namely, that his power was 
laying the seeds of a belter order of 
things, than that which he had him- 
self established, or any lhat could 
be expected from those who wished 
to displace Ijim. The present con- 
stitutional government in France, is 
a blessing, which the influence of 
the institutions of Napoleon, must 
have deprived her of, for a series of 
many years, had they been permit-? 
ted to settle in that country ; — but 
his power in Italy was clearly tend- 
ing to produce her union, though 
unintentionally on his part. It was 
not his wish that it should do this ; 
but, on the contrary, it entered with- 
in his policy to keep Italy divided, — 
for )ie could not hope to have her^ 
in one entire body, under his own 
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sceptre* His conversion of the fair- 
est and most celebrated part of Italy, 
into a French province ; and his bar- 
barous order, that the French lan- 
gu^c should be officially employed 
at ftorence and Rome, are enough 
to consign his name to execration, so 
far as it will be connected with Ita- 
lian history; nothing can excuse, 
or even^extenuate, those gothic acts : 
but his raising up the name of the 
kingdom of Italy ; his providing for 
frequent and intimate communica- 
tion between its provinces; his re- 
kindling the fire of military ardour 
amongst its fallen people ; his pub- 
lic improvements, calculated to rouse 


their pride and better their condi- 
tion, — were all working together, to 
produce a spirit of national union 
and enterprizc, which tended to 
speedy liberation from the yoke of 
France. He was training the Ita- 
lians to arms, and awakening them 
from sloth, to a sense of glory : the 
consequence would soon have been, 
that they would have rescued their 
independence from his hands ; or, at 
least, made so desperate a struggle 
for it, that the contest in Spain 
would have been thought of as no- 
thing, in comparison with the insur- 
rection in Italy. 


ON PULPIT ORATORY. 

No. 1. 

INTRODUCTION ; WITH REMARKS ON THE REVEREND ROBERT HALL. 


The decline of eloquence in the 
Senate and at the Bar is no matter 
of surprise. In the freshness of its 
youth, it was the only medium by 
which the knowledge and energy of 
a single heart could be communi- 
cated to thousands. It supplied the 
place, not only of the press, but of 
that general communication between 
the diflerent classes of the state, 
which the intercourses of modern so- 
ciety supply. Then the passions of 
men, unchilled by the frigid customs 
of later days, left them open to be in- 
flamed or enraptured by the bursts 
Off an enthusiasm, which would now 
be met only with scorn. In our 
courts of law occasions rarely arise 
for animated addresses to the heart ; 
and even when these occur, the bar- 
rister is fettered by technical rules, 
and yet more by the technical ha- 
bits and feelings, of those by whom 
he is encircled. A comparatively 
small degree of fancy, and a glow of 
social feeling, directed by a tact 
which will enable a man to proceed 
with a constant appearance of di- 
recting his course wifhin legal con- 
fines, are now the best qualifications 
of a forensic orator. They were ex- 
hibited by Lord Erskine in the high- 
est perfection, and attended with 
the most splendid success. Had 
been greater than he was, he had 
heen noming. He ever seemed to 
cherish an affection for the techni- 


calities of his art, which won the 
confidence of his duller associates. 
He appeared to lean on these as Ins 
stays and resting places, even when 
he ventured^to look into the depth of 
human nature, or to catch a mo- 
mentary glimpse of the regions of 
fantasy. When these were taken 
from him, his powers fascinated no 
longer. lie was exactly adapted to 
the sphere of a court of law — above 
his fellows, but not beyond their 
gage— and giving to the forms which 
he could not forsake, an air of ve- 
nerableness and grandeur. Any thing 
more full of beauty and wisdom than 
his speeches, would be heard only 
with cold and bitter scorn in an Eng- 
lish court of justice. In the houses 
of parliament, mightier questions are 
debated; but no speaker hopes to 
influence the decision. Indeed the 
members of opposition scarcely pre- 
tend to struggle against the dead 
eloquence of votes, but speak with 
a view to an influence on the public 
mind, which is a remote and chilling 
aim. Were it otherwise, the aca- 
demic education of the members — 
the prevalent disposition to ridicule, 
rather than to admire— and the sen- 
sitiveness which resents a burst of 
enthusiasm as an offence against the 
decorum of polished society— would 
effectually repress any attempt to 
display an eloquence iOi which in- 
tense passion should impel the ima- 
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^nation, and noble sentiment Bhould 
be steeped in fancy. The orations 
delivered on charitable occasions^ — 
consisting, with few exceptions, of 
poor conceits, miserable compliments, 
and hacktieyed metaphors, — are 
scarcely worthy of a transient allu- 
sion. 

But the causes which have op- 
posed the excellence of pulpit ora- 
tory in modem times, *are not so ob- 
vious. Its subjects have never va- 
ried, from the day when the Holy 
Spirit visibly descended on the first 
advocates of the Gospel, in tongues 
of fire. They are in no danger of 
being exhausted by frequency, or 
changed with the vicissitudes of 
mortal forttuie. They have imme- 
diate relation to that eternity, the 
idea of whi(di is the living soul of all 
poetry and art. It is the province of 
the ]ireachers of Christianity to de- 
velope the connection between this 
world and the next — to watch over 
the beginnings of a course which will 
endure for ever — and to trace the 
broad shadows cast from imperish- 
able realities on the shifting scenery 
of earth. This sublunary sphere does 
not seem to them as trilling or mean, 
in proportion as they extend their 
views onward ; but assumes a new 
grandeur and sanctity, as the vesti- 
bule of a statelier and an eternal re- 
gion. The mysteries of our being — 
life and death — both in their strange 
essences, and in their siildiiner rela- 
tions, are topics of their ministry. 
There is nothing affecting in the hu- 
man condition, nothing majestic or 
sweet in the affections, nothing touch- 
ing ill the instability of human dig- 
nities, — the fragility of loveliness, — 
or the heroism of self-sacrifice — which 
is not a theme suited to their high 
purposes. It is theirs to dwell on 
the eldest history of the world — on 
the beautiful simplicities of the pa- 
triarchal age — on the stern and aw- 
ful religion, and marvellous story of 
the Hebrews — on the glorious visions 
of the prophets, and their fulfilment — 
on the character, miracles, and death 
of the Saviour — on all the wonders, 
and all the sweetness of the Scrip- 
tures. It is theirs to trace tho spirit of 
the boundless and the eternal, faintly 
breathing in every part of the mystic 
circle of superstition, unquenched 
even amiUst most WbarouS rites 
of savage tribes, and all the cold and 


beautiful shapes of Grecian mould. 
The inward soul of every reli^ous 
system — the philosophical spirit of 
all history — the deep secrets of the 
human heart, when grandest or most 
wayward — are theirs to search and 
to develope. Even those specula- 
tions which do not immediately af- 
fect man's conduct and his hopes 
are theirs, with all their high ca- 
suistry ; for in these, at least, they 
discern the beatings of the soul a- 
gainst the bars of its earthly taber- 
nacle, which prove the immortality 
of its essence, and its destiny to 
move in freedom through the vast 
etherial circle to which it thus vainly 
aspires. In all the intensities of 
•feeling, and all the regalities of ima- 
gination, they may find fitting ma- 
terials for their passionate expostula- 
tions with their fellow men to turn 
their hearts to those objeets which 
will endure ftir ever. 

It appears, therefore, at first ob- 
servation, strange, that in this coun- 
try, where an irreligious spirit has 
never become general, the oratory of 
the pulpit has made so little pro- 
gress. The ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church have not, on the 
whole, fulfilled the promise given in 
the days of its early zeal. ^I^he no- 
ble enthusiasm of Hooker — the preg- 
nant wit of South — the genial and 
tolerant warmth of Tillotson — the 
vast power of reasoning and obser- 
vation of Barrow — have rarely been 
copied, even feebly, by their succes- 
sors. Jeremy Taylor stands altoge- 
ther alone among churchmen. Who 
has ever manifested any portion of 
that exquisite intermixture of a 
yearning love with a heavenly fancy, 
which enabled him to embody and 
render palpable the holy charities of 
his religion in the loveliest and most 
delicate hnages } Who has ever so 
encrusted his subjects with candied 
words ; or has seemed, like him, to 
take away the sting of death with 
rich conceit;" |or has, like him, 
half persuaded his hearers to believe 
that they heard the’ voice of pitying 
angels ? Few, indeed, of the minis- 
ters of the church have been endued 
with the divine imagination which 
might combine, enlarge, and vivify 
the objects of sense, so as, by stately 
pictures, to present us with symbols 
of that uncreated beauty and gran- 
deur in which hereafter we shall cx- 
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patiate. The most celtf])rated of 
them have been little more than stu- 
dents of vast learning and research, 
unless, with Warbiirton and Horse- 
ley, they have aspired at once boldly 
to speculate, and imperiously to dog- 
matise. •> 

It cannot be doubted, that the spe- 
cies of patronage, by which the ho- 
nours and emoluments of the Esta- 
blishment are distributed, has tended 
to prevent the developement of geni- 
us within its pale. But, perhaps, we 
may find a more adequate cause for 
the low state of its preaching in the 
very beauty and impressiveness of its 
rites and appointed services. The 
tendency of religious ceremonies, of 
the recurrence of old festivals, and' 
of a solemn and dignified form of 
worship, is, doubtless, to keep alive 
tender associations in the heart, and 
to preserve the flame of devotion 
steady and pure, but not to incite 
men to look abroad into their nature, 
or to prompt any lofty excursions of 
religious fancy. There have, doubt- 
less, been eloquent preachers in the 
church of Rome, — because in her 
communion the ceremonies them- 
selves are august and fearful, and 
because her proselyting zeal inspir- 
ed her sons with peculiar energy. 
But episcopacy in England is by far 
the most tolerant of systems ever 
associated with worldly power. Its 
ministers, until the claim of some of 
them, to the exclusive title of evan- 
gelical, created dissensions, breathed 
almost uniformly a spirit of mildness 
and peace. Within its sacred boun- 
daries, all was order, repose, and 
charity. Its rites and observances 
were the helps and leaning-places of 
the soul, on which it delighted to 
rest amidst the vicissitudes of the 
world, and in its approach to its final 
change. The fulness, the 'majesty, 
and the dignified benignities of the 
Liturgy sunk deep into the heart, 
and prevented the devout worshipper 
from feeling the want of strength or 
variety in the discourses of the 
preacher* The churchyard, with its 
gentle risings, and pensive memorials 
of aflfbetion, was a silent teacher, both 
of vigilance and love. And the vil- 
lage spire, whose silent finger points 
to heaven," has supplied the place 
of lofdest imaginings of celestial 
glory. 

Obstacles of a far different kind 
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long prevented the advancement of 
pulpit eloquence among Protestant 
Dissenters. The ministers first eject- 
ed for non-conformity were men of 
rigid honesty and virtue, — but their 
intellectual sphere was little extend- 
ed beyond that of their fellows. 
There cannot be a greater mistake 
than to suppose that they sacrificed 
their worldly interests from any re- 
gard to the principles of free en- 
quiry, which have since almost be- 
come axioms. They believed that 
their compliance with the requisitions 
of the monarch, would be offensive 
to God, and that in refusing to yield 
it they were doing his will ; but they 
were prepared in their turn to as- 
sume the right of interpreting the 
Bible for others, and of condemning 
them for a more extended applica- 
tion of their example. Harassed, 
ridiculed, and afflicted, they natu- 
rally contracted an air of rigidity, 
and refused in their turn, with horror, 
an extensive sympathy with the 
world. The controversies in which 
the learned men among the T^issen- 
ters were long occupied, having re- 
spect, not to grand and universal 
principles, hut to petty questions of 
ceremony and minor points of faitli, 
tended yet further to confine and de- 
press their genius. Their families 
were not the less scenes of love, be- 
cause they preserved parental autho- 
rity in its s{ate ; but the austerity of 
their manner’ tended to repress the 
imaginative faculties of the yonng. 
If they indulged themselves in any 
relaxation of manner, it w'as not 
with flgwing eloquence, but with the 
quaint conceit and grave jest that 
they garnished their conversation or 
their discourses. Their religion w'ore 
a dark and uncouth garb ; but to 
this we arc indebted, in no small de- 
gree, for its preservation through 
times of demoralizing luxury. 

A great change has taken place, of 
late years, in the literature and elo- 
quence of Protestant Dissenters. As 
Aey ceased to be objects of persecu- 
tion or of scorn, they insensibly lost 
the austerity and exclusiveness of 
their character. They descended 
from their dusty retirements to share 
in the pursuits and innocent enjoy- 
ments of this bright and breathing 
world." Their honest bigotries aave 
way at the warm touch of socim in- 
tercourse with those from whom they 
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dissented. Meanwhile^ the exertions endeavours to recover the holy Se- 
of Whitfield,— "his glowing, passion- pulchre shed on Europe in the middle 
ate, and awful eloquence;— his daring ages. It is not easy to estimate the 
and quenchless enthusiasm, — and the advantages which spring from the 
deep and extensive impression which extension of the imagination into the 
he made throughout the kingdom, grandest regions of the earth, and 
necessaiily aroused those, who re- from the excitement of sympathies 
ceived his essential doctrines, into for the condition of the most distant 
new zeal. The impulse thus given and degraded of the species. The 
was happily refined by a taste for merchant, whose thoughts would else 
classical learning, and for the arts rarely travel beyond his desk and his 
and embellishments of life, which fire-side, is thus busu>d with high 
was then gradually insinuating itself miisings on the progress of the Gos- 
into their churches. Some of the pel in the deserts of Africa— skims 
new converts who forsook the esta- with the lonely bark over tropical 
blishment, not from repugnance to seas — and sends his wishes and his 
its constitution, but to its preachers, prayers over deserts which human 
maintained, in the first eagerness of footstep has rarely trodden. Mis- 
their faith, the barbarous notion that sionary zeal thus diffused among the 
human knowledge was useless, and people, has necessarily operated yet 
even dangerous, to the Christian mi- more strongly on the minds of the 
nister. The absurdity of this posi- ministers, who have leisure to in- 
tion, however strikingly exemplified dulgo in those delicious dreamings 
in the advantages gained by the enc- which such a cause may sanction, 
mies of those who acted on it, served These excellent men are now, for the 
only to increase the desire of the most part, not only the instructors, 
more enlightened and liberal among but the ornaments of the circles in 
the non-conformists to emulate the which they move. The time which 
church in the intellectual qualifica- they are able to give to literature is 
tion of their preachers. They spee- well employed for the benefit of their 
dily cidarged tlio means of education flocks. In the country, more espe- 
among them for the sacred office, cially, their gentle manners, tlicir ex- 
and encouraged those habits of study, tended information, and tlieir pure 
wliich promote a refinement and de- and blameless lives, do incalculable 
licjcy of feeling in the minds which good to the hearts of their ruder 
they enlighten. Meanwhile, their hearers, independaiit of their public 
active participation in the noblest services. Not only in the more so- 
schemes of benevolence tended yet lemn of their duties, — in admonish- 
further to expand their moral hori- ing the guilty, comforting the afflict- 
zon. Youths were found among ed, and chearing the dying — do they 
them prepared to sacrifice all the en- bless those around them ; but by their 
joyments of civilized life, and at the demeanour, usually dignified, yet 
peril of their lives to traverse the re- chearful, and their conversation de- 
motest and the wildest regions, that corous, yet lively ; they raise incal- 
they might diffuse that religion which culably the tone of social intercourse, 
is every where the parent of arts, and heighten the innocent enjoyment 
charities, and peace. It is not the of their friends. Some of them are, 
least benefit of their Missionary ex- at the present day, exhibiting no or- 
ertions, that they have given a ro- dinary gifts and energies ; — and to 
manlic tinge to the feelings of men the most distinguished of these, we 
in populous city pent,” and en- propose to direct the attention of our 
grossed with the petty and distract- reatlers. 

ing cares of commerce. These form Mr. Hai.l, though perhaps the 
the true Evangelical chivalry, sup- most distinguished ornament of the 
plying to their promoters no small Calvinistic* DissenteVs, does not af- 
measure of that mental refinement forfi the best opportunity for criticism, 
and elevation, which the far less noble His excellence does not consist in 


* We use this epithet merely as that which will most distinctively charurterize the ex- 
tensive class to which it is apphed^-well aware (hat there are shades of difference among 
them-^and that many of them would dccUnc to call themselves after any name but that 
of Christ • 
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the predominance of one of his pow- 
ers, but in the exquisite proportion 
and harmony of all. The richness, 
variety, and Extent of his knowledge, 
are not so remarkable as his absolute 
mastery over it. He moves abo^t in 
the loftiest sphere of contemplation, 
as though he were native and en- 
dued to its element.” He uses the 
finest classical allusions, the noblest 
images, and the most exquisite words, 
as though they were those which 
came first to his mind, and which 
formed his natural dialect. There is 
not the least appearance of straining 
after greatness in his most magnifi- 
cent excursions, but he rises to the 
loftiest heights with a childlike ease. 
His style is one of the clearest and 
simplest — the least encumbered with 
its own beauty— of any which ever 
has been written. It is bright and 
lucid as a mirror, and its most high- 
ly-wrought and sparkling embellish- 
ments are like ornaments of crystal, 
which, even in their brilliant inequa- 
lities of surface, give back to the eye 
little pieces of true imagery set be- 
fore them. 

The works of this great preacher 
are, in the highest sense of the term, 
imaginative, as distinguished not only 
from the didactic, but from the fan- 
ciful. He possesses the vision and 
the faculty divine,” in as high a de- 
gree as any of our writers in prose. 
His noblest passages do but make 
trutli visible in the form of beauty, 
and clothe upon” abstract ideas, 
till they become palpable in exquisite 
shapes. The dullest writer would 
not convey the same meaning in so 
few words, as he has done in the most 
sublime, of his illustrations. Imagi- 
nation, when like his of the purest 
water, is so far from being impro- 
perly employed on divine subjects, 
that it only finds its real objects in 
the true and the eternal. This power 
it is which disdains the scattered ele- 
ments of beauty, as they appear dis- 
tinctly in an imjierfect world, and 
strives by accumulation, and by re- 
jectinff the alloy cast on all things, to 
embody to the mind that ideal beauty 
which shall be realized hereafter. 
This, by shedding a consecrating 
light on all it touches, and " bring- 
ing them into one,” anticipates the 
fUiture harmony of creation. This 
already sees the soul of goodness 
in things evil,” which shall one day 


change the evil into its likeness. This 
already begins the triumph over the 
separating powers of death and time, 
and renders their victory doubtful, 
by making us feel the immortality of 
the affections. Such is the faculty 
which is employed by Mr. Hall to 
its noblest uses. There is no rhe- 
torical flourish — no mere pomp of 
words — in his most eloquent dis- 
courses. With vast excursive power, 
indeed, he can range through all the 
glories of the Pagan world, anil 
seizing those traits of beauty, which 
they derived from primteval revela- 
tion, restore them to the system of 
truth. But he is ever best when he is 
intensest— when he unveils the mighty 
foundations of the rock of ages — or 
makes the hearts of his hearers vi- 
brate with a strange joy, which they 
will recognize in more exalted stages 
of tlieir being. 

Mr. Hall has, unfortunately, com- 
mitted but few of his discourses to 
the press. His Sermon on the tenden- 
cies of Modern Infidelity, is one of 
the noblest specimens of his genius. 
Nothing can be more fearfully sub- 
lime, than the picture which he 
gives of the desolate state, to which 
Atheism would reduce the world ; or 
more beautiful and triumphant, than 
his vindication of the social afiec- 
tions. His Sermon on the Death of the 
Princess Charlotte, contains a philo- 
sophical and eloquent developoment 
of the caus,es which make the sorrows 
of those who are encircled by the 
brightest appearances of happiness, 
peculiarly affecting; and gives an 
exquisite picture of the gentle victim 
adorned with sacrificial glories. His 
discourses on War — on the Discou- 
ragements and Supports of the (Chris- 
tian Ministry — and on the Work of 
the Holy Spirit — are of great and 
various excellence. But, as our limits 
will allow only a single extract, we 
prefer giving the close of a Sermon 
preached in the prospect of the inva- 
sion of England by Napoleon, in 
which he blends the finest remem- 
brance of the antique world — the 
dearest associations of British pa- 
triotism — and the pure spirit of the 
Gospel — ^in a strain as noble as could 
have been poured out by Tyrtieus. 

To form an adequate idea of the duties 
of this crisis, it will be necessary to raise 
your minds to a level with your station, to 
extend your views to a distant futurity, 
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and to consequences the most certain, 
though most remote. By a series of cri. 
minal enterprizes, by the successes of 
guilty ambition, the liberties of Europe 
have been gradually extinguished: the 
subjugation of Holland, Switzerland, and 
the free towns of Germany, has com- 
pleted that catastrophe : and we are the 
only people in the eastern hemisphere who 
are in possession of equal laws, and a free 
constitution. Freedom, driven from every 
spot on the continent, has sought an 
asylum in a country which she always 
chose for her favourite abode : but she is 
pursued even here, and threatened with 
destruction. The inundation of lawless 
power, after covering the whole cardi, 
threatens to follow us here; and we are 
most exactly, most critically placed in the 
only aperture where it can he successfully 
repelled, in the Thermopylai of the uni- 
verse. As far as the interests of freedom 
are concerned, the most important by far 
of sublunary interests, you, my coun- 
trymen, stand in the capacity of the feede- 
rid representatives of the human race; for 
with you it is to determine (under (iod) in 
what condition the latest posterity shall be 
bom ; their fortunes are entrusted to your 
care, and on your conduct at this moment 
depends the colour and complexion of their 
destiny. If liiberty, after being extinguish- 
ed on the continent, is suffered to expire 
here, whence is it ever to emerge in the 
midst of that thick night that will invest it? 
It remains with you then to decide whether 
that Freedom, at whose voice the kingdoms 
of Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, to 
run a career of virtuous emulation in every 
tiling great and good ; the Freedom which 
dispelled the mists of superstition, and in- 
vited the nations to behold tBeir God ; 
whose magic touch kindled the rays of 
genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, and the 
dame of eloquence; the Freedom which 
poured into our lap opulence and arts, and 
embellished life with innumerable institu- 
tions and improvements, till it became a 
theatre of wonders ; it is for you to decide 
whcdicr this Freedom shall yet survive, or 
be covered with a funeral pall, and wrapt 
in eternal gloom. It is not necessary to 
await your determination. In the solicitude 
you feel to approve yourselves worthy of 
such a trust, every thought of what is 
afflicting in warfare, every apprehension of 
danger must vanish, and you are impatient 
to mingle in the battle of the civilized 
world. Go then, ye defenders of your 
country, accompanied with every auspicious 
omen ; advance with alacrity into the field, 
where God himself musters the 'hosts to 
war. Religion is too much interested in 
your success, not to lend you her aid ; she 
will shed over this enterprise her selectest 
influence. While you are engaged in the 
field many wiR repair to tlie doset, many 


to the sanctuary ; the faithful of every 
name will employ that prayer which has 
power with G(kI; the feeble hands which 
are unequal to any other weapon, will 
grasp the sword of die iipirit ; and from 
myriads of humble, contrite hearts, tlie 
voice of intercession, supplication, and 
weeping, will mingle in its ascent to hea- 
ven with the shout of battle and die shock 
of arms. 

\Fhile you have every diing to fear from 
the success of the enemy, you have ^veiy 
means of preventing that success, so that it 
is next to impossible for victory not to 
crown your exertions. The extent of your 
resources, under God, is equal to the jus- 
tice of your cause. But should Providence 
determine otherwise, should you fall in this 
struggle, should the nation fall, you will 
have the satisfaction (the purest allotted to 
m^n) of having performed your part ; your 
names will be enrolled with the most illus- 
trious dead, while posterity to the end of 
time, as often as they revolve the events of 
diis period, (and they will incessaiidy re- 
volve them) wiU turn to you a reverential 
eye, while they mourn over die freedom 
wluch is entombed in your sepulchre. I 
cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, 
legislators, and patriots, of every age and 
country, are bending from their elevated 
seats to witness this contest, as if diey weic 
incapable, till it be brought to a favoiirablo 
issue, of enjoying their eternal repose. 
Enjoy tliat repose, illustrious immortals ! 
Your mantle fell when you ascended; an4l 
thousands, inflamed with your spirit, and 
impatient to tread in your steps, are ready to 
s’iot’ar by Him that silMh upim the ihiouf^ 
and livtih for ever and cver^ they will pro- 
tect Freedom in her last asylum, and never 
desert that cause which you sustained by 
your labours, and cemented with your 
blood. And thou, sole Ruler among the 
children of men, to whom the shields of tlie 
earth belong, on thy sxvord^ thou Moht 
Mighty: go forth with our hosts in the 
day of battle ! Impart, in addition to their 
hereditary valour, that confidence of suc- 
cess which springs from thy piesence ! 
Pour into their hearts the spirit of depart- 
ed heroes ! Inspire tlicin witli thine own ; 
and, while led j)y thine hand, and fighting 
under thy banners, open thou their eyes to 
behold in every valley and in every plain, 
what the prophet beheld by the same illu- 
mination — chariots of fire, and horses of 
fire! Then sJtall the strong man he us lore^ 
and the maker of it as a spark ; and they 
shall both burn together^ and none shall 
quench them. 

There is nothing very remarkable 
in Mr. Hall’s manner of delivering 
his sermons. His simplicity, yet 
solemnity of deportment, engage the 
atteqtion, but do not promise any of 
5 
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his most rapturous effusions. His 
voice is feeble^ but distinct, and as 
he proceeds, trembles beneath his 
images, and conveys the idea, that 
the spring of sublimity and beauty 
in his mind, is exhaustless, and would 
pour forth a more copious stream, if 
it had a wider channel than can be 
supplied by the bodily organs. The 
plainest, and least inspired of his 
discourses, are not without deiicate 
gleams of imagery and felicitous turns 
of expression. He expatiates on the 
prophecies with a kindred spirit, and 
affords awful glimpses into the val- 
ley of vision. He often seems to 
conduct his hearers to the top of the 
" Delectable Mountains,” whence 
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they can $eg from afar the glorious 
gates of the eternal city. He seems 
at home among the marvellous Re- 
velations of St. John ; and while he 
expatiates on them, leads his hear- 
ers breathless, through ever-varying 
scenes of mystery, far more glorious 
and surprising than the wildest of 
oriental fables. He stops when they 
most desire that he should proceed 
— when he has just disclosed the 
dawnings of the inmost glory to their 
enraptured minds — and leaves them 
full of imaginations of ‘‘ things not 
made with hands,” — of joys too ra- 
vishing for smiles — -and of impulses 
which wing their hearts along tho 
line of limitless desires.” 

D. 


KENILWORTH; A ROMANCE.* 

BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY, IVAN HOE, &C. 


This is a composition most beau- 
tiful, and most melancholy ; but we 
did not expect such an one from the 
author, for there is littje or nothing 
in it to relieve the feelings from the 
weight of the painful interest which 
runs, with slow, but deadly perse- 
verance, through the whole. The 
frank, the hearty, and the cordial 

a ualities, have little or no place in 
lis romance ; nor is the oddity, or 
waywardness of personal disposition, 
so strikingly introduced here, to fix 
the reader’s attention, and enliven 
his sympathy, as it has usually 
been in the works of the writer. 
The agents in this history of woe 
and crime, do but act certain limited 
parts of suffering, of guilt, and of 
pageantry, assigned to each : we do 
not become intimately acquainted 
with their natures, in their hdl ex- 
tent and reality, so as to be led to 
regard their actions as subordinate 
to their characters. This last cir- 
cumstance has hitherto been a dis- 
tinguishing effect of the present au- 
thor’s pen ; and to it may be traced 
that sense of encouragement, and 
support, und^r the trying vicissitudes 
of fortune, which his productions, 
more almost than those of any other 
writer, have been calculated to af- 
ford., He has been accustomed to 


display the microcosm of man, in 
all its picturesque variety of pheno- 
mena ; and the influence of this, 
fairly represented by a master’s 
power, is to enlarge and invigorate 
the mind to embrace the philosophy 
of existence, and repress that sense 
of oppression and despair, which the 
contemplation of bare calamity, weak- 
ness, and vice, tends to excite. In 
the present case, this wonderful in- 
dividual, to whom we owe so much, 
leaves the feelings of his readers 
less projected than usual, against 
heart-sinkings, and sad and morbid 
recollections. The exquisite quick- 
ness and truth ofhis perceptions, the 
fine bland heroism of his disposition, 
the chivalrous vivacity and grandeur 
of his imagination, are all richly re- 
flected in this most interesting work : 
— ^no symptoms of decline, or of un- 
due precipitation are here visible; 
the author, therefore, with reference 
to his two last novels, may be con- 
gratulated on the present : — yet, we 
see a change in the strain, which 
we are sorry to see, — which proves 
that the creations of the fancy, 
darken their hue as time advances, 
not less surely, than those tangible 
objects, which constitute the exter- 
nal world' around us. In this beau- 
tiful Romance, we do not find those 
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exhilirating ohiMracters^ or 8i« 
tuations^ which our author alone 
seemed to know how to supply,— 
and in which our sympathies de- 
lighted to bathe and revel: yet he 
shows in it his original capacity to 
draw from the boundless wealth of 
nature ; his eye seems as keen, his 
hand as faithful as ever, — ^but his 
selection has taken a different course. 
The old spirit, it is true, is not 
quenched : — in detached scenes, — ^par- 
ticularly in the vivacious opening 
revel at the village inn, where the 
smart colloquialisms, and familiar 
allusions of the vulgar of the age of 
Elizabeth, are poured forth in rapid 
flashes of replication, — we And the 
same genuine faculty for sparkling 
delineation of manners manifested, 
which has so often before administer- 
ed to our enjoyment but none of the 
personages is carried right through 
the piece in this spirit. We are not 
led to enter any of the characters 
of this romance in the list of our 
established mental intimacies : we 
peruse the story that conoenis them 
with deep interest, and wounded 
sensibility, — ^but it is a spectacle we 
regard, it is a catastrophe we de- 
plore ; — we are not likely afterwards 
to think of the parties, independently 
of these their adventures ; — they will 
not possess, like Fergus, and Bur- 
leigh, and Dirk Hetterick, and Din- 
mont, and Meg Merrilies, and Friar 
John, an absolute and permanent 
existence in the imagination. The 
sad fate of the unfortunate and 
lovely Amy Robsart will haunt our 
recollection, as an instance of cruel 
agony falling on one little able to 
bear it, and oy nature fashioned for 
the gentlest nurture: but she hath 
not, Uke Rebecca, the Jew's daugh- 
ter, qualities of character sufllciently 
developed and realized to raise her 
image above the brief and tragic part 
she plays in tliese volumes, and to 
incline us to recall her in reveries, 
that have no particular relation to 
their story. It is her dreadful, her un- 
deserved, her pitiless doom that must 
occupy our memories : — she herself 
is lost in the gulph of her misery, 
and her distress comes upon our feel- 
ings with undiverted and overpow- 
ering weight, as the suflerinra 
the pallid and trembling male&ctor 
strike us wi^ more horror, inas- 
much as they are all we know of 
Vol. III. 


him> and must constitute his sole 
features in our remembrance.^It is 
only, however^ — and we ought par- 
ticularly to state this after what we 
have just said, — ^the vastness of her 
calamity that could thus overwhelm 
her personal self: in good fortune, 
Amy Robsart would have dazzled 
the observer like a darting sunbeam 
— a phhntom of delight :" her qua- 
lities would then have put themselves 
forth, and ripened, and fascinated 
the heart, as much as her beauty 
would have channed the eye. She 
had pride, and grace, and womanish 
resentment, and petulance, and ten- 
derness, and even daring ambition. 
She was thoughtless, rash, venturous, 
anj^ timid, playful, vain, confiding. 
As the mistress of Kenilworth Cas- 
tle, by the side of Leicester, she 
would have shone one of our au- 
thor's most bewitching creations, a 
luminary of glory and beauty ; but 
she is dimmed altogether beneath the 
clouds of her woeml destiny ; she is 
too fragile a creature to sustain the 
weight of her misfortunes ; she is 
little more than a mere sufferer, 
whose agonies make us shudder, and 
the idea of whom is simply painful. 
Never were ill-treatment and disap- 
pointment worse applied than to this 
luckless girl : her soul's natural ele- 
ment was prosperity ; kindness would 
have made her perfection itself; 
wealth and rank wouki have bright- 
ened her virtues; the fulfilment of 
her wishes would have melted her in 
gratitude, and rendered the enthu- 
siasm of her love joyous and refined, 
as an angel's existence. But smitten 
as she was, she hangs in the mind's 
eye," a broken reed. She is insig- 
nificant as a heroine, atid heart-rend- 
ing as a victim. She lies in the 
meshes like a poor fluttering bird: 
her enemy, and his toils, are far be- 
yond all proportion to her strength : 
nothing can save her; and the pa- 
rade, ^andeur, and dignity, — the de- 
scription of which constitutes the 
greater part of the contents of these 
volumes,— displayed by • the author 
with such consummate skill, seem to 
form but an august enclosure, pu|:- 
posely contrived to shame and em- 
bitter the sad spectacle of weakness 
perilling in agony. 

The scenes of this romance i^e 
highly im^sing, and their contrl- 
rance manifests Uie almost miracu- 

Q 
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loQfl powe^r of the author, to identify 
himself with bje^ne manners, and 
assurance oi truth to the de* 
tailed representation of celebrated 
events, whose recorded historical 
descriptions, though sufficient to 
enable us to point out blunders in 
such an attempt, are but imperfect 
guides to accuracy in circumstantial 
and minute delineation. We have 
heard it affirmed, that our autlior, in 
some of his former works, has been 
caught in oversights and mistakes by 
professed antiquaries : it may be so, 
—but this does not much conceni his 
reputation ; for the spirit of his re- 
presentations is matchless, and car- 
ries with it a conviction of its com- 
plete harmony with the system, of 
life and manners that forms the sub- 
ject of the work. His familiarities 
of phrase ; his side-wind allusions ; 
his incidental illustrations,— are all, 
as they ought to be, marked evidence 
to date and place. This, we say, is 
as it ought to be, for such things are 
the natural offspring of temporary 
and local incidents ; they are formed 
in the mould of the day, — and, bear- 
ing a close relationship to popular 
sympathy, and matters of current ce- 
lebrity, they convey the more promi- 
nent and superficiai features of exist- 
ing society. When we follow the 
course of the story of Kenilworth, 
we shall see reason to affirm, that 
the anonymous writer has never, on 
an^ former occasion, shown more 
skill in executing this most diffi- 
cult part of his task, than we find 
exemplified in these volumes. Every 
sentence in them is redolent of the 
age of Elizabeth ; and tlie language 
of Goldthred, the mercer of Abing- 
don, is as consistent with propriety 
in ffiis respect, as that of the sol- 
diers, knights, and courtiers, whose 
phraseology, being more on record, 
and altogether more palpable, is, of 
course, more easy of imitation. 

The Earl of Leicester, as Eliza- 
beth's favourite, and her proud en- 
tertiuner at Kenilworth Castle, — to 
whom the' popular report assigned 
hopes of being raised from the rank 
of subject by his sovereign’s at- 
tachment, — ^is the hero of this tale, — 
which passes altogether at court, and 
amongst courffers, and their victims* 
The intrigues, pei^dies, feverish am- 
bition, sudden reverses, eternal anx- 
ieties, heartless sbules, weary gaie- 
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S e8,-—with all the outward assump- 
ons at variance with fact; character^ 
and feeling, that rankle, and swarm, 
and generate, and corrupt, and sting, 
and ms^st, in the element which our 
writer has here selected, constitute 
the ground-work of his composition. 
He has flung over these radical 
plagues a splendid covering: the 
drapery that hides the gaunt and 
festering carcase is magnificent ; and 
the miserably diseased monster sus- 
tains it majestically, and preserves 
a noble gait. All that can fire the 
eye of an aspiring man of the world, 
all that throws complacency over the 
features of princes, that gives the 
semblance of transport to their fa- 
vourites and dependants, and dazzles 
and intoxicates the gaping wonder- 
ing crowd, — is here gorgeously dis- 
played in its most alluring and com- 
manding shape. We are admitted 
into the presence chamber of royal- 
ty; we breathe its hushed and per- 
fumed air; we tread its soft silent 
carpets, and see intellect, and art, 
and beauty, and bravery ranged a- 
round the chair of state, in the capa- 
city of humble, though willing and 
honoured dependants. And yet, such 
is our author’s instinct, or such are 
his sentiments, that we are made to 
turn with horror from this magnifi- 
cent array, as from a whited se- 
ulchre,” full of wounds and 
ruises, and putrefying sores." The 
round' on which we walk somids 
ollow under our feet, as if the caves 
of death were below. A sword hangs 
visible in the air, suspended by a 
thread, over each of these smiling 
faces. We see hideous serpents 
twining round the hearts that beat 
under these snowy swelling bosoms, 
and envied robes of gold ; and from 
the brilliant court of the most glori- 
ous of England's sovereigns, — from 
the festivities of Kenilworth, which 
transcended all the pageants that 
ambition and adulation ever devised 
to appease the restless cravings of 
the regal appetite, — we would be 
fain to escape, for our soul's peace, 
to the veriest dens of poverty and 
want, — to the poor-house, the work- 
house, or, in default of any other 
place of refuge, the charnel-house 
Itself! The selfish spirits, the cal- 
lous hearty tiie vile hungry desires, 
the cruel purposes abound us, are 
more dreary and appalling than the 
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prospect of the wildest desert, with 
Its arid sands, savage rocks, and 
prowling beasts of prey. 

The hero of the romance being 
Leicester, its interest is derived from 
the sulferings of his young wife, 
whom, in a fit of passionate love, he 
carried off from her doating father, an 
old English knight and sportsman, 
and secretly married ; but whom he 
is withheld from acknowledging by 
his own selfish ambition, and the 
villainous intrigues of the scoundrel 
Varney, one of his greedy retainers. 
Amy Ilobsart, in her father's house, 
was a ^Mively, indulged, and idle 
girl," — of high spirit, and bewitch- 
ing beauty. Her adoration of Lei- 
cester is unbounded ; yet her pride, 
vanity, fondness for show, and sen- 
sibility to her sex’s point of ho- 
nour, would be enough to render her 
discontented with the seclusion to 
which she found herself consigned. 
But circumstances of a still more 
disquieting nature begin to gather in 
tile perception of this unfortunate 
creature: her husband’s visits are 
few and stolen, and she has grow- 
ing reasons for suspecting that his 
interests, at least, tend to estrange 
him from her; — her retirement has 
become little, if at all, short of ac- 
tual imprisonment, under an un- 
couth and harsh jailor ; — and, worst 
of all, Vaniey’s conduct on his inter- 
views with her, as her lord's con- 
fidential messenger, approa^ies to 
insult, and testifies to his possessing 
unbounded influence over the master 
of her heart and fate. Into the dark 
and deadly character of this man she 
sees with feminine penetration ; and 
he has deeply wounded and provoked 
her haughty spirit, by unguardedly 
allowing indications of insolent hopes 
to escape him. She regards his pre- 
sence, therefore, with horror ; though 
the favour in which he stands with 
the earl, whose opinions and resolu- 
tions he sways, leads her to com- 
mand her manner towards him, and 
to be silent as to her conviction of his 
wickedness. 

Nothing can be conceived more 
distressing to the feelings of the read- 
er than the situation of Amy in the 
gloomy old mansion-house of Cum- 
nor — Countess of Leicester, and 
dying with desire to start forth on 
the world in •the glory of her hus- 
band's rank and fortune, yeV thralled 
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and thwarted by a sullen growling 
wretch, — ^hypocrite and fanatic, — ^to 
whose custody she has been con- 
signed unprotected by him whose 
pride, as it was his duty, it ought 
to have been to display her as the 
fairest jewel of his state ; and doom- 
ed to destruction by a practised vil- 
lain, to whom. In her youth and beau- 
ty, and fullest hope and confidence, 
sne was left a helpless prey. From the 
moment we are introduced to her we 
see that the web, clinging around 
her, is too complicated and strong to 
admit of her escape: her perdition 
is seen darkly, but distinctly, in the 
distance, and casts a chilling shadow 
over the whole course of the ro- 
mance. Much indeed of the action 
in these volumes passes remote from 
her seclusion : she is not often 
brought forward, nor made a promi- 
nent object of exhibition : yet, while 
the vanities of Elizabeth, and the pa- 
rade and ambition of Leicester, shed 
a gorgeous lustre over the pages, the 
gloom of Amy Robsart's grief, — and 
her pale image, seen in disappoint- 
ment and suffering, obtrude upon, 
and sadden, the splendid picture. The 
ignorance of the principal and self- 
sufficient actress in the pageantry, 
and the heedlessness of the swarms 
that buz and glitter around, of the 
tissue of distress and crime which is 
weaving under their eyes, as it were, 
— while they fancy themselves the 
gods of the earth, giving and enjoying 
nought but blessings, — strike an in- 
expressible terror into the heart. Of 
what value are human appearances, 
we ask ourselves. How pitiful are hu- 
man pretensions ! Alas, — while the 
farce of gladness and greatness is go- 
ing busily forward, the serious busi- 
ness of misery and despair is not res- 
ited : groans are uttered in corners ; 
estiny is struggled with in the dark- 
ness and solitude of smitten hearts ; 
the death-bed is surrounded by des- 
pairing supplicants, — while, on these 
scenes of pain and woe, break sounds, 
from without, of the impositions which 
mankind practise on uieinselves and 
on their fellows ! 

This romance is distinguished by 
tlie signs of a dramatic power, supe- 
rior, we think, to any that the great 
author has before shown. It is a 
noble play throughout , — iti which the 
principal interest^ is deeply tragic, 
and tne accessaries ere lively and 
Q2 
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grand. The whole passes in rapid 
iind varied action : character here is 
altogether subordinate to this : — ^it is 
i^e '' pomp and circumstance" that 
rivet our attention ; and the import- 
ance of the incidents, the vivacity and 
glitter of the accompaniments, the 
associations of the names and places, 
keep up a powerful and constant ef- 
fect. The author (as we have said) 
has not here gone so deeply into the 
human heart, or illustrated indivi- 
dual habits so richly as in some of his 
fdrmer compositions, — ^but he has 
seized upon, and arranged, the trea- 
sures and ornaments of a remarkable 
eriod of history, and reflected them 
ack on observation from the clear 
mirror of his chivalrous mind. * We 
have the names of Raleigh, and 
Spenser, and Sidney, and Sh^speare, 
freely introduced ; and the known in- 
cidents of their lives are woven into 
the story, and made the topic of the 
conversation of the characters, in a 
very skilful manner, — advantage be- 
ing taken of the knowledge of the 
reader to contrast or enliven their 
sentiments and situations in the ro- 
mance, with reference to what after- 
wards occurred to them in the on- 
ward current of their fortunes. But 
although the author was obviously 
led to avail himself of these cele- 
brated names, and has employed 
them with his usual dexterity, we 
much doubt whether, on the whole, 
the effect of such introductions can 
be considered as pleasing. The in- 
terest of the reality is, in such cases, 
above that of the Action ; and the lat- 
ter, therefore, seems to profane the 
former. The imagination of every 
reader does more for Shakspeare than 
the description of any poet can do, 
even if he were possessed of Shak- 
speare's genius. The attempt to 
make him act, and st>eak, and look 
as a common mortal, is destructive 
of his throned majesty in our minds. 
It is so with all famous authors, and 
artists, and philosophers : their exist- 
ence is above the sphere of usual ac- 
tioni); and they ought not, therefore, 
to be brought corporeally on the 
aoetie* There is bad taste, therefore, 
we think, in the French custom, 
wliich has lately spread to Germany, 
oChsaking their m^eatppet^ and paint- 
era the heroes of their dramas. We 
liesember at paria seeing Boileau, and 
, I^y, and Racine, on the stage, — and 
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we thought the actors ought to have 
been contented with representing 
kings, ministers, and generals. These 
latter are the proper classes for the 
painted show ana the story-telling 
page. They can bear to be wrought 
upon, and turned to account in tiiis 
way. They are not made of too re- 
Aned materials to bear the workman's 
hand : they do not seem degraded by 
this usage ; their acts and histories 
suggest nothing so ideal or elevated 
to the fancy, that a clever author 
need despair of even over-topping 
their memories. 

Anthony Foster is the keeper, or 
rather jailer, of the unfortunate lady 
at Cumnor-place. This fellow, before 
the accession of the Occidental 
Star,” had been a Aerce papist, and 
nicknamed Tony Fire-the-faggot, 
" because he brought a light, to kin- 
dle the pile round Latimer and Rid- 
ley, when the wind blew out Jack 
Thong's torch, and no man else 
would give him Aght, for love or 
money.” With the change of the 
established religion, AnUiony fell 
into the " pure precision” doctrines, 
and was now as good a protestant 
as the best.” 

And looks gprave, and holds his head 
high, and scorns his old companions,*’ said 
the mercer. 

Then he hath prospered, 1 warrant 
him,” said Lamboume ; “for ever when 
a man hath got nobles of his own, he keeps 
out of the way of those whose exchequers 
Ue in other men’s purchase.” 

Prospered, quotha ! ” said the mercer, 
“ why, you remember Cumnor-Place, the 
old mansion-house beside the church- 
yard ? ” 

“ By the same token, I robbed the or- 
chard itiree Ames — ^what of that ? — ^it was 
the old Abbot’s residence when there was 
plague or sickness at Abingdon.” 

“ Ay,” said the host, “ but that has 
been long over ; and AnUiony Foster hath 
a right in it, and Aves there by some grant 
from a great courAer, who had the church- 
lands from the crown ; and there he dwells, 
and has as litde to do with any poor wight 
in Cumnor, as if he were himsw a belted 
knight.” 

“ Nay,” said the mercer, “ it is not 
altogether pride in Tony neither — there is 
a fair lady in the case, and Tony will 
scarce let me li^t of day look on her ? ” 

“ How,” said Tressilian, who now for 
the Arst time interfered in their conversa- 
Aon, “did ye not say, this Foster was 
married, and to a precisian ? ” 

“ Motiicd he was, and to as bitter a 
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predmi u ever eat flesh in Lent $ and a 
cat-and-dc^ lifb she led with Tony, as men 
said. But she is dead, rest be with her, 
and Tony hath but a slip of a daughter ; 
so it is thought he means to wed this 
Stranger, that men keep such a coil about.** 
“ And why so ? — I mean, why do they 
keep a coil about her ? ** said Trcssilian. 

“ Why, I wot not,” answered the host, 
except diat men say she is as beautiful 
as an angel, and no one knows whence she 
comes, and every one wishes to know why 
she is kept so closely mewed up. For my 
part, I never saw her — ^you have, I think, 
Master Goldthred ? ** 

“ That I have, old boy,” said the mer- 
cer. “ Look you, I was riding hither from 
Abingdon — I passed under the east oriel 
window of the old mansion, where all the 
old saints and histories and such like are 
painted — It was not the common path I 
took, but one through the park ; for the 
postern-door was upon the latch, and I 
thought I might take the privilege of an 
old comrade to ride across through the trees, 
both for shading, as the day was somewhat 
hot, and for avoiding of dust, because I 
had on my peach-coloured doublet, pinked 
out with cloth of gold.” 

“ Which garment,” said Michael Lam- 
boume, “ thou would’st willingly make 
twinkle in the eyes of a fair dame. Ah ! 
villain, thou wilt never leave thy old 
tricks.” 

“ Not so — not 80 ,” said the mercer, 
with a smirking laugh ; “ not altogether 
so — but curiosity, thou knowest, and a 
strain of compassion withal, — for the poor 
young lady sees nothing from morn to even 
but Tony Foster, with his scowling black 
brows, his bull’s head, and his^ bandy 
legs.” 

And thou would’st willingly shew her 
a dapper body, in a silken jerkin — a limb 
like a short-leggcd hen’s, in a cordovan 
boot, and a round, simpering, what d’ye 
lack, sort of a countenance, set off with a 
ydvet bonnet, a Turkey feather, and a 
gilded brooch. Ah! jolly mercer, they 
who have good wares are fond to shew 
them. — Gome, gentles, let not the cup 
stand — ^here’s to long spurs, short boots, 
full bonnets, and empty skulls ! ” 

“ Nay, now, you arc jealous of me, 
Mike,” said Goldthred ; and yet my 
luck was but what might have happened to 
thee, or any man.” 

Many confound thine impudence,” 
retorted Lamboume ; thou would'st not 
compare thy pudding face, and sarsenet 
manners, to a gentler^ and a soldier ! ** 

Nay, my good sir,” said Tressilian, 
let me besera you will not interrupt the 
gaUant citizen ; methinks he tells hu tale 
so well, I could hearken to him tiU mid- 
night** 

It*s more of your favour than of my 
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desert,*’ answered Master Goldthred.; 

but since I give you pleasure, worthy 
Master Tresrili^ I shall proceed, maugre 
all the jibes and quips of this valiant sol- 
dier, who, peradventure, hath had more 
cuffs than crowns in the Low Countries. — 
And so, sir, as I passed under the great 
painted window, leaving my rein loose on 
my ambling palfrey’s neck, partly for 
mine ease and partly diat 1 might have the 
more leisure to peer about, I hears me the 
lattice open ; and never credit me, sir, if 
there did not stand there the person of as 
fair a woman as ever crossed mine eyes, 
and I think 1 have looked on as many 
pretty wenches, and with as much judg- 
ment, as other folks.” 

May I ask her appearance, sir ?” said 
Tressilian. 

“ O sir,” replied Master Goldthred, “ I 
promise you, she was in gentlewoman’s 
attire — a very quaint and pleasing dress, 
that might have served the Queen herself; 
for she had a forepart with body and 
sleeves, of ginger-coloured satin, which, 
in my judgment, must have cost by the 
yard some thirty shillings, lined with mur- 
rey taffeta, and laid down and guarded 
with two broad laces of gold and silver* 
And her hat, sir, was truly the best-fa- 
shioned thing that I have seen in these 
parts, being of tawney taffeta, embroidered 
with scorpions of Venice gold, and having 
a border garnished with gold fringe; — 
promise you, sir, an absolute and all sur- 
passing device. Touching her skirts, 
were in the old pas8-devai\t fashion.” 

I did not ask you of her attire, sir,** 
said 'I'rcssilian, who had shewn some im- 
patience during this conversation, “ but of 
her complexion — the colour of her hair, 
her features.” 

Touching her complexion,” answered 
the mercer, 1 am not so special certain ; 
but I marked that her fan had an ivory 
handle, curiously inlaid -and then again, 
as to colour of her hair, why, I can 
warrant, be its hue what it might, that she 
wore above it a net of green silk, parcel 
twisted with gold.” 

A most mercer-like memory, ** said 
Lamboume ; the gentleman aslra him of 
the lady’s beauty, and he talks of hex fine 
clothes ! ” 

1 tell thee,” said the mercer, fumom 
what disconcert^, “ I had little time to 
look at her ; for just as I was about to give 
her the good time of day, and fat that pur- 
pose h^ puckered my features wim a 
smile ” — — 

Like those of a jackanape, simperuig 
at a chesnut,” said Michael Lamboume. 

-.Upstarted of a sudden,” continued 
Goldthred, without heeding the intermp- 
tion* Tony Foster himself, with a cud^ 
inhish»nd” — 

And broke tby head across, 1 hope, 
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ibr thine ihi^ninence,*’ taid his enter- 
tainer. 

That were more eaeSiy said than 
done,’* answered Goldthred indignantly; 

no, no — ^diere was no breaking of hera 
^t'strue, he advanced his cudgel, and 
apoke of laying on, and asked why I did 
not keep the public road, and such like ; 
and I would have knocked him over the 
pate handsomely for his pains, only for the 
^y’s presence, who might have swooned, 
for what I know.*’ 

“ Now, out upon thee for a faint-spirited 
slave ! ” said Lambourne ; what adven- 
turous knight ever thought of the lady’s 
terror, when he went to thwack giant, dra- 
^n, or magician, in her presence, and for 
her deliverance ? But why talk to thee of 
dragons, who would be driven back by a 
dragon-fly. There thou hast missed the 
rarest opportunity ! ” 

“ Take it thyself, then, bully Mike,” 
answered Ooldthred. — “ Yonder is the en- 
chanted manor, and the dragon and the 
lady all at thy service, if thou darest ven- 
ture on them.” 

“ Why, so I would for a quartern of 
sack,’* said the soldier — “ Or stay — 1 am 
foully out of linen — ^wilt thou bet a piece 
of Hollands against these flve angels, that 
I go not up to the Hall to-morrow, and 
force Tony Foster to introduce me to his 
fair mest?” 

“ 1 accept your wager,” said the mer- 
cer ; and I think, though thou hadst 
even the impudence of the devil, 1 shall 
gain on thee this bout. Our lan^ord here 
shall hold stakes, and I will stake down 
gold till 1 send thee linen.” 

We have given this passage, as af- 
fording the reader an insight into the 
circumstances of the lady^ 8 imprison- 
inent, but still more, because of its 
liveliness, as a specimen of our au- 
thor's representations of the fami- 
liar life of the period. Mike Lam- 
boume, who takes so principal a share 
in the above dialogue, is an admira- 
bly delineated bully and bravo, — 
whose military habits have engen- 
dered a reckless courage, to give 
deadly effect to the vile and merce- 
nary dispositions of the natural 
scoundrel. All that relates to this 
man in tl^e romance is done in our 
author's 8est manner. 

' Tressilian, a gentleman, formerly the 
suitor of the unfortunate Countess of 
Ldcester, destined for her by her fa- 
ther, and accepted by the lady her- 
self, but forsaken by lier for the sake 
of Leicester, is brought into company 
vyith Mike Lraboume, and accom- 
panied him,wKen^ the Tatter sets out 
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to adventure a visit to Cumnor-Flace. 
Amy Robsart. had secretly left her 
father's house, and her marriage with 
Leicester was unknown to all her 
Mends, as well as her place of con- 
cealment. Their supposition was, 
that she had fallen a victim to Var- 
ney’s arts of seduction ; — ^no one sup- 
posing her the wife of Leicester, then 
closely engaged in paying gallant court 
to Elizabeth, and spoken of openly in 
the nation, as not unlikely to receive 
the hand of the maiden queen. 

Varney is the evil genius of the 
story, lie is a personification of the 
worst qualities of Leicester's charac- 
ter, as history records them, of which 
our author has, with great skill, con- 
structed a separate individual, for the 
purpose of leaving the hero of his 
work in a situation to excite the sym- 
pathy of the reader. The crimes that 
resulted from Leicester's fickleness, 
falsehood, and greediness, are thus, 
in the romance, traced to Varney’s 
evil counsels, against which Leices- 
ter's amiable resolutions struggle in 
vain. — Varney's motive is a mixed 
one, composed of tlie hatred which 
the disappointment of a licentious 
passion has engendered, and the mer- 
cenary feeling which led him to en- 
deavour to secure Leicester's favour 
with Elizabeth. 

Tressilian, by accompanying Mike 
Lambounie to old Anfliony Foster's 
abode^ gains a sight of Amy Rob- 
sart ; and, ignorant of her situation 
as Countess of Leicester, conjures 
her to return to her father's house. 
The lady, stung by pride, in conse- 
quence of being unable to explain the 
secret in which she exulted — ^vexed 
and ashamed to see her old and ill- 
used lover, and grieved to hear of 
her father's illness, treats Tressilian 
with severity ; and he appears to 
havb gained nothing by his interview, 
but a knowledge of her abode. 

Amy Robsart is introduced to 
Us, taking a girlish delight in the 
new and superb fitting-up of four 
apartments, in which her lord was 
about to pay her one of his few and 
stolen visits. In her seclusion he 
had ordered her to be surrounded 
with the most costly magnificence. 

The sleeping diamber belonging to this 
^lendid suite m apartments, was decorated 
in a taste less showy, bwL not less ric^, than 
had been displayed in the others. Two 
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silver lampSf fed with perfumed oil, difihsed 
at once a delicious odour and a trembling 
tw^ht-seeming shimmer through the 
quiet apartment. It was carpeted so thick, 
that the heaviest step could not have been 
heard, and the bed, richly heaped with 
down, was spread with an ample coverlet 
of silk and gold ; from under which peeped 
forth cambric sheets, and blankets as white 
as the lambs which yidded the fleece that 
made them. The curtains were of blue 
velvet, lined with crimson silk, deeply fes- 
tooned with gold, and embroidered vddi the 
loves of Cupid and Psyche. On the toilet 
was a beautiful Venetian mirror, in a frame 
of silver fillagree, and beside it stood a gold 
posset-dish to contain the night-draught. 
A pair of pistols and a dagger, mounted 
vdth gold, were displayed near the head of 
the bed, being the arms for the night, 
which were presented to honoured guests, 
rather, it may be supposed, in the way of 
ceremony, than from any apprehension of 
danger. We must not omit to mention, 
what was more to the credit of the manners 
of the time, that in a small recess, illumi- 
nated by a taper, were disposed two has- 
socks of velvet and gold, corresponding 
with the bed furniture, before a desk of 
carved ebony. This recess had formerly 
been the private oratory of the Abbot, but 
tlie crucifix was removed, and instead, 
there were placed on the desk two Books of 
Common Prayer, richly bound, and em- 
bossed with silver. With this enviable 
sleeping apartment, which was so far re- 
moved from every sound save that of the 
wind sighing among the oaks of the park, 
that Morpheus might have coveted it for 
his own proper repose, corresponded two 
wardrobes, or dressing-rooms •as they arc 
now termed, suitably furnished, and in a 
style of the same magnificence which we 
have already described. It ought to be 
added, that a part of the building in the 
adjoining wing was occupied by the kitchen 
and its offices, and served to accommodate 
the personal attendants of the great and 
wealmy nobleman, for whose use these 
magnificent preparations had been made. 

Leicester’s visit to his wife ; the 
progress of the conspiracy against 
her, between Varney and Foster; and 
the admission of Mike Lamboume 
into the hateful compact,— are traced 
by the author, so as to keep the 
reader’s anxiety perpetually on the 
increase. Tressilian, in hi s efforts to 
have justice done to the daughter of 
his friend, and one whom he has 
never ceased to regard with the ten- 
derest and purest love, leads the 
course of the romance amongst new 
and most mteresting characters. We 
are thus Introduced, into Lord Sus- 
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sex’s mansion at Bay’s Court, where 
that nobleman lies dangerously iU, in 
consequence of a poison administered 
to him by an alchemist and potion- 
brewer, the creature of Varney, 
whom he employs to destroy his own 
and his master’s enemies, and also to 
hold Leicester himself in subjugation 
to the designs of his tempter, by ap- 
peals to his horoscope, and making 
it a witness to the propriety of the 
conduct, into which tne pusillani- 
mous victim was to be betrayed. The 
whole apparatus and jargon of al- 
chemy and astrology are displayed; 
and their strength on one side is met 
by the counteraction of specific drugs, 
formed of rare and costly ingredients, 
sought for mysteriously amongst hid- 
den Jew venders, — pale and trem- 
bling old men, shaking under the 
weight of nature's mightiest secrets. 
— Our author has made as much, 
and as good, use of these cabala of 
the particular period, as he did, in a 
former novel, of the state of the 
Jewish part of the population. Such 
things constitute his bye-play y — and 
it is always excellent. 

In Sussex’s mansion we find young 
Raleigh — already looking upwards, 
like a young eagle from the eirie— 
dallying with the wind, and Jixing the 
sun! His first adventure with Queen 
Elizabeth is admirably got up ; we 
live the scene, amongst the high fore- 
heads, ruffs, and stateliness of the 
Elizabethan court. The description 
of the meeting, and forced recon- 
ciliation of the two great rivals — 
Sussex and Leicester — in the royal 
presence chamber, — and much more 
of similar description to be found in 
these volumes, stand perfectly alone, 
and unequalled in our literature, — as 
specimenGTof a style which belongs only 
to our author, and of a mode of com- 
position which is altogether of his 
founding, and sufficient of itself to 
ensure nim immortality* The fol- 
lowing is a dialogue preceding this 
scene> — it bein^ too long for us to 
think of extractmgit. 

I am ordered to attdnd court to-mor- 
row,” said Leicester, speiJung to Varney, 
to meet, as they surmise, my Lord of 
Sussex. The Queen intends to take up 
matters betwixt us. This comes of hra 
visit to Say's Court, of which you must 
needs speak so lightly.” 

1 maintain it was nothing,’’ said Var- 
ncy; nay, I kmnr ftom % sure intelli* 
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genter^ whoiniB ear-ahot of niudi 
that Wm Mid, that SuMex has lost mthor 
than gainsd by that visit The Queen 
said, when she stuped into the boat, that 
SayS Court looked like a guard-house, and 
smelt like an hospital. ^ Like a cook's 
shop in Ram's Alley rather,* said the 
Countess of Rutland, who is ever your 
lordship's good fHend. And then my Lord 
of liinMln must needs put in his holy oar, 
and say, that my Lord of Sussex must be 
excused fbr his rude and old-world house- 
keeping, since he had as yet no wife." 

And what said the Queen ?" said I^ei- 
ccster, hastily. 

“ She took him up roundly,” said Var- 
ney, and asked what my Lord Sussex 
had to do with a wife, or my Lord Bishop 
to speak on such a subject. If marriage is 
perimtted, the said, I no where read that it 
is enjoined.*' 

She likes not marriages, or speech of 
marriage, among churchmen,’* said Lei- 
cester. 

Not among courtiers neither," said 
Varney ; but, observing that Leicester 
changed countenance, he instantly added, 
^at all the ladies who were present had 
joined in ridiculing Lord Sussex's house- 
keeping, and in contrasting it with the re- 
ception her Grace would have assuredly re- 
ceived at mv Lord of Leicester's. 

“ You have gathered much tidings," 
said Leicester, but you have forgotten or 
omitted the most important of ^ She 
hath added another to those dangling satel- 
lites, whom it is her pleasure to keep re- 
volving around her." 

Vour lordship meaneth that Raleigh, 
the Devonshire youth," sMd Varney, the 
Knight of the Cloak, as they call him at 
the court?” 

He may be Knight of the Garter one 
day, for aught 1 know," said Leicester, 

for he advances rapidly — She hath cap'd 
verses with him, and such fooleries. I 
would gladly abandon, of my own free 
will, the part I have in her hckle favour, 
but I will not be elbowed out of it by the 
down Sussex, or this new upstart. 1 hear 
Tressilian is with Sussex also, and high in 
his favour— 1 would spare him for consi- 
dentfioQS, but he will thrust himself on his 
fate^— Sussex, too, is almost as well as ever 
in his health." 

“ My lord," replied Varney, “ there 
will be rubs in the smoothest road, spe- 
dally when it le^ up hiU. Sussex's ill- 
ness was to us a' god-send, from which I 
hoped much. He has recovered indeed, 
but he is not now more fonnidable than ere 
he fdl ill, when he reedved more than one 
^ in wfitUing with your lordship. Let 
ih>t your heart fhil you, my locd, and all 
shall bbwelL" ^ 

Heart never failed me, Sir,*’ re- 
plied lisiosstfr. 
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« No, my lord," said Varney ; but it 
has betrayed you tight often. He that 
would dimb a tree, my lord, must grasp by 
the branches, not by the blossom.*' 

“ Well, well, well I " said Ldeester, hn- 
ratiently ; 1 understand thy meaning— 

My heart shall nether fail me nor seduce 
me. Have my retinue in order — see that 
thdr array be so splendid as to put down 
not only the rude eompanions of RatclUfe, 
but the retainers of every other nobleman 
and courtier. Let them be well armed 
withal, but without any outward display of 
their weapons, wearing them as if more for 
fashion’s sake than ibr use. Do thou thy- 
self keep dose to me, I may have business 
fbr you.". - — . 

The result of the meeting of the 
two rivals, in the royal presence, was 
supposed to be favourable to Lei- 
cester. 

The whole court considered the issue of 
this day’s audience, expected with so much 
doubt and anxiety, as a decisive triumph on 
tlie part of Leicester, and fdt assured that 
the orb of his rival satellite, if not alto- 
gether obscured his lustre, must revolve 
hereafter in a dimmer and more distant 
sphere. So thought the court and cour- 
tiers, from high to low ; and they acted ac- 
cordingly. 

On the other hand, never did Leicester 
return the general greeting with such ready 
and condescending courtesy, or endeavour 
more successfully to gather (in the words of 
one, who at that moment stood at no great 
distance from him) golden opinions from 
all sorts of men.” 

For all the favourite Earl had a bow, a 
smile at least, and often a kind word. Most 
of these were addressed to courtiers, whose 
names have long gone down the tide of ob- 
livion ; but some, to such as sound strangely 
in our ears, when connected with the ordi- 
nary matters of human life, above which 
the gratitude of posterity has long elevated 
them. A few of Leicester’s interlocutory 
sentences ran as follows : 

Poynings, good morrow, and how does 
your wife and daughter ? Why come 
they not to court ? — ^Adams, your suit is 
naught — ^the Queen will grant no more 
monopolies — ^but I may serve you in ano- 
ther matter. — My good Alderman Aylford, 
theauit of the Citv, affecting Queenhithe, 
shall be forwarded as far as my poor inter- 
est can serve.— Master Edmund Spencer, 
touching your Irish petition, I would will- 
ingly aid you, from my love to the Muses ; 
but thou hast nettled the Ixttd Treasurer." 

“ My lord," said the poet, were I 
permlttM to explain."—^ 

** Gome to my lodging, Edmund," an* 
•wved ike SarL— not to-mmyow, or nest 
day, but ioon..-41a, Will Shakespeare-* 
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Wiki MHll !— >dioa hast given my nephew, 
Philip Sidney, love-powder— he cannot 
sleep without thy Venus and Adonis under 
his pillow ! We will have thee han^ for 
the veriest wizard in Europe. Heanc thee, 
mad wag, X have not forgotten thy matter 
of the patent, and of the bears.*’ 

The player bowed, and the Earl nodded 
and passed on ->80 that age would have told 
the tale — in ours, perhaps, we might say 
the immortal had done homage to the mor- 
tal. The next whom the favourite accost- 
ed, was one of his own zetdous dependants. 

The descriptions of the entertain- 
ments given by Leicester to his sove- 
reign, at Kenilworth, many will regard 
as the most interesting part of the 
novel : we can only refer to them as 
imbued with life and vigour — being 
much limited in our space for ex- 
tracts. — Here the unfortunate Amy 
Robsart, driven, by the evidently 
fatal designs of her keepers, to flight 
from Cumnor place, arrives, after a 
series of most interesting adventures, 
unknown to her husband, at the in- 
stant he is entertaining his royal mis- 
tress. A string of accidents and em- 
barrassments ensue, all calculated to 
increase the peril and misery of the 
doomed victim. Restrained by her love 
for Leicester, and dread of disobey- 
ing him, from making an open appeal 
to the Queen, she encounters her 
Majesty alone, by hazard, in a grotto 
of the grounds : the suspicions of 
Elizabeth are excited, — and a public 
examination takes place — the result 
of which is, that the detested Varney 
claims his master’s Countess, as his 
own wife ; in which piece of effron- 
tery the sordid irresolution of Leices- 
ter sustains him. The victim is con- 
signed to her assassin as insane, and 
is forcibly consigned back to Cumnor 
place, where death awaits her. 

Soon after her departure, accident 
discovers the truth to Elizabeth— dis- 
covers how she has been imposed upon 
by Leicester, and how her woman's 
feelings, as well as her royal pride, 
have been trifled with and abused. 
The scene of resentment and exposure 
that follows, though long, we must 
give in our pages, as an imperishable, 
record of our author's powers. 

Meantiine Tresmlian tnvened the ftiU 
len^ of the gyeat hall, in which the as- 
tonuhed Gourtiers forint various groupes, 
and were whispering mysteriously togetM, 
while all kept;their eyes fixed on the door, 
which led firoin the upper end of the hall 
6 
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into the Queen^s withdiawing apartment. 
Raleigh pointed to the door — Tressiliaa 
knocked, and was instantly admitted. 
Many a neck was stretched to gain a view 
into the interior of the apartment ; but the 
tapestry, which covered the door on the in- 
side, was dropped too suddenly to admit 
the slightest gratification of curiosity. 

Upon entrance, TressUian found himself, 
not without a strong palpitation of heart, 
in the presence of Elizabeth, who was 
walking to and feo in a violent agitation, 
which she seemed to scorn to conceid, while 
two or three of her most sage and confi- 
dential counsellors exchanged anxious looks 
with each other, but seem^ to delay speak- 
ing till her wrath had abated. Before the 
empty chair of state in which she had been 
seated, and which was half pushed aside 
by the violence with which she had started 
from 4t, knelt Leicester, his arms crossed, 
and his brows bent on the ground, still and 
motionless as the effigies upon a sepulchre. 
Beside him stood the liord Shrewsbury, 
then Earl Marshal of England, holding 
his baton of office — the Earl’s sword was 
unbuckled, and lay before him on the floor. 

Ho, sir!” said the Queen, coming 
close up to Tressilian, and stamping on the 
floor with the action and manner of Henry 
himself ; “ you knew of this fair work-— 
yon are an accomplice in this deception 
which has been practised on us — you have 
been a main cause of our doing injustice ? ” 
Tressilian dropped on his knee before the 
Queen, his go^ sense shewing him the 
risk of attempting any defence at that mo- 
ment of irritation. “ Art dumb, sirrah ! ” 
she continued ; thou know’st of diis af- 
fair—dost thou not ?” , 

Not, gracious Madam, that this poor 
lady was Countess of Leicester.” 

“ Nor shall any one know her for such,** 
said Elizabeth. Death of my life ! 
Countess of Leicester ! — I say Dame Amy 
Dudley — and well if she have not cause to 
write herself widow of the traitor Robert 
Dudley.” 

“ Madam,” said Leicester, “ do with me 
what it may be your will to do — but work 
no injury on tliis gentleman — he hath in no 
way deserved it” 

And will he be the better for thy inter- 
cession,” said the Queen, leaving Tressi- 
lian, who slowly arose, and rushing to 
Leicester, who continued kneeling,— the 
better for thy intercession, thou doubly 
false—thou doubly forsworn P — of diy in- 
tercession, whose villainy hath made me 
ridiculous to my subjects, and odious to 
myself ? - 1 could tear out mine own eyes 
for their blindness ! ” 

Burleigh here ventured to interpose. 

** Ma£un,” he said^ remember that 
you are a Queen— Queen of England— 
mother of your people. Give not msf to 
this Vild stonn of passion.” 
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Elb^betili tumed tound td himy while a 
tew adtiukOly iwiidded in her proud and an- 
gry eft* Burlei^y*’ she aaidy thou 
art a atateaman — ^uou doeat not, thou 
canat not, comprehend half the acorn*— 
ludf themiaery, tW man has poured on me.’* 

With the utmost caution — with the deep- 
est reverence, Burleigh took her hand at 
the moment he saw her heart was at the 
fullest, and led her aside to an oriel win- 
dow, apart from the others. 

Madam,” he said, I am a states- 
man, but 1 am also a man — a man already 
grown old in your councils, who have not 
and cannot have a wish on earth but your 
glory and happiness— I pray you to be 
composed.” 

Ah, Burleigh,” said Elizabeth, thou 
little knowest” — ^here her tears fell over 
her cheeks in4e8pite of her. 

I do — I do wow, my honmired £ove- 
rdgn. O beware that you lead not others 
to guess that which they know not ! ” 

Ha ! ” said Elizabeth, pausing as if a 
new train of thought had suddenly shot 
across her brain. Burleigh, thou art 
right — thou art right — any thing but dis- 
grace — any thing but a confession of weak- 
ness— any thing rather than seem the cheat- 
ed — slighted — ’Sdeath 1 to think on it is 
distraction ! ” 

‘‘ Be but yourself, my Queen,” said 
Burleigh ; and soar far above a weakness 
which no Englishman will ever believe his 
Elizabeth could have entertained, unless 
the violence of her disappointment carries 
a sad conviction to his borom.” 

“ What weakness, my lord ? ” said Eli- 
zabeth, haughtily ; would you too insin- 
uate that the favour in which X held yonder 
proud traitor, derived its source from aught” 
—But here ^e could no longer sustain the 
proud tone which she had assumed, and 
again softened os she said, But why 
should I strive to deceive even thee, my 
good and wise servant I ” 

Burleigh stooped to kiss her hand with 
affection, and — ^rare in the annals of courts 
— a tear of true sympathy dropped from 
the eye of the minister on the hand of his 
Sovereign. 

It is probable that the consciousness of 
possessing this sympathy, raided Elizabeth 
u supporting her morwcadon, and sup- 
pressing her extreme resentment; but she 
was stili more moved by fear that her pas- 
sioa would betray to public the amtmt 
and the disappointment, whidi, alike as a 
woman and a Qpeen^ die was so anxious 
to conceaL She turned from Burldgh, and 
sternly paced the hall till her features had 
recovers their usual diwity, and her mien 
its wonted state^nes8 of regular motion. 

Our Sover^^ is her noble self once 
monB,” whispei^ Buririgh to Walsing- 
bam; ** mark what sne does, and take he^ 
you ^wart her not” 
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She then approeehed Leicester, and said^ 
with calmness, My Lord Shrewsbury, 
we discharge you of 3 roar prisoner— My 
Lord of XiSce^, rise and take up your 
swoidr— A quarter of an hour’s restraint, 
under the custody of our Marshak my lord, 
is, we think, no high penance h>r months 
of falsehood practised upon us. We will 
now hear the progress of this affair.” — She 
then seated hersdf in her chair, and said. 

You, Tressilian, step forward, and say 
what you know.” 

Tressilian told his story generously, sup- 
pressing as much as he could what affected 
Leicester, and saying nothing of their hav- 
ing twice actually fought together. It is 
very probable that in doing so, he did the 
Earl good service; for h^ the Queen at 
that instant found any thing on account of 
which she could vent her wrath upon him, 
without laying open sentiments of which 
she was ashamed, it might have fared hard 
with him. 8he paused when Tressilian had 
finished his tale. 

“We will take that Wayland,” she 
said, into our own service, and place the 
boy in our Secretary-office for instruction, 
that he may in future use diserdion towards 
letters. For you, Tressilian, you did wrong 
in not communicating the whole truth to 
us, and your promise not to do so was both 
imprudent and undutiful. Yet, having 
given your word to this unhappy lady, it 
was the part of a man and a gentleman to 
keep it ; and on the whole, we ^esteem you 
for the character you have sustained in this 
matter. — My Ijord of Iieicester, it is now 
your turn to teU us the truth, an exercise 
to which you seem of late to have been too 
much a stranger.” 

Accordingly, she extorted by successive 
questions, the whole history of his first ac- 
quaintance with Amy Kobsart — ^fiieir mar. 
riage — his jealousy-lthe causes on which 
it was founded, and many particulars be- 
sides. Jjeicester’s confession, for such it 
might be called, was extorted from him 
piecemeal, yet was upon the whole accurate, 
excepting that he totally omitted to men- 
tion that he had, by implication, or other- 
wise, assented to Varney’s designs upon the 
life of his Countess. Yet the consciousness 
of this was what at that moment lay nearest 
to his heart ; and although he trusted in 
great measure to the very positive counter- 
orders which he had sent by Irfunbourne, 
it was his purpose to set out for Cumnor- 
Place in person, as soon as he should be 
dismissed from foe presence of foe Queen, 
^ho, he concluded, would presently leave 
Kenilworth. 

But foe Earl reckoned wifoout his hosL 
It is true, his presence and his communi- 
cations were gall and wormwood to his once 
partial mistress. But, barred from every 
other and more direct mode ^ revenge, the 
Queen perceived that foe ^ve her false 
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sttHor tevtttfe by these inqiitritt^^ anddwdt 
OB them Art that reason, no more regardii^ 
the pain whidi she herself experience^ 
than the sava^ cares for the seaius of his 
own hands with the hot pincers wi£ which 
he tears the flesh of his captive enemy. 

At length, however, the haughty lord, 
like a deer that turns to bay, gave intlbia- 
rion that his patience was filing. Ma- 
dam,*’ he said, 1 have been much to 
blame — ^more than even your just resent- 
ment has expressed. Yet, Madam, let me 
say, that my ^ilt, if it be unpardonable, 
was not unprovok^; and that if beauty 
and condescending dignity could seduce the 
frail heart of a human being, 1 might plead 
both, as the causes of my conce^ng this 
secret from your Majesty.” 

The Queen was so much struck by this 
reply, which Leicester took care should be 
heard by no one but herself, that she was 
for the moment silenced, and the Earl had 
the temerity to pursue his advantage. 

Your Grace, who has pardoned so much, 
will excuse my throwing myself on your 
royal mercy for those expressions, which 
were yester morning accounted but a light 
offence.” 

The Queen fixed her eyes on him while 
she replied, “ Now, by heaven, my lord, 
thy effrontery passes the bounds of belief, 
as well as patience ! But it shall avail thee 
nothing. — NYhat, ho ! my lords, come all 
and hear the news— My Lord of Leicester’s 
stolen marriage has cost me a husband, and 
England a King. 11 is Lordship is patri- 
archal in his tastes — one Wife at a time was 
insufficient, and he designed us the honour 
of his left hand. Now, is not this too in- 
solent, — that 1 could not grace him with a 
few marks of court-favour, but«he must 
presume to think my hand and crown at 
his disposal.^ — You, however, think better 
of me ; and I can pity this ambitious man, 
as I could a child, whose bubble of soap 
has burst between his hands. We go to 
the presence-chamber — My Ixud of Lei- 
cester, we command your close attendance 
on us.” 

All was eager expectation in the hall, 
and What was the universal astonishment, 
when the Queen said to those next her, 
‘‘ The revels of Kenilworth are not yet ex- 
hausted, my lords and ladies — we are to 
solemnize the noble owner’s marriage.” 

There was an universal expression of 
surprise. 

It is true, on our royal word,” said 
the Queen ; he hath kept this a secret 
even from us, that he might surprise us' 
with it at this very place and tim«. 1 see 
you are dying of curiosity to know the 
happy bride. — It is Amy Robsart, the 
same who, to make up the May-game yes- 
terday, figured in the pageant as the wife 
of his servant Varney.” 

For God^s sake, Madam,” said the 
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Earl, approaching her with^ a mixthre of 
humility, icexation, and shame in his ooun- 
toiance, and qpeaking so low as to be heard 
by no one elM, take my head, as you 
threatened in your anger, and ^are me 
these taunts I Urge not a falling man — 
tread not on a crushed worm.” 

“ A worm, my Lord ? ” said the Queen, 
in the same tone ; nay, a snake is the 
nobler reptile, and the more exact simili- 
tude — ^the frozen snake you wot of, which 

was warmed in a certain bosom ” 

“ For your own sake — for mine, ma- 
dam,” said the Earl — “ while there is yet 
some reason left in me ” 

Speak aloud, my lord,” said Elizabeth, 
and at farther distance, so please you— 
your breath thaws our ruff. What have 
you to ask of us ? ” 

Permission,” said the unfortunate 
Earl^ humbly, “ to travel to Cumnor- 
Place.” 

“ To fetch home your bride belike ?— 
Why, ay, — that is but right— for, as we 
have heard, she is indifferently cared for 
there. But, my lord, you go not in person 
—we have counted upon passing certain 
days in this Castle of Kenilworth, and it 
were slight courtesy to leave us without a 
landlord during our residence here. Under 
your favour, we cannot think to incur such 
disgrace in the eyes of our subjects. Tres- 
silian shall go to Cumnor-Place instead of 
you, and with him some gentleman who 
hath been sworn of our chamber, lest my 
Lord of Leicester should be again jealous 
of his old rival — Whom wouldst thou 
have to be in commission with thee, Tres- 
silian ? ” 

Tressilian, with humble deference, sug- 
gested the name of Raleigh. 

“ Why, ay,” said the Queen ; so 
God ha’ me, thou hast made a good choice. 
He is a young knight besides, and to de- 
liver a lady from prison is an appropriate 
first adventure — Cumnor-Place is little 
better thim a prison, you are to know, my 
lords and ladies. Besides, there are cer- 
tain faitours there whom we would wil- 
lingly have in fast keeping. You will 
furnish them, Master Secretary, with the 
warrant necessary to secure the bodies of 
Richard Vame^ and the foreign Alasco, 
dead or alive. Take a sufficient force with 
ou, gentlemen — ^bring the lady here in all 
onour — lose no time, and God be with 
you.” 

But, alas ! the lady i^as not to be 
brought from Cumnor-Place. By the 
contrivance of the villains, to whose 
hands her husband had committed 
her, she had perished before her de- 
liverers arrived ! 

Such is the story of Kenilworth. 
The author of Waverley and 1 van- 
hoe/ may fairly be proud of this work ; 
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and tbe public will regard it as a 
proof of his inexhaustible powers of 
supplying them with amusement* In 
the mine of nature, no one can work 
with so much success as himself ; 
and there are endless treasures to be 
explored in its deep bosom. There 
is a dilTerence, which is not perhaps 
a decline, between this work and 
what we have regarded as the best 
of its predecessors. Its interest is 
more indebted to history and to cele- 
brated names;— we do prefer some 
of the others, as a matter of taste ; 
but, we can safely say, that the pre- 
sent one has (if mat were possible) 
still advanced our admiration of the 
author's amazing talent — which it 
would seem custom cannot stale." 
The two works from his pen, imme- 
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diatelv preceding Kenilworth, we 
thought evinced symptoms of fai^ng ; 
but he has now manfully recovered 
himself, and shines out as before, the 
brightest object in the living galaxy 
of British genius. 

We have omitted, in the course of 
our observations, to give due praise 
to the masterly way in which Eliza- 
beth is handled by our author — if we 
may use so irreverent an expression. 
Her character, in this romance, is an 
exquisite historical portrait. He has 
been much more happy in this than 
in Aat of Queen Mary, on former oc- 
casions— and his work, in conse- 
quence, ought to be regarded by the 
English division of .our island, with 
the veneration paid to a monument of 
national fame. 


inpfet; 

No. II. 

Most courtems Editor , permit the Fool 
To dqjf'kis cap and hells for your politeness, 

In sparing' him a niche released from rule, 

And all pedantic ligature and tightness ; 

Where he may freely, in his motley papers. 

Cut reverend jokes, and well-establisha capers*^^ 

He has a curly tale, which, when unroll a, 

Requires some scores (f pages to uphold'^ 

(One Mister Mvggs is hero of the poem ;) 

And as no hero of the stage struts on. 

Without a flourish for his Chaperon, 

Mine shall be usher d hy a pompous proem. 

So, for your readers' solace and instruction. 

Take this grave sample of an 

INTRODUCTION. 

No sweet Arcadian pipe is mine— 

Such as of old the tuneful Nine, 

On rosjr banks of Helicon, 

Committed to some favour'd son ; 

Whose wild and magic melodics. 

From banks of flowers. 

And myrtle bowers. 

Bade nymphs and sylvan boys arise. 

To form, with laughing loves, an earthly Paradise.- 
I may not, with the classic few. 

Snatch inspiration from the Muses' hiU ; 

Nor, raptured, quaff poetic dew 
From Aganippe's rill. — 

Vales and mountains. 

Grots and fountains. 

The haunt of heroes, and the poet’s theme— 

Sense inviting^ soul delighting. 

Burst on my vision like a glorious dream.— 
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But ah ! as soon to fade away, 

For Christian knights demand my lay. 

Not steel-clad crusaders, with lances and shields. 

The sparkling invaders of Palestine’s fields ; 

Who, marching o'er deserts, or vineyards and balm. 

In the blaze of the sun, or the shade of the palm. 

Planted the cross amid havoc and death. 

On the sands of Damascus and Nazareth. — 

Whose helmeted leaders gave charge through the cedars. 
At sound of the trumpets on Lebanon’s mount. 

And roll’d man and horse of the Saracen force 
Down to the waters of Galilee's fount.— 

Fearless were they, by night or by day. 

Of the infidel legions that barr’d the way ; 

Who with turban and beard, and scymitars rear’d. 
Through whirlwinds of sand on their enemies dash’d ; 
And gloried to fall on the breach of the wall. 

Where the crescented flag o’er the battlements flash'd.— 

Nor sing I of the knights whose fame 
Minstrels and troubadours proclaim ; 

Who, pricking o'er enchanted ground. 

By forest dark, or moated mound. 

Where captive beauty sigh’d. 

Spite of the guardian dragon’s yell. 

Smote the black giant grim and fell. 

Rescued the nymph from wizard spell. 

And claim’d the blushing bride.— 

Alas I no fancy-woven wreaths 

Their perfume o’er my pathway shed. 

And no melodious spirit breathes 
Wild inspiration o’er my head. — 

Here we must close our proem (what a pity !) 

And tumble from Parnassus to the city.— 

NEHEMIAH MUGGS. 

Bright broke the morning in the blaze 
Of London’s own romantic traits.— 

Pendent on dyer’s pole afloat. 

Breeches and dangling petticoat 
Seem on each other’s charms to doat. 

Like lovers fond and bland ; 

Now swelling as the breezes rise. 

They flout each other in the skies. 

As if, conjoin’d by marriage ties. 

They fought for th' upper hand.— 

Timing his footsteps to his bell. 

The dustman saunters slowly. 

Bawling Diist-O ! ” with might and main 
Or humming in a lower strain, 

Hi-ho, says Rowley." 

Now at shop windows near and far. 

The prentice boys alert. 

Fold gently back the jointed bar. 

Then sink the shutter, with a jar, 

Upon the ground unhurt : — 

While some, from perforated tin, 

*Sprinkle>the pavement with a* grin 
Of indolent delight. 
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As^ poising on extended toe^ 

Their circling arm around they throw^ 

And, on the stony page below. 

Their frolic fancies write.— 

And now (so great Hippona pleas’d) 

Two coaches rattled past ; 

Their bugle horns the gtiardmen seized. 

And from their pimy throttles squeezed 
An angry giant^ blast. — 

Now let the reader take a view 
Of Norton Falgate, and pursue 
Each peak-topp"d tenement to where 
A squat snug man, with sable hair. 

And dirty night-cap, he may see. 

Brought to the window by the roar. 

Which might have split the scull he bore. 

Unless indeed 'twas crack'd before. 

As sculls like his arc apt t6*be. — 

e 

O, reader, fix your eyes where I have said ; 

For from that window peeps my hero's head !— 

Yes, yes, 'tis Nehemiah Muggs, 

A name that would inspirit slugs ! 

With poet-frensy make a mite 
Leap from his cheese of Stilton, 

And every native oyster write 
As if he were a Milton ! 

But see, he quits the attic story. 

So I'll prepare to do the same, 

And in plain English lay before ye 
The business, origin, and glory. 

Of him who own'd this classic name.— 

Now listen, reader, listeh as our text 
Proceeds [To be continued in our next)* 
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There is no class of persons to 
whom so little justice is done as to 
actors. They are either made Cie- 
sars of, or nothing. The scales in 
which they are weighed by society 
seem eternally varying, or else the 
weights are i'alse that are opposed to 
them. In one year a favourite actor 
is lauded to the skies, and in another 
a rival of equal talents has the scan- 
tiest approbation coldly awarded him. 
This is mere fashion, we suppose ; 
for it certainly does not depend on 
the manners or merit of the performer 
himself. — ^When Garrick was ill for 
five or six weeks, the nation was in 
alarm. The same interest, we are 
told, was publicly evinced, as when 
a prince of the blood lies dangerous- 
ly ill, and his door was crowded 


every day, and all day long," with 
liveried servants, whom the anxiety 
of the fashionable world had dis- 
patched thither for tidings concern- 
ing him. 

No man was, perhaps, ever caressed 
like Garrick. The actors, his pre- 
decessors, (always excepting those 
who were authors also, and those 
who, like Kynaston, were admired 
for personal appearance,) met with 
but little notice ; and the performers 
of the present day, however respect- 
ed and vtdued in their own particu- 
lar circles, have seldom met witli 
that general demonstration of regard, 
which was at all times lavished on 
Garrick. Perhaps we might almost 
except Kean, who at one period was 
much sought after, but of this even 


See page (i47, Vol. II. 
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we are not certain. Garrick was 
certainly a man of good manners, and 
of some accomplishments ; but so, 
we believe, is the later tragedian. 
Macready also — (even when he has 
laid aside the garb and sorrows of the 
Roman Vir^nius, whom he depicts 
so well, and is no more the father of 
that sad and dove-eyed girl, ) is ad- 
mired, we hear, as well as liked by 
his friends, who know the irresisti- 
ble claims, which ^ man of gentle- 
manlike manners and classical know- 
ledge has to be placed on a level 
with any person — commoner or lord. 
Yet, compare his situation with Gar- 
rick’s ! — Again, Charles Kemble 
(whom nature has made noble, and 
reading learned, — who is a gentle- 
man by natural charter, and wears 
his letters of high nobility on his 
brow,J has power only over a pri- 
vate circle. 

We do not wish to say less of 
Garrick than he merits. He was, 
undoubtedly, raised too high in his 
life-time, and the epitaph which 
writes him down on the same pedes- 
tal with Shakspcure, (with Shak- 
speare !) who was 

as universal as the light. 

Free as the earth-surrounding air, 
is an insult to our most mighty poet, 
and an injury to the person who is 
thus lifted to such an infinite dis- 
tance abo> e the humbler level which 
he deserved to tread. Perhaps this 
it was which first moved our spleen. 
Let us, however, in our zeal for Uie 
greater spirit, not neglect to do jus- 
tice to the less. 

Garrick was a vain and a weak man; 
but there is, undoubtedly, great ex- 
cuse for the follies of actors, when 
they have any. They annihilate 
space and time,” as it were, and have 
their immortality bestowed on them 
while living. An author, generally 
speaking, must wait his time, and 
receive his laurel from posterity ; but 
an actor obtains his chaplet at once. 
He need not, like a writer, (in fact, 
he cannot) send out a specimen of 
his talents in quarto, octavo, or hum- 
ble and congenial foolscap ; but the 
daily papers blow forth the trumpet 
of his fame, and he goes abroad in 
the pleasant summer season, like a 
swimow gliding through various cli- 
mates, to meet a ready prepared 
crowd of admii^ers and friends. The 
ipse dixit of a reviewer is not always 


believed, without copious extracts 
from the author ; but the daily critic 
is as incfisjputkble as the voice which 
sounded at 'Delbhos. 

The vanity or actors has often been 
a theme for abuse. Every deviation 
from what the critic considers to be 
right, is set down at once to the 
score of the performer's vanity; — 
unless, indeed, he be too tame," 
and then he is passed over without 
any notice whatever. This is scarce- 
ly fair. No actor will be ostentati- 
ous, at least, of his vanity ; because 
he must know that any very violent 
display of this foible would subject 
him to an instantaneous admonition 
from his auditory, as well as to va- 
rious .tirades on the following morn- 
ing from his curates ” the critics. 
It is really edifying to see the terms 
on which advice is disposed of in this 
excellent age. It may be had gratis, 
especially if unpleasant. The only 
drawback from the advantage of all 
this is, that the remedy or conduct 
presented must be adopted: and 
where there is a variety of presump- 
tions, the most intelUgent patient may 
be at times perplexed. He cannot at- 
tend to all ; and the result generally 

is, that he follows his own opinion 
at last. — There is, however, great 
excuse for the vanity of actors : the 
clamours which follow the delivery 
of any striking speech by an actor, 
who is in favour with the town, is 
enough to drown the still small 
voice” of modesty in any one's breast. 
There must of necessity be an in- 
toxication of the spirit ; — a self satis- 
faction which will, in time, spread 
out and encroach upon the better and 
more humble feelings. Indeed, with- 
out a spice of vanity we are inclined 
to suspect, that no man would adopt 
the sta^e as his profession ; and we 
are decidedly of opinion, that no ac- 
tor would rise’ to eminence without 

it. It is his stay and support in 
distress : his incentive to emulation : 
and the gratification of it is but too 
frequently his principal reward. — 
We can endure, therefore, to hear 
that Foote had some vanity, and Gar- 
rick a great deal ; the one, of the bold 
and sanguine sort, tolerably soon sa- 
tisfied, — the other, of the anxious, 
craving, and apprehensive kind, 
which it required lar^ draughts of 
applause to allay. Betterton, the 
Roscius of his day, alone, had no 
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▼aiufy i yet Vre are told that he was 

bora w the stage," and he cer- 
tainly did the stage some service." 
The French actors have, we believe, 
a favourable opinion of their own 
merits, and the vanity of the Italians 
may be calculated by the amount of 
their salaries. 

It is said of Barron, the French ac- 
tor, that he admitted the possibility 
of a Cesar appearing once in a cen- 
tury; but that he insisted, that it 
required 2000 years to produce a 
Barron." There is an air of confi- 
dence in this assertion, which almost 
challenges our belief. The same per- 
sonage, when acting in the play of 
the Cid, struck his foot against the 
oint of a sword: the wound grew 
ad, and apprehensions were felt that 
mortification would take place : Bar- 
ron, nevertheless, declined submit- 
ting to amputation. He said, that 
the representative of heroes and prin- 
ces should never be seen on a wooden 
leg, and persisting in this resolution 
for some time— he died. This seems 
to us the sublime of mock-heroic, 
and we wonder tliat the French did 
not erect a statue to his memory. 
The finest instance on record, how- 
ever, of — we can scarcely call it va- 
nity, it seems to assume a higher 
claim — was in the celebrated Mrs, 
Oldfield; Who, when she was in 
danger of being drowned iO a Graves- 
end boat, bade her fellow passengers 
(who were lamenting their fates,) be 
calm, for that their deaths could be 


of no importance; but, said she, 

AM A PUBLIC CONCEBN. " I ! I 
We will now return to David Gar- 
rick, Esq. We have spoken of him 
already so much, (in comparison with 
Foote,) that we have left ourselves 
but little more to say. He was, ac- 
cording to every account, a very sur- 
prising actor, and a man of great 
versatility of talent in his profession. 
It is not an easy thing for one man 
to play Lear, and Abel Drugger, and 
Ranger; and yet Garrick overcame 
all those characters excellently well. 
He was unable to play Othello, how- 
ever ; and this, with us, speaks some- 
what against his reputation as a tra- 
gedian. We should be inclined to 
make that character the test of an 
actor s powers. There is a mixture of 
love and honest confidence— of dig- 
nity, of cordiality, of fluctuating pas- 
sion, and of despair in it, that re- 
quires certainly great talent to de- 
velop. Kean's Othello is assuredly 
his best character. Macready's per- 
formance of it also is, we are told, 
(for we have not seen it) one of his 
best efforts. These circumstances 
speak at once to us in behalf of those 
high tragedians. With respect to the 
letters which a kind friend has put 
into our hands, we shall select only 
one written by our English Roscius*: 
it is as follows, and is addressed to 
James Clutterbuck, Esq. Bath." — 
It is short, but very characteristic. 
The* fines given in italics would sa- 
tisfy Us without the signature. 


Adelphi, January 18, 1776. 

My dear Glut, — ^You shall be the first person to whom 1 shall make known 
that I have at last slipt my tlieatrical shell, and shall be as fine and free a gen- 
tleman as you would wish to see upon the south or north parade at Bath. 
I have sold my moiety of patent, &c. &c. for 35,000/. to Messrs. Dr. Ford, 
Ewart, Shendon, and Linfey. We have signed to forfeit 10,000/. if the 
conditions of our present articles are not fiilnlled, the 24th of June next. — 
In short, I grow soniewhut older, though I never played better in all my life, 
and am resoived not to remain upon the stage to be pitied instead of applauJkd. 
The deed is done, and the bell is ringing, so 1 can say no more, but that 1 
hope I shell receive a letter of felicitation from you. 

Love to your better half, and to the Sharpes and all friends. 

Ever, and most afiectlonately yours, 

. D. Gabrick. 

Amongst other curiosities, we have commence, as usual, in brief fami- 
•ome letters of v the elder Colraan ; liarity, with My dear Glut." There 
' but as our readers may not possibly are some, also, by a worthy of the 
think' them amusing enough for our name of J^renger : one, which seems 
Magazine, we shdl forbear giving to overflow with love and affright, 
' them a specimen of that clever dra- we are tempted to extract. It will 
matist's epistolary style. All the show the present generation how 
letters are addressed to the aforesaid warm was tne friendship of the past. 

James Clutterbuck, Esq." and 
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Mj ever dear Bir, and most worthy friend,— I have been shingled so cru- 
elly, that I am still confined, and obliged to submit to the mortification of 
making Mr. Hatsell my jjroxy, as I am yours. The young Ruspini was 
numbered among the Christians of this island, this day. They say he was 
bom with teeth 1 

It is now past ten o’clock. I stay’d so late on* purpose to be able to send 
you news, I send you very bad — time and tide, and the jmst, will stay for 
no man. — Brief then let me be. The mob, then, with respect be it spoken, 
have proceeded so far, as to beset the King's Bench prison, and endea- 
voured, it is said, to rescue Mr. Wilkes, (who will not be rescued). The 
guards, horse and foot, attended, and blows ensued. They have fired seve- 
ral times — some half dozen are killed, fresh mob and fresh troops pour into 
St. George's Fields continually. The King is this moment come from lUch-> 
mond. Every thing is in great confusion and tumult. God knows how the 
storm will end, and who may sink in. it. I know no more, and must write 
no more, for the postman is impatient. I love you, I honour you, and that 
good woman who is yours : I will write again, and again, ^d again, and 
give you every mark of that affection, with which myneart is full, and live 
and die your obliged and affectionate 

Half an hour after Ten, a star light iiightf R, Berjcnger. 

May 10, 1768. 


We had intended to have trans- 
cribed entire, the pay-list of Drury- 
Lane theatre, in 1765, but perhaps it 
will be better to extract a few items 
only.-^-The present expenses of Co- 
vent Garden theatre, are estimated, 
we believe, at 200/. a night. On the 
9th of February, 1765, the expenses 
of Old Drury were 69/. 11,?. 6d. per 
night. The company consisted of 
about one hundred and sixty per- 
formers, among whom were names of 
high celebrity. Garrick was at the 
head of the company, witli a salary 
per night of 2/. 15^. 6d. 

Per Night. 

Mr. Yates (the famous Othello) s, d, 

and his wife, received .3 0 8 

Palmer and wife — 2 0 0 

King (the celebrated Sir Peter 

Teazle) ..... 1 C 8 

Parsons (a great name, too, in 
theatrical annals) only..........^ 0 0 8 

Mrs. Cibber 2 10 0 

Mrs. Pritchard ........ .... 2 0 8 

Mrs. CJlive .... 1 15 0 

Miss Pope (first of confidants and 
chambermaids, — ^theMiss Kel- 
ly of the last generation) the 

small sum of 0 13 4 

Signior Guestinelli (chief singer) 13 4 
Signior Grimaldi and wife (ddef 
dancers, -.^the Signior, wc be- 
lieve, was unde of our present 
matchless clown) ................... 10 0 

Mr. Slingsby (immortsd fordiis 
allemande) ... ..... 0 40 0 

Let us not omit to add, that Mr. 
Pope (the barber) had 4 j. a night — 
that the S, Fund (we presume the 
Vol. III. 


Sinking Fund) drew 1/. 15^. per 
night ; and the pensioners of the esta- 
blishment — how much, gentle reader, 
dost thou think ? Why, verily, of the 
69/. ID. 6c/. expended nightly, the 
snni of 3,?. Sd. was devoted to cha- 
rity ! This reminds us of FalatafF’s 
bill, owing to the widow Quickly. 
It is the halfpenny worth of bread to 
the quarts of sack. It bears the 
same relation that the meat does to 
the soup of a Frenchman, which 
gives scarcely a weak relish to the 
water. 

But, let us say no more.— W e love 
the theatre. Many and many a night 
have we gone thither, with heavy 
hearts, and come away wdth light 
ones. A wink from Mimden, or a 
smile from Liston, is always worth 
the money we pay to see it, and the 
giggle of Grimaldi is a thing not to 
be estimated. Passing by Kean and 
Macready, and John and Charles 
Kemble, all of whom we have seen 
again and again, who would not lay 
down his 3^. 6J. readily to be per- 
mitted to gaze away hours, unmo- 
lested, in the beautiful presence of 
Miss Foote,— or to hear the stream 
of sweet sound which perpetually 
flows over Miss Stephens’s lips! — 
Either the one or the other is surely, 
at all times sufficient, to introduce us 
to pleasant images, or delightful 
thoughts, and even to out-charm the 
malice of our stars, unless their as-^ 
pect be more then ordinarily pery^^e. 
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ANOTHER NEW TRAGEDY. 


It is as wc predicted : the stage 
has at length fairly roused the atten- 
tion of powerful writers, — and we 
trust that booksellers' and managers' 
attention to their own interests, — 
and a public, enlightened enough to 
appreciate genius, and liberal enough 
to reward it, will still continue to 
ford sufficient encouragement for the 
success of literature, in all its depart- 
ments of independent and honourable 
exertion, without calling in suspi- 
cious allies. It is not long since we 
saw a fine old Homan story," admi- 
rably dramatized, and welcomed with 
a quick and true feeling, that did 
great credit to the judgment of our 
audiences. — Our Dramatic Report 
for this month records another in- 
stance of victory^ equally creditable 
to him by whom it has been won, 
and those by whom it has been 
awarded. The advantage of these 
honourable events, will soon be more 
fully experienced, in their effect on 
our dramatic literature. A poet, 
who possesses an unusual command 
over nervous and energetic diction, 
cpmbining this power with a rapid 
and glowing imagination, that rushes 
amongst the various rich elements of 
moral and external beauty, — seizing 
and combining them into fair and no- 
ble creations, — ^has, we hear, just 
finished a tragedy, on a subject, 
which, in such hands, excites our ex- 
pecUtions in no common degree. 
Caiiline is the name of this piece ; 
and it suggests the idea of gigantic 
deur. Mr. Croly,— for he it is 
has adventured on this arduous 
ta8k,-*^has, we trust, well felt of 
Imw much such a theme is capable, 
'and ^w much it , demands. Ben 
Jonson has toated it— but not suc- 
cessffilly ; though there are splendid 
passages tq piece. Its opening 
appearance of SyUas.glmi, 
utterviff words of dreadhil portent, 
dnd pointing to^ Catiline in his study, 
is jery string. In this pl^y we find 

to^^^^son, ’* the well-kiiown^ com-^ 


mencing lines of his Cato, — “ The 
dawn is overcast ^ tSfc.” Ben Joflson 
makes Lentulus say, 

It is, methinks, a morning full of fate ! 

It risetli dowly, as her sullen care 
Had all the weights of sleep and death hung 
at it ! 

Her face is like a water tumM to blood, 

And her sick head is bound about with 
clouds, 

As if she threatened night e^er noon of day L 

We tliink the original morsel tlic 
best of the two. The following, also, 
is a noble passage in this play : — Ca- 
tBine is recommending secrecy and, 
silence to the conspirators, till the 
moment comes for action. 

—Meanwhile, all rest 
SealM up and silent, as when rigid frosts 
Have bound up brooks and rivers, forced 
wild beasts 

Unto their caves, and birds into the wood. 
Clowns to their houses, and the country 
sleeps : 

That when the sudden thaw comes, we may 
break 

Upon ’em like a deluge, bearing down 
Half Rome before us, — and invade the rest 
With cries and noise, able to wake tlie urns 
Of those arc deady-^and make their ashes 

•fear. 

Joiison's play, however, is in ge- 
neral heavy in its harangues, and 
oilen ranting, and absurd in style. — 
Mr. Croly, we hear from the persons* 
who have necessarily seen his piece,- 
may be at least said to treat Catiline 
well. He takes him as a Colossus, 
under whose mighty stride the ma- 
jesty of Rome is made to pass. His 
character is t]iat of a lofty and stem 
mind, — with sudden ebullitions of 
softness gushing out, like springs in. 
the great desert. He is exhibited in ^ 
that situation of dreadful interest’—- 
fluctuating for a time, with conspi- 
racy before him:— then he plunges 
into the gulph, and perishes.— It 
must be admitted, that this is the 
way to set about the subject ; and 
we long to see what the poet has 
been able to execute. 
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, 8ia EGGJBLTOX DRVDGESi 

Literaria;: BihHographical and Critical^ for October 1820. Naples. 


Sir Egerton Brydges is a geiitle- 
nian well known to be devoted to 
literature, — and now a traveller, who 
may emphatically be said in drag at 
each remove a lengthening chain. It 
has also happened to us lately to be 
travellers, and wherever we went wc 
found vestiges of Sir Egerton, — rem- 
nants of his mind, in the shape of 
English books, printed in foreign 
parts, for the benefit, we j)resume, of 
the natives. At Geneva, early last 
year, we encountered Sir Egerton's 
volume on political economy y with 
Packlioud^'s imprint— drawn from our 
countryman, no doubt, by his breath- 
ing the same air with Sismondi. At 
Florence, he had dropped a volume 
of tales and poetry. In the autumn, 
we were at Rome, and heard from 
our valet de place, as his first piece 
of news, that Sir Brydges had esta- 
blished a printing press in the eter- 
nal city, under the protection of a 
cardinal. At Naples, almost the first 
book we met with was the work, tlie 
title of which stands at the head of 
this notice, and which is the com- 
mencing number of a scries, which 
the Chevalier Du Pont (as Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges was called at Paris) in- 
tends perseveringly to continue, un- 
less he should be stopped by an in- 
vasion, or an eruption. Every man 
has his hobby, says Sterne; imprint- 
ing press seems to be Sir Egertoifs : 
—iut that he should go abroad to 
print and publish English books, 
is surely strange ! His ambition once 
was to witch the world,” with 
smart volumes, from the private 
press at Lee Priory;** but, as if a 
private press in his own country was 
not sufficiently secluded from the in- 
terference of the impertinent curi- 
osity of readers, he has now allowed 
his love of obscurity as an author, to 
carry him away to strangers alto- 
gether, — amongst whom he may 
reasonably hope to be. able to print 
and publish once a month, or ottenerj 
without running any very imminent 
hazard of having hfs modest pages 
rumpled or fluttered by the eagerness 
of perusal. 

Res Litemriw is a sort of retros- 
pective review, published in English, 
in face of the island of Caprea ! The 
author's preface is succinct^ 


The plan of the following work is at pre- 
sent so much in use, that it requires no ex* 
planation. 

Reviews and journals of modem books 
are numerous. Ibere is, at least, as much 
necessity for bringing into notice what has 
been thrown aside into oblivion, by the opc*^. 
ration of time, as what is new. There 
never was a period when it was more dcs 
sirable to retrace our steps, and to come 
back again to the period of more sound and 
sober times. 

Only seveniy-jive copies have been taken 
of this work. 

Naples, Dec, 6, 1820. 

The first article is on the life and 
wrilAngs of Petrarch ; of whom our 
worthy Baronet, much to his honour^ 
is a passionate admirer : his reasons 
for choosing this subject may be de- 
duced — from his first paragraph. 

Notwithstanding all that has been writ- 
ten about Petrarch, in the last three hun<% 
dred years, a good life of him, and an ade- 
quate criticism upon him, are yet wanting. 
This does not arise from the paucity, but 
from the abundance of the materids for 
them. Nor arc they materials such al 
mere industry and labour will master. 
They require a taste cultivated, enlarged, 
tender, refined, exalted ! tliey require an 
intimate knowl^gc of the cotemporary his- 
tory of the principal nations of Europe t 
they require a profound and philosophic in- 
sight into the movements of cabinets : but, 
what they most of all require, (next to 
taste) is an erudition, familiu with all the 
details of the revival of learning, which, at 
tliis time, was in the full vigour of the new 
expanse of its wings. 

Of all these required qualities, the 
Baronet well knows (and the world 
ought to know) that he is possessed ! 
Our admiration of Petrarch ia almost 
as warm as his ; we think with him 
that in finished grace, tenderness, 
and sweetness of expression, P(^trarch 
has no rival but when he seems 
unwillingly to give the palm of pre^ 
ference to Dante, and asserts that, in 
some respects, the merits of Pe* 
tjRmrqh's genius are more’extraordi*- 
nary, our brows drop, and our hearts 
refxiSo conviction, for tvfe'have beeq 
accustomed to consider Dante, as wc 
consider Shakspeare, a holy star, 
with whose pure rays, the rays of 
other planet can assimilate, and with 
whom, to affect rivalry, or compa- 
rison, is to be gidlty sacrilege. • 

R 2 
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* The following eulogium we think 

jiiet. ^ 

To dw«il for ever on the same subject ; 
to g^ve endless variety to that which ap- 
pears to common eyes always the same ; to 
find language for the most transient and 
hidden movements of the heart ; to reflect 
these images with a dearness, in which not 
a speck Ssturbs the transparency; seems 
to be a proof, (if any proof of this can be 
admitted) that poetry is really inspiration ! 

This will appear, to the taste of many, 
extravagant praise ! But it is not said with- 
out long and leisurely consideration. The 
French have no sympathy for these simple 
effusions of what is properly called pure 
poetry ; and they, ana their followers, will 
more especially deny it the merit of pu- 
rity, on account of the occasional conceits 
with which some of the least excellent of 
the poems are deformed. (Page 4.) 

We are pleased to see our author 
support the reality of Laura^ and the 
reality and purity of Petrarch’s pas- 
sion : we have idways been inclined 
to savoir mauvais to that cold 
earth-levelling spirit, which has at- 
tempted to throw doubt and ridicule 
on mese subjects: they have a fa- 
vourite romantic comer in our hearts, 
from which we should with sorrow 
see them expelled. To divide the 
name of Laura from Petrarch, would 
be like dividing the names of Hero 
and Leander, of Abelard andEloise, — 
names which, from our infancy, we 
have been accustomed to hear toge- 
ther, and which are rendered sacred, 
in their union, by long and delightful 
association. To disclose to us that 
Petrarch's love had no higher cha- 
racter than a common amour, would 
be to destroy one of our most che- 
rished romantic feelings — of which, 
alas ! at present not many remain.* 

We wish the worthy Baronet had, 
in his black letter researches, found 
more arguments, for we 

would oefend mese subjects with a 
triple wall of brass : what he says, 
however, has its value. Oar Baroilet, 
though not Hercules, triumphs, on 
these p<^ts, over Mr. Hobhouse, 
whose notfons are always grovelling. 


Mr. Hobhouse next attacks, in 
harsh terms, De Sade's interpreta- 
tion of the word ptubs into pai^ 
tubus, instead of ferturbatiombus, as 
the printed copies have it. But 
Baldelli has since found an ancient 
MS. in the Laurentian Library, which 
decides this question in De Sade's 
favour : for the MS. writes the word 
patubs:** which must be taken to 
be partubus,** and not perturba^ 
tionilius/* The passage is in the 
third dialogue between ‘St. Augus- 
tine and Petrarch, De Contemptu 
Mundi, written in 1343." 

Sir Egerton gives ample extracts 
to gratify the curious redder; we 
must, however, content ourselves with 
the single one, so often given — 

A. Non hoc quieritur, quantum 
tibi lachrymarum mors illius formi- 
data, quantumve doloris invexcrit; 
sed hoc agitur, iit, intelligas, quse 
semel concussit, posse fonnidinem 
reverti, eoque facilius quod et omnis 
dies ad mortem propius accedit, et 
corpus illud egregium,morbis ac crebris 
patubsexaustum, nullum pristini vigoris 
amisit*’ 

It seems to me (continues the 
Baronet, after giving the extracts) 
most strange, that the account given 
by the poet, ot his passion for Laura, 
should leave any reader in doubt of 
its existence; or of its purity, as 
well as of its force. The birth of two 
natural children, of whom the name 
of the mother has not been preserved 
—and one of them ( — a daughter, — ) 
apparently, a few months prior to 
the date of these Dialogues, is oppos- 
ed by some critics to ^e sincerity of 
this attachment. But Petrarch insists 
on the unblemished and impregna- 
ble virtue of Laura: he admits that 
he has not been himself blameless. 
** Cum lor^agum et prascipitenC* (me 
Laura) viderit, deserere maluit, 
quam Incautus in laqueum 

qffendi : — amor, cetasque coegerunt. 
Pirmavi jam tandem cenimum labeu’- 
tern,** etc. 

** Others represent this love to 
have been Platonic, because, in their 


* We kite talked with many French people about Petrarch and Laura, and Pe- 
irweb’s poetiy ; and we cannot call to mind a ein|^ instance in which the poe^ was 
not Hdkiuled, and the passion disbelieved. The fob sex we have found particularly 

•ee|itical on the latter subject We remember teHring with a lady about Pethurdi'a pas- 
shin^ tiiorUy after the appearance of Mad. de Geplis* Petrarque et Laure ; she fini&ed 
tin •eenvenwtion with tms dedatadon: (kd^oUit c*etfheau, dett ires beau ! mats 
a une chose de certatne^ quhne telle passion dait Jamais existiCf et dexisteraja-. 
sksm hors do nelwet*’ 
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opinu^^ 8u6h a passion is a ridiculous 
cnknera* Without admitting this 
presumption^ a reader of fancy and 
sensibility will find both in these 
extracts^ and in numerous passages of 
the poetry of Petrarch, sigiis of a tem- 
perament sufficiently earthly. Yet a 
mind gifted by nature, like Petrarch's, 
and trained as his faculties were, 
could easily give itself up to that 
visionary enthusiasm, which appears 
so improbable to vulgar opinion," 
&C. (P. 78.) 

On the works of Petrarch our au- 
thor has advanced nothing new. To 
account for the inferiority of his 
Latin works, he extracts the follow- 
ing well known passage from 

L'Elogio del Petrarca," by Betti- 
nclli. 

Che sc dimandassi come fosse il 
Petrarca si elegante in volgare, e si 
poco in latino, altro dir non saprei, se 
non che nel primo fu creator del suo 
stile da Cino* soltanto delineate ; 
ma nel secondo fu educate dal suo 
secolo, e dall esempio de' rozzi suoi 
costumi, che non distinguevano ne* 
latini Toro dali altri metdli." 

The objects of this article, the 
Baronet tells us, are to give the En- 
glish reader some knowledge of 
Petrarch, because ^says he) I can- 
not refrain from thinking, that in the 
present day, he knows but very little 
of this great poet; and that little, 
upon very superficial and tasteless 
authorities." — He would recall the li- 
terary world to the study of that 
great author, and conduct them to 
the original sources by which his cha- 
racter may be judged of. The bio- 
graphers and critics of Petrarch he 
treats rather harshly ; the Memoir of 
Lord Wodehouselee (he says) does 
the author little honour : Tiraboschi, 
he says, is dry ; Ginguene retains a 
French taste ; and Sismondi judges 
like a Frenchman of Petrarch’s Son- 
nets." Mrs. Dobson’s work, he 
styles, a bungling, gossipping, un- 
educated abridgement of De Sade, 


that does not deserve notice." v Do 
Sade’s Memoirs he esteems highly, 
and regrets that the book is become 
scarce. The best modern work con- 
cerning Petrarch, he affirms to be a 
life of the poet, by Baldellit (a Flo- 
rentine nomeman still living) a book 
little known in England. 

This long, curious, and unconnect- 
ed article, after insisting on the ne- 
cessity of recalling the public taste 
to good old established models, con- 
cludes thus : 

It is astonishing that' living popularity 
should be taken as a condusive, or even as 
a strong proof of merit. In my own time, 
in the forty years that I have been old 
enough to make observations, I have seen 
the metical taste and fashion change, in 
Eng^d, at least eight times, j: The two 
living poets, who held the sway when 1 
first became capable of judging, were 
Mason and Beattie. Soon after, the reign 
of Hayley commenced. Then came Cowper^ 
and Bums. Even the Ddla Crusca scnool 

f littered for its little day. Then came 
)arwin, whose dominion was as short as it 
was brilliant The reat I leave the reader 
to fill up, lest I should offend those whom 
I name, or those whom I omit Of all 
things I hate literary warfare the most 
I resort to literature as a balm to the mind; 
as a peaceful refuge from the troubles of 
the world. To introduce angry and con- 
tentious passions here, would be to pour 
poison into the cup of gentleness, harmony, 
and delight 

We admire and respect the senti- 
ment contained in the mst lines ; and 
we hope Sir Egerton may lon^^ con- 
tinue to enjoy that ^'balm,^* and 
peaceful refuge,” on which he 
places so great and so just a value. 

The article contains literal prose 
translations of twenty-seven oi the 
most admired Sonnets of Petrarch, 
and of two of his fine Canzonh made 
(as we are informed in a note) by a 
young lady, the daughter of the 
writer: they certainly prove all that 
they were intended to prove, viz. 

translate his Sonnets in plain prose, 
and a high degree of the poetical 


* Gino was a celebrated lawyer, of Pistoia. of a noble family. His Rime were pub- 
lished by Nioolo Ricd, at Rome, 1569 ; and again by Faustino Tasso, at Venice, 1589. 
Crescimbeni pronounces him the most sweet and graceful poet before Petrarch. The 
Italians consider him the first who gave a grade to Lyric Poetry. His style is now a little 
antiquated, but hb thoughts are just. He died at Bologna in 1336, with the reputation 
of a learned man. 

4- We coincide with Sir Egerton in thb opxnioiiy and recommend the work in question 
to the lovers of Italian literature. 

X Mr. HaiAitt makes a similar asserrion^wt ftnrget, however^ the number he men- 
tions. 
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character remaihs: which" (continues 
the Baronet^) " is the most^ower- 
M of aU signs, that, in hiiOi the pii- 
itaOf kigtedlent of the poetry is in 
^e matter. It is in the sentiment 
or the image, not in the metaphorical 


dress." There are also tleree poeti* 
cal translations by the author; we 
are, however, quite of his opinion, 
that they are far more delicious 
even in the simplest prose." 


time’s telescope. 


Oun attention has been attracted by a 
little work, which, though not of suiBcient 
impoitanee to call for a regular article, is 
still fkr from being unworthy of notice and 
attention. The tide of it introduces this no- 
tied, and is, by the bye, the only part of the 
book that we do not like, for it does not at 
a}l explain the nature of the work to which 
it is afi^ed. We shall do this office for it. 
Time’s Telescope, is an annual publicadon, 
blending something of the character which 
belongs to the Literary Pocket-book, (no- 
ticed in our last) with that of a general 
iVImanack ; but at the same time possess- 
ing features different from either of these, 
and peculiar to itself ; and being altogether 
much more useful and compendious than 
bo^ — Each annual Volume contains, 
first, an Introduction, consisting of a clear, 
and popular exposition of the elements of 
some one of the useful and interesting 
sciences. That which occupies the first 
part of this year’s volume, just published, 
is British Omitholo^. To the dass of 
persons fbr whom this work is intended, 
nothing can be more attraedve than the 
study the natural history of English 
bjrdai The subject is treated in a popular 
manner ; yet, without wholly ne^e«*ting the 
scientific pbrt of it: and it is rendered 
doubly agreeable by the introduedon of 
short and well-selected extracts from En- 
glish Poetry, in illustration of the various 
matter as it comes forward. The treatise 
is dosed, as in the preceding volumes, by a 
select list of books which treat of the sub- 
ject at large. 

second, and chief part of this litde 
wofK, has twelve divisions, dedicated to 
andcroatory notices of the twelve coming 
months, with indications of all the remark- 
able days of each month, — the origin of the 
^ffisrent hdt^ys, and saints’ days, and a 
notion of the b^h days of edebratod per- 
sons of ell ages and nations. These latter 
axe eeeasioi^y ac6ompai»ed by short 
bkw^hiealAM^ for they profess to be 
noming morc« As a specimen of this part 
of the work, w« (^veKthp first that occurs. 

^ Jaipu 17. 17Ad.--*MoxiiaT bork. 

When only three years old, bis great 
amuaemeni ^was findh^ concords on the 
piann; nothing coiud equal his delight 
when he had discovered a harmonious inter- 
At Ae'ap of four, his fother'bejpm 
totiip^him litde pieces of music, which 
heMimys learnt to pUy in a voy short 
^ipT; and, before he was six, he had in- 


vented several small pieces himself, and 
even attempted compositions of some extent 
and intricacy. 

The sensibility of bis organs appears to 
have been excessive. The slightest false 
note or harsh tone was quite a torture to 
him; and, in the early part of his child- 
hood, he could not hear the sound of a 
trumpet without growing pale, and almost 
falling into convulsions. His father, for 
many years, carried him and his sister 
about to different cities for the purpose of 
exhibiting their talents. In 1764 they 
came to London, and played before the late 
King. Mozart also played the organ at 
the ^apel Royal ; and with this the King 
was more pleased than with his perform- 
ance on the harpsichord. During this visit 
he composed six sonatas, which he dedicated 
to the Queen. He was then only eight 
years old. A few years after this, he went 
to Milan ; and, at that place, was per- 
formed in 1770 the opera of Mithridates^ 
composed by Mozart, at the age of four- 
teen, and performed twenty nights in suc- 
cession. From that time till he was nine- 
teen, he continued to be the musical wonder 
of Europe, as much from the astonishing 
extent 01 his abilities, as from the extreme 
youth of their possessor. 

“ Erftitely absorbed in music, this great 
man was a child in every other respect. 
His hands were so wedd^ to the piano, 
that he cbuld use them for nothing else : 
at table, his wife carved for him ; and, in 
every thing relating to money, or the ma- 
nagement of his domestic affairs, or even 
the choice and arrangement of his amuse- 
ments, he was entirely under her guidance. 
His health was very delicate ; and during 
the latter part of his too short life, it de- 
cHned rapidly. Like all weak-minded 
people, he was extremely apprehensive of 
death; and it was only by incessant ap- 
plication to his favourite study, that he 
prevented his spirits sinking totally under 
the fears of approaching dissolution. At 
all other times, he laboured under a pro- 
found melancholy, which unquestionably 
tended to accelerate the period of his ex- 
istence. In this melanchcdy state of spirits, 
he oomposed the Zauler the Cle- 

menza Si 7^to, and his celebrab^ mass in 
D minor, commonly known by the name of 
hia Beqmem* The* drcumstances which 
attended the compoMtioBi of the last oi" 
th^ wroikaLore so remarkable, frenn the 
^ect they produced upon bis mind, that' 
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wt ^all 4etaQ them ; and, with the ac* 
count, dose the lifh of Mozart. 

One day, when his spirits were unusual- 
ly oppressed, a stranger of a tall, dignified 
appearance, was introduced. His man- 
ners were graye and impressive. He told 
Mozart, that ho came ^om a person who 
did not wish to be known, to request he 
y^ould compose a solemn mass, as a re- 
quiem for tlie soul of a friend whom he 
recently lost, and Whose memory he was 
desirous of .commemorating by this solemn 
service. Mozart undertook the task, and 
engaged to have it completed in a month. 
The stranger begged to know what price 
he set upon his work, and immediately 
paid him one hundred ducats, and depart- 
ed. The mystery of this visit seemed to 
luive a very strong effect upon the mind of 
the musician. He brooded over it for some 
time ; and tlien suddenly calling for writing 
materials, began to compose with extraor- 
dinary ardour. This application, however, 
was more than his strength could support; 
it brought on fainting tits ; and his increas- 
ing illness obliged him to suspend his work. 
‘ I am writing this Requiem for myself ! * 
said he abruptly to his wife one day ; ‘ it 
will serve for my own funeral service;* 
and- this impression never afterwards left 
him. At the expiration of the month, the 
mysterious stranger appeared, and demand- 
ed the Requiem. ‘ I have found it im- 
possible,’ said Mozart, ‘ to keep my word ; 
the work has interested me more than I 
expected, and 1 have extended it beyond 
my first design. I shall require another 
month to finish it.’ Tlie stranger made no 
objection ; hut observing, that for tins ad- 
ditional trouble it was but just tq increase 
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the premium, down fifty ducats mure; 
and promised to return at the time appoint- 
ed. . Astonished at his whole proce^ngs, 
Mozart ordered a servant to follow this 
singular personage, and, ij possible, to find 
out who he was : the man, however, lost 
sight of him, and was obliged to return as 
he went. i\lozart, now more than ever per- 
suaded that he was a messenger from the 
other world sent to warn him that his end 
was approaching, applied with ftresh ze^ to 
the Requiem ; and, in spite of the ex- 
hausted state both of his mind and body, 
completed it before the end of the month. 
At the appointed day, the stranger return- 
ed ; — ^hut Mozart was no more !” 

These kinds of notices, slight as they may 
be, are far from being without utility, if 
they awaken the young reader’s curiosity, 
ana induce him to search for more copious 
details. 

The part allotted to each month, in- 
cludes an account of the astronomical phe- 
nomena of the month, and an explanation 
of them ; and is closed, by what is called 
the Naturalist’s Diary, which points out 
the usual state of the season, rural scenery, 
&c. at the particular period to which it. 
refers; notices the habits of the animal 
world at that season ; and also the parti- , 
cular pursuits and amusements to which 
the season gives rise, either in the fields, 
the garden, or within doors. Tliis part of 
the book, as well as the rest, is Iq^itened 
and illustrated by neat and apt quotations, 
and occasionally by original communica- 
tions, both in prose and verse. Time's 
Telescope is, altogether, a very pleasant 
and useful little work. 
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No. XIII. 


COVENT OAHDEK. 

Mirandola, — The appearance of 
this tragedy has well sustained the 
interest excited by its announcement. 
Nothing possibly could be more com- 
plete than its success, — and, what is 
l>etter, the success, in this case, is as 
merited as it has been complete. Mi- 
yandola is a drama essentially of pas- 
sion : the heart is in every phrase ; 
there is a' race between feelings and 
words all the way through, and the 
former keep alwaj^s first. The au- 
thor has been evidently at work' in 
a noble, and now too rare, spirit of 
'sincerity: he does not trifle with 
emotion; ,his agonies do not stand 
upon ceremoi\y ; he docs not formal- 
ly summon us to surrender our souls, 
hut takes' them by surprise, and we 


are won before wc knew we were at* 
tacked. He offers passages of par- 
ticular beauty for our admiration; 
but we like him better for leading us 
on, through the nice conduct^' of 
the scene, amidst woe and anger, and 
doubt, and love, and despair, — ^siib- 
dued altogether to an humble obe- 
dience to the course of the history,— 
agitated, trembling, sympathising 
with the agents, — breathlessly re- 
garding the situations,---impelled by 
every change of interest, and at 
length echoing with an involuntary 
groan the fatal knell of the catastro- 
phe. To affect this, shows the wi^ 
'mrd power of genius, — which is td 
be espmated far above the herculean 
strength of talent. 

The real force of intellect, we ap- 
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preli6iid> 19 ihown in the conception 
of natural results ; and to these the 
apthdr 6f Mirandola advances at once^ 
in' the simplest, most direct, and most 
certain manner. One of his broken 
exclamations— a parenthesis— a repe- 
tition of words varying their accent 
— ^will often give evidence of more 
absolute power of thought, and more 
penetrating^ feeling, than a thousand 
nervous tirades ot sentiment, or flo- 
rid exhibitions of what is called ima- 
gination, would do. The reason is, 
that by these he marks his knowledge 
of the operation of human passion, 
and the display of human emotion ; 
shows what fine and complicated 
sympathy with the varieties of hu- 
man nature and accident, exists' in 
his mind ; and imparts to the spec- 
tator a sudden and vivacious con- 
sciousness of the weight and extent 
of the interest. Words may act like 
touches of Ithu tiers spear ; revealing 
things in their real properties by a 
start. We know of no author that 
conveys to them more of this awak- 
ening faculty than Mr. Cornwall. 

The perplexity of the piece, as 
most of our readers, probably, by 
this time, know, turns on an event, 
which may at first strike many as 
scarcely fitted for public exhibition. 

father has married the lady who 
loves, and is beloved by, his son: 
but, though we are no friends to vio- 
lent attacks on the instincts of mora- 
lity and social order, made for the 
purpose of producing effect on the 
principle of convulsion, — there is not, 
we think, a w'ord to be said fairly 
against the author of Mirandola, 
either as having fashioned his plot to 
excite interest bv undue violence in 
deficiency of skill, ^-or as Having im- 
properly violated the reserve to which 
every man of honour and judgment 
will be inclined to adhere, in reffard 
to those crimes and misfortunes wnich 
exdte horror rather than indignation 
or pity.-r-Mr. Cornwall does not 
seem to us to have transgressed 
against any sound rul^, either of 
ta^, or moral principle. The em- 
barrassment in ms play, is one that 
1ms a terrible cause, but not an u»- 
.naturul one. It does not even in- 
rdlve licentious feeling, far less any 
^ggnating passion. The parties have 
been pla^d unawares in a fearful 
situation towards each otlier; but 
^ springs of nature run pure and 
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clear in their hearts, though the' 
stream of their current is lashed to 
foam.— It is a proof of our author's 
great dexterity, as well as of his poe- 
tical amenity, that he has wrought 
out his catastrophe, in the very full- 
ness of agony, despair, and death, 
without making any of the principal 
agents guilty. There is, indeed, a 
^ilty person in a subordinate condi- 
tion, whose contrivances have caused 
the sad mistake ; but accident might 
have done as much. Neither tyran- 
ny, nor selfishness, nor duplicity, ani- 
mate either father or son. — The un- 
happy lady has not been treacherous 
to her virgin love, — ^nor does she 
prove false to her marriage vow. The 
misery comes attended by innocence ; 
and the author has his reward for the 
purity of such a conception, in the 
increased pathos which this circum- 
stance brings to bear on the sensibi- 
lity of the spectator. 

For dramatic construction, we 
would praise this piece in almost 
unqualified terms. With the excep- 
tion of the first scenes, where the 
author introduces his serious action 
in a strain of light elegance, for 
which neither the audience nor the 
actors seemed perfectly prepared^ 
the anxious expectation is curried 
on progressively increasing ; though, 
at every instant, it would seem to 
have reached its climax. In the 
third a 9 t we are led to say — surely 
no more can be done to prolong, far 
less to add to the interest ? — yet still 
it gradually rises to the catastrophe, 
when the agony drops headlong into 
that dark oblivious gulph, where suf- 
fering is for ever quieted, and the 
weary are at rest” The author has 
effected this desirable progression by 
excellent management, though by 
the simplest means. There is no 
second plot, — which would be pe- 
culiarly inappropriate in such a 
piece as this, where the principal 
interest is so engrossing. Tne father 
and son sustain our attention all the 
way through ; the glow of our feel- 
ings for them is not suffered to cool 
by diversion : but a masterly revolu- 
tion is made to take place in the re- 
lative position of the two chief charac- 
ters, which infuses fresh vigour into * 
the march of the play, and rene)vs 
the suspense, and the anxiety. The 
son at first ^inks hiin^lf mjured by 
his father ; and addresses reproaches 
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tohim, which the pride of parent^ 
and marital authontv caniiot well 
brook. The duke of Mirandola^ the 
puent; Ia conscious that he acted 
fairly' and openly in suing* for Isi- 
dore’s hand: his son was supposed 
dead^ nor when alive had he ever 
observed his attachment to the lady. 
GuidO; on the other hand^ has rea- 
son to do more than suspect his fa- 
ther of treachery : he had written let- 
ters announcing his recovery, which 
the machinations of Isabella had 
caused to miscarry ; and as, just be- 
fore his return, the duke learns, for 
the first time, that Guido had che- 
rished a passion for Isidore, now the 
duchess, this startling intelligence 
throws embarrassment into the man- 
ner of the young soldier’s reception, 
which seems to confirm his unfa- 
vourable opinions. The grief and re- 
sentment of the son, therefore, are the 
active agents in the first part of the 
piece, and they are met by the dig- 
nified patience, covering the prince- 
ly displeasure, and natural chival- 
rous haughtiness, of the duke his 
father. But in the third act the tide 
of passion turn’s : the husband is 
stung by jealousy; the habits of 
power assist the violence of the frenzy, 
—and his moral being, and physical 
frame, are shaken to pieces in the ter- 
rible agitation. He threatens dead- 
ly vengeance, and is himself the 
chief victim. There is the quick sen- 
sibility of a noble nature in the duke’s 
bosom : his age may be supposed not 
to pass the prime of manhood; he 
loves his wife to distraction ; and the 
majesty of his soul stoops with pain 
to the unseemliness of suspicion 
and anger. He is hurt for his son, 
and hurt for himself : until at length 
he thinks he is wronged and deceived, 
and then he allows the rankling mor- 
tification, which he had repressed, 
to burst forth and swell into rage 
and a desire of revenge. The eleva- 
tion of his imagination, however, is 
perpetucdly throwing his despair back 
from indignation into pathos and me- 
lancholy. Your son asks to see 
you,” one says to him : — he t;eplies^ 

We will meet — ^hereafter ; 

In the world, never. In the grave per- 
ham— 

In the da» common chamber of the dead 
We’ll visit, wjiere upon his shadowy steed 
(Pale as a corpse) the speechless phantom 
rides, 
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Our king and enemy i there, friends and 
foes 

Meet without passions, and the sickly ligh t 
That glimmen thro* the populous homes of 
death 

Will be enough to find us. We shall know 
Each other there, perhaps. 

In the last fatal scene, where the 
mistaken notion of his son's guilt 
drives him to the fatal resolution of 
condemnation: — nothing can be more 
fearful than the manner of delivering 
the awful mandate. 

^ Duke. Come hither, slave ! 

You, sirrah ! what’s your name ? — no mat- 
ter: Take 

Yon man into the palace-court, and there — 
Come nearer — near. [ Whispen officer. 
Remember ! 

tsid, {Shrieks.) Ha ! — Wbat’s that ? 
Oh I mercy, mercy. Spare him — spare ua 

My Lord !— O husband 1 
Guido is remove d — — ' 

Duke. [Sinks do'wn.'\ He’s gone I 

Isid. A moment stop ! — My lord ! my 
lord ! 

Spare him ! I’ll kneel to you, and wet the 
dust 

With tears. Oh! husband: my dear hus- 
band ! speak ! 

I, — Isidora — Isidora, whom 
You loved so once, am here — here on my 
knees, 

Before the world, — ^in the broad light. My 
lord ! 

Give him hut time, — a word-i-do you hear 
that? 

A word will clear him. Will you not lis- 
ten ? Oh!— 

Cruel, oh ! cruel ! Mercy, yet ; — oh, God! 

[Isidora falls before hinu 

Piero, [after a pau8€.\ Shall we not 
help Duchess ? 

Curio. Stay, stay ; he 
Begins to move. 

Piero. He looks like marble with those 
fixed eyes. 

Curio. Ha ! those are heavy tears. 

Officer. Hark! 

Duke. Mercy! — 

No more of that 1 am a desolate man : 
Mudi injured $ almost mad. I want — I’U 
have 

Vengeance — ^tremendous vengeance ! Ha! 
pale thing ; * 

I will not tread upon her. Tears ? what, 
tears ? 

Take her away. [Isidora is taken out. 

What remains but to s^d that 
proof of his son's innocence is almost 
immediately afiforded him. 

Duke, My son ! where is my son ? Is 
no one gone 
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. To stop my caedeti ? Go— some more, ru 
sit 

whQe thjs Heavens are trembling. 
i4 iUtiiiU rejfort of Riu$quetry u heard.) 
As! down. 

{After a ihort paute^ CasH reenters.) 
y Casii. My lord ! 

J>uke, 11a! my good messenger, a 
word, a word; 

But one : I’ll give ffly Dukedom to you, 

I ■! I al l. 

Tell me he lives. Swear it. ’Tis my com- 
mand. 

Caiti. Alas ! it was too late. We can 
but prSy. 

- Duke. Rain down your blights upon us ! 
Casti, Sir, be calm. 

- Duke. Sulphur and blistering fire. I 

want to die : 

Unloose me here, here : I’m too tight— 
Some one 

Has tied my heart up ; no, no ; here, Sir, 
here. 

All round my heart, and round my brain, 
— quick, quick — 

I’m burning. — Hush ! a drug — a — ^ 

Castji. Hold him up. 

Duke. Some dull — some potent drink. 
1*11 give — I’ll give 

The world away for peace. Oh ! round my 
heart, 

And— Ah ! unloose this cord about my 
throat. 

Has no one mercy here ? I am the Duke, — 
The Duke.* Ha ! — I am — nothing. 

Casit. Raise his head. 

Now, my dear Iwd.— 

* Duke. O my poor son ! my son ! 

Young victims — both so young — so in- 
nocent 

But they arc gone. I feel as I could 
sleep — 

Sleep— bush ! for ever. My poor son ! — 

[Dies. 

Some faults have been found with 
the mechanical contrivances of the 
plot, and, perhaps, justly : the cir- 
cuiDStaince of the rin^, which leads 
the duke to believe his wife and son 
false,— and that of losing the letters, 
which leads to the discovery of their 
innocence, are too hackneyed and 
clumsy. Half an hour’s thinking 
Would have furnished better expe* 
dients — but . we are ourselves very 
much inclined to deem such things 
trifles. Itia not so with many, how- 
ever:— there are numbers who are 
knowing; and severe on these points, 
and, therefore, our author should 
lurre been more on his guard. Isa- 
b^sHa^ final esca|)ie from puiiish^- 
ment, too, has been objected to ; but 
we Vice has ren- 

dered her abject: wha thinks of her? 


she is unworthy of a tbodglhtirom any 
one above a hangman. 

A word now of the actors:— the* 
Writer of this notice is not in the fre^ 
quent habit of going to the theatre— 
his department in the Magazine being 
that of tlie essays and fracas ; and it 
may, perhaps, be in part owing to this 
circumstance, that he was , so much 
struck by Macready’s elegant and 
spirited representation of Mirandola. 
Yet he cannot but think, that, al- 
though novelty might give him a pe- 
culiarly high relish for the excellencies 
of this actor’s performance, it did not, 
and could not, deceive him into the 
belief of beauties which did not exist. 
Macready both looked, and acted, the 
high-spirited sensitive Prince, as if 
he had been a reflection from the 
clear pages of Boccacio, or one of 
Titian’s portraits re-animated. Ta 
his dress we can apply no term short 
of exquisite: it was more pictu- 
resque than magnificent,— yet rich 
enough to coincide with the high 
state of the wearer, at a period when 
the divisions between the classes of 
society were marked by external in- 
dications of the most striking kind. 
The powerful were then grander ob- 
jects of sight than the common peo- 
ple; they emulated the distinctions 
o{^nature herself, between the glo- 
rious and the mean objects of the earth. 
The prince towered above the slave 
and peasant as the oak towers above 
the bramble. The general character 
of Macready’s perfonnance we would 
describe as delicately discriminative — 
with the exception of some forced 
and false transitions of voice, which, 
without hesitation, we set down as 
])ad and inexcusable imitations of 
Kean: — Charles Kemble’s, on the 
other hand, was sometimes incorrect 
in the subtle parts, and of a more 
common order in the stroyig. Yet 
the author owes much to the latter 
gentleman, as well as to the former: 
nothing can be conceived more splen- 
did and eflective than Mr. KembleV 
declamation; nothing more impres-^ 
sive than the manner in which MrJ 
Macready conveyed the swellings of 
passion, the alteniations of tender- 
ness and violence, and the deep 
agbny of final despair. His tone of 
exclamation^ at those heart-smiting 
words— 1 WANT TO DIE,”— which 
are alone sufficient to establish thq 
author’s claim to*^ genius in the highest 
6 
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acceptation of the term,— wdr- 
thy of the conception which inspired 
them. It came upon our ears as the 
voice of a suffering beyond that of 
death-pangs — beyond torture — be- 
yond patience, or endurance. 

Miss Foote, as the ill-fated Duch- 
ess, had a dangerous competitor with 
her sorrow in her beauty: we should 
have sympathised more entirely with 
the former, but for the dazzling ef- 
fect of the latter. To be as pretty as 
she is, is surely to be shielded against 
every mental suffering, more serious 
than a moniing's pet, or an evening's 
fit of the sullens. Yet, if this lady 
were less fascinating as a woman, we 
suspect we should have a good deal 
to say in her praise, on the present 
occasion, as an actress. We are much 
mistaken if we did not frequently dis- 
cover, when her eyes happened to be 
turned to the other side of the house 
from that where we sat, signs of a 
quick atul delicate perception of the 
true interest of her scenic situation : 
— she seemed to bend, like a graceful 
willow, under the rude gust, — plia- 
ble to the impulse, yet elegant and 
elastic in prostration. 

Mr. Abbot, as the friend of Guido, 
Completely filled his part, and added 
much to the general vigour and truth 
of this most successfiil and captivat- 
ing perfumance. The house- was 
crowed to overflow on the first night ; 
and the piece still runs tlie 

same effect. 


M Fou Like It, which has been 
lately brought forward at Covent 
Gardeni'ls the finest of all pastorals. 
The Aniyntas — the Pastor Fido — the 
Gentle Shepherd — what are they in 
comparison with this ? Even Comus, 
and Ben Jonson's, and Fletcher's, 
beautiftil Dramas, must give way be- 
fore it. It is like one of Boccaccio's 
hundred evergreens— ^fashioned into 
a garland by the hand of a poet. ,It 
iias something of every thing that 
is good : there is philosophy, and 
poetry, and love, and humoiu*, and 
wit, and music, and melancholy that 
has no canker, — not preying upon the 
mind till the bloom of the cheek is 
desti^yed, — but itself the food of a 
humourist; there is everything which 
a reasonable jnan can hope to find in 
a ‘pastoral Drama, and* far more. 


We are at first introduced at 
and are made acquainted with the 
nsuipiftg Duke, and' with Celia, dna* 
Aosalind^ in their richer dresses; 
but We are glad to escape with the 
fair cousins, from the pomp and heart- 
less presence of royalty, to the 
streams and the meadows ; and' we 
feel that we are indeed free, and 
about to enjoy ourselves, when we 
are let loose upon the pleasant glades' 
that run through the Forest of Arden. 

Bosalind, and Jaques, and Touch-- 
stone, are the great people of the 
play. Rosalind has, perhaps, (mar 
we venture to say so ?) too much wft 
for a woman ; and yet we do not 
wish that she had less. She is a de- 
ligBtful combination of gentleness 
and smart gaiety : she is just what 
we should desire our sister to be, but 
her tongue runs almost too fast for 
a wife. We love to hear her prattle 
and joke, but we at the same time 
think that Orlando is a bold man to 
venture on such a match; and be- 
gin to wish, when we have arrive<l 
at the end of the play, that she had 
not gone quite so directly against 
established decormn. Yet, After ally 
we love her, and wish her happy;' 
and quit her with a fiill determina- 
tion to resume our acquaintance at a 
future day. Touchstone is the fit 
servant of such a mistress. He seems 
to have collected all the wit of the 
court, and to let it run out upon 
every occasion, to the astonishment 
of every body less well-bred than 
himself: even he has a sylvan turn, 
and adopts the maiden Audrey, in 
order to show his unsophisticated^ 
taste. But Jaques is (to us) the 
great charm of this drama ; he ap- 
pears to have been bom for no other 
purpose than to moralize 
Under tlie shade of melancholy boughs— 

and to waste his goodnatured spleen 
upon his fellow foresters. He is a 
man fit to enjoy a lazy moon in sum- 
ififer; or/to be. companion with the 
robin '^Ad the field-fare, when the 
skirts of "the woods are white with 
snow. • He is overflowing with a sad 
and pleasant ’-humour ; and he has a 
vein of satire withal, which would 
run to bitter, it not neutralized 
by the indolence of his nature. What 
a picture (we have often thought) he 
would makci, lying at his lengthy 
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Boride die hnok that brawls along the 
wood, — 

and etopplng with his hunting spear 
the weeds, and floating straws, which 
die current carried onwards in its 
Bowl We have heard some slight 
oh^dons made to Macready’s 
Jaques ; but, to us, it appeared a 
most delighthii portrait, and we some- 
times wonderea how this high and 

S iirited tragedian could tame down 
8 buoyancy, and become so listless 
and idle as he seemed. There is a 
something in this which we do not 
quite un&rstand : there is a mastery 
of the muscle, and a power over the 
eye, and the voice, vimich we would 
fain ourselves acquire. 

Charles Kemble's Orlando is bx- 
rellent; it is one of his very best 
performances. Mrs, Davison played 
Rosalind very cleverly, though she 
is not so young as she was ; yet has 
she a pleasant wit, and we will not 
be the persons to object to her, be- 
cause years have matured her acting, 
or because we remember her more 
nghtsome and less judicious than she 
now is. Fawcett is, and always was, 
a capital Touchstone ; and Mrs* 
Oibbs looks like the sun-flower, in the 
Chinese hat which she wears, when 
she so unwittingly entraps the affec- 
tions of the courtly clown. Mr. 
Duruset is a very delicate and touch- 
ing singer. We could hear him sing 
Under a greenwood tree, twenty 
times a day, and rise up at last with- 
out fatigue. 

naURY LANE. 

Mfmtalto. — This theatre has also 
'produced a tragedy, but its fate was 
unfortunate. We will not on that 
account, however, condemn it agaii^. 
6n the contrary, we think that it 
contained much clever and pleasant 
wnting, and the style of it was de- 
' better than that of some 
tragedies which have met with more 
success. The title of this play was 
Montalto, and it has been ascribed to 
« genUemauof the name of Lindsay. 

Miss Wilswiy who has made her 
debut at Drury Lane, has not shamed 
Bie prologue which announced her. 
W« wem sadly airaid^ we confess, 
Mr. Piston's red letters would 
#iliouht to little or nothing, but we 
j lave been agreeably disappointed. 
'Ibcladyis a powerful singer .--^al- 


though not so sweet (by no means so 
sweety as Miss Stephens, and without 
that nch and almost clgying melody 
that surrounds the lower tones of 
Miss Tree, she has a voice of greater 
compass ^an either. The manner 
in which she sings Monster away, in 
Arne's Opera of Artaxerxes, shows 
at once, how completely she can sus- 
tain her full and powerful notes. 
There is no relapse, and no evasion, 
— no trilling or cadencing to hide 
a weakness of voice ; but the stream 
of sound is finely and unremittingly 
kept up, till the period arrives for its 
change. Independently of this, she 
has good execution, and a confidence 
in herself. Her lower notes seem 
thick, and her voice sometimes de- 
generates into harshness, but she is 
a great acquisition to the musical 
world— and to Mr. EUiston every- 
thing. Yet, — ^if comparisons were 
not odious — we would say that, al- 
though she astonishes us, we do not 
hang upon her tones as we do on 
those of Miss Stephens : they do not 
so remain with us after she is gone: 
nor is there that strange luxury of 
sound in her voice, which Miss Tree 
showers forth, like notes from a 
stringed instrument; — but we have 
ample evidence, nevertheless, that 
she is a powerful singer. Why is it 
then that we play the critic's part ? 
Because we must : and, perhaps, be- 
cause she seems to have so complete 
a confidence in herself. Is it because 
she sings the air, (a mere bravura) 
of The Soldier tired, better than the 
earlier songs, where there is senti- 
ment as well as sound ? We believe 
there is something in this. She will 
have better opportunities of show- 
ing whether or not she can appre- 
ciate the higher qualities of music ; 
and we shall wait for her appearance 
in the Beggar's Opera before carrying 
our remarks further. 


The Covent Garden Pantomime of 
^ Friar Bacon,” continues to be 
acted. It is excellent ; for the tricks 
are good, and Grimddi is in full 
healm and humour. It is a fine me- 
dicine for the mind, and may be ad- 
vantageously administered to chil- 
dren of all ages, from ten to twenty. 
We recommend it with confidence to 
our-readers. A. 
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The season^ like the spirit of Ana- 
creon^ in the famous song composed 
for the meeting held under his name, 
now bids 

Voice, fiddle, and flute, 

No longer be mute. 

The whole circle of singers, play- 
ers, publishers, and teachers, whose 
town-trade is but for half a year, are 
reviving from the torpidity of sum- 
mer; when, as a contrast to the 
music of the groves,” nature hath 
ordained the metropolitan choir to be 
silent. 

Concerning the Opera little is yet 
certainly known ; but it is generally 
understood that the direction will re- 
side in a committee of noblemen and 
gentlemen ; and the management be 
delegated to Mr. Ayrton — a gentle- 
nuin whose science, accomplishments, 
and urbanity, peculiarly lit him for 
the difficult and dangerous office. 

The City Amateur Concerts have 
commenced, with great satisfaction to 
the subscribers. Those yet to come 
will take place on the 8th and 22d of 
February, and 15th of March. 

The rhilharmonic Society will hold 
their first concert on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, at the Argyle Rooms, and 
continue their meetings fortnightly till 
June 11. ^ ^ 

A new series of Concerts is an- 
nounced to take place, under the pa- 
tronage of the Marchioness of Salis- 
bury, and other ladies of quality, at 
a new room in St. Martin's Lane, 
under the title of the MusuEodeum. 
Madame Camporese, Mrs. Salmon, 
and other performers of celebrity, are 
announced as having been engaged. 

On the 18th of January Miss Wil- 
son, the long anticipated pupil of 
Mr. Welsh, concerning whose abili- 
ties we spoke some months ago, made 
her dehut as Mandane, in Arne's Ar- 
taxerxes, at Drury Lane. The house 
•was crowded, and her success was 
complete. The young candidate^ at 
first, laboured under the embarrass- 
ments naturally incident to a situa- 
tion of such trial ; but, gradually re- 
covering her self-possession, she was 
at length able to give a full display 
of her fine natural talents and scien- 
tific acquirements. Her voice, though 


powerful, is sweet rather than rich; 
more resembling that of BUlington, 
than of Catalani,-ra circumstance 
which probably arises as much ffiom 
the difference between English and 
Italian methods of instruction, in the 
early formation of this grand requi- 
site, as from organization : its upper 
notes appear to be the best ; and Miss 
Wilson evinces, by her power of aU 
tenuating the tone to the least pos- 
sible audible sound, its entire duc- 
tility, and the perfection of her prao» 
tice at once. Neither her articulation, 
nor her shake, are as perfect as they 
wHl probably become ; nor, indeed, 
can any parts of her execution have 
yet, by numberless degrees, attained 
their mature beauty and finish. Her 
promise is certainly abundant ; and if 
her style be not injured hy the coarse- 
ness which sin^ng on the stage, and 
the incessant demand the public arc 
apt to make for novelty, are but too 
liable to produce — combined with the 
relaxation both of attention and phy- 
sical strength, but too generally in- 
cident to first success, and incessant 
fatigue, — Miss Wilson will rise much 
higher, even than she stands at pre- 
sent, in vocal art. She also ciqoys 
other dramatic requisites in a go^^ 
figure, and graceful action and de- 
meanour. This new addition to the 
ability of Drury Lane, has determined 
the manager to give Operas three 
nights in nie week : and, indeed, pos- 
sessing Mr. Braham, Madame Ves- 
tris, and Mr. Horn, it may be said 
that the vocal power of an English 
Theatre has seldom before been at so 
high a pitch. 

Hopes are still entertained that Mr. 
Bartleman will recover sufficient 
health to resume his professional la- 
bours. No man is so much missed 
from the orchestra. It is said Mr. 
Cutler, who has graduated in nuisic 
at Oxford, and is knowxi by his com- 
positions, is about to appear as a bass 
singer. 

We mentioned some time since, a 
charge of . plagiarism from Mr. de- 
menti, brought against Mn John 
Cramer, in the (^arterly Musical 
Review. That composer has ap^ 
pended to a publication of some of 
Abel's works, a sketch of eady 
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musical studies; with a view, as it 
should seem^ to abate the iAipressiou 
of his being under as much obligation 
to Mr.Clementi's instructions^ as it has 
b^u gebetally' understood be is. To- 
wards the end of his letter, he alludes 
to the charge made in the Quarterly 
Musical Heview ; but it is something 
singular that, instead of contradict- 
ing or refuting it, he turns ofi* to in- 
sinuate, by a quotation from Bach, 
describing in what spirit criticism 
ought to be conducted, that the 
charge in question was malicious and 
unfounded. Such art evasion will, 
however, hardly serve. The charge 
was direct, and was supported by a 
complete' analysis and comparison of 
the two works ; and, in point of fact, 
^ere can be no doubt that Mr. Cia- 
mer's was an absolute and wilful pa- 
rody of Mr. dementi’s Octave So- 
nata. Why a composer of such 
eminence as Mr. Cramer allowed him- 
self to be tempted into such an act 
of disrespect or hostility, towards 
one of his earliest friends, remains 
still therefore to be explained. The 
case is certainly not mended by Mr. 
Cramer's mere insinuation, which 
he substantiates by no sort of proof,) 
against the justice or the temper of 
his reviewer. The same work, by 
the way, has, in the last number, 
detected a similar infringenKmt upon 
the intellectual property of Mr. 
Bochsa, committed by Mr. Meyer, — 
in a' work, under the title of Fourteen 
progressive Lessons, and Fr eludes, for 
the Harp, recently published by the 
lloyal Harmonic Ins.itution. Many 
of tiiese are shown to be borrowed 
from Bochsa's Twelve Lessons, ori- 
ginally printed in France, and re- 
published, in England, by Chappell 
and Co. 

Mr. Horsley, in his quality of 
organist to the Asylum, has liberally 
prepared, and presented to that cha- 
rity, a collection of the Hymn and 
^salm tunes, sung during the service 
there. We have rarely met with a 
publication that manifests such purity 
of judgment gnd feeling, botli in the 
compositions and selections, as this 
book;>nof can the devout, who wish 
ro ew^jdoy music on Sunday evenings^ 
aa^ breH as the admirers 6f , sound 
eafily £rtd such simple and 
sublime mid beautiiUl specimens 
bf devodonal. harmony as are here to 
t>e met with. Most of these compo- 


sitions are set for two voices; but 
may ^ ^rformed by one or both, 
without detriment to the effect, at 
pleasure. 

Mr. La:n^a's IJitle lovely Hos(? de 
Meaux, is a song of much variety 
and beauty. The melody is light, 
airy, and pleasing ; and the accom- 
paniment happy. This song affords 
a curious proof that vocal music may 
be rendered agreeable, and even in- 
teresting, without any particular sen- 
timent, by exciting a tvain of emoT 
tions, which we are tempted to call 
pleasurable perceptions. 

Rondo pour le Pianoforte, par jp. 
Kalkhrenner, is an elegant composi- 
tion, simple in its construction, but 
has, perhaps, rather too much same- 
ness. It is less elaborate than many 
of Mr. K.'s productions, and conse- 
quently presents fewer difficulties of 
execution. 

A Walt% and March, arranged as 
duets for tlie pianoforte, by the same 
composer, are easy little pieces; evi- 
dently intended for beginners. The 
waltz is very superior to the early 
lessons we are accustomed to see. 

The 8th, 9tli, and 10th numbers of 
the Caledonian Airs, by Mr. Ikirr 
rowes, have lately appeared, leaving 
but two to complete the set. 'I'he 
subjects Oh, saw ye my Father ; 
2^ weed Side; and Moegy Lauder;’* 
are treated with full as much ability 
as has been evinced in the foregoing 
numbers^ — which is high praise. 

The first number of a set of Qua- 
drille Rondos , — advertised to be car- 
ried on by the most eminent masters, 
is from the same hand. The intro- 
duction is very sweet, and the sub- 
ject agreeably handled. I’he piece 
promises well for the succeeding 
parts. 

The Songs, Duets, and Glees, intro- 
duced into Shakspeare* s 2'welfth JVighf, 
selected and composed by H. R, Bishop, 
The interspersion of music with the 
scenes of our bard is one of the cir- 
cumstances which may be taken as 
symptomatic of the necessity of some 
change in the preparation of our mu- 
rsical drama& Last year we had tlie 
Comedy of Errors thus dished up^ 
mid now a second instance occurs. 
Storace selected from the Italian O- 
peras. Mr. Bishop has written upr 
wards of forty works for. the stage, 
and now he appears to fly to selec- 
tion, while entire Operas have vielil- 
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^ to these musical plays^ JVfr. B* 
has in both taken a very judicious 
part^ and one not less ingenious than 
judgmatical. His own compositions 
are particularly, original^ at the same 
time the music has a quaintness that 
assorts well with the age of the poet- 
ry. With a like regard to chrono- 
logy, he has adapted the part songs 
to music of our old composers, and 
in this compilation, we find From the 
Jair Lavinian Shore, When first I 
^aw your face, and other such, well 
arranged j^o Shakspeare's words. His 
own compositions are entitled to great 
praise, particularly the duet, Orpheus 
with his Lute, which, except that it 
partakes of the manner of his for- 
mer production, As it fell upon a day, 
bears no resemblance to any thhig 
we know ; it is also fanciful and ex- 
pressive. The songs, too, range well 
with the rest, and we have seldom 
seen of late so beautiful an adapta- 
tion, (which we suppose it to be) as 
Bid me discourse, a truly elegant and 
beautiful song. Upon the whole this 
publication has far more to recom- 
mend it than the generality of works 
for the stage. 

The Bird Catcher, ai'ranged hy T, 

Little, from II jlauio magico, forms 
an easy and pretty lesson for begin- 
ners. 

Hilton House, an air with varia- 
tions, for the harp, by Weippert, 
combines some difficulties of execu- 
tion with lightness and variety. 

Come chace that starting tear away, 
with variations, by W. EavestatT. 
The air is well sustained through six 
brilliant, and somewhat difficult va- 
riations. 

Sweet Richard, performed at the 


congress of Welch Bards at Wceao- 
ham, wiA variations, by John Parry* 
The air is light, and iu effect much 
increased by the additional diversity 
it receives throughout the several va- 
tiations. 

Uamour perdu, a divertimento by 
Mr. Wright, is an elegant little piece. 
It has more variety and spirit than 
usually attend lessons for young per** 
formers. 

Fant(ism, in which is introduced an 
Air Russe, with Variations, hf J. Bu 
Cramer. These variations, founded 
on a very simple air, are novel and 
singular. Their construction is ex- 
tremely complicated, and generally 
req\iire great stretch of hand. The 
variations on Mozarts Deh Prendi 
nil, Dolce Amplesso, by the same 
composer, partake of the usual ele- 
gance of JVIr. Cramer's pieces. The 
introduction is particularly gracefuh 
The latter is the most simple, and ou 
the whole more agreeable, which 
probably arises from the decided su- 
periority of the theme. 

No. 5 of the Operatic Airs by Ci^^ 
priani Potter. The theme, the Carpet 
Weaver, is well wrought up into se- 
veral somewhat curious variations. 
Much art is displayed in the con-^ 
struction of many of them, and the 
last, under the form of a Bole^ro* 
makes a spirited conclusion. The 
eighth variation is extremely elegant/ 

Duet for the Pianoforte, by La* 
tour, on a very elegant little French 
air Oui Clair de la lune. This duet 
possesses the several attributes of 
Mr. Latour's style, elegance, light- 
ness, brilliancy, and agreeable me- 
lody. 


LITERAKY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE* 


Architectural Antiquities . — That this 
branch of archeology is cultivated in Ger- 
many, as sedulously as among ourselves, is 
evident from the numerous embellished 
works on the subject which have, of late, 
appeared in ihat country. Among the 
more recent ones is Hundeshagen’s Ilisto- 
rfcal and Graphic Account of me Palace of 
die Emperor Frederic— Ist Barbarossa, at 
Gebihausen. This interesting work is il- 
lustrated by thirteen plates, of views, plans, 
elevations, sections, and details. The vo- 
lume (consisting of eighty folio pages) ia 
divided into two septions, the former of 
which is historical, the latter, descriptive. 


One of the most beautiful and most per- 
fect features of this edifice, is the portal of 
the great hall, the author indeed extols it iu 
the most unqualified manner : it will not. 
be easy,” says he, “ to meet with another 
monument so indicative of the excellence 
which the plastic arts had obtained in the 
middle ages, and with wh%h we are yet 
but imperfectly acquainted,— or comparable, 
to this portal for propriety of form, aoli^^ 
dity, beauty, and proportion of its details t 
in all these respects, it is far superior to 
that of the Alhambra.” The work con- 
cludes with some observations on the cha- 
racter of ffie edifices built under the Sue- 
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hfgn cmperois} dn the origin, and tha 
gnufand ntogrcwi> <tt the architectute riien 
employco^ and can its metits as ihr as con- 
eehis hea^ of form ; tc^ether with some 
OoosideratMms as to its practical application 
at the present day. — Another wonc of con- 
siileratw graphic beauty is, Picturesque 
Views of the Abbey of Klostemeuberg, 
'delineated and engraved by the brothers 
PhiHp and Henry Reinhold, with an histo- 
irical ex^nation by W. Qiska, Vienna, 
1820. ^ese plates possess great beauty 
of execution, yet are more (^culated to 
delight the eye of the winter, than to sa- 
tisfy the curiosity, or add to the information 
of the architect The literary part of die 
volume gives a condse but interesting his- 
tory of the building, and the principal 
events connected with it 

Architectural Lectures. — Mr. Elmes 
lately concluded his valuable Series of 
Lectures at the Russell Institution, by a 
review of the state of Architecture from 
the conduuon of the reign of George II. 
lo the present time, in which, though he 
paid some oomidiments to the taste of the 
hte Mr. Wyat, dtc. and pointed out some 
beauties in some of the structures erected 
during that period, he gave us but an in- 
different opinion of the talents of the Ar- 
chitects, and of the beauty and construc- 
tive excellence of the edifices. At the pre- 
sent time the dawning relish for the pure 
Greek has given way to the worst manner 
of the debasra styles of the Romans, and 
the Surveyor-General of George IV. has 
krgdy contributed to the degradation. 
The detmla of the new street in Westmin- 
ster are teeming with defect The Lec- 
turer considered the low state of Architec- 
ture in this country to be occasioned by tlie 
want of an effective Institution for its pro- 
motion, for it was absurd to call the Royal 
Academy an Academy of Architecture, 
ahd the Dilettanti Society is rather a col- 
littor of drawings foom ancient works, than 
an originator and effective promoter of 
Ardiitectuial talent. Here he contrasted 


thq numerous and immense facilities sup- 
pned to the students in Paris, compared to* 
tbit vdty restrioied means of study afforded 
to the Architectural students in the Royal 
Academy, vdiich excited but did not sa- 
thiiy ad appetite for the art lie praised 
die iron of the metropolis, and the 
aiohd ones ofwestminster ana BlackfHars, 
but aft^tre^ censured as pseudo arehitec- 
tutal fht tMConRons of waterioo-bridge. 
Heoonrideicd pur bridges to be our nob&t 
modem worics, and gave to our country- 
men the jwaisd of Mm the exdusive in- 
venbra or uon enea. The it most as- 
tomdhid by tbt appearance of modem 
britbak but tMinipa is mold; sariided with 
the mcHiii He concluded by a compre- 
KeiMve aoihiniary of hb tiCH^res. We 
StfSe enlightcifid and mudh grbimed with 


this Series. Jilr. £lmes*i enun^tion ii 
distinct, but there is a monotony of vtdoe 
that g^ves to eveiy sentence nearljthe sauie 
^evation at their commencement, and the 
same cadenceS at the end. The foil effect 
was therefore diminished of the impressioii 
arising from his just appreciation of pure 
Architecture, and his sarcastic hits at de- 
fective plans and details of building, fie 
appears to be master of its theory and to 
possess a correct taste, and we are glad 
that of such a Lecturer We are able to 
announce his being engaged to discourse in 
the spring on the philosophy of his art at 
the Surrey Institution. 

Mr. Kean at New York . — ^We have 
been favoured with letters and newspapers 
from New York to the 10th ult. The 
critiques of the American writers ^on his 
debut iu Richard, resemble those of Lon- 
don in variance of opinion. The National 
Advocate applauds him tO the echo, and 
ascribes the hoarseness of his voice to tlic 
cold current of American air which rushes 
on the stage. The Evening Post is also 
his enthusiastic admirer. But The Ame- 
rican takes the opposite side, O. P. versus 
P. S. and accuses him of drawling in the 
dialogue as if he were weighing it in his 
study for public delivery, rather than de- 
livering it to the public. They all agree, 
however, that tliough the evening was wet 
the theatre was crammed. The Othello, 
(his second part, which we riiink is best), 
is not so well spoken of. The private com- 
munications are more particular. One 
says that the only editor Averse to Kean is 
Johnson Oerplank, of the American^ who 
is a relation of Cooper's ; and thus revenges 
some harsh criticisms upon Cooper written 
by a man named Agg (a friend of ]May- 
wood’s, yrlio plays with Kean). Anotlier 
states, that the audiences have been much 
divided in opinion—some admire Kean’s 
excellency, while others revolt at his ex- 
traordinary mariner and voice. Yet he im- 
proves so generally on acquaintance, foat 
he has even moved the New York houses 
to shout bravo ! (a rare innovation on their 
heretofore sober critical fashion) though 
th^ have not got the length of huz- 
zaing and hat-waving, practised by the en- 
lightened frequenters of Drury I^ne. A 
third letter mentions, that persons have 
come all the way from PhiUelphia, (90 
miles) to see him perform r it is therefore 
no wonder that the temporary dieatjee 
should draw, as it has done, 1000 4<dlara 
per night, wlddi it hardly did b^ore in a 
week. Kean has renewed his engagement 
till Jfinua^, and was on the lOth to act 
Lear for h» own benefit After doring at 
New York be goes to Philadelphia ; and 
we rejoice tO hear that his habits axe tem- 
perate and respectable . — Literary Gazette. 

Mr. ilaydon^s Picture in Edinburgh. 
—As bh. Haydon's aim is to raise tlis 
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itescter of Brltuh ort, Sxiag public 
Atteutioa most rcMucdfUlly upon the Uiftieet 
^ its objects, we feel no common pleasure 
in announcing the succew of his grand 
picture in Edinburgh, where it waa enthu- 
aiastically welcomed by all classes, on the 
lirivate inj being as crowdedly attended as 
In London, and on the first public day 
peater in proportion to the population than 
in Jjondon. As an evidence that his ta- 
lents have a weight of genius, that, however 
it may have been in a degree recommended 
by the admiration of me Literary, lifits 
itsdf up into fame, the popularity of this 
fine work has already established itself in 
a city where he is not understood to have 
had at any time a single son of the Muses 
to bespeak him a passport to pubUc notice. 
Among particular reasons may be adduced 
a greater simplicity of taste in die greater 
part of the visitors, who judge more from 
a feeling unsophisticated by impressions 
derived from third rate painters, who, till 
the higher feeling for art has taken a deep 
root, give a false tune to taste, except in 
the more refined few who have had frequent 
opportunities of cultivating their relish for 
the higher beauties of the Italian painters. 

The Royal Mint, — The Mmt is coming 
into full activity : and we are infonned, 
that preparations have been made for coin- 
ing ten millions of guineas within the year 
1821. By the time the process is in com- 
plete operation, the issues will amount to 
200,000 per week. 

Singular Character,— ^A, M. Azais has 
just published at Paris a work called On 
the hot of Man in all Ranks of Life : on 
the Lot of Nations in all Ages : and more 
especially on the present Lot of the French 
People.’* In the preface is the following 
singular invitation : — • 

^ I live in the heart of Paris, in a soli- 
tary house, surrounded by a fine garden. 
Every day for two hours I shall hb at the 
disposal of any person who may wish to pro- 
cure one of my books, and to discuss the 
principles of it with me, from two to four 
m winter, and in summer from six until 
dusk. It will be very agreeable to me to 
form by this means an acquaintance with the 
lovers of science and phdosc^hy ; to stroll 
with them in my little domain, to reply to 
their questions and observations { and to 
profit by the information which Aey may 
give me, or which they may excite me to 
«eek for mysdf. If I could venture to in* 
vent a word which should describe the na- 
ture of our confidential intercourse, I Would 
say that we will ^ platonize ’ together, un- 
der the constant guidance of nature and 
philosophy .” — Literary Gazette. ^ 

Newly conetrtu^ed CarU^A cart, work- 
ed by two men instead of horses, the inven« 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Cartwright, of med^* 
^eal celebrity, made its appearance a fort^ 
night since, at Covent Garden Market. The 
VOL. III. 


can and its oonteiUi wemM U evt:, and 
mu worked a dialaaca of fooutdO vaSim 

Philokgkal !rratitflf*-.Piofoiaor RaAy 
of Copenhagen, the author of a Treatise 
on the Origin id the Northern Langusgsa^ 
is now employed in teavdling thrott& AsL 
atic Russia, for the purpose of eweting 
information, with r^ard to the varioua 
idioms and languages of tiiat eztenaite 
country, and of ascertaining what rdation* 
ship exists between them and tire Sdafo* 
nian and northern European dialects. 

New L\fe Cervoatcf .*-,The Madrid 
academy have published a new edition of 
Don Quixote, with an entire new seriia of 
embeUishments; and, instead of the bic^ 
^phiiad memoir prefoed to the other a^* 
tions, they have given a fifth or eappla* 
mentary volume, containing a life of the 
Author, written by Don Martin Feman- 
de^ de Navarrete. This is far superior to 
any of the preceding biographies of Cer- 
vantes; containing a number of wdl au-* 
foenticated facts hitherto unnoticed; and it 
is rendered still more interesting by the in- 
formation it gives respecting tiie contem- 
poraneous history and literature of Spain, 
as well as by the sound critical taste which 
it exhibits. M. Navarrete has composed 
several other excellent historical and eco- 
nomical works, which are greatly esteemed 
by his countr^en; one of the latest of 
these is a dissertation on the part whirii the 
Spaniards took in the Crusades, and on the 
influence which their maritime expedstions 
at this period had upon commerce. This 
production displays great erudition, and a 
perfect acquaintance with the points of his- 
tory which it undertakes to iUuBtrate. 

Lady of the Lake,— Two German 
Translations of this beautiful production 
of Sir Walter Scott, appeared in the course 
of the year 1819; one at Leipzig, the 
other at Essen. The former of these is by 
Mad. Schubart, who has likewise translated 
the Ballads of the same poet — the latter 
version is from the pen of Dr. Adam 
Storck, professor at Bremen. Both pos- 
sess considerable merit : tiiat by the pro- 
fessor, conveys a more exact idea of Uia 
style and peculiar manner of tiie ori^al, 
as it adheres to the measure and versifica- 
tion ; while Mad. Schubart has, not very 
judiciously, adopted the regu^ octave 
stanza of Ihe Ital^ sriiool ; which, whatr 
ever be its beauties, or its merits, does not 
accord with tiie wild and lyrk cast of 
the original. In the number of the lsif» 
for last August, parallel extracts, of con,** 
ttderable are glv«i from tiie open- 

ing of tiie poem, and are printed in o|q^ 
rite ecduinns. 

eeceniconpr 

d’-ceil of the litenry p m d ft o ti nna of l<aly> 
for 1819, it Hvpeanh 
riod,thepEais muisS!^ anlftyfd* if tttt 
on any modem work of pgrtwular merit, u 
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least in usbeHng into the world many 
hitherto inedited pieces, and likewise new 
editions of die most popular authors, both 
the eaiJie^ classic ones, and those of later 
date, such as Parini, Denina, Oozai, Al- 
fieri, &c. &C. There are also two exten- 
sive collections of the best modem Italian 
writers, which deserve to be noticed her&— . 
diet by Silvestri now extended to 79 vols. 
in 16mo., (this, however, contains some of 
the early authors), — and anotlier collection 
by Fusi, which is confined to the writers of 
the 18tli century, has now reached its 19th 
volume. Many also are the editions pub- 
lished of the Greek and Latin classics 
during that year^nor was there any want 
of translations. • Among those most de- 
serving of being specific, are Mancini’s 
Versiou of the Iliad into octave rhime; 
Mansd*8 Translation of Lucian ; and Nib- 
. by*8 of Pausanias. But it is their Trgns- 
lations from Modern Languages which will 
tend to excite the emulation of the Ita- 
lians ; at the same time that they present 
to them new models of composition. Sis- 
mondi*8 History of the Republics, by Ti- 
oozzi, is, by this time, completed in IG 
vols. 8vo. Rassi has translate two histo- 
rical works from the French; viz. Mi- 
dland's History of the Crusades, and Se- 
gur's Universal History. A new edition 
to Rollin, in Italian, appeared at Venice, 
besides many other tranriations from the 
French Language ; among the rest of some 
of Madame Gei^* Novels ; not to mention 
many medical, botanical, and odier scien- 
tific works. England has contributed some 
of its most popular writers of the present 
day : of these, Byron and Moore are the 
most con^icuous. Leoni, who is known 
^ his numerous translations from the best 
English Poets, has given his countrymen a 
Vernon of the 4th Canto of Childe Harold, 
under the title of Tltalia. The Corsair of 
the same noble authqr has also been trans- 
lated, as has Moore's Lfdla Rookh, (writ- 
ten Lala Rook) the latter by Gatti, of 
Tnrin. The edebrated English historian, 
Hume, has received two diflerent Italian 
garbs, the first from the pen of Antoniotti, 
a second from that of the indefatigable 
Leoni. Among the other translations from 
the English, we meet with the names of 
Lodse, Gd^inith, and Accum, . besides 
some poems from Pope, and Darwin's 
Loves of the Plants. The German lan- 
guage is every day more cultivated in Italy, 
and a number of dementa^ works are 
■produced, frnr the purpose of militating its 
stu^ and acquisition, in addition to new 
odiwmB of fortoCP ones. Nor is the number 
of .the works translated from this idiom, by 
•any means inconsideralrie'/ while the names 
of JAcbtonstem, Hormayr, Engel, Schiller, 
Bidiiea,' dEC. te are a plq%e for the hn- 
pottanQe.of*the works thenudves^ Italy 


itsdf has produced no very enfinent poetry, 
witli the exception of the Satires of Pinde- 
monti, and De Luca. The dramatic muse, 
however, has been rather unusually prolific, 
yet many of these productions are little 
more than servile imitations of Alfieri; 
exact, indeed, as far as regards diction, and 
sententiousness, but destitute ofthegeniusv 
the energy, and the interest of that truly 
great writer among the exceptions to this 
poverty of intellectual merit may be placed 
Manzoni's Tragedy of C^rmagnola. No 
comedies of particular merit appeared 
during 1819 : neither can it be said that 
Italy possesses at present many good actors, 
or a company capable of any tolerable de- 
lineation of character, and in addition to 
this want of talent, there is such a gross 
want of industry, or even decency prevail- 
ing among performers, that they rdy almost 
entirely on the prompter;- even the Co- 
medies of Nota which charm so much in 
the perusal by their fidelity to nature, their 
delineation of manner, the force of their 
satire, and the purity of thehr style — even 
these lose considerably of their effect in re*, 
presentation, owing to the wretched manner 
in which they are performed. 

Northern Expedition. — The Gazette 
has announced the division of the parlia^ 
mentary reward of 5000^, viz. 1000/. to 
the commander, Captain Parry; 500/. to 
the commander of the Griper, Lieut, 
liiddon ; 200/. to the other ofiicers of the 
rank of lieutenants, including Captain 
Sabine of the artillery ; about 55/. to tlie 
ofiicers classed with midshipmen; and 10/. 
each to the seamen. Some promotions 
have also taken place. The new expedi- 
tion, consisting of the Hecla, and (instead 
of the miserable little Griper) the Fury 
bomb, nearly the same tonnage, will 
sail about t}ie end of May. Its immediate 
object is not Lancaster's Sound, but Hud- 
son's Bay, which it is appointed to ex- 
plore to the north and north-west ; to as- 
certain if any channel leads to Prince 
Regent's Inlet, or , other part of the seas 
traversed last year. Should nothing of this 
kind be discovered, we presume that the 
first season will be spent ; and the vessels 
will, in the second, again attempt to reach 
the Pacific Ocean by the nortliwest pas- 
sage. That this passage exists from the 
longitude attained by Captain Parry, we 
have no doubt The flowing of tides from 
the west, is a sufiicient evidence that there 
is a passage to the Ocean in that direction. 
Whether or not the ice renders it eternally 
unnavigable, remains to be investigated. 
The Heda is to be again commanded by 
Captain Parry ; the Fury, by Lieut Lyon^ 
the African companion of Ritchie, who has 
recently returned from that quarter of the 
globe, and announced his journal for pub^ 
Ucation. 
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The king of Naples,' it appears,' has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Allied Powers, 
to meet them at the Congress of Laybach. 

German Papers contain the following 
declaration, addressed to the different go- 
vernments of Europe by the Allied So- 
vereigns at Troppau, relatively to the af- 
iairs of Naples. It was delivered to the 
Senate at Hamburgh, by the Austrian Re- 
sident Minister Baron Hadel: — 

“ The overthrow of the order of things in 
Spain, Portugal, and Naples, has neces- 
sarily excited the cares and the uneasiness 
of the powers who combated the Revolu- 
tion, and convinced them of the necessity 
of putting a check on tlie new calamities 
with which Europe is threatened. The 
same principles, which united the great 
Powers of the Continent to deliver the 
world from the military despotism of an 
individual issuing from the Revolution, 
ought to set against the revolutionary power 
which has just developed itself. 

“ The Sovereigns assembled at Troppau 
with this intention, venture to hope that 
they shall attain this object. They will take 
for their guides, in tliis great enterprise, 
the treaties which restored peace to Europe, 
and have united its nations together. 

“ Widiout doubt, tlie powers have the 
right to take, in common, general mea- 
sures of precaution against those States, 
whose Reforms, engendered by rebellion, 
are openly opposed to legitimate govern- 
ment, as example has already ddnonstrat- 
ed; and, especially, when this spirit of 
rebellion is propagated, in tlie neighbour, 
ing States, by secret i^ents. In conse- 
quence, the IVIonarchs assembled at Trop- 
pau have concerted together the measures 
required by circumstances, and have com- 
municated to the Courts of London and 
Paris their intention of attaining the end 
desired, eitlier by mediation or by force. 
With this view they have invited the King 
of the Two Sicilies to repair to Laybach, 
to appear there as Conciliator between his 
misguided people and the States whose 
tranquillity is endangered by this state of 
things ; and as they have resolved not to 
recognise any authority established by the 
seditious, it is only with the king that they 
can confer. 

As the system to be followed has no 
other foundation than treaties already ex- 
isting, they have no doubt of the. assent of 
the Courts of Paris and London. The 
oMy object of this system is to consolidate 
the alliance between the Soverci^ ; it has 
no view to conr/uest^ or to violations of the 


independence of other Powers. Volun- 
tary ameliorations in the government will 
not be impeded. They desire , only to 
maintain tranquillity, and protect Europe 
from the scourge of new revolutions, and 
to prevent them as far as possible. 

The Prince Vicar-General, now Regen 
of the kingdom of Naples, issued a pro 
damation to the people, dated the 15 th of 
December, on assuming his new functions,, 
of which we transcribe the conduding pas- 
sages: after some remarks on tlie depar- 
ture and the mission of his father, he pro- 
ceed thus: — 

“ I remain among you Regent of the king- 
dom ; and be assured I will do every thing 
in my power to return the new mark of 
confidence reposed in me by the nation and 
the king. I shall redouble my anxiety 
and my labours for your welfare, always 
pursuing exactly the career pointed out by 
the Constitution to which we have sworn. 

“ I feel secure, however, that you will 
always listen to my voice when in concord 
with that Constitution. This is the.morc 
necessary, since it is by the prudence of 
your conduct, at once firm and moderate, 
you will give force to the arguments which 
the king, my august parent, will oiTer to 
the Congress at Laybach in support of our 
national independence, and enable him to 
prove, by an appeal to facts, that the li- 
berty established by the generous free-will 
of the Sovereign, is not a dangerous pre- 
dicament, but that our true social contract 
has consolidated the throne by founding it 
on the love of the people. 

Let all, then, be of one accord, not less 
to sustain the rights of tlie nation, than to 
obey the appointed Constitutional Authori- 
ties, and to banish from among you all 
spirit of discord, which can only tend to 
weaken us- Let us, finally, form a solid 
and respected body, which may place us in 
the most imposing rank of nations. 

Prince Cimitelli, Ambassador from the 
Constitutional Government of Naples at 
the British Court, but who has not had an 
audience of his Majesty, received a letter 
tirom the King of Naples, written by his 
own hand, requiring his immediate atten- 
dance at LaylMudi, to assist him in the con- 
ferences he has to endure with the Sove- 
reigns there assembled. 

An Academy for the teaching of Short- 
hand has been' opened in Lisbon for the 
pur^iose of training up reporters of public 
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debates, &e. A Htemnr and political so* die Government Paper. The public re* 
dety has also been established, and orders ceipts and exp^diture are now regularly 
sent to this country for a regular supply of published, a thing totally unknown under 
journals, pamphlets, Ac. The nomma- the ancien regime^ and exhibit a great 
tion of Deputies has already had the in- improvement in the finances, 
fluence in Lisbon of raising the value of 

DOMESTIC KEWS. 


On Tuesday the 23d. His Majesty 
proceeded in state to open both Houses of 
Parliament, which he did by the following 
iqpeecb: 

“ My I^ords amd Gentlemen^ 

** I have the satisfaction of acquainting 
you, that I continue to receive from Fo- 
reign Powers the strongest assurances of 
thdr friendly disposition towards this coun- 
try. 

“ It will be a matter of deep regret to 
ms, if the occurrences which have lately 
taken place in Italy should eventually )ead 
to any interruption of tranquillity in that 
quarter ; but it will, in such case, be my 
great object to secure to my people the con- 
tinuance of peace. 

“ Gentlemen of the Houte ofCommotn^ 
The measures by which, in the last 
Session of Parliament, you made provision 
Ibr the expences of my Civil Government, 
and for ttie honour and ^Ugnity of the 
Crown, demand my warmest acknowledg- 
ments. 

1 have directed that the Estimates for 
the current year shall be laid before you, 
and it is a satisfaction to me to have been 
enabled to make some reduction in our Mi- 
litary Establishments. 

“ You will observe from the Accounts 
of the Public Revfnue, that notwithstand- 
ing the Receipts in Ireland have proved 
materially deficient, in oonsecj^uence of the 
unfortunate circumstances which have af- 
focted the Commercial Credit of that part 
of the United Kingdom, and although our 
Foreign Trade, during the early part of 
this time, was in a state of depression, the 
total Revenue has nevertheless exceeded 
thet of the preceding year. 

“ A considerable part of this increase 
must be ascribed to the new Taxes; but 
in some of those branches which are the 
surest indications of internal wealth, the 
augmentation has frilly reidized any expec- 
tation which could have been reasonably 
foimed of it 

The separate provision which was 
mude for the Queen, as Princess of Wales, 
in foe year 1814, terminated with the de- 
asise his late Majesty. 

** I have, in the mean time, dkected ad- 
vances, os authorised by Law ; and it will, 
imdafe present circumstances, be for you to 
consider what new arrangemrats should be 
inade on this subject 

My Lorde and Gentlemen^ 

X have great pleasaie hi being able 
<i qoqiymil yott^ that a oeaskleiable im^ 


rovement has taken place within the last 
alf year in several of the most important 
branches of our commerce and manufac- 
tures; and that in many of the manufac- 
turing districts the distresses which pre- 
vailed at the commencement of Uie last 
Session of Parliament have greatly abated. 

** It will be my most anxious desire to- 
concur in every measure which may be 
considered as calculated to advance our in- 
ternal prosperity. 

1 wril know that, notwithstanding the 
agitations produced by temporary circum- 
stances, and amidst the distress which still 
presses upon a large portion of my subjects, 
the firmest reliance may be placed on that 
afiectionatc and loyal attachment to my 
Person and Government, of which I have 
recently received so many testimonies from 
all parts of my kingdom; and which, 
whilst it is most grateful to the strongest 
feelings of my heart, I shall ever consider 
as the best and surest safeguard of my 
Throne. 

In the discharge of the important 
duties imposed upon you, you will, I am 
confident, be sensible of the indispensible 
necessity of promoting and maintaining, to 
the utmost of your power, a due obedience 
to the laws, and of instilling into all classes 
of my subjects, a respect for lawful autho- 
rity, and for those established Institutions, 
under which thp country has been enabled 
to overcofoe so many difficulties, and to 
which, under Providence, may be ascribed 
our happiness and renown as a nation.” 

His Majesty quitted the House with tha 
same state as on entering it, and the Com- 
mons retired from the Bar. 

The addresses in reply to this mode- 
rate speech, passed unanimously in both 
Houses ; ministers stating that they con- 
templated no further proceeding against 
the Queen, and the opposition intimating 
that they would soon regularly bring for- 
ward the question in regard to the exclu- 
sion of her Majesty^s name from the Li- 
turgy. 

An Inquest has been held on the body 
of Elizabeth Thomas, an interesting fe- 
male, twenty years of age. It appeared 
from the evidence, that toe decea^ was 
on a visit at her xnother’s residence in the 
New-road for some time past, during which 
she became acquainted widi a young gen- 
tleman, who paid his addresses to the de- 
ceased, said an intimacy anbaisted between 
ihsm^ but, in consequinice^^ a frivoloua 
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cUtfnite, the young man quasnielled with the 
deceased, and ultimately quitted her in a 
passion, vowing that he never more would 
notice her. The deceaaed, up to this dme, 
was observed to be very cheerful, but a sud- 
den change took place in her, and she be- 
came very dejected shortly after the quar- 
rel. She purchased some deadly poison, 
and took a large dose. The deceased's mo- 
tlicr was not at home at the time, but on 
her coming home the fatal medicine began 
to operate. The deceased became very ill, 
and her mother immediately sent for medi- 
cal aid ; but the deceased had taken a suffi- 
ciency of the poison to have destroyed the 
lives of ten people. She became delirious, 
and as she lay in the bed she frequently re- 
peated the words “ Oh, Robert! Dear 
Robert !’* the Christian name of the 
young man who had forsaken her ; and 
with these expressions she died a few hours 
afterwards in great agony. — The .Jury re- 
turned a verdict “ That the deceased died 
in consequence of taking a quantity of 
poison, being at the time in a state of tem- 
porary derangement.” 

State of his Majesty’s Gaol of Newgate 
up to the 4th Jan. 1821. 

Males. Fem. 

Convicts under sentence of 

death 28 3 

- upon whom the judg- 

ment of the Court has been 

respited 7 0 

under sentence of trans- 
portation for life 33 1 9 

for 14 years 12 29 

for 7 years C3 31 

Prisoners under sentence of im- 
prisonment for felony and , 

misdemeanors 21 13 

Committed by Commissioners 

of Bankrupt 3 0 

Fur trial at the present Ses- 
sions 88 17 

Admiralty Sessions 3 0 

For the Assizes 1 0 

258 112 

Total 370 

A dreadful catastrophe has taken place 
at the house of Doctor Uwin, of No. 13, 
Bedford-row : — Mrs. Leese, an elderly 
lady, in consequence of indisposition, was 
lately sent up to London from the county, 
and placed in the house of Dr. Uwin, 
where she occupied apartments, together 
with her daughter, Miss Leese, order 
that she might be under the immediate at- 
tention of the Doctor. Whilst Mrs. Leese 
was lying sick in bed, and her dau^^ter 
reading by the bedside, the female servant 
enfbred the apartment with some medicine, 
and having placed the candle in an awk- 
ward situation, the bed curtains caught 
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file, which WM ttpt peneinfi till the Uue 
spr^ over the apartment Miss Leese 
was so much alarmed, tha^ she immediate- 
ly rose, and in great agitation opening 
back window, she precipitated hersdf to 
the pavement of the area, and pitching 
upon her head, fractured her skull in a 
dreadful manner. The servant followed 
the example of her mistress by tlirowing 
herself from the same window which ber 
longs to the second floor back room apart- 
ment ; she broke both her legs and her 
back in the falL By this time the flames 
in the apartment were increasing, which, 
together with the groans of the unfortunate 
females in the ysid, attracted the attendon 
of the persons adjacent to the spot, and as- 
sistance was immediately procured. Mrs* 
Leese did not meet with any injury save 
the excessive fright idie underwent, and the 
effect produced by the melancholy catas- 
trophe of her daughter. Both the young 
women died in consequence of their hurts. 

Loss qf the Abeona Transport. — The 
Abeona transport, of 328 tons, under the 
charge of Lieut. Mudge, of the Royal 
Navy, sailed from Greenock, in October 
last, with settlers for the Cape of Good 
Hope., On the 25th November, about 
noon, in lat. 4 deg. North, and long. 25 
deg. M^est, the vessel caught fire, ana was 
burnt Out of a crew of 21 persons, and 
140 emigrants, men, women, and children, 
making a tot^ of 161 persons, only 49 
are saved. These are alt safely landed at 
liisbon, and have subsequently sailed for 
Greenock. The fire broke out in the after 
store-room, whilst the chief-mate was oc- 
cupied in some necessary business there ; 
and such was the progress of the flames, 
that only three small boats could be got 
overboard, before the flames consumed die 
tackle, &c. necessary for hoisting out the 
long-boat In these three small boats 49 
persons were received on board, with so 
scanty a supply of provisions, that the con- 
sequences must have been almost equally 
dreadful with the fate of those l^t on 
board, had not a Portuguese ship falleii 
in with them at day-light next morning. 

London Worhhouge , — This asylum for 
the wretched was opened for their reception 
on New Year’s day. The committee had 
met eariy in the day for the purpose of 
superintending some necessary alterations 
in the Workhouse for the accommodation 
of the houseless. The object the com- 
mittee profess is the saving fipm starvation, 
or the fatal effects of exposure to the cold, 
those who have no cognizable claim upon 
parish relief. Members are to be appomt- 
ed from the Committee to go through the 
markets and search the penthouses of the 
metropolis nightly in search of fit objects 
for the notice of the Committee. During 
the pexiod when shelter was. afforded last 
winter the poor in Mr. HickV we- 
house, 1522 persons were relieved- 
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A Ycvy ringukff and afTocting case has 
oocttired, which deserves to be recorded. 
The dead body of Charles Taylor was found 
in Hoxton-fields, and an investigation was 
instituted into the causes of his death. It 
was found out that he had lived at the 
Rose and Crown public house, Bunhill- 
row, with a young woman who was sup- 
pose to be his wife. On the morning 
of tlie fatal day Taylor left the house soon 
after ten o'cl^k in the morning, with the 
view of looking for work. It was his cus- 
tom to return at an early hour after a dis- 
appointment. Mrs. Taylor was not alarm- 
ed at his absence until that absence far 
exceeded the usual hours of labour. — 
Her distress at his stay then became very 
great ; and all the efForts^of the landlady, 
who humanely represented the various cir- 
cumstances which, at Christmas, were 
likely to keep a man from home, wcr£ in- 
effectual in giving consolation, llie night 


passed over, but the terrors of the unftnr- 
tunate young woman increased with the 
appearance of day. On the next morn- 
ing she was discovered to have committed 
tuicide I It turned out that she was 
the niece of the man, and had eloped with 
him when he left his wife and family. 
The Coroner’s Inquest having assemble 
on Taylor’s body, Mr. Stirling said, he 
had received an anonymous letter, which 
was without a signature ; at the same time 
stating, that it could not be received as 
evidence. — The purport of the letter was, 
that its author had killed Taylor in self- 
defence, having been attacked by him with 
a view to robbery. — The Jury returned the 
following verdict: — That Charles Taylor 
was killed by a pistol shot on the 22d in- 
stant ; but by whom, or under what cir- 
cumstances, the said pistol was hred, there 
was no evidence adduced to the Jury. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

(Lowdow, January 23.) 


There has been so little to call for any 
general observation since the date of our 
last month’s report, that we shall not detain 
our readers by any preliminary observa- 
tions, but refer them to the details, request- 
ing, however, their attention to some points 
of comparison which we shall have occa- 
sion to notice, in the state of the commerce 
in certain articles of colonial produce in the 
last and some preceding years. 

Coffcco — For a considerable time after 
our last report the market remained lan- 
guid ; and so little, in fact, doing, that the 
prices were almost considered as nominal 
till about the 11th, when there was a pub- 
lic sfde of 282 casks, and 49 bags, the 
whole of which went off freely, fully sup- 
porting the previous prices by private con- 
tract, and in some instances rather higher 
prices were obtained. The holders by 
private contract were very firm; for St. 
Homingo 118«. were refhscd. In the en- 
suing week the demand gradually became 
more general, and the prices improved, 
121«. being paid by private contract for 
St. Domingo. Public sales on the IGth, 
18th, and 19th, went off with spirit ; on 
the latter day good and fine ordinary Ja- 
maica sold at 118«. 8d. to 122«, middling 
128s. 6d. middling Demerara 132r. to 133«. 
The markets looked firm, with appearance 
of a fimher advance. 

The hig^ rate at which coffee has con- 
tinued for several years, in comparison with 
any other article of colonial produce, has 
occasioned^ as might have been anticipated, 
an increased importation in 1820. Yet 
'rile supj^y adU seems inadequate to the 
.Incieasea ^consumption, as the stock in 
'hsikid is now Small^ than In any preceding 
yeaf. the quantity in Great Britain has 
partially decreased for a scries of years. 


Stock in the West India "Wareliouscs. 

Casks. Bags. 

Dec. 31. 1814 37,508 155,494 

1820 7,283 10,171 


Total importation of coffee (including 
East India and Brazil) into Great Britain 


in the following years— 



Casks. 

Bags. 

1818... 


.101,000 

1819... 

39,400 

.127,240 

1820... 


. 117,110 


Stock on hand. 



Casks. 

Bags. 

1818... 


,.... 74,700 

1819... 

10,940 

.... 47,200 

1820... 




Sugar . — During the Christmas week 
there was of course very little doing, but 
in the first week of the present month tlie 
demand for Moscovades was brisk and ex- 
tensive, the purchases exceeding 7,000 hds. 
and the prices 2s. higher. The immediate 
cause of the improvement appeared to be 
a great increase in the demand, and con- 
sequent advance in the prices of refined. 
Some reports had been spread of the pro- 
bability of a favourable alteration in the 
Russian Tariff, but it afterwards appeared 
that the proposal to admit refined sugar on 
more favourable terms had been rejected 
by the Russian government ; yet, though 
thb expected change certainly had cau^ 
the rise in the prices, the buyers have still 
remained confident that there will be litrie if 
any depression, as the prices have been lately 
very low, and they Ipok to a general revivu 
of trade. There has been nothing doing in 
foreign and East India sugars. 600 chests 
Havannah put up to sale (91 the 12th were 
all takrii in, as were 3^2 ^xes Havannah 
on the 19th. Some East India of inferior 
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qufUity went at 2^. or 3r. lower than in 
any previous sale. We regret to observe, 
that the trade of refining has been decreas- 
ing for several years. The quantity re- 
fined in 1818 was estimated at 150,000 
hogsheads, in 1820, only 100,000. The 
cause of the great diminution in the expor- 
tation is owing to the increased number of 
establishments for manufacture abroad, es- 
pecially at St. Petersburg!! and the Uanse 
towns ; and as the supplies go direct from 
the place of their growth to foreign ports, 
it is evident that a very valuable brand! of 
trade is leaving the country. From official 
accounts, the value of refined sugars ex- 
ported up to Jan. 5 each year was— 


J818 2,408,081/. 

1810 2,481,706/. 

1820 1,446,323/. 


The official details for the year 1820 
are not yet made, but there is little doubt 
tliey will show a further decline of the ex- 
l)ort trade. 

Average prices of Raw Sugar bv Gazette. 

Dec. 30 34r. ll^rf. 

Jan. 1). - No return 

13 35j. 

20 3r)v. 4hd. 

<C>otton . — The cotton market has con- 
tinued in a very depressed state, and the 
business done altogether inconsiderable, but 
there is no reduction in the prices. A sale 
of 1000 bags at the India House drew lit- 
tle attention ; only a few lots sold at 5|d, 
the rest being all taken in. Towards tlie 
middle of the month tliere was an increased 
demand for export. At Liverpool also the 
market was heavy; the buyers expecting 
that the first fair wind would bring large 
arrivals from America, and the holders be- 
ing for the same reason desirous to sell. 

IndijS^o. On the 16th thertf was a sale, 
but, as we mentioned in our last, a very 
small one. The prices were consequently 
from Ud. to l.y. ‘Ad. per lb. higher, for tlie 
middling and good qualities for home con- 
sumption, and from iid. to L. higher on 
middling and good shipping descriptions. 

Bravdt/., and IJidlatids. — The 
rum market has continued in the same 
depressed state. Brandy is held at rather 
higher prices, but no sales are reported. 
According to letters received from Ham- 
burgh, dated 12th Jan. advices had been 
tliere received from St. Fetersburgh that it 
was in contemplation to raise the import 
duty on rum from 9 silver roubles to 20, 
and that on coffee from 2 to 3 roubles. 

Oils . — The prices improved during the 
severe weather, but have since declined 
again. The total produce of last year's 
fishery is 18,500 tuns : the present stock in 
Great Britain is about 9000 tuns. 

Dice. —The imports of rice from the 
East Indies have been one third less in 
1820 than in 1819, yet the excessive sup-' 
ply of the pi^eding year, and the low prices . 
fif com in Europe, have occasioned a com- 


plete stagnation in the , demand. The 
prices are so very low that no further sup- 
ply can be anticipated. Should the bar* 
vest of 1821 be unfavourable, a great rise 
may be expected ; and this seems the only 
cause likely to affect the immense stock on 
hand, viz. 238,000 bags. That of Carolina 
is about 2500 casks. 

Spices. — The quantity of EMt India 
spices shipped direct to the Continent has 
been very considerable; the consequence 
has been a gradual decrease in the prices, 
and generally a heavy market. 

Saltpetre. — The imports during 1820 
have been uncommonly large, the greater 
proportion privilege. The demand for 
home consumption, and for export, has 
also been very extensive ; the stock in hand, 
Dec. 1820, was 10,500 tons. 

. Dyewoods. — The stocks in the ware- 
hj^uses at the close of 1820 are very defi- 
cient, compared witli preceding years ; yet 
they attract but little attention ; the chief 
demand is for exportation. 

Corn. — Though the arrivals of grain were 
for some days hindered by the ice in the 
river, the prices of the finest wheat only 
were temporarily affected, and the fluctua- 
tions in other grain have not been consi- 
derable. New red clover has been in great 
demand, and English being scarce, has 
advanced from bs to 6s. per cwt. White 
was also much in demand at an advance 
of 4.V. the cwt. At a time when the com- 
plaints of the formers are so general, it 
may not be uninteresting to take a view of 
the .average prices of wheat for the last 
9 years. 

Aggregate averages of Wheat per quarter, 
in England and Wales. 

1812— 13:L. 1(W. 1817— 95^. 0 d. 

18i:{— 119 a'. 0 18Ut— 84tf. 9JJ. 

1814— 77s. 0 1819—73#. 0 

1815— 65#. 0 • 1820—65#. 10 

1816— 54#. 0 

The average of me week ending 12th 
.Tan. was 54#. 7d. ; yet still the average of 
the 9 years is above 85#. 

Foreign Commerce. 

St. Petersburg^ 2dtli Dec.— The impor- 
tation of foreign goods is uncommonly 
great. JMany hundred sledges have been 
mployed in bringing over wine, from 
Cronstadt, tlie cargoes of the ships that 
arrived last. 

Riga^ 29th December^ 1820.— F&w? on 
the spot meets with a ready sale, at the fol- 
lowing prices : viz. Druia&ia and Ttiiesen- 
hausen Rackitzer at 42 r. ; cut Badstub, 
36 r. ; Risten Threeband, 30 r. ; Tow 15 r. 
— Corn without demand. — Hemp; for dean 
Ukraine, 103 r. all the money down, are 
asked. — The following pricjs, vrith 10 per 
cent, earnest, have been acceded to ; viz. 
Ill r. for end of Hay, 112 for end of 
June, and 113 r. for end of July ; 80 r. all 
paidT, are asked for Ukraine Outshot, ^ad 
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70 r. for ditto OH u held ot 

lOA r. all paid, and might probably be 
purchased folr 110 r. with 10 per cent 
down« — S«ed$ are rather more in demand. 
Dniumia weighing 112 to 114 lbs. has 
been bought at 4] to 5^ r. all down, to be 
ddiymd according to sample by the end 
of May, 15 to 18^ r. banco, according to 
quality, and all the money down has been 
riven for crushing ]inseea,^TaUow ; yel- 
low crown lying here, and for delivery at 
the end of May, is held at 160 r. ; 155 r. 
have been offered on the last condition, and 
reftiied. 

The value of Russian produce, exported 
from Riga to England, to the end of No- 
vember, this year, is 22,055,946 r., whish 
is equal to the exportation to all other parts 
of Europe together. 

Odesta, 8t/» Dee* — The English Con- 
sulate has just ^ven notice, that in futufe 
vessels touching at Malta, whether on 
hccOunt of contrary winds, or to take in 
water, or to communicate with their agents, 
(provided they only enter the quarantine 
harbour) shall enjoy this permission for 48 
hours, without any other charge than the 
usual anchorage duty, and without being 
obliged to d&ver their papers. On the 
nthex hand, a regular TarhF has been esta- 
blished, instead of the former general duty 
of 1 per cent on imports, and 2^ per cent 
on exports. — The accounts of the late har- 
vest in the governments of Podolia and 
Wolhynia are unfavourable, but die prices 
are notwithstanding low. 

ffamburghj Gtk Jan--^ugar. The 
steadiness of the prices of our refined goods 
at the end of last year has increased the 
demand at the beginning of this year, and 
a good deal of business has accordingly 
been done, with a small rise in the prices. 
This has also had a favorable effect upon 
lumps, and crushed sugars. Raw, on the 
contrary, are purchased only for the imme- 
diate supply of our manufactories, and 
almost exclusively — white and brown Bra- 
zils, at 10 to 11, and 8 to 8j^d. ; white and 
ellow Havannali are held at prices too 
igh for this place, in expectation of a fa- 
vourable (^iportunity to export diem. The 
very reduced prices of treacle lessen the 
demand for common brown sugar. 

As our stock is sufficient for the regular 
supply of our manufactories during the 
winter, no general rise in the price is phi.^ 
hable ; thoi^, if the navigation should be 
long interrupted, a temporary and partial 
advance may take place ; the holders are 
therefore not disindined to sell at the pre- 
sent priccti. But it seems to be beyond 
doubt diat oar redned goods will experience 
a fpnridoralde advmies, as aoon as ship- 
abtfits can be mads to die Baltic. 

Ameterdam^ 6)t5 Jan * — The number of 
ships arrived here last vear was about 
2500, which is considerably more than in 
die year before ; probably In consequence. 


of the productive harvest, and the increased 
importalto of com.— Cotrofi. The changes 
which will be required in consequence dT 
the introduction of the new weights and 
measures, are not yet determined, but most 
of those who are interested in this article, 
seem to wish that it shall be weighed in fu- 
ture without turn of the scale, but the other 
usual conditions retained, and the prices 
fixed in half Netherland pounds. — C(Jf'ee. 
Some of the conditions for the sale of cofiee 
are ; casks and bales, must be weighed in 
Netherland pounds, without turn of the 
scale, and the weight stated in even or odd 
lbs. The casks shall be emptied, and taxed, 
the weight noted with the addition of a. 
Netherland lb., but in the account, 1 per 
cent, be deducted for good weight. The 
price is to be fixed in stivers, per half Ne- 
therland lbs., without allowing any deduc- 
tion, besides 1 per cent, on the sale for 
prompt pa 3 nnent The brokerage is fixed 
at i per cent, of the amount. 

The estimated importation of last year 
is 20 millions of lbs. by far the greatest 
part from our own Oolonii , especially in 
the East Indies. Our present stock is about 
3^ million lbs. On the whole, there was a 
great deal of business done last year, and 
though it was less in the last three or four 
months, the prices have remained extremely 
firm. The stock here, as well as at Lon- 
don, is less than the year preceding. 

Corn , — Not changed by the new system 
of weights and measures. 

Hair and Wool — To be sold in future 
by the 100 Netheiland lbs. except Danish, 
which is sold by the Netherland lb. 

Tea . — The only change is, that this ar- 
ticle is now sold by ^ lbs. The prices have 
fallen considerably since the beginning of 
last year, arid as the stock in hand is large, 
and great supplies are expected, an advance 
is hardly probable. 

Sugar . — The changes to be made re- 
specting tliis artide, since the introduction 
of the new system, are not yet agreed 
upon ; a good deal of business was done 
last year, and our present stock of raw 
goods is small, only 1800 hogsheads West 
India. 

Naples^ 2d Jan — Business is again at a 
stand, except some exportations of cotton 
for Franck This artide seems to tempt 
speculation at this moment. (Colonial pro- 
^ce witiiout being much in demand, main- 
tains its price ; tltis is owing entirdy to the 
consumers. Wool, and our other national 
productions, are wiffiout demand. 

Genoa, 6tA Jan— We hoped that busi- 
ness would resume its usual activity after 
the holi^ys, but tiie very bad weather has 
preventedit; so that nothing has been done 
in goode, or in grain, except a few trifling 
sales for immediate consuibptiom jVo com 
has been sold this fortn^;lfl;„ and, as supplies 
•till arrive, a fall in pntfe is tt be appre-. 
bended. 
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The annual meeting of the Bath ^nd 
West of England Agricultural Society 
took place on &e 18th, 18th, and 20th of 
December. The proceedings were very 
interesting. The Most Noble the Marquis 
Lansdown was re-elected president, with 
the most glowing expression of universal 
esteem. The premiums were awarded for 
live stock, — for implements, — to successful 
ploughmen in the matches, — and to claim- 
ants on the sertre of long and faithfiil ser- 
vitude, and for bringing up large fkmilies 
without parish aid. The latter are classes of 
well-doers, whom it is both humane and 
politic in every sense to reward; — and, if 
we may apply such a word, to honor — for 
such comforts and distinctions as may be 
thus conferred, cannot fail to act as power- 
ful antidotes to that growing indifference 
to industry and character, which, it is 
now universally agreed, attend the daily 
demoralizing operation of the poor laws. 
— We regi*et to perceive that decreased 
funds have compelled the society to econo- 
mize their future distribution of premiums, 
as well as to decline prosecuting its former 
recommendations of offering new encourage- 
ments. The following communications were 
deemed the most important 

A paper from Mr. Bailward, reciting the 
success of spade husbandry, in raising 
crops of mangel wurzel, Guernsey parsnips, 
and long and short carrots. TTie experi- 
ments were made on a field of three acres, 
— after a cabbage crop, which had been 
dunged with eighty cart loads per acre ; 
part of the plat being a second time ma- 
nured, and a second Ume dug. The crops 
were set at wide intervals, except ?he car- 
rots, which were sown broad cast The 
produce was great. S^nle of the mangel 
wurzel roots were immensely large, which 
is attributed to their enjoying greater room, 
in consequence of the- neighbouring roots 
being destroyed by the grub. This shows 
the efficacy of wide planting. 

Admiral Coffin communicated to the so- 
ciety the result of an experiment made by 
his directions on a bed of this valuable 
root. From one third of the crop he caused 
the leaves to be plucked gradually, leaving 
a little green in the centre of the plant. 
The leaves thus obtained served as food 
ffir pigs and rabbits ; but the most remark- 
able fact is, that this third exceeded in 
weight the other two thirds of the bed, of 
which the leaves were suffered to take their . 
natural course. 

The Society had received from the Lon- 
don Sodety of Arts some specimens of rice, 
and odier grains, of East Indian growth, 
with a request that the posdbility of thdr 
cultivation in England might be ascer- 
tained. * 


A paper on the use of pyroligneous add, 
(an add procured by the distillation of 
wood in close vessels,) in manufactures, and 
particularly in the curing of fish and meat, 
by Dr. Wilkinson, was read, and exdtcd 
much attention. The antiseptic proper- 
ties of this acid effectually preserve animal 
substances from putrefaction. 

A motion for a petition to parliament 
praying an inquiiy into the causes of the 
depression of ^riculturc was negatived, as 
not being within the province of the Society. 

The premiums for stock were adjudged td 
Sir B. liobhouse; Mr. R. Hughes, of Sal- 
thorpe; Mr. Nicholl, of HarnhUl; Mr. 
John White, of Upleadon ; Mr. W. Bea- 
ver, of Whaddon ; Mr. J. Price, of Mal- 
vern;* Mr. T. Evans, of Deerhurst; Mr, 
W. Smith, of Ruthford ; Mr. J. 31. Buck- 
land, of Abbot’s licigh ; Mr. R. Harding, 
and 31r. J. Redman, of Scend. The re- 
port concluded with expressing the decided 
good effects derived from the encour^e- 
ments offered by the Society, visible in the 
increasing competition between tlie breeders, 
and in the manifest improvement of the 
stock exhibited, compared with former an- 
nual meetings. 

The Tredegar exhibition at Court-y-Bil- 
la Farm, was very numerously attended on 
the 19th of December ; and the stock shown 
of high excellence. Nor was the show con- 
fined to the customary animals : there was 
an extraordinary display of poultry, in 
beauty and size not to be equalled. A 
3Iuscovy duck was exhibited, weighing no 
less than nine pounds. Sir Charles Morgan 
presided, and distributed the prizes, twenty- 
two in number. Cups were liberally pro- 
mised at the next year’s show — ^for the best 
Glamorgan ox, from any county ; for the 
best Scotch yearling bull ; for tlie best two- 
year old Scotch heifer, from any county ; 
for the best Hereford ox ; for the best five 
acres of turnips. 

Mr. Webbe Hall, the persevering advo- 
cate of the daims of the agiiculturist to 
legislative protection, has addressed a very 
long letter to Mr. Robinson, the President 
of the Board of Trade, enforcing the right 
of the petitioners to such protection, by 
means of the imposition of heavy duties on 
foreign grain imported ; and showing the 
inefficacy of the present com bill to its de- 
clared object We ton but guard our read- 
ers against the plausible doctHnes of this 
zealous and certainly able advocate, be- 
cause, however apparently luminous Mi 
illustrations may seem, we cannot entertidn 
a moment’s doubt that the agriculturist will 
find little of the hoped relief firom the 
ekpedh^ he jmiposes* With nmilar 
views Mv. H. has afltowered the letter ad- 
dressed by Lord Nugeht to. Mr* Baker, in 
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which his Lordship discourages the forma- 
tion ofassociations to petition the le^ature. 

The agricultural reports, publiBhed in 
the various country papers, contain scaxicely 
any thing beyond a reiteration of com- 
plaints, which have but too much founda- 
tion in the incipient calamities of farmers 
and their labourers. We say incipient, for 
the hill effects of the fall are onlj ban- 
ning to be felt. Distresses for rents and 
tithes, or lenient remissions, am but too 
general, however, already. This is not a 
state of things to oontinue; for the one 
class will never be long content to bestow, 
or the other to receive, as alms, sums which 
they ought to give and claim in the nature 
of rights, either on the score of property or 
as the earnings of industry. The substi- 
tution of any other expedient, however be- 
nevolent on the one side, and however 


gratefully acknowledged on the other, tends 
to lower the noble and necessary feeling of 
independence,, and to produce intellectual 
and moral degradation. The business of 
agriculture at this season is not very urgent, 
or very actively pursued, and has of course 
suffered interruption from the late severe 
frosts, which have injured the turnips, but 
not materially, and cut down the flourish- 
ing appearance of the wheats. The season 
has now relented, and the plough is again 
at work where it is needed. The prices of 
agricultural produce, of every sort, are 
stagnant or receding, except beef, in which 
there is some expectation of a rise. The 
growers of short wool complain, like the 
growers of com, that they are losers by 
their labour. The subject of the distress 
will probably be warmly discussed in Par- 
liament 


Works preparing for Publication, 


WORKS PREPARING 

Dr. Good is preparing for publication. 
The Study of Medicine, comprising its 
Physiology, Patholog}', and Practice. 
These Volumes, in addition to tliat 
lately published on Nosology, and dedi- 
cated by permission to the Collie of Phy. 
sirians, will complete the Author’s Design ; 
aiid constitute an entire Body of Aledical 
Science, equally adapted to the Use of 
Lecturers, Practitioners, and Students. 

Mr. Edwin Atherstone has in the 
Press, Poems entitled. The Last Days of 
Herculaneum, and Abradates and Pan- 
thea. 

In a few days will appear, from the pen 
of Mr. Southey, The Vision of Judgment. 

Miss Baillie’s Metrical Legends of Ex- 
alted Characters, a Poem, in 4to. is near- 
ly ready. 

The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullus, 
translated, with Preface and Notes, by the 
Hon. George Lamb, will shortly appear. 

Memoirs, of James Earl Waldegrave, 
KG. one of his Majesty’s Privy Council 
in tlic Reign of George 11, are in the Press. 

An Itinerary of the Rhone, including 
part of the Southern C/oast of |France, by 
John Hughes, AM. will be shortly pub- 
li^ed. 

Madame Ad^e du Thon is about to 
publish, in the French language, a 
Histoij of the Sect of Friends, with a No- 
tice of Mrs. Fry «nd Newgate Prison, in 
one ydumet l!^o. 

Mr. Hazlitt has in the Press, a Volume 
entitled, Essays on Character. 

The Union of the Roses, a Tale of the 
fifteenth Century, in Six Cantos, is in the 
Press. 

Henry Schultze, a Tale \ The Savoyard, 
a French Republican'^s Story, with Qther 
Poems, are preparing for Pu^cation. 


FOB PUBLICATION. 

Memoirs of the last Nine Years of tlic 
Reign of George II, by Horace Walpole, 
Earl of Orford, from the Original MSS. 
as left by his Lordship’s Will, will soon 
appear in 2 Vols. 4to. 

Memoirs of the IJfe of the Right Hon. 
\Villiam Pitt, by Bishop Tomline, art 
in the Press. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai, by 
the late J. L. Burckhardt, are in the Press. 

A Work entitled Practical Economy, or 
Hints for the Application of Modern Dis- 
coveries to the Purposes of Domestic Life, 
is preparing for publication. 

Captain Batty has in the Press, a 
Narrative of the Campaign of the left 
wing of* the Allied Army under the Duke 
of Wellington, from the passage of the 
Bedasso in 1813, to the end of 1814, with 
Plates. 

lietteis from the Havanna, by an offleial 
British Resident; containing a Statistical 
Account of the Island of Cuba, &c. pre- 
sent state of the Slave Trade, and the Pro- 
gress made in its abolition, are in the 
Press. 

The Rev. J. Hodgson is preparing for 
publication, the second Volume of his His- 
tory of Nortlmmberland, which will con- 
tain the History of the Parishes in Castle 
Ward. 

Mr. Haden, of Sloane-strect, is about 
to wblish a Monthly Journal of Medicine, 
addressed principaUy to unprofessional 
persons.— The Work will teach the pre- 
vention, rather than the cure, of disorders ; 
at the «ame time that it will point out how 
the friends of the sick may, in the best 
way, assist their medical men in his treat- 
ment, and otherwise show how health may 
be preserved and disease warded off. 
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WORKS LATELY VUDLISHEF. 


Antiquities, 

A History of Northumberland, in three 
Parts. By the Rev. John Hodgson, Sec. 
to the Newcastle A.S. Vol. V. being the 
First Volume of Part III ; and containing 
an exact Record and Historical Papers. 
4to. demy, 2Z. 2s. Royal Paper 3/. is. 
Jiiof^ruphy. 

Tlie Life of the late George Hill, DD. 
By George Cook, DD. 8vc. With a 
Portrait. I Os. Gd. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary of 
celebrated Men, for 1821. Ovo. 15s. 

The Life of Voltaire, with interesting 
Particulars respecting his Death. By F. 
II. Standish, Esq. 8vo. 12.y. 

Drama Novels^ 

Society and Solitude ; a NovcL By 
innes Iloolc, Esq. J vols. \5s. 

Calthorpc, or Fallen Fortunes ; a Novel. 
3 vols. 1/. D. 

Kenilworth. By the Author of ‘‘ Wa- 
verley,” Ate. &c. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 

1/. 11a*. GJ. 

Mirandohi ; a Tragedy. By Barry 
Cornwall. 8vo. 4.?. (!d. 

Traits and Trials ; a Novel. 2 vols. 14^. 
Such is the World ; a Novel. 3 vols. 
U Is. 

Scheming ; a Novel. 3 vols. IZ. Is. 
Education. 

A Clue for Young Latinists, and Non- 
Latinists, to trace the Origin, &c. of Nouns 
and Verbs. By John Carey, LLD. 12mo. 
2s. bound. 

A Grammar of Universal Gtography, 
and of Elementary Astronomy. By Alex. 
Jamieson. IGnio. 3«. 6d. bound. 

The Mother’s Book ; exemplifying Pes- 
talozzi’s Plan of awakening the Under- 
standing of Children. By P. H. Pullen. 
12mo. 6 * 5 . boards. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis ('Ipera. Ex Editi- 
onibus Oliveti et Ernesti sedula recensione 
accurata Johannis (3arey, LLD. Correctly 
printed, in 12 Pocket Volumes. 3/. 125. 
boards. 

Law. 

A Report of the Case of Bills of Ex- 
change, made payable at Bankers, as de- 
cided in the House of Lords; with an 
Appendix. By Richard Bligh, Esq. 8vo. 
35. Gd. 

Howell’s State Trials. Vol. XXIX; 
or, 8th of the Continuation. Royal 8vo. 
11. Il5. 6J. boards. 

The Exclusion of the Queen from the 
Litur^, historically and legally considered. 
By a Barrister. 8vo. 25. 

' The Prerogatives of the Queen Consort 
of England, ^s. 


Medicine., Surgery^ and Physiology. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Gravel, Calculus, and other Dis- 
eases connected with a deranged Operation 
of the Urinary Organs. By William Prout, 
MD. FRS. 8vo. 7^. Gd. boards. 

An Essay on Sea Bathing ; in preserv- 
ing Health ; and as a Remedy in IMsease ; 
especially Nervous, Scrophulous, &<% By 
•T. W. Williams, Member of the College 
of Surgeons, London. 12mo. 5s. Gd. 

Cases illustrating the improved Treat- 
ment of Stricture in the Urethra and Rec- 
tum. By James Amott. 8vo. 45. 6 J. 

A Dictionary of (Chemistry, on the Basis 
of Mr. Nicholson’s ; in which the Princi- 
ples* of the Science are investigated anew. 
By Andrew Ure, MD. 8vo. 1/. I 5 . bds. 

Practical Observations in Midwifery ; 
with a Selection of Cases. By John Rams- 
botliam, MD. ovo. Part I. IO 5 . Gd. 

Practical Observations on C’hronic Affec- 
tions of the Digestive Organs, and on 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders. By John 
'Ihonias, MD. 8vo. G 5 . 

Illustrations of the great Operations of 
Surgery. By Charles BeJl. Part I. Plates 
coloured. 1/. I 5 . 

Miscellaneous. 

History of the several Italian Schools of 
Painting ; with Observations. By J. T- 
James, MA. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 

A few plain Directions for Persons in- 
tending to proceed as Settlers to his Ma- 
jesty’s Province of llpper Canada, in 
North America; containing also a short 
Sketch of the Author’s Voyage across the 
Atlantic, in June, 1810. By an English 
Farmer, settled in Upper Canada, l^o. 
With a Map. 35. Gd. boards. 

Italy, and the Italians in the 10th Cen- 
tury. With an Appendix. Ily a foreign 
Officer in the British Service. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Chess; founded on a 
Plan of progressive Improvement. By 
the late J. H. Sarratt, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. IO5. 

IMiraculous Prophecies and Prediedons 
of eminent Men, particularly in England 
and France. 18mo. 5s. boards. 

Universal Science ; or the Cabinet of 
Nature and Art : comprising various Selec- 
tions ^m useful Discoveries in the Arts 
and Sciences. By Alex. Jamieson. 2 vol& 
12mo. I65. 

Constandne and Eugene ; or, an Evening 
at Mount Vernon. 8vo. 35. 

Poetry. 

Picturesque Pi§ty, illustrated by 48 
Engravings, and an Original Poem to each. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 2 vols. 65 . 

AIsop, in Rhyme, with some Originals. 
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By Jefferys Taylor; embellished by 72 
Plates. 12mo. 4«. neatly half-bound. 

What is life ? and other Poems. By 
Thomas Bailey. 18mo. 3^. 6d. boards. 

Select Works of the British Poets ; with 
Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. 10 vols. royal 
IBmo. 3/. Post 18mo. 21. 

Politics^ and Political Economy. 

The Declaration of the People of En- 
gland to their Sovereign Lord the King. 
8vo. D. 6d. 

Selections from the Queen's Answers to 
various Addresses presented to her. Witli 
an Introduction. 8vo. 2«. 6^. 

The Substance of the Speech of J. (i. 
Lambton, Esq. MP. at tlie Durham 
County Meeting, Dec. 13. 8vo. D. 

An Address to the Queen. 8vo. D. 6d. 


A Letter to tlie Hon. and Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, on the 
Subject of the Queen. By Paul Hartford, 
Es^. 8vo. 3«. 

Theology. 

Hulsean Lectures for 1820. Twenty 
Discourses preached before the University 
of Cambridge in 1820, at the liecture 
founded by the Rev. John llulse. By the 
Rev. C. Benson, MA. 8vo. 12&‘. boards. 

Tracts on the Divinity of Christ, and on 
the Repeal of the Statute against Blas- 
phemy. By the Bishop of St. David’s. 
8vo. 12jy. boards. 

The Scripture Testimonies to the Divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ, collected and illus- 
trated. By the Rev. G. Holden, MA. 
8vo. lOr. M. 


NEW PATENTS. 


James Ransome, of Ipswich, iron-foun- 
der, and Robert Ransome, of Colchester, 
iron-founder, for an improvement upon on 
invention by James Ransome, for which ho 
now hath a patent, Juncl, 1816, for cer- 
tain improvements on ploughs. — Nov. 28tli. 

William Kendrick, of Birmingham, 
chemist; for a combination of apparatus 
for extracting a tanning matter from bark 
and other substances containing such tan- 
ning matter. — ^Dec. 5th. 

Thomas Dobbs, of Smallbrook-street, 
Birmingham, for a mode of uniting to- 
gether, or plating, tin upon lead. — Dec. 0th. 

John Moore, Jim. of Castle-street, Bris- 
tol ; for a certain machine or machinery, 
which may be worked by steam, by water, 
or by gas, as a moving power. — Dec. 9th. 

WiUiam Mallet, of Marlborough-street, 
Dublin, for improvements on locks, appli- 
cable to doors, and to other purposes. — 
Dec. 14th. 


George Vaughan, of Sheffield; for a 
blowing machine, on a new construction, 
for the fusing and heating of metals, smelt- 
ing of ores, and supplying blast for various 
other purposes — ^Dec. 14th. 

Andrew Timbrell, of the Old South 
Sea House, l^ndon, for an improvement 
of the rudder and steerage of a ship or ves- 
sel. — Dec. 22d. 

Sir M’illiam Congreve, Bart, of Cccil- 
street, Strand, for improvements in printing 
in one, two, or more colours Dec. 22d. 

William Pritchard, of l^ecds, for im- 
provements in an apparatus to save fuel, 
and for the more economical consumption 
of smoke in shutting fire-doors and air-flues 
in Bteam-fngine boilers, drying-pans, and 
brewing pans, other fire-doors and air-flues. 
—Dec. 22d. 

Marc Isambard Brunei, of Chelsea, for 
a pocket copying-press, and also improve- 
ments on copying.presses. — Dec. 22d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Thp Hon. C. G. Perceval, Instituted to the rec- 
tory of Calverton, liucks, on the prese iitatioii of 
hU father Lord Arden.— Tlie Hon. uud llev, VV, 
Leonard Addint;ton, son of Lord Sidinouth, insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Poole, Wilts.— The Kev. 
J. SavHle Ogle, to the new prebend of Durham 
cathedral, in the room of the Hon. Anchitel Grey, 
regighed.— The llev. J. H. St. John of Daliol Col- 
lege, to the recCo|y of Mourton, in Dorsetshire. 


CAMBHIDOfi.— The Norrislnn Prise adjudged 
to Mr. Kenelm Dteby, BA. uf Trinity College, 
for an Essay, showing from the civil, moral, and 
religious state of mooklad at the time of Christ’s 
iiipesrahe^ bow Dir the re^tiesi this religion 
met with, IS a proof of its Divliie origin.— The 
HiObsm Prise, adjudged to the Rev. R. Brouj^, 
BA.'OfBemKft College, for s dlaieitatloii on ttie 
Ittlportsiiee of Nsliiral Relif^siL 


*<ir William Browne’s Medals.— Subjects for the 
present year. 

Tor the Greek Ode : 

’fixiavbf 6 

For the Latin Ode : 

Maria Scotorum Keglna. 

For (be Epigrams : 

a/iia 

Person Prise.— The pMsage fixed upon for the 
present year Is, 


Shakspeare, Othello. Act I. Scene III. Othello’s 
Apology. 

Begtonlflg with 


•* And till she comes, as tmly as toHeaven.” 
And ending With 

Here comes the Lady, let.her witness It.” 
The metre to be 'Fragicum larablenm Trimetmui 
Acataleeticoiu* 
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OXFOHD* Dec. ao.— The following lubjects are 
proposed for the Chanoellon Prizes, for the en» 
ailing year, viz.— 

Four l4itin Verses— El ensis. 

For au English Essay— The study of Modern 
History. 

For a Latin Essay— De Auguriis et Auspioils 
apud Antiquos. 

The first of the above subjects is intended for 
those Gentlemen of the University who have not 
exceeded four years from the time of their MatrU 
culation ; and the other two for such as have ex> 
ceeded four, but not completed seven years. 


Sir Roger Newdl»tC*8 Prtze.«»F<kr the best com- 
position in English Verse, not contalniitg either 
more or fewer than fifty lines, by au Under (ira- 
dilate, who has riot exceeded four years from the 
lime of lijs malricuiatioa. — Pesstuin. 

The Kev. J. Johnson, DD. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, admitted Doctor in Divinity, Grand 
Compounder. — The Rev. J. Griffiths, MA. of 
Oueen’s College, admitted Baciielor and Doctor 
in Divinity, Grand Compounder. —T. J. Morris 
of Queea*s College, admiued Bachelor and Doc- 
tor in Divinity. 


BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 

[ T distinguishes London Commissions, C tliose of the country.] 


Gazette — Dec, 23. 

Barton, Henry, Paul's-Oay, Kent, miller. Atts. 
Clarke and Faulkner, Saddler’s-hall, Cheapside, 
London. T. 

Bryon, Win. Hammersmith, Middlesex, brandy, 
merchant. Att. Brown, (/omtnerciai-sale-rooms, 
Mincing-lanc, London. T. 

Bulkley, George Wilford, QiU‘cn-strefct,H}inover- 
squafe, wine- importer. Att. Dyne, 5i>, Liu- 
coln*8-inn-fields, l^ondon. T. 

Bunvon, Oorge, Jerusiiloin coffee-house. Corn- 
hill, London, mu-tter-inuriner. Att. Lutiriier, 
(iray*h-inn>s(]na:e. T. 

Chapman, CImrIeb William, Addinirton-place, 
Cuinberwell, Surrey, stock-broker. Att. Hut- 
chison, Crown-court, Thrcudneedle-slreet, Lou- 
don. T. 

Chapman, Thompson, junior, Newcastle-iipon- 
Tvne, itiuster-niuriner. Att. Bowman, Broad- 
strcct-buildiiigs, London. T. 

Graddou, Edwaid, Nassau-strect, Middlesex-iios- 
pital, Middlesex, plano-forte-maker. Atts. W. 
and D. Hicliardbon, Walbrook, London. T. 

Hall, Henry Bonham, Thames Ditton, Surrey, 
maltster. Att. Gude, 44, Bedford -row, Ixmdon. 
T. 

Harris, Henry, Chipperfleld-wood Mill, Hert- 
ford, grocer, Att, Martindale, Gray’s-iun, l^on- 
don. 

Jackson, George, Birmingham, Warwick, grocer. 
Atts. Alexander and Holme, New-iua, Lon- 
don. C. 

Marsh, Edmund, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, grocer. 
Att. Baitye, 20, Chancery-laue, London. C. 

Miller, James Campbell, and Andrew Miller, Bi- 
shopsgate -street, London, merchants. Att. Van 
Sanduii, 26, Nicholas-lanc, I.iombard-street. T. 

Molineux, Michael, Birmingham, Warwickshire, 

S 'oeer. Atts. Ivongand Austin, Hoi born -court, 
ray*8-inn, London. C. 

Ockley, Vincent, Terringlon, Norfolk, general- 
shopkeeper. Att. Nelson, 7, Barnard’s-inn, Hol- 
born, London. C. 

Richardson, James, Manchester, joiner. Atts. 

Hurd and Johnson, Temple, London. C. 

Rocse, Thomas, Liverpool, optician. Att. James, 
Ely.place, London. C. 

Ross, Alexander, and James Murray, Leadenhall- 
buildings, Gracccliurch-street, London, mer- 
chants. Atts. Tomlinson, Thomson, Baker, 
and Smith, 13, King’s Arms-yard, Colcman- 
strect. T. 

Singleton, Joseph, Lay Moor, in Golcar, Hud- 
dersfield, York, clothier. Attorneys Clarke, 
Richards, and Medcalf, ChauceryJane, Lon- 
don. C. 

Spurrier, James, and John Barker, Bellbrough- 
toii, Worcester, scythe-manufacturers. Atts. 
Jenumgs and Bolton, 4, Elm-court, Temple, 
London. C. 

Tweed, Thomas Littell, Boreham, Essex, potato- 
merebaut. Atts. Druce and Sou, Billiter^square, 
London. T. 

Wren, Ann, and Edward Wren, Reading, Berks, 
butchers. Atts. Adlington and Gregory, Bedford- 
row, London. C. 

Wright, John, Bloorofield-oottage, Vauxhall-turn- 
pike, Surrey, wine-merchant. Att. Martindale, 
Gray’s-lnn-squi^e, London. T. 



Gazette — Dec. 26. 

Courtney, Thoina*;, Oxfoixl cofTce-honse, Strand, 
Middlebcx, cotfee-housr-keeper. Atts. Dennett, 
Grave-, lUxendale, and Tntliain, King’s Arms- 
yaul, t’oleman-htreet, IiOndt)n. T. 

Edwards, Tlioinas, Alton, Southampton, iron- 
moiiifer. Att. Dyne, b9, Lincoln’s-inu-fields, 
London. C. 

Fell, Henry, Walbrook, London, merchant. Atts. 
Clarke, (Mnrke, and Cnlliiigtou, 8, Little St, 
Thomas Apobtle. T. 

Harrison, Wade Henrv, Farnsfield, Nottingham, 
victualler. Alt. Stevenson, 8, Lined n’s-inn, 
London. C. 

Holt, Matthew, Stoke, Coventry, watchmaker. 
Att. Edmunds, Exchequer office of Pleas, Liu- 
edn’s-inn, J^ondon. C. 

Kidd, William, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen<dra- 
per. Atts. Bell and Brodrick, Bow Churchyard, 
Cheapside, London. C. 

Oft’er, liobert, Bathwiolc, Somerset, plalsterer. 
Atts. Ncthcrbde and Baron, io, Essex-street, 
Strand, London. C. 

Gazette — Dec. 30. 

Barehead, Thomas, New Mai ton, Yorkshire, corn- 
factor. Att. Wilson, Grevillc-street, Hntton- 
gardeii, London. C. 

Beilis, Joseph, Chester, grocer. Atts. Milne and 
Parry, Temple, London. C. 

Boyii, John, Crutched-friars, London, merchant. 
Att. Le Blanc, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
T. 

Farrar, George, Commercial Sale-rooms, Mincing- 
lane, London, merchant. Atts. Nind and Cot- 
teril, 32, Tiirogmorton -street. T. 

Knight, Thomas, Cbipping-Sodbury, Gloucester, 
dealer in wine. Att. Burfoot, 2, King’s Beach- 
walk, Temple, London. C. 

Marshall, William, Regent-street, St. .John the 
Evangelist, Westminster, statuary. Att. Addis, 
Park-street, Westminster. T. 

Mayor, Elijah, and James Keelii^, Shelton, Staf- 
ford, factors. Att. Edmunds, Exchequer-office, 
Lined n*s-inn, London. C. 

Mitchell, Edward, and Samuel Mitchell, Norwich, 
wine-merchants. Att. Holtaway, Tooke’s-couit, 
Chancery-lane, I^ndoti, C. 

Reddell, Joseph Hadley, Balsal-hea’h, Moseleji 
sword-cutler. Atts. Swain, Stevens, Maples, 
Pearse, and Hunt, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, 
London. C. 

Reed, Hayter, Mill-street, Beruiondsey, Surrey, 
corn-dealer. Atts. Sudlow, Francis^^aiid Urqu- 
hart, 4, Monument-yard, London. T. 

Rolllnson, Robert, Great Whclnetham, Suffolk, 
miller. Att. Wayman, Bury St. Edmund’s, Lon- 
don. C. 

Stibbs, Joseph, Cully Hall, Bitton, Gioucester» 
yeoman. Atts. Aiflingtou and Gregory, Bed- 
ford row, London. C. 

Wylie, William, Southampton-row, Bioomsburyi 
Middlesex, roerchMit. Att. PU^toOi Kuttoo-gar- 
dcB, LoadOD. T. 
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€razette—-Jan. 2. 

Bal1«7» Joseph, Birmim^hain, grocer. Atts. Long 
and Anstin, Holboni-court, <Jray*s-lna, Lon- 
don. 0. 

Brnggenkate, Gerardns Albcrtus Ten, 47, Jdttle 
East Cheap, London, inerchant. Att. itson, 
Devonsh Ire-street, Bisbopsgate-street. T. 

Blgie, William, Ruawarp, York, merchant. Atts. 
Milne and Parry, Temple, liondon. 0. 

Hardman, Edmund, Liverpool, merchant. Atta. 
Adlington and Gregory, Bedford-row, London. C. 

Hewitt, Robert, North Shields, Northumberland, 
linen-draper. Atts. Bell and Brodrick, Bow 
chnrcbyarri, Cheapsido, London. C. 

Laudles, John, and James Landies, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, merchants. Atts. Raine, North, and 
Smart, 11, Klng*8-beuch-walk, Temple, Lon- 
don. C. 

Parso^ Richard, senior, Richard Parsons, Jnnior, 
and Thomas Parsons, Lyncombe and Widcoinbe, 
Somerset, corn-factors. Att. Potts, Serjeunt’s- 
inn, Fleet street, liOndon. C. , 

Reynolds, Richard, Shobrookc, Devonshire, tan- 
ner. Atts. Hurd and Johnson, 7, King's Bench- 
walk, Temple, London. C. 

Shillito, William, Chapel Allerton, Leeds, York, 
dealer in cattle. Att. Wilson, Greville-street, 
HattOn-garden, lx>ndon. C. 

Swan, William, Shiftimll, Salop, tailor. ^Atts. 
Williams and White, Lincoln*8 inn, London. C. 

Webb, George, Corn hill, London, dealer. Arts. 

■ Reynal and Ogle, Lord Mayor's Court-othce, 
Royal Exchange. T. 

Gazette^-Jan» G. 

Butler, Sarah, Sheraton Magna, Wilts, inn- 
holder. Atts. Dax, Son, and Meredith, 29, <iuild- 
ford -street, London. C. 

Carter. Hiehard, Hertford, farmer. Atts. W. and 
D. Richardson, Walhrook, London. T. 

Dellin, Thomas, Birmingham, dealer and chap- 
man. Att. Taylor, VValbrook, 1/ondoti. C. 

Ellis, Samuel, and (Jeorge Glover, AUleragate- 
street, London, drvsulters. Att. Mortis, 1, 
Oobonrg-terrace, Horseferry-road, Wes-tinin- 
ster. T. 

Facey, Isaac, Bishopsgate-street-withln, I/Ondon, 
pastry-cook. Att. Gray, IJH, Tyson -pi sice, 
kingslund-rond. T. 

Glasscott, Rarachias, Cheapslde, London, jewel- 
ler. Att. Lawlcdtfe, Gray's-iun-lane. T. 

Hatton, John, Oferton, Chester, miller. Atts. 
Hurd and Johnson, Tenmle, J/ondoii. C. 

Landies, Ueoige, Lower Tharaes-street, lyontlon, 
fish-factor. Att. Lang, 197, Feuchuich-strect. 
T 

Parkinson, George, Kailswortb, Lancashire, tan- 
ner. Atts. Willis, Clarke, and Watson, Warii- 
fbrd-cnurt, Throgmorton -street, liondon. 

Plaskctt, John, iXockhead, Southwark, Surrey, 
Btove-merchnnt. Att. Lung, 107, Fonchiirch- 
street, I^ondon. T. 

Shuffre^, Thoina.s, Broadway, Worcester, grocer. 
Atts. Bousfield and Williams, Bouverie street, 
London. C. 

Vipond, George, I.udgure-hill, London, linen- 
draper. Att. Harman, Wine-olfice-court, Fleet- 
•treet. T. 


Gazette — Jan, 0. 

Abitbol, Moses, Bond-street, St. James, INfiddle- 
sex, merchant. Atts. FiVitt and Kixou, Huydon- 
square, Minories, I^ndon. T. 

Allen, Campbell, Sbad Thames, Surrey, lighter- 
man. Att. Carter, I^r«l Mayor's Court-ofiice, 
Itoyal Exchange, ].,ondoii, T. 

Coombs, Wniium, Norton St. Philip, Somerset, 
batches Atts. Perkins and Franiplon, 2, Hol- 
born-court, Gray's-iiin, London. C. 

Douglas, Thomas, J^ndon, merchant. Att. 
Maugham, Great St. Helen's, Blshopsgate- 
street. C. 

Dumont, James Lewis, Austin-friars, London, 
merchant. Atts. Kaye, Freshfield, and Kaye, 
New Bank-buildings, Ixindon, T. 

Jennings, John, Sittingbome, Kent, innkeeper. 

. Atts* Brace and Monins, Essev-court, Temple, 
London. C. 


Kerby, William, Margate, Kent, coach-maker. 
. Atts, Hall Aod Willett, Great' James-street, 
Bedibrd-row, London. C. . > 


Mellmish, OeoiWe, Credlton, Devonshire, tanner. 

Att. Bratton, oft. Old Broad-street, London. C. 
Pef^on, Thomas, Hippcrholine-cuin-Brlghouse, 
Halifiix, Yorkshire, butcher. Att. Wiglesworth, 
Gray's-inn, London. C. 

Senior, John Hanson, Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
oil-crusher. Atts. Rosser and Son, Bartlett’s- 
buildinj(s, Hoi born, l.iondon. C, 

Shand, irancis, Liverpool, iron-merchant. Att. 
Battyc, Chaiicery-laue, London. C. 


Gazette^^on. 13- 

Carter, Solomon, FetterJane, London, tavcfn- 
keeper. Att. Parton, Bow-church -yard, L^n- 
don. T. 

Coates, Charles, Stanton Drew, Somerset, dealer. 
Atts. Kourdilluii hiid Hewitt, Bread-street, 
Cheapside, London. C. 

Forster, Thomas, William-street, Newingloii , 
Surrey, builder. Atts. Smith. Gell, and Roberts, 
New Basinghall-street, l./ondon. T, 

Judd, James, Derby, innkeeper. Att. Lever, 
Gray's-Inn. C. 

Macnin, David Cohen, Cornhill, London, iner- 
ehaut. Atts. Clare and Dickinson, Frederick's- 
placc, Old Jewry, London. T. 

Malcolm, William, Great St. Helen's, London, 
inerchant. Att. Bowman, BroadrStreet-build- 
ings, I>ondon. T. 

Ryder, Thomas, and James Nasmyth, FeiichurCh« 
street, London, merchant. Atts. Wadeson and 
Son. Austin Friars. 

Shingles, Samuel, 41, Basinghall-street, London, 
factor. Att. Willmms, Rt'd Lion-square, Lon- 
don. T. 

Simmons, Edward, Stanwav, and Thomas Sim- 
mons, Winchcomb, dealers in limber. Atts. 
Darke, ('hurch, and Darke, :k>, Red Lioii- 
snuare, London. (\ 

T^lor, John, Shefheld, York, merchant. Att, 
Bigg, -SoutInunptoU' buildings, Chancery-lane, 
London. ('. 

Thatcher, Thomas Mellish, Hnngerford-wharf, 
Hungerford-street, Strand, coal-merchant. Att. 
Carpenter, ft, Fiirnival’s-inn, Hoi born. T. 

Turner, Robert, Liverpool, dealer. Att. Chester, 
3, Staple-iiin, Loadoii. C. 

Wall, Richard, St. Thomas the Apostle, Devon, 
innkeeper. Atts ('ollett, Wimburn, and Col- 
le t, Cnancery-lane, London. C. 

White, John, Southamnron-row, Russell-sijunre, 
Middlesex, dyer. Att. i'urton, Bow-churth-yuril^ 
London. T. 


Gazette— Jail, 16. 

Baggott, James, Bromvard, Hereford, skinner. 

Alls. \VfBiains and White, Llncolu's-iiiu Oid- 
' si^Qure, London. ('. 

Billing, John Humphries, junior, Soutliampton- 
rowi Paddington, Middle.>«e,Y, flour-factor. .Atts. 
Dmce and Son, Billiter-squarc, ].(Onduu. T. 
Chiirleswurth, John, Cnrr-green, York, clothier. 
Atts. Clark, Richards, and Medcalf, (')iari- 
cery-lane, ijondon. C. 

Christy, John, Old Gravel-lane, Middlesex, mas- 
ter-mariner. Att. Sheflicld, Great Prescott- 
street, Goodman’s-fields. T. 

Dnffield, Wiliiam, Darhistoii, Stafford, nal]-nm- 
nufacturer. .Atts. Swain and Co. Old Jewry, 
London. C. 

Durkin, William, and James Durkin, Southamp- 
ton, ship-builders. Alt. Roe, Temple-clmmbers, 
Fleet-street, London. C. 

Forrest, Thomas, Liverpool, wine-merchant. Atts. 

Adliugton and Gregory, Hedtord-row, Jiomlon. 
Gilbert, William Ralph, l^eicester, woolstaiiler. 
Att. Taylor, John-strect, BedforU-row, J.aiii- 
don. C. 

Hennell, David, Kettering, Northampton, draper. 

Att. Nelson, Barnard's-inn, London. 0. 
Holland, Benedict, High-street, Shadwell, Afid- 
dlesex, corn-chandler. Att. Dimes, 18, Friday- 
street, London. T. 

Hope, Thoriias, Sandwich, Kent, hoymun. Att. 
Starr, Canterbury. C. 

Lister, John, and Benjamin Lister, Leeds, York, 
woolstapler. Atts. Jacomb and Bentley, 07, 
Basinghall-street, I.^ndon. C. 

'Macdonald, Hector, junior, Liverpool, merchant. 
Atts. Dlackstock and Bunco, King's Benciv- 
w'ulk, Teiuplo, Loudon, ' 
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Webbt TbomM, Warwick, home-dealer. Att. 
Wortham, Castle-street, Holbom, I^ndon. C. 

Parscy, Samuel, Tronmoofror-row, City-road, Mid- 
dlesex, oilman. Att. Young, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion-house, London. T. 

Boynolds, Henry, Onnskirk, Lancaster, liquor- 
raerchnnt. Atts. Lowe and liower, Southamp- 
tou-bulldings, Chanccry-lane, Jjondon. C. 

Sanders, John, Ivvbridgc, Devon, tanner. Att. 
Howden, 66, Alderinanbury, London. C. 

Smith, William, Naburn (iranpe, York, corn- 
factor. Atts. Sweet, Stokes, and Carr, 6, Ba- 
singhal 1-street, London. C. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gazette — Dec, 23 to Jan> 16. 

Calloway, Robert, merchant, Dundee. 

Smeliie, William, merchant, Haniiltou. 

Watson, John, plumber and tin-plate-manufac- 
turer, Dundee. 

Patterson, Richard, merchant, Edinburgh. 

Anderson, John, and co. and David Anderson, as 
an indWidual, incfciiants, Clasgow. 

Crawford, James, and Andrew Crawford, as a 
company, and as individuals, merchants, Glas- 
gow. 

Milligan, Janies, cattle-dealer, Boghou.se, Craw- 
fordjohn, Lanarkshire. 

Arnold, Thomas, Stockbridge, near Edinlmrgli. 

Lamb, Robert, Henry Kerr, and William Row, 
dealers, Glasgow, 

Kincaid, Thomas, corn-merchant, Ivcith. 

M'Cowaii, James, coal and liiue-mercliaiit, Lanark. 

Buehannan, William, merchant, (ilasgow. 

Gill, John, shin-builder, Aberdeen. 

Slnelair, Daniel, farmer, Glasgow. 

Taylor, Joseph, merchant, Glasgow. 

Blair, James, ship-maater, Dumbarton. 

Fleemlng, John, sen. and James Fleemiag, mer- 
chants, Luugloaii. 

Hume, VV'alter, merchant, Kelso. 

Hyde, David, merchant, Dunoon. 

(Wdv, George, grocer, 'rradestowii, Glasgow. 

Smith, David, grocer, Paisley. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 21. At Brislington, Somersetshire, John 
Gordon, Esq. eldest son of the very Rev. the 
Dean of Liiiciln, to Miss Matthews, late of the 
Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 

23. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, W, Gordon, 
Esq. of Hufheld', in the county of Heill'ford, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of W. Wingfield, £sq. 
and niece to the Earl of Digby. 

27. At St. George’s, Hanover-snuare, W. Fuller- 
ton Lindsay Carnegie, Esq. otSpynie anti Boy- 
sack, county of Angus, to the Right Hon. Lauy 
Jane Christian Carnegie, fourth daughter of 
the Earl of Northesk. 

26. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, bv the Rev. K. 
Chaplin, Edward Holroyd, Esq. tliird son of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Holroyil, to Caroline, young- 
est daughter of the late 'Chas. Pugsley, Esq. of 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 

1831. Jan. 2. At Liverpool, T. Rodlck, Esq. to 
Judith, youngest daughter of Robert Preston, 
Esq. of Bcvington-lodge, Lancashire. 

— At Leeds, the Rev. G. Walker, MA. rector of 
Papworthy, Everard, Cambridgeshire, and head 
master of' the I^eeds Gramninr School, to Ellen, 
eldest daughter of F. Drown, Esq. of Park- 
place, Leeds. 

— At St. tieorge's, Hanover-sqiiare, by the Rev. 
Dr. Stauier Clarke, ('haplain of the Household 
to his Majesty, C. Millar, Esq. of H. M. S. 
Severn, to Juliana Freeman, only child of the 
late Peter Atkins, Esq. of the Royal Navy. 

8k At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the T.«ord 
Bishop of London, the Rev. Fred. SnlUvaii, 
third son of the late Sir, H. J, Sullivan, of 
Thames Ditton, Bart to Arabella Jane Wilmot, 
only daughter of the late V. H. Wilmot, of 
Farnborough, Hants, Esq. and of the Right Hon. 
Lady Dacre. 

— The Rev. E. H. Owen, rector of Cound. to Mis.s 
HinchclllTe, grai^dauglUer of the late Bishop 
of Peterbofoiighflmd niece to Lord Crewe. 


8. Sir Robert Steela, la Emily, daughter of the 
late W. Clarke, Esq. of Beemlstcr, Dorsetshire. 

4. Thomas Blake, Esq. of Doctors’ Commons, ta 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the late W. Palmer, 
Esq. of Great VarmODth. 

9. At Wolverhampton, the Hoo. Capt. Jocellne 
Percy, R. N. son of the Earl of Beverley, and 
constn to his Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, to Sopliia Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Moreton Walhouse, Esq. of Hatherton, Stafford, 
shire. 

— > Major-Gen. Robt. Douglass, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of W. Packer, Esq. formerly of Char- 
lotte-street, Bloomsbury. 

— At St. George’s, Hauover-square, T. Cockayne, 
Esq. of Icklcford-house, In the county of Hert- 
fom, to Mary Ann Amelia, widow of (ieorgo 
Edwards, Esq. late of Lynn, and of W'inipor«- 
street. 

— Capt. Charles Cunliffe Owen, RN. to Miss 
Mary Peckwell, daughter of Mr. Serjeant Bios, 
set, Deputy Recorder of Cambridge. 

11. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, John Reid, MD. 
of GrenvUIe-street, Brunswick-square, to Eliz. 
Jesser, second daughter of W. Starch, Esq. of 
Soutbampton-street, Bloomsbury.«quare. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square. the Rev, Dr.’ 
Bond, of Lambeth, Surrv, and of the city of 
Brislpl, to Mary Ann, relict of the lute John 
Olney Berkley, Esq. of Wickham, Kent. 

— By the Hon. and Rev. Richard Cost; at Mary-Ic- 
bone church, Capt. the Hon. E. Cast, MP, 
Equery to liis Royal Highness Prince Leopold, 
to Mary Ann, only daughter of the late L. W. 
Boode, Esq. 

— James Bennert, Esq. of Cadbuiy-house, to 
Annubella, daughter of the Rev. W. F. Wick- 
ham, of Charlton-honse., both in Somersetshire. 

18. At Rosehill-honse, Hants, by Special Licence, 
W the Bishop of Winchester, J. Cruickshank, 
Esq. eldest son of J. CruicKshank, Esq. of 
Langley Park, in the county of Angus, to tl>e 
Right Hon. Lady Anne Letitla Carnegie, se- 
cond daughter of the Earl of Northesk. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Mellendcan, Chas. Ahraliuin I/Csiie, Esq. 
eldest son of Sir John Leslie, Bart, of Warder 
and FIndrassie, to Anne, third danuhter of Adam 
Walker, Esq. of Mairhouselaw, Roxhiirghshlie, 
At .Ayr, Lieut.-Col. J.Muiw, late of the 4*kl resfU 
to Mary Primrose, second daughter of David 
Kennedy, of Kirkmichael. 

At Invercsk-houscjtlic residence of the RightHon. 
J^ady Seuforth, Joshua Henry Mackenzie, Esq. 
Advocate to the Hon, Helen Anne Mackenzie, 
youngest daughter of the late Right Hon. Lord 
Seaforth. 

At Edinburgh, Robt. Harz, Jun. Esq. of Dublin, 
to Eliza, daughter of George Chaliner, Esq. 
formerly of Madras, and lately of Westcoinbe.- 
house, Somersetshire. 

ABROAD. 

At Madras, Capt. Duncan Ogilvie, 21st regt. N. 1- 
to Jane, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Duncan, of 
Ratlio. 

AtVevey, in France, M. Antonie, S. Polegleux de- 
Falconnet, to Sophia, eldest daughter of the late 
W. Faerholine, of Chapel, Esq. 

At Madeira, on board his Majesty’s ship Esk, 
John Telling, Esq. to< Lady Donna Juliana 
Leonora da>Ciiiihu Tclloi 

AtChamberry, (]omte Emile de Grinaldi, nephew 
to his Excellency the (iovernor of Savoy, ta 
Marie Polixene, daughter of the late Marquis 
de la Pierre. 

' BIRTHS. 

Dec. 23. In Grosvenor-place, Countess Munster, 
the lady of the Hanoverian Minister, aeon 
24. At Hewish-house, Dorset, the lady of J. G'. 
Maddison, Esq. a son. 

— At Cambridge, the lady of Sir John Mortlake, 
a son. 

29; At Maxwell-hall, Yorkshire, the-lady of Lient.^ 
Col. Coote, A son. 

1821. %Tan. 1. fn Gloucester-place, the lady of 
G. H. Cherry, Esq. M. P. a daughter. 

2. At Llynon, In the county of Aiiglesea, the lady 
of H. H. Jones, Esq, of Llynon, a daughter. 

5. At Birmingham, the lady of N. H’. 'MairlSfEsq'. 

' 6th dragbofl guards, a son. 



Deaths* 




CPeb. 


9. In 6r. JamM'.plaee, the lady of Woodbln# 
Parish, JuD. Esq. aeon. 

16. VioountesB Carson, a son-and-hetr. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, lady Pringle, of Stitchell, a daugh. 
ter. 

The lady of W. Hay, Esq. of Drommelxler, a son. 

At Edlnbargh, the lady of Major James Hervey, 
a son. 

IN IBELAND. 

In Merrion-sqoare, Ihiblin, the lady of the Count 
de Sails, a son. 

ABBOAD. 

At (thent, the lady of Lleut.-Col. MuUsr, 1st Royal 
Scots, a SOD. 


DIED. 

Dec. 20. Lately at Egham, in her 17th yearJBor- 
bara Matilda, dauj^ter of the late Hon. Thos. 
Wm. Coventry, of North Cray, Kent, and niece 
to the Earl of Coventry. 

— Lately at Belvoir Castle, aged 62. the Hev. Sir 
John Thornton, Hector of Bottisrord, and do- 
mestic Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Rut- 
land. 

— Lately at Froinc, Captain Hassall, formerly of 
the 19th Dragoons. 

— Lately, after a short illness, Joseph Hopkins, 
MD. a celebrated Accoucheur. 

*— Lately, Thos. Jones, Esq. of Llandysilio-hall, 
near Llangollen, Denbighshire. This gentle- 
man was a great admirer of the arts, and a libe- 
ral entertainer of those artists who visited the 
romantic vale of Llangollen. 

Lately at Batli. Lady Christina Eliz. Keith. 

22. At Blshopstrow, Wilts, in his 24th yoa^ the 
Ucv. Edward Montague, youngest son of Ad- 
miral Sir George Montague, G(JB. 

23. In his 7ist year, the Rev. John Thos. Jord.an, 
BD. Rector of Hickling, in Nottinghaiusliire, 
and of Bircholt, In Kent, and many years senior 
tutor of (Atcen’s College, Cninbridge. 

— In his 76th year. Robert Herring, Esq. one of 
the Common Council and Deputy of the Word 
of Farringdou-without. 

26. At her house, in Baker-street, Miss Booth, el- 
dest daughter of the late Benjamin Booth, Esq. 
and sister to I^ndy Ford. 

— lAtely, Anne, widow of Thos. Graliam, Esq. of 
Kinross aud Burleigh, late M. P. for the county 
of Kinross. 

91 . At Ludlow, Chas. Rogers, Esq. of Stanage- 
ark, Radnorshire. 

l.-*>lau. 3. At Bath, after along and severe in- 
disposition, Lieut.-Gen. Monro, of Ensham- 
bouse, Dorsetshire. 

6. At Bath, aged 80. the Hon. Agnesa Yorke, se- 
cond wife and widow of the Lord (Chancellor 
Chas. Yorke, aud mother to the lit. Hon. Chas. 

. Philip Yorke ; to Vice Admiral Sir Jos. Yorke, 
KCB.; and to Caroline, late Countess of St. Ger- 
man's. 

— Ill Duke-street, Westminster, John Lillingstou 
Pownell, Esq. of East Viykehuin, in the county 
of Lincoln, and Provost Marshal-Geii. of the 
Leeward Islands; as he died wi hout issue, his 
estates devolve to Sir (leo. Pownall, at Brighton, 
as does likewise his office. Sir George being the 
last in snccession to the patent. 

7. At Hen grave dial I, Suffolk, after a short illness. 
Lady TlirockBiorton, relict of the late Sir Job n 
Throckmorton, Bart, of Buck land, Berks, and 
Coughton, WarwicHslUre. in her 59th year. 

8. Suddenly, at his house in West-square, Lam- 
beth, Lieut.-Col. Handfield, of the Iloyal Engi- 
neers. in hlAdiSd year. 

— AZ Bath, Capt. Robert Cutbbert, of tbe H. N. 

— At Norton-honse, Devonshire, Lady Jodrcll, re- 
lict of the late Sir Paul Jodrell. 

9 . AtT. W. Money's, Esq. M. P. Mrs. Cuniiipg- 

, hftto, orUe of the Rev. J, W. Cunningham, Vicar 

of Harrow. 

At bis Imuse, Park-plaoe, Mary-Ie-bone, the 
Rev. Frederick Thruston. MA. son of the late 

. Framingham Thiniston, Esq. of Weston Hal), 
Suffolk. 

)0. Francis Drake, Esq. of Wells, in (be county 
of Somerset, Recorder Of that Boraugb, one of 


tiis Malesty^ deputy Lienteoanto fbr that coun- 
^ British Minister at the Court 

12. Henry Chickeley Plowden, Esq. of Newtown- 
park, near Lyniingtoii, Hants. 

At bis house at Brompton Grove, at an ad* 
vanced age. Sir John Moepherson, Bart, many 
years a Member of the Supreme Council of Ben- 
gal, aud afterwards Governor General of India. 

— Jas. Topping, hsq. of Whatcroft-hall, Cheshire, 
one of his Mijestys Counsel, a Bencner of the 
Inner Temple, and late Attorney General of the 
county Palatine of Lancaster, and of the county 
Palatine of Durham. 

18. General Gwyn, Colonel of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, and Governor of Sheerness. 

— The lady of George Vaughan, Esq. late First 
Mi\}or in tbeSecona Troop of Life Guards. 

— Aged 28, Mr. J. Blanchard, Jun. Portrait En- 
graver, son of Mr. Blanchard, of Govent Garden 
Theatre. 

14. At Roundhay Park, in his 57th year, Thomas 
Nicholson, Esq. 

Lately atNorinanton Hall, Lady Dixie, wife of Sir 
Willoughby Dixie, Bart. 

At the Green, Richmond, Yorkshire, Lady Gerard, 
widow of Sir Robert Gerard, of Garswood, Lan- 
cashire, Bart. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

AtPitfour, Aherdeen*ihii*e, in his 72d year, George 
Ferguson, Esq. of Pitfour, only surviving brother 
of the late James Ferguson, Esq. M. P. for that 
county. 

At Hution-hall. Mrs.('!atherlne Hume, w ife of Ro- 
bert Johnston, Esq. of Mutton-hall, dauuhter of 
the late John Hume, Esq. of Niiieweilh. and 
niece of the celebrated philosopher and histo- 
rian of England. 

At Holyrood- house, the Rt. Hon. Lady Eliz. Mur- 
ray, in her 78th year. 

At Edinburgh, Lleut.-Col. John Grant. 

At Foiintain-liali, .Sir Andrew I.auder Dick, Bart, 
of Fountain-hall, and Grange. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Lisbon, aged 87, the Kt. Hon. John Staples, one 

— of his M^esty's most hon. Privy Council. 

At his house. Dominick-street, Dublin, Win. Wal- 
ker, Esq. Recorder of that city. 

ABROAD* 

At Nassau, New Providence, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Frederick Tomkins, who survived her but 
three days. 

At Nice, Rich. John Gulston, Esq. late of the 8d 
tor King's Own) Light Dragoons, only son of 
Frederick (lUlston, Esq. of wcxtClendon, In the 
county of Surrev,aad of Stretton, in Yorksliire ; 
his death was owing to a rupture of a blood ves- 
sel on his lungs, occasioned by excessive exer- 
tion, while on duty with his regiment in Dublin, 
July last. 

At Bombay, Col. John Griffith, commandant of the 
2d Battalion of Artille^ at that Presidency. 

At George Town, in Berbice, his Excellency H. 
W. Bentinck, Lieut, (governor of that colony. 

Suddenly, in the 59th year of her age. Princess 
Maria Anne, sister of the Duke of Saxony. 

At Bangalore. East Indies, Major Doherty, of the 
]3tli Light Dragoons, eldest sou of Colonel Do- 
herty, (JB. 

At Surat, Capt. Robt. Campbell, of tbe Bombay 
Array. He distinguished himself particularly 
in the late India ivar, and was brother to Capt. 
Colin Campbell, of the Navy, and Major John 
Campbell, late of the 55th Raiment, the only 
two surviving brothers of seven, brought up in 
the service of their country. 

Dec. 18. In the 48d vear of bis age, bis Highness 
Duke Augustus of Brunswick, last son of the 
celebrated Duke Charles William Feidinand. 
and uncle of the reigning Duke, (jcBcral of 
Cavalry in the service of Hanover, and Great 
Gross <>f the Guelphlc Order. Also brother to 
the (Jueen of England. 

At Rome, Sir 'rhomas Gage, Bart, of Hengrave- 

. haH,vSuilblk. 

At Mooradabad, Henry Bellingham, 1st 

Battalion, Ist Regiment of Bengal Native Infan- 
try, commanding oflioer at the above statioa, and 
nephew to Sk Wm. BellUigDkpi^ Bart. 
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Rain, by the pluvianioter, between noon the 1st of November, and noon the 1st of December, 1'223 
ineli. Thu quantity that fell upon the roof of iny observatory during the same period, 1*303 Inch. 
Evaporation, between noon the 1st of Nov. and noon the 1st of l>rc. 0*8,53 inch. 
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I’aris. 

19 Jan. 

Hamburg. 
20 Jan. 

Amsterdam 
19 Jan. 

Vienna. 

3 Jan. 

Genoa* 

5 Jan. 

Berlin. 

9 Jan. 

Naples. 
31 Dec. 


Bremen. 
8 Jan. 

London 

25*00 
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40*9 

9*56 
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7'1| 
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ON 
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MARKETS. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From Dec, 23 to Jan, 23. 

Amsterdam C. F. 12 - 8 . . 12-9 

Ditto at ug^t .12-6 

Rotterdam, 2 U 12-9. . 12-10 

Antwerp 12 - 0 .. 12-10 

Hamburgh, 2 ^ U 37^10.. 38-2 

Altona, 2 JU 37-11.. 38-3 

Paris, 3 days* sight 25-75 

Ditto .. 2 U ..26-5 

Bourdeaux 26-5 

F rankforton theMain 1 - 1 1 1 1 i r 

B*.M f 1854.. ise 

Petersburg, rble, 3U& 9 ^ 

Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M 10-16. . 10-2$ , . 10-20 

Trieste ditto 10-16. .10-25. . 10-20 

Madrid, effective 36. .35| 

Cadiz, effective 35|..35 

BUboa 35|..35 

Barcelona 34^. .34^ 

Seville 35^. . 35 | 

Gibraltar 30^ 

Leghorn 46| 

Genoa 43 | 

Venice, ItjJ. Liv .27-60 

Malta 45 

Naples 38^ 

Palermo, per. oz 115 

Lisbon 48^ 

Oporto 48^ 

Rio Janeiro 52,. 50 

Bahia 59 

Dublin 73 . .8 

Cork 8 

PRICES OF BULLION. 

At per Ounce, 

£, s. d, 

Portugalgold,incoinO 0 0 
Foreign gold, in bars 3 17 10^ 

New doubloons .... 3 14 9 

New dollars 0 4 11 

Silver, in ban, stand. 0 4 I 04 

The above Tables contain tlie highest 
and the lowest prices. 

Average Price of Raw Sugar^ exclusive 
of Duty, 35«. 4id. 


£. s, d. 
.000 
.000 
.000 
. 0 4 104 
0 4 111 


Bread, 

The highest price of the best wheaten 
bread throughout the Metropolis and Sub- 
urbs, is lOd. the quartern loaf. 


Poiaioes per Ton in Spitalfcldi 

Kidneys ^ £3 0 0 to 4 10 

Champions' 3 0 0 to 4 10 

Oxnobles 2 0 0 to 2 10 

Apples 2 10 0 to 3 10 


AFBRAGB PRICE OF CORN 

iKtHE TWULVE MABITIME DISTRICTS. 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 
from the Returns in the Weeks ending 
Dec. j Dec. 

2.3. 30. 

Wheat 53 11 '54 1 
Rye - '34 0 34 7 
Barley 26 2 25 8 
Oats 19 7 10 2 
Beans 35 1 35 6 
Peas 41 0 40 11 

Com and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from Dec. 20 to Jan. 23. 
English j Irish 1 Foreign 1 Total 
20,286! 13,850 650 ' 

170 86 

3,350 


Jan. 1 

Jan. 1 

6. 


13. 1 

54 

0 

54 

7 

34 

2 

35 

0 

25 

1 

25 

6! 

18 11 

18 

9| 

33 

7 

32 n 

37 

0 

l34 

0| 


Wheat 

Barley I 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Pease 

Malt 


20,716 

33,035 

127 

7,824 

11,423 

16,293 


.34,686 
20,860 
36,635 

127 

7,254 
^ , 11,423 

Qrs.; Flour 34,043 Sacks. 


250 


130 


Foreign Flour 1,358 barrels. 


Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags . . .45.s*. to 84«. 

Sussex, ditto 4.'5.v. to 

Essex, ditto to 

Yearling Bags OOjj. to 

Kent, New Pockets 5 « 5 . to 

Sussex, ditto 42 a*. to 

Essex, ditto 66#. to 

Farnham, ditto ... .112#. to 126#. 
Yearling Pockets .... 00#. to 00#. 


63#. 

65#. 

00 #. 

84#. 

65#. 

76#. 


Average Price per Load of 


Hay. Clover, 

s. £. #. £.s, £. s. £. 

Smithfeld. 

3 0to4 4,. 4 0to5 0..1 6 to 1 10 

Whitechapel. 

3 5 to 4 0..3 10to5 0..1 4 to 1 12 

St. Jatnes'^s. 

0to4 10. .4 0to6 0..1 4tol 14 


St rate. 

£. #. 


Meat ly Carcass, per Stone of 0 / 5 . at 
JVewg'a/e.— Beef .... 3s. 2d. to 4s. 2d- 
Mutton.. 3#. Od. to 4 #. OJ. 

Veal.,.. 6 #. 3d. to 7 #. 8 J. 

Pork 3#. 8d. to ds. Bd- 

Lamb... 0 #. 04. to 0 #. Od- 

Leadenhall.^Bcef 3#. 04. to 4 #. 44 . 

Mutton.. 3#. Od. to 3#. 84. 

Veal 5#. 04. to Js, 4d- 

Pork.... 4 #. 44. to 6s. 2d- 

Lamb... 0 #. 04. to 0 #. 04* 


0 Cattle sold at Smithfeld from Dec. 29 
0 to Jan. 22, both inclusive. 

0 Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 

0 10,780 1,060 82,670 1,300 

HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 

In each Week, finm Jan. I to Jan. 22 . 

Jan. 1 . Jan. 8 . Jan. 15. Jan. 23. 

^ ** ^ *• d , S . d , 

N^ca8tle....38 0to46 0 41 0 to 43 9 42 6 to 44 0 34 6 tb 41 6 

Sullderland. .. 42 6 to 45 6 42 0 to 43 0 00 0 to 00 0 34 9 to 41 9 
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ACCOVHT of canals, docks, BfilDOES, WATEH-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &C. 

Btf Messrs » WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, * Change- AUey, Comhill. 

(Jan. 21st, 1821.) 


S . St: ui \ 

■il I* ' 

/iS ^ ^ I 

~£. £7 ,. ^ , £77. " 

Canals. 

350 100 — Andover 5 

IdNi 100 — Ashby-de-la-Zonch 11 10 

1700 — 3 10 Ashton and Old bam 70 

1260 100 — Basingstoke 6 

64,000/. — 2 Do. Bonds 40 

2,00a 26 21 Birininghain (divided) • • • • .5.50 

477 250 6 Bolton and Bury 100 

^58 1.50 4 Brecknock & Abergavenny 75 

400 100 5 Thelmer and Blackwater-> 90 

1500 100 8 Chesterfield. 120 

.500 100 44 Coventry 970 

4.546 100 — Ci-oydon 3 

000, 100 6 Derby 112 

2060J 100 3 Dudley. 62 

;)67.5i 133 3 Eilesniere and Chester* ••• 63 

231 100 .58 Erewash 1000 

1297 100 20 Forth and Clyde 500 

1960 100 Gloucester and Berkeley, 

old .Share 20 

"“a 60 3 Do. optional Loan .57 

11,8151 100 9 Grand tiunrtion 210 

IWl loo 3 Grand Surrey 67 10 

48,800/. - 6 Do. Loan 95 

28495 100 — (Jrand Union 28 10 

19,327/. - 5 Do. Loan 93 

;10{16 100 — ■ Grand Western. 4 

749 1.50 7 Grantham l.SO 

C;il2 100 — Huddersfield 13 

25, .328 , 100 18 Keiinet and Avon 18 15 

11.6994 100 1 Lancaster 27 

2879^ 100 10 Leeds and Liverpool 280 

.545 — 14 Leicester 29,5 

1895 100 4 Leicester & Northampton 

Union 8.3 

70 — 119 liOnghborouph • ■ • 2400 


’259 low 11 I Me! ton Mowbray • 
— — ;{5 -Mersey and Irwcll 


_ __ ;{0 -Mersey and Irwcll 6.50 

2409 100 10 Monmouthshire 1,50 

4;V>‘-’<»/. 100 5 Do. Debentures r- 92 

700 100 — Montgomeryshire 70 

247 — 25 Neath 400 

1770 2.5 — North Wilts — 

.500 100 12 Nottingham — 

1720 100 32 Oxford 625 

2400 100 3 10 Peak Forest 68 

2.520 50 — Fortsmouth and Arundel.* • 28 

1,294 Regent’s 26 

,5631 100 2 Rochdale 40 

.500 125 9 Shrewsbury UK) 

500 100 7 10 Shropshire 140 

771 ,50 — Somerset Coal — 

700 100 40 Stafford. & Worcestershire. 700 

300 145 10 Stourbridge 210 

3647 — — Stratford on Avon 10 

— — 22 Stroudwater 40.5 

538 100 12 Swansea 190 

.3.50 too — Tavistock 90 

2t]70 — — Thames and Medway 24 10 

1^0 200 76 Trent 6 c Mersey or Grand 

Trunk * 1875 

\mK»§ ^50 } and Birmingham 215 

100 11 Warwick and Napton ••••210 
14.288 — — Wilts and Berks 6 


14,288 

126 105 5 


1 I Worcester and Birminghand 25 

Docks. 1 


2209 146 - Bristol 

— 100 5 Do. Notes •••• 

3132 100 3 Commercial •• 

450,000/. 100 10 East.India <• 

1038 100 — East Country 

•3.114,000/. log 4 IxAdon 

1.200,000/. m 10 West-liidU •• 


Bridges. 

100 — • Southwark 17 

40 — Do. new 16 

100 - Vauxhall 18 % 

— 6 Do. Promissory Notes • • • • 92 

100 Waterloo 3 5 

60 — Annuities of 91. 27 10 

40 Annuities of 71. 22 10 

— 6 Bonds. 100 

Road*. 

100 — Barking 

100 5 Commercial 103 

100 5 — East-Jndia 

Branch 100 

100 1 15 Great Dover Street 3 ) 

.50 — Hlghgate Archway 6 

— I C roydon Railwav 12 

— — Surrey Do. ’. 10 

50 1 Severn and Wye 30 

Water Works. 

100 — East London ... 

50 2 10 Grand Junction 47 

100 — Kent 83 

— 2 10 London Bridge .50 

100 — South l/ondoii 21 

— 2 West Middlesex 49 

100 — York Buildings. 18 

Insurances, 

600 2 10 Albion 40 

50 6 Atlas 5 

— 40 Bath 575 

1000 25 Birmingham 3.50 

250 3 British : 50 

100 2 10 County 39 

50 5 Eagle 2 12 6 

20 1 European 20 

100 6 Globe US 

50 5 Hope 8 5 

500 4 10 Imperial 80 

25 1 4 London Fire 23 

25 1 Undon Ship 19 

100 18 Provident 17 

20 2 Rock 1 18 

— 10 Roval Exchange 230 

— 8 10 Sun Fire — 

100 10 Sun Life 23 

200 1 4 Union 38 

Gas Lights. 

.50 4 Gas Light and Coke (Char- 
tered'^ Company) 62 

50 2 8 Do. New Shares 41 

100 7 10 City Gas Light Company ^ 

100 3 10 Do. New 47 

20 16 Bath Gas 19 

20 — Brighton Gns 15 5 


Literary Institutions. 

7 ,r,jf 8 _ London 37 

25gs — Russel 11 11 

30 gH — Surrey 7 

Miscellaneous. 

50 1 5 Auction Mart 20 

100 2 10 British Copper Company * • 60 
80 — Golden Lane Brewery •••• 10 

60- Do. ,.•.. 610 

150 1 London Commercial Sale 

Rooms 19 

4 Carnatic Stock, 1st. Class* • 7\ 

3 Do 2d. CUtM- 61 16 

5 City Bonds .'101 
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THE XJON’S HEAB. 


Thk spirit tohich animates the Lion's tiead being necessarily absent 
this monthy its mouih must be closed. But the tidings tioiU be received 
with as much satisfactixm as they are announcedy-^that the danger which 
was at Jirst apprehended is considerably diminished. 

The occurrence alluded to above will account to the Correspondents ^ 
this Work for the non^noiice of their favours ; and to the readers^ if 
they should observe any deficiency in the following pages :’^fot the dr^ 
cumstancesy which led to the eoenty occurred quite unexpectedly ; and at 
that particular period of the monthy when it was the most djffictdt to 
vbviate the consequences arising from them — not to mentioHy that those 
parties who could obviate themy were too much interested about ike final 
result, to think of any thing else. 

Lest any of the readers of this work should he unacquainted with the 
drcumstances here alluded to, it may be proper to state y that on 'Friday y 
February the IGth, a meeting took place between. Mr, Scott and the 
friend of Mr, Lockhart ; the result of which was, that Mr^ Scott recdved 
a dangerous wound, under the effects qf which he is still lying, in a very 
precarious state — though it is hoped that the imminent danger, which 
attended the wound during the first Jew days, has now, in some degree, 
subsided. This meeting took place in consequence of some expressions 
publicly used by Mr, Lockhart^s J'riend, which Mr, Scott considered aS 
intentionally offensive to his feelings ; and he called for a disavowal of 
such intention,— This was r fused, and the parties met the same day. 

Copies of Mr, ScottU Second Statement, relative to his difference 
with Mr, Lockhart, had betu prepared, with the intention of stitching 
them up with the Magazine this Month ; but the above circumstances 
seem to render this unnecessary i, 

’S 

Feb, 26, 1821. 
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THE STATUE OF THESEUS, AND THE SCULPTUEE ROOST OT 

PHIDIAS. 


Mutilated and disfigured as it 
ls» 1 nerer approach tms majestic 
statue without feeling an indescri- 
baUe awe, leading me, almost un« 
consciously, to talK off my hat, and 
look up to it with silent reverence, as 
if I stood in the presence of some su« 
peiior being.<-*This impression is 
probably compounded of the thrilling 
delight with which minds of any sus« 
oepUWity usually contemjdate the 
bsSiuty of exquisite prcmortion-— of 
the TOgUe imprehension inspired by 
a^fantic bulk— and of that lingering 
bmage still attaching itself to what* 
ever nas been once associated with 
the noblest and most solemn affeo* 
tions of the human heart, and con* 
templated as the figure of a divinity 
by the most civilized nations of the 
world.— Whatever be the elements 
of the sensation, never did 1 feel it 
so Intensely as yesterday, when 1 
pored upon every limb and muscle of 
Hdi niaaterpiece of antiquity, until 1 
ftU Into a reverie, or wawg dream ; 
wherein, with all the inconsfatency of 
Hmse mental delusions, i imagnied 
mtyaitf to he sometimes at Aaum, 
imder the admiaistratlQn of the eele* 
bratad Periclta^ and agab at Im* 
doa, uoder the ealii^tesied guidance 
of vain did 1 

eodfltarour to account fiw that ooft- 
tsijaqporhiiemib burst of humah 
iHutr mSer the pftmnagt of' 
former, whieh fiildded Mmim to 
ito4wly to too faiy pWiiatoa^ 
of fsanoinb foodiMiR^ 

to wUito, wlito 


ther emerging from barbaiism, or 
attempting improvement in the most 
refined state of civilization, the 
world has been invariably compell« 
ed to turn back, as to the sole, kn* 
mutable, and eternal standards of 
purity and perfection. Fani^ trass* 
ported me to the period when the 
Parthenon was not yet completed | 
and methought that a ticket pre* 
seated to me by Fanwnus, the mno* 
man of ]niidias, gave me admittance 
to the sculpture room of that immor* 
tal artist, where all the glorious sta* 
tues, for the two pediments of the 
building, were lobe exhibited to some 
of the most distinguished citizens, 
previously to the indiscriminate ad* 
mission of the peiqile. 

Never did so av^, so majestic a 
vision overwhelm my tooulties. My 
spMt felt rebuked-^y heart sank 
within me— 1 seemed endeavouring 
to shrink into mysdf, as if 1 had in* 
truded upon Olympus, and sacrile* 
gioualy tnrust myself into the pre* 
sence of the immortal gods. Rome 
time elapsed before 1 was sufficbntly 
recover^ to lift up my eves, and fix 
them en the prodigbt m whkdt I 
was surtounded, when i observed 
that all the figures wefedrrimgeditt 
the egtoel pMitoni wbleb they nrjm 
to ecsttpj In Ob 
meiits. 

erhidkfimes toe edd toe* 

long walls to toe 
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pendmia symmetry of the thunderer, 
who occupied the centre of the 
groupe, which remain indelibly im- 
pressed upon my heart, contrasted 
admirably with the milder majesty of 
the virgin Minerva; who, seated in 
her car, appeared .to ^ be slowly aa-r 
cending Olympus. * The fi>r> 

the posterior pediment, exhibited the 
dispute between Neptune and MU 
nerva, to determine which of them 
should give a name to Attica ; but 
before I could distinctly examine the 
blppe and glorv of art which they 
displayed, 1 heard footsteps ap- 
proaching ; and, retiring to the extre- 
mity of the groupe, I seated myself 
in speechless admiration, behind the 
recumbent statue of Theseus. 

Fhidids, the superintendent of * the 
works under Pericles, and author of 
the wonders with which I was sur- 
rounded, slowly advanced to the 
front of the principal groupe, and 
kneeling down with an expression of 
deep reverence, 1 heard him return 
thanks to the Gods that life and 
health had been granted him for the 
completion of his work; while he 
implored their forgiveness, if the im- 
perfect conception of his mind, or in- 
adeauate execution of his hand, had 
disimled him from dojng full justice 
to the divine ongimds. — Ah, said I 
to mywdf, here is the true secret of 
the inimitable sublimity of the Greek 
sculptors ! That holy enthusiasm — 
that utter concentration of all the 
faculties necessary for the production 
of such masterpieces, can only be 
elicited by combining the stimulants 
of both worlds believing that 
heaven as well as earth are waiting 
to ^ower down rewards upon the 
successful artist that the gods, as 
well as men, are to sit in judgment 
upon every effort of his chisel. Re- 
ligious feelings only can create such 
prodigies of art, and religion only by 
dedicating them to the sacred edifices 
and public buildings, can adequately 
reward* their creators. Hence the 
eminence of painting in Catholic 
coiihtxjies,^ .^he^' every church is a 
perpetiial combipiag in the 

ntimL of the artist :the excitement of 
deration with Ihe ceMmiity of world- 
ly iwaianergtiap; a leoldunction of 
motivea tp whi^ England must haye 
rec(mi«4, )f^^ enter hemes, in this fes- 
peot,.tiseouailier contiaienUd jiyds. 

Fxam Uiese reflections I was 


roused by the opening of a door, and 
the entrance oi a mixed party, ush- 
ered in by Alcamenes and Coletes, 
pupils of Phidias ; among whom I 
distinguished a short thick-set man, 
remarkable for his slovenly dress, 
bald head, high forehead, and turned 
up nosey-r-l'hat is grates, said I, 
in a whisper; — I know him by his 
ugliness. — ^What sort of mental hal- 
lucination possessed me 1 know not, 
but certainly 1 expressed neither 
surprise nor alarm at the miracle, 
when the statue of Theseiis, in ano- 
ther whisper, thus replied to my ob- 
servation ; — That which indicates 
intellect, is always admired among 
the Greeks. It is a maxim with 
them, that the lower the eyes are 
placed, the more does the human re- 
cede from the animal character:— 
those of Socrates, (a solitary in- 
stance )', occupy nearly the middle" of 
his head; to this they attribute hi» 
superior wisdom ; and by the wisdom 
of his head they measure their admi- 
ration of its form.”— The statue was 
silent, and I felt somewhat surprised 
at tlie minute and technical manner 
in which Socrates proceeded to criti- 
cise and examine the sculptures, un- 
til I recollected that he himself had 
been educated as a statuary, and* 
attained such proficiency that tlie 
Three Graces, executed by his chisel, 
were long preserved in the citadel. 

But 1 was soon to contemplate the 
most perfect union of intellectual and 
personal beauty, that the world per- 
haps ever produced ; for a female stood 
heiore me, whose dignified, yet be- 
witching demeanour entirely rivetted 
my attention. — Though no longer in 
the first bloom of youth, and with a 
complexion enriched by the fervour of 
an Ionian sun, her countenance, 
when its features were not called 
into action, exhibited the majesty, 
beauty, and intelligence of the virgm 
Minerva; but no sooner did she 
smile, or even Sjpeak, than her dark 
hazel eyes shot lorth a thousand fas- 
cinations; a voluptuous air diffused 
itself around her ; and more Cupido 
seemed to lurk in her numerous dim- 
ples, thbn were ever summoned t6 
the aid of Aphrodite, when she put 
forth all her allurements to win the 
prize from the Trqjan shepherd.— 
Her. facp, ^ deportmeht, and figure 
seemed <compdunded of the muses, 
the graces, and the loves;* while* 
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ibl%iifl!cl> yet cfxc^filtely 
yet perfectly^ 
dec(yro<ts^ asiiimilated most happily 
with the charabteristies of the wear- 
er; Who 5s that lovely creature ? I 
exclaimed— replied the 
statue.— 

Aspasia ! — what a world of recol- 
lections does the name involve ! As- 
pasia, the riddle and paradox of an- 
tiquity 4he courtezan, and the fe- 
male philosopher; — the keeper of a 
brothd, and the most accomplished 
politician In Athens;— the mistress 
of Lysicles, the grazier, and the in- 
structor of Socrates ; — the cause of 
the Samian war, and the writer of 
the celebrated funeral oration pro- 
nounced by Pericles in honour of 
its victims — of which the eloquence 
was so touching, that the very mo- 
thers who had been rendered child- 
less, followed him home with bles- 
sings, and showered garlands upon 
his head. Such was the celebrity of 
Aspasia, that Cyrus, the rival of Ar- 
taxerxes, bestowed her name tipon 
his favourite mistress: — such was 
the ridicule and disrespect with which 
she was treated at Athens, that. In 
the comedies, she was publicly deno- 
minated the new Omphale,”— 

Deianira,'* and Juno ; ” nay, 

the Prostitute ! Such was the in- 
fatuation of Pericles for this woman, 
that he was never known to depart 
upon busines:^, or return, without sa- 
luting her, until at last he raarried 
her:~but, above all, notwithstanding 
the infamy of her vocation, such was 
the decorum of her public conduct, 
and the overpowering splendour of 
her various talents, that the matrons 
of Athens did not hesitate to take 
their daughters to her house, that 
they might hear her discourse, and 
profit by her instructions. 

And who is that grave personage, 
said I, upon whose arm she is lean- 
ing; whose dress, without any ap- 
pearance of undue attention, is yet 
arranged with such scrupulous pro- 
priety; and whose head appears as 
much too long as that of Socrates is 
too round ?— 

That is Pericles, whose head, ott‘ 
account of its disproportionate length; 
ia generally represented covered with 
a helmet, and who, for the Same rea- 
son, has received from the comic 
poets the nam'n of thh ofnort--head^d. 
The youth' beside him is his eldest 


son Hraftwi 

cohd of hia sdtts^ is fed ' behind hfm, 
by Eury^tofemuis, fits ne^e^ ;^and 
yonder ^ey headed old man Is hiii 
tutor, Anaxagoras, the Clazomeniaxl; 
from his superior wisdom, sumamed 
Nous,” — or the intfelligouce.— Id 
the multljplicity of his public duties^ 
Pericles forgot to make th||[beceSsary 
provision for his tutoris support ; thef 
philosopher had covered up his head, 
and was going to starve hbnsolf; wheit 
his pupil, hearing of his situation; 
ran instantly to his relief, eXpokti- 
lated, entreated forgiveness tor htli 
neglect, and implored him not to de- 
prive his administration of so valu- 
able a counsellor. — Uncovering hitf 
face,* Anaxagoras exclaimed— ‘‘ Ah 
Pericles ! those that have need Of a 
lamp, take care to supply with 
oil.'^ 

At this moment, Aspasia approach- 
ing the spot where I sat, disengaged' 
her arm from that of Pericles.— 

Go ” — said she playfiilly, and ex- 
amine those glorious works ; why" 
do you bestow all your attention^ 
upon me, and none Upon those 
goddesses ? ” — Because,'* replied 
Pericles, you are my only god- 
dess.” Which of them } ** resumed 
Aspasia, with an arch look.— Take 
care, take care,” said Socrates smil- 
ing; — every one of those deities 
has been enamoured of more than 
one mortal, and if Pericles talks of 
exclusive devotion, even to a daugli-' 
ter of earth, he may have cause to' 
rue their jealousy.” — An obseouious' 
smile, and ready laugh followca each 
of these observations from a listener 
behind, who instantly turned round 
to two companions, prepared with 
tablets to note down what he* com- 
municated in a whisper. 

That,” said my marble colloquist,!! 

is Cleon the factious demdgo^e, Re- 
peating what he has heard to Anytiis^. 
and Melitus, and begging them , td* 
write it down, that It may be added 
to the materials of thrar intended 
prosecution against SbcrimteS for im- 
piety .'—Those, then,'‘i^ihfe the licbiih- 
drelsj'said I to myself who subceei^'d 
at last in procunitg the de8tth''df tiiaf 
gteat phTlos<^efJ spfte of hh pffei 
tended AgatKo-demon;' and his" tfeal 
virtnes.— iHiidihs, too, bwedhia dba^ 
td pestilent and Unprmdl]Med ittfefm- 
ersnf the satngid amp^beihg afcbu^^ 
of raVrilegc in having introdurcd’KlS 
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r fa n bal4 old roan, in the 
* Ai^fusons, represented 
,^_iraVshieId; ^ we^l wa 
portrait pr Pericles, fightipa with an 
Aiwoh, although the arm lifting up 
ihe spear, was artfully coatmea, so 
as partly to conceal the face. — ^Nor 
d^ Aspasia escape an impeachment 
|oV iropie|^by Ilei:mippu8, the comic 
poet, Iro^ which she escaped onlj 
by the exertions of Pericles, who is 
j-epoiited to have shed more tears in 
her defence, than feU from him when 
so many of his friends and children 
perishaa in the great plague. — ^And 
had these men, said I, turning to the 
a^tue, so deep and^nsitive a rever* 
ehce for religion, as to feel the horror 
which they^prbfess at such trifling 
pec^Uloes ? 

< Treacherous knaves!" exclaimed 
the figure ; in their private orgies, 
and symposia, they maice a mockery 
of every thing holy, and would tram- 
ple on all the gods of Olympus, if it 
yrould advance them so many steps 
in their career of selfishness and am- 
biUoiv" 

A loud and angry, babbling of 
tongm^s in one comer of the room, 
attracted my attention, and casting 
my eyes in that direction, I per- 
ceived a knot of sophists wrangling 
fiercely about some new refutation of 
the well-known syllogistic puzzle — 
Epimenides said all Cretans were 
fiars ; — ^but Epimenides was himself 
a Cretan — ^therefore Epimenides was 
a liar — therefore the Cretans were 
not liars — ^therefore Epimenides was 
not a liar* Not one of them cast a 
glance at the surpassing marbles, or 
the distinguished living characters, 
by whom they were surrounded, ami 
t soon found th^t all the realities of 
existence were hidden from their 
eyes, by a dense cloud of pedantry. 
To them the glories of nature and 
ayt were absolutely extinct; they 
lived in an atmosphere of quibbles; 
and while, in their perpetual and 
childish warfare, they were chopping 
at each, btl^'ad^eads with logic, and 
peltlag Waiiptber with words, they 
i«;j;iul^pvebeei|idmply contefn^ible 
a»^ timculous, had Ihey not at the 
time endeavomb^^ a pes- 
tilent spbtlefy, to itunj^b right and 
wrpng," virtue' and Vice, and thus 
confound all the elements of the mo- 
ral world, in ,one indistinguishable 
chaos.. 


.What a volume of wjt sparklehin 
the countenance qf that young 
who if, listening to their jargon with 
f aneei^ smile. Jibes and jeers, 
jokes, ridicule and burlesque seem to 
he flickering in every • corner of his 
mouth; angry sarcasm, and indig- 
nant rebuke, glimmer through the 
flashes of his eyes, tempered only by 
those gentler emanations from the 
muse within, which would have 
made him the brightest poet of his 
age, had not the follies and, vices of 
Athens compelled him to become its 
severest comic satirist. — 1 learnt firom 
my communicative statue, that this 
was Aristophanes, watching both 
Socrates and the sopliists, that he 
might burlesque them in his comedy 
of the Clouas ; and that his two 
companions were Eupolis and Crati- 
mis, the comic poets ; who, in their 
calumnious wautonness, scrupled not 
to affirm that Phidias received fe- 
male visitors in his house, under pre- 
text of exhibiting his sculptures, but 
with the real intention of affording a 
cover for intrigues, and acting as a 
pandar to Pericles. — Pyrilainpes was 
also pointed out to me ; who, because 
he had a collection of curious birds, 
particularly peacocks, was reported, 
upon the same scandalous authority, 
to purchase them, merely that they 
might be bestowed as presents upon 
those women who granted tlieir . fa- 
vours to Pericles. 

And^who is that handsome youth, 
said 1, whose splendid armour, spark- 
ling with steel and gold, is fashioned 
wiffi such exquisite taste, and so 
happily adapted to display the sym- 
metry of his fine figure ? — That is 
Alcibiades," was the reply ; " he has 
visited the Palicstra this moniiug 
merji^ly aa aii excuse for appearing 
here in all the graces of hb military 
costume ; but the perfumes with 
which he is scented, and the afiected 
lisp which affords him an excuse for 
disclosing his white teeth, show diat 
he has been contemplating ot)ier con- 
quests than those, which are to be 
atchieved by arms.*^Aiid yet in wgr, 
no one more dauntless and hardy, as 
ha fully proved at the battle of De- 
Huro, where he s^ved the of So- 
crates, aa Socrates had saved ms at 
the fight of Potidiea. 

^ At sdme distance from this Athe- 
nian Escouinte, ^tpod Critias, and a 
party of rival sculptors and statu- 
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'atles, i^deilt'ouHng^^6t to tl^e 
moit modts In the i^brks te- 

fbi^e theiii^ shmg^ng up their 
shoulders lit* the infiltuatldii of Pen* 
cles^ in patronizing ah artist guihy of 
such gross blunders^ as they had al* 
ready detected. In fact> they had 
dfscorered that the wheel of Miner- 
va's car Wanted a iinch^ptn^ while 
there were no marks for hails in one 
of the horse's shoes ! 

Three figures now approached me, 
whom I found to.be Agatharchus, 
Parrhasius, and Zeuxis^ the painters, 
the former of whom Was vaunting 
the celerity and ease with which he 
finished his pieces. ** If I boast," re- 
plied Zeuxis, it shall be of the slow- 
ness with which I finish mine," — a 
speech which, apparently, has not 
been thrown away upon the first of 
our modem artists ; who, though he 
may be as deliberate as his Athenian 
predecessor, bids fair, at least, to 
rival him in celebrity. — Discovering 
from their conversation that they 
were all employed in decorating the 
walls of the Parthenon, I could not 
help reflecting upon the nobler des- 
tiny of the sculptor, whose immortal 
productions can be sent down unim- 
paired to the lowest posterity ; while 
the most exquisite painters cannot 
hope to leave any evidence of their 
skill, after tlie lapse of a very few 
centuries, and must content them- 
selves, like the artists before me, with 
the shadowy perpetuation of ^ name. 

Seated upon a stool, in front of the 
principal groupe, I observed two ve- 
nerable looking ihen, each ros^Ung his 
chin upon a staff, while bis hands 
were concealed by an am^e beard. 
These were Sophocles and Euripides, 
the tragic writers, who agreed in 
pronouncing the composition before 
them defective, because it did not 
contain the fates or the fiiries, whose 
preseiice they had been accustomed 
to consider Indispensable in their own 
productions. — Lo6k attentively," 
said tnf marble comtminicant, ** at 
that broad shbtddered figure, in the 
philosopher^i robes, coiiversdug with 
two jroung men.— It is ?iato : 
htk companions are Xenophon aitm 
ThuOydideS, *the histoTiafls; names 
which require no il^stra'tioh, as they 
are assuredly destined^ to' Untiiorta- 
liiy." ^ ; ; 

• Apart from the rest' 6f the \dsi- 


tiints, 1 disthtgliwhed a.mte bf pe« 
cuKarly sly emersion, surv^yjnr^tfte 
wholh Scene frofii' the comers of Ifis 
eyes ; yet apparently 'wishing to as- 
sume an ap^arance of tmeoncern 
and indifference.* This 1 Ibuhd to 
be Damon, the detest polifician of 
Athens, the bosom friend and cotm* 
cellor of Pericles ; who, in Order to 
avoid frie jealotisy Of frie turbulOpt 
democracy, Concealed Ids Interfi^ehoe 
in state ankirs, under the cloalt Of'a 
professor of musid. In this capa- 
city, he had procured the Odeum to 
be built ; where prizes were aniiuklfy 
distributed to the best musical per- 
formers. He was conversing wISi 
Ictinus and Callicrates, the builders 
of the Parthenon, the latter of whom 
had just declared that it had afready 
cost a thousand talents, and that he 
hoped the gold mines of Lauzium 
would hold out until it was com- 
pleted — when a dislocation occuired 
in my ideas, which, without dissi- 
pating my reverie altogether, trans- 
ferred it to modem times, and to 
the mutilated Theseus of the BHtlsh 
Museum. As 1 gazed with intense 
admiration upon its back — tliat b^k, 
the sight of which Canova declamd 
to be well worth a journey ^frOih 
Rome — I could not help exclaiming 
** with what delight must the ai^ 
cients, with their exquisite relisb for 
sculpture, have pored upon this 
d'fl?wrre of Phidias?"— 

" Alas ! " replied the figure, " you 
forget that, although now the noblest 
fragment left, I then occupied, as a 
deified hero, but a very subordinate 
station among the deities of his irta* 
jestic groupe. My recumbent pdS# 
ture was destined to fill up the ^ngte 
of one pediment, as the Ilissus did of 
the other ; and there was nothing but 
the celebrated horsC's head betweeb 
my figure, and the extremity of tna 
bpilding. This back, over which 
sculptors and anatomies now hapg 
enraptured, might' as Well baye bif^U 
an unchiSelled bl6c^*irwas'ttd*ne(J 
to thf wall of the^tdldlng, if^ver 
meant tb 'life Seen ; add In ftfet, no 
hUrf^%es resiedf ttp<m It pt' mnre 
lian tWentWiU^d’ cferituHeS^ 
vidlence torrlcfrbm Its pbsitt6ri;'Smd 
exhibi^^ R'^tb^ thfe apjpmusfes tf *tHe 
WbVl A It Was th|is ’ elaborately 

wrought, because it Wqu!^c^ pavfe B^feeb 
hfeld sacfUcgfe, to dfcdibutc’ ah^^ thfc'g 
• 5 
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hssperf^n.ta tii« gtxls; and 4)ecait8e 
in tkd c^Uerant opulence of his art^ 
phkiiaa -eo|iU afford to be extrora- 
gant^ and^^ow away’ a ^masterpiece 
uppn a Idiitd wall.— ^udge hence of 
tlio superior majesty^ of the more oe- 
Jestial grace and sublimity by which 
the central %ureh were made f^o- 
ilous to the eyes; but judge notj 
.even from them^ ^ the pinnacle to 
which Phidias could exalt his art. 
AU tbese were fa^oned for exposure 
to the ii^uries of the weather, and 
from the great height at which they 
were to be viewed, were meant to 
excite admiration by the grandeur of 
^nhral eiihct, rather than the ex- 
^uissteness of minute detail. Ima^ 
gine the awful beauty of the statues 
withm the temple, where both were 
to be combined !— Conceive the stu- 
pendoua symmetry of the Minerva^ 
thirty-nine feet high— the still more 
fuajestic proportions of the Olympian 
jlupiter^ executed for tlie Eleans ! 


How tong this enuiuoratioii might 
have continued, it is impossible to 
ssyi but it was nidfely l^roken, and 
the whole fabric of my referie demo- 
lished by the voice of the museum 
porter.-^^ Sir, you’re the only gem- 
man left, and we always locks the 
doors at six.”— Once more I surveyed 
the > marble upon which the living 
.eyes of aU the illustrious persons J 
have mentioned had been for^rly 
ftxed— as well as those of . Cicero, 
Pliny, Pausanias, and Plutarch, who 
have recorded their visits to the Par- 
thenon ; and then, with slow steps, 1 

a uitted the building. On reaching 
le street, I still doubted whether 1 
was in the Acropolis, the Agora, or 
before the theatre of Bacchus — when 
a lamplighter, scampering by me, 
skippea up his ladder, and, liy the 
light of his link, I discovered, print- 
ed on a black board — " great rus- 

aELL-8TRE£T, RrOOMSBeRYl” 

H. 


DEATH— POSTHUMOUS MEMORIALS— CHILDREN. 


How I could expatiate upon the 
quaint lugubrious pleasantry, the 
social yet deep philosophy of your 
friend JIlia, as particularly illustrat- 
ed in his delightful paper upon New 
.'Year's Eve! — but the bandying of 
praises among Correspondents has 
too, MQgazit^ish a look ;«I have learnt 
pis essay by heart. Js it possible, 
^id I to myself, when I first devour- 
ed that such a man cwi really 
auch horrors at the thought of 
death, which he describes with so 
Vnuch humorous solemnity? But 
.when I came to his conclusion, 
wherein he talks of the fears, just 
now expressed, or affected,** I had 

r ’esently a clue to his design. — Ha ! 

exclaimed, thou art the very Janus 
yrho hast always delighted in anti- 
thetical presentments ; who lovest to 
exhibit thy. tragic face in its most 
.dcJefiiL gloom* that thon mayst in- 
^cpntinently* ti?^ mwn ua ,the sun- 
, 8 htoe;. 0 f thy 4Q(ialc smUe.:^hou 
paint ^ fiLp,<mi8enea en- 
dured by a fr^ndlesin[>oy at Christ's, 
isithout . a compa»ion^rpi«o«> por- 
traying the epjpymentaof a more fbr- 
banate youngster., Thou 'wouldst not 
poui^ torth the phials of thy wrgth 


upon the plant tobacco, without the 
r^emption of an eulogy u|)on its 
virtues, more eloquent than Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh's : nor hast thou now, 
as I trust, pronounced thy anathema 
against the foul ugly phantom,” 
without being prepared, in the same 
happy ^strain, to chant a palinode. 
No, no. Death hath not any such 
grisly concomitants, considered eitlier 
as a thin, melancholy privation, or 
more confounding positive,** He is 
the sleeping partner of life, and we 
give ourselves up to him every night, 
witliout any compunctious visitings:— 
we Ipiow not, when we enter them, 
that the sheets of our bed shall not 
rove our winding sheets, yet our 
earts quake not We walk arm in 
arm with him almost every hour, and 
when his gentle hand draws the cur- 
tain around us, and covers us up in 
our narrow bed, what is it but to fall 
asleep, and to have a little longer to 
wait for the day-light— As 1 return 
te my sequestered, quiet, cottage, aflber 
the bustle of a day in London, xnd 
a glimpse at the pageantry or the 
theatre { so after t& great drama of 
life, shall we return to the tranquil 
non-exUtenca from whifh we stfuted: 





iMvrt liad mt tmii 
fttaW rcMNn illr othten^^ 

Jift bitt to 4fe, go we know itot where ; 
YohebieoldwhMAietlon, ImdtOxotl 
This Mitilililh Wtttii niOtkm to beconio 
A kneided and the dilated mdt 
To batheindfii^ floods* or to reeiae 
la thiilliag rc^ne of Ihiek ribbed l-*.~ 

] Shakspearb/ with his ilsdal insight 
ihth humhn hathre^ has put the cow* 
ai’dly spbetih^ bf which this is the 
cbmiinencement^ with all its tuon- 
lAt^us notions of the Deit^^ and its 
ai)ject and grovelling conclusion, into 
thb mouth of Clbdioj a dastard. Who 
drould purchase a pittance of life 
with hra sister's dishonour —Well 
might she exclaim-^ 

O you beast I 

0 frithless coward ! O dishonest wretch I 

Fet there is some force in the ear- 
nestness with which he urges the un- 
certain nature of death. We know 
what we are, but we know not what 
we may be." — And yet, after all, it 
is the love of what we are going^rom, 
Thore than the fear of what we are 
going to, that makes us draw back 
our mot when the grave opens be- 
neath it. Three-fourths of mankind, 
in their last moments, seem more 
dnxious to be recorded in this world 
than favoured in the next ; and many 
masses ostensibly ordered for the re- 
pose of the soul, have really proceeded 
from a desire for perpetuating some 
remembrance of the body. •No one 
likes to drop into the earth, like a 
pebble into the ocean, and let the 
waves of eternity close over him, with- 
out some record or memorial. We 
•#ish to keep up some connection with 
mortality, however slight; and we 
stretch back our shadowy arms from 
the tomb, to snatch at a phantom. 
Hence all our posthumous vanity, 
dnd monumental earth-clinging, — 
from the dateless pyramids, down 
to the recent will of Mrs. Mary 
Hoggifts of 8t. Olave, Southwark, 
who bequeaths to the palish ringers 
^a leg of fndttort and trimmfhgs, por 
svkR, for ringing a peal of trlplcf-bob- 
hiaiors on tne anniversary of hbp 
Biixh.^ ®n commemorating its donhr, 
the leg of mutton cannot fail^ more 
egregiolisly than the pyramids, which 
have entombed the names, as well as 
the bodies of their buUdCt^:— " the fife 
been so' tqkg ' rhftettib^red they're 

or, if Cheops and Ceph- 


ranaa hwriinrifldktl^ fpuiideri^^ tvfaat 
have they pemliiated? Aa etiqpily 
word, /A sound, wMeh wo canhol boi- 
corporate m Jeah and blood ; no,^ nor 
even in bones and dtiat, for Cambyses 
and Belspnii wese forestaUed. 

—The monardh's. sarboobagus was 
found empty, while the bones of the 
sacred bull were still' whole and re- 
oog^zahie. What asatke on humab 
ambition Sr-Of the^ MauioUumi^ one 
of the seven wonders the woi^, 
not an atom remains waknow no- 
thing of him, who for so many aea^ 
tnries was its solitary tenant, wMfo 
the name of the Que&i who built it is 
familiar in our ihouths, and will travel 
securely down io futurity from her 
having imparted it to a humble dow- 
er. What a triumph for natum 1 — 1 
always keep some of these historical 
plants by me their hoar leaves tell 
a more affecting tale, than that in- 
scribed by Apollo on the petals of the 
hyacinth. 

Ingenuity has been exhausted in 
varying contrivances to defraud ob- 
livion. Doggett has clothed his me- 
mory in a waterman's coat and 
badge ; while another actor serves up 
the embalmed mummy of his name 
in a twelfth cake, to be annually de- 
voured in the green-room. Biit the 
substance is soon lost in the shadow, 
the symbol recalls no recollection of 
the original ; nothing remains but the 
name of a nonentity ; and what is this 
worth?— Bucephalus perpetuated his 
name, as well as Alexander ; the in- 
cendiary of Diana's temple eternised 
his, though It was forbidden to be ut- 
tered, while that of its first builder 
is lost. Vice, indeed, and folly have 
better chances of immortality, thoii 
virtue and wisdom ; for the former 
only are registered in our Courts and 
Calends; and as blood and mise^ 
are the materials with which histor^ 
builds, one destroyer of mankind 
shall outlast fifty benefactors. Tbb 
Chinese have no anna!s> for they have 
had no wars. Poor-spirited wretch 
that I am eirciubstanccs coirid 
have madbene ahero,;fof> witl^ sh^nie 
J cobfois it, rw^ld rather be a 
for^tew plidfarik>|flfory tbany temeikw 
bewKl - 

f^)etft haPe bmtfchmore sub^tan- 
rial existened ^ death. The 
nor^Offinis is ifoO altbge- 

tfaer a vain bohst: their miadt^^we- 
tually survive; we are 'co#reiismit 
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^ , wem liiriic^e 8^ <spnsi 8 t 0 iit 
dknxf^eim, dwndMied iimed^ Wt 
8iii|. 8u9ci«Q% to b^con]« com« 
ahd to participate m a 
ipeipee ,of cammunion between the 
Imna and the dead* But alas ! how 
(teicSbr cornea the blu>d 6uj with 
the a&horred shears/ and cuta 
for us modem at least* mm tius 
preeaciaos Ufose^ Oolf 490 Years 
We elapsed amcjs the deata of 
Obaucer^ and his dudeet has become 
dimW* even before hia inoBiiment 
has quite deoa 7 edj.^though tbat> too^ 
is in a foriom plia^t> wA I would 
cfieerhiljly aubscribe ^towards its re^ 
atoratio^ were it only for his having 
b^Hten a Fraiuascaa filar in Flqat^ 
street*^ Gower^ hit oontemporarv> 
slam in ot Wiour'sj Southwark^ 
witEhis three great works under his 
head^ wHerej lu^ where only, their 
titles are still read: nor will that be 
practicable much longer ; for, though 
his tomb was repured only thirty 
years a^o, it is again, from the damp'* 
ness of Its situation, hurrying to ob« 
Qvion. The most popular of the 
ipodems must soon Decome anti* 
quoted ;—it is the deaA languages only 
4mt live. But if the sons of Par* 
nassus cannot secure life for them- 
selves, they may he4> to banish the 
fear of death in us; and 1 agree with 
that those puling apprehen* 
f ions may be clean waslm away 

by a wave of ^uine Helicon,"*— 
but not that tms recipe is your 
^a for these bypodiondriacs." 

jSlia declares hims^ to be a ba* 
ckelor mention it not in dispa* 
ragenmt ; for it appears to have been 
bis miHortune, rather than his fault 
Had it been otborwise, he might, 
perhaps, have had children, and 
would have discovered that they a* 
hma can perform the seemingly in* 
consistent t»ffioe of sweetening both 
life and death; throwing a charm 
over esdstence^ and making thefeul 
Ugly phantom" approach* like the 
dostroyis M B^iM^chus, wM tri- 
umph^ impds amund ma wen* 
ppm ipiiarsn om^tbe best Itving 
possesim uad postluiimms aalit** 
ence; and bow aetwmfii^ as well 
as benofioiall What a bemitKii 
mystery ia a^ chUdI Hdw awful ia 
ita. WimprehensyMUty; w en« 
oh^iur an essence of Immaii nature, 
wm aU its virtues feU blown, and 


ltavSloaa;p4 ImiHnrfe^tiQINi vmdeva^r 
loped* They come to us fresh fam 
the Creator's hand, and stUl retain the 
full savour oldielrHivme mf^ni tisey 
are the offspring of heaven, and re** 
semble their parent.-*-How intensely 
characteristic of the benignant Jesua 
was his exclamation, Htth 

chiidifm io^meytu^meyfor ^ svchfe 
f&c heaven ; " anu can wo 

conceive a Wpler heaven than thu 
mind of a child, into whoum^adise 
regret fer the and dread for the 
future, those demons by which man* 
hood is haunted, have not yet in* 
bruded; where every thing is an 
exquisite enipyment of presentness ; 
and the rolling panorama of the 
world is beheld with all the keen 
relhd^ that faculties, in their high* 
est state of susceptibility for delight* 
fill impressions, can derive from 
the raciness of perpetual novelty. 
Christianity has adopted one cor* 
dial and endearing emblem, which 
gracefully succeeds to the winged 
Aurelia of the ancients ; 1 mean the 
cherubs' heads, engraved upon our 
tombs. 1 love to see them fluttering 
about, as if they were appointed to 
keep up the communication, and 
were ready to convey intelligence 
from one world to the other. As to 
the monumental scull, it is an ofien* 
sive hieroglypMc of man ; and the 
sculptured bones are but an unseem* 
ly type of the cross* Away with 
tnem I , 

Ah 1 Elia ! hadst thou possessed 
offspring of thine pwn to dally 
wlth,'^ thuti wouldst never have nuida 
the melancholy avowal that thou hast 
almost ceased to hope ! " Thou 
wouldst have found rejuveniscence 
without Medea's cauldron, or Saint 
Leon^a forbidden compact, or the 
pregniant elixir of the alchemists* 
There is a blossoming of spring in 
the autumn of man's life, a genuine 
second childhood, not feeble and fe* 
tuous, but vigorous and buoyant, 
when aU the green associations of 
Youth break out upon us in fUU 
bloom from sympathy with our off* 
(wring. Then is it that we reaUap 
the delightful anticipaUoi^ of the 


And whiU with envy yimaltw >i pw ti d» 
SMI fefeh fe sob nsiof par Jojs, 


Lgoyeomgin my, 4 
CkUdrcn afford an excuse for Imsi- 





IMI 6 pkir for 'pl^lu^re. 
W%icfii Md CMofnerr^ of Fonchurch- 
8ti<eelj'liad realised a liundred thou- 
ittthd poun^s^ bt was advised to re- 
tiro irolki Imsiiiess^ that he might en- 
joy hiniself^and bemiseralde. 1 
muiit take oore of mj children/^ yi9w 
Mo rep]^; so he eontmued to do the 
Only thnig Ibr Which he wOs fitted^ 
a»d> alter many more laborious and 
prosperous seasons^ died covered with 
years atid plums. At Vauxhidl^ last 
summer^ 1 met my^ave and sub- 
atantisd neighbour^ rrampton^ who> 
with an air of some confosion at be- 
ing detected in an enjoyment^ assured 
me he had not been there before for 
many years, and only came then to 
give his children a treat. Mine, I 
am sure, give me a treat when they 
enable me to shake my sides at Gri- 
maldi's jokes, and laugh the wrinkles ‘ 
out of my heart. Cares come with 
them too, it must be admitted ; but 
it is better to have something to fear 
than nothing to hope. A father has no 
iwdium vitiB ; and he loves his chil- 
dren the better, when he considers 
them as the depo^taries and concen- 
trations of past anxieties. They ex- 
hilarate his life, smooth his pillow of 
death, and give even a domestic at- 
traction to the grave, wherein he joins 
those that have gone before him, and 
waits for those that are to follow. 
In fact, he hardly dies; the living 
transcripts of his face and figure are 
still moving upon the earth; his 
name survives, embodied in another 
self; his blood is still flowing through 
human veins, and may doldinue its 
crimson current till the great wheel 
shall stand still. What posthumous 
memorial so vital as this ? 

But children are often wayward 
and mischievous, and it is not less 
painful than necessary to correct 
them.— I cannot deny it; for unfor- 
tunately the proof is now before me ; 
and as Elia has given us a glimpse 
of a bachelor's study, with its huge 
folios, I will present to him a litue 
scene from a parent's pailour. — There 
stands my daughter Rosalin'd in dis- 
grace! Relying upon the almost !n^ 
tuitive ^fOkkness of her mind, She 
has contented herself with easting 
one hasty fflanoe upon her lesson^ Stiay 
in schoci language, has beeb’#ur»^d 
Ixicki Hot wHnotifc a Smart reprhnSnd 
for her fdli^ess artd preOlpitatioii.— 
Slie Usismis in tingling silence ; and as 


she hatws Aown her head;* IkTiooks^ 
falliog fotwkid^ ^enable me fp dis- 
cover every aratmlation of i£e bMe 
veins in bet fair temple. A deep 
blush siiffosesher jkce, while, with a 
mixed emotion of .sbtnhe, and of ‘a 
proud conscioilsness that she does 
not des^e tiie ehitbtt dUneeJ^ 
which has been aj^plied' to her^ sne 
is pressing het llps^tbgeihet to j^reM 
Vent her crying.^Bdt it is M Yaih J 
beneath the long lashes of her down?# 
cast the tears are boaing out-r* 
Aey roll slowly over her crimsoned 
cheek, and fall upon the neglected^ 
book, one of whose leaves she is peri* 
seve^gly twiddling with her flngef 
and thumb.— In a farther corner of 
thebroom, upon the stool of repent^ 
ance, sits my noble, warm-hearted 
boy, Alfred, whose interdicted ball 
has for the second time broken me a 
large pane of glass ; for which 1 have 
not only vilipended him with angry 
looks and scolding voice, but have 
forbidden the intended visit to-mor- 
row to his uncle. He is sobbing 
aloud; and through the tears, which, 
refusing to be mopped up by the 
backs of both his hands, have madb' 
a wet patch in his pinafore, he steals 
at me now and then an inquiring 
glance; but, on observing the severity 
of my countenance, instantly reciUls 
his eyes. His is not the artifice of a 
cunning or cowardly child, exagge- 
rating Its distress to excite compas- 
sion ; nor the hateful anger of a re- 
vengeful one ; nor the passion of an 
irascible one ; but it is the boiling 
over of an affectionate heart, ready 
to break, because it is no longer M 
communion with mine, and b^ause 
he cannot give vent to his love to- 
morrow, by pouting up his lips to 
kiss his cousins. 

All this presents a painful picture 
to a father. — But is it nothing to 
anticipate the hour of reconciliation, 
whm^, with sparkling eyes, my children 
shall leap to my bosom ^ Is it nor- 
thing to know ftom experience that 
the tldg of afibctlt^ Will gush more 
abtm^ntiy frorn.thlk tempeyary. \n^ 
lenwl^tion, I ^all ^am he 

al^ to exdal^ With oM Dortston in 
Ike playr-.^*^who Would nsf be a 
*Islt nUthinythat >-^ ■■ 

but I have described this happy 
moment till I can wait its a¥riv^ 
no longer. God bless yfe, my dartings; 
cortio to my arms at onte 





WkUi 1 luttd hedn wiping ikHf 
t;ltlldmi'» «y)e» and my own, one of 
th^e ^ttlkntafy thowffhte which 
oboot tkcross the bndti like meteoiro, 
led me to aek what mMt be the iii* 
turd &te and fortune or those whom 
I was embradng. Adfbcting specu- 
lation!— Is it possible that these 
vivacious beings, boundihg about in 
an intoxication of delight from the 
mere luxUry of existence, can be>^ 
come old, and querulous, and para- 
lytic, and crawl along upoh cntbches^ 
—-Stale morality, to rake in the grave 
for dusty metnetttos of ourevanesceii'i' 
ty: to hold op^a dead man's scuH 
before our ej^es, as if we drank our 
wine out of it, and wished to hob-a- 
jtob, — or beat the devil's tattoo 
Upon our memories with a skeleton’s 
drumsticks ! If we wish to stamp 
this moral upon our hearts, let us 
compare man with himself; let us 
contemplate the death of the living ; 
of those who have survived them- 
selves, and become their own tombs, 
^ever did I feel so acutely the vanity 
df life, as when, in a palsied and su- 
perannuated old woman, I was told 
I beheld the celebrated beauty, upon 
whom Lord Chesterfield had written 
10ie well known eOng— ‘ 

, Kitty, beautiful and youngs 
, And wild as colts untamed — 

■ Bttt there is one. pang, and an 
Tigonisrifig one it fe, from which ba- 
i^elors afe happily exempt. Heaven 
sometimes reclaims: the most beauti- 
frd of <mr angels for itself. When 
our children have just fastened them- 
eelves to qur hearts by a thousand 
ties, death, then, indeed, a foul 
ugly phantom,^' wiH stretch forth his 
bony hand to wnettch them from ns, 
jind almost tear up our hearts by the 
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dating d^pupUan 1 hive lately un- 
dergone; and I stiK shud jler when I 
think of it Farewell, my poor lit- 
rie — — !— 1 knew 1 could not pro- 
nounce her name ; but 1 find 1 can- 
not even write it ; and (yet such is 
the difforent construction of ihlnds! 1 
her mother, whose distress was muen 
more f^gent than my own, found a 
solace in cherishing and nursing her 
mcbibry, and cofda even bear to ar- 
range her sorrows in rerise. I en^ 
close you the lines : it is needless to 
say, that they were never meant for 
publication, and aflfect no merit be- 
yond the simple expression of the 
feelings they were intetided to alle- 
viate. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I feel, that 
for all this nursery nonsetise, some 
apology is due to your bachelot rea- 
ders, always, however, excepting 
Elia, whose heart, whatever may be 
his real state, is assuredly cordial 
and parental. Assume an object, if 
you have it not. Let your Benedic- 
tine perusers, therefore, and all the 
Herods of the Lo&i>on Maoazink, 
laud me for my moderation and bre- 
vity, when they learn that I have 
been merely wanting to illustrate this 
position— Paternity is as garrulous 
as old age. God help me ! I 
shall soon nave M/t, pleas to offer ; 
and yet, " I bate no jot of heart or 
hope."— I have run three fourths of 
my race? without any diminution of 
happiness, and I will not anticipate 
it for the future ; nothing shall de- 
stroy my i&nfidenre in the benignant 
provisions of nature. — To yourself^ 
Sir, I offer no extenuation of my pro- 
lixity: your own heart will justii^ 
the overflowings of mine; for you arc, 
I believe, like myself, 

A Fatuxb. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OX AN INFANT. 

'Tis hard, dear babe, to think' that for ever we must part, 

Thpt thou again wilt never be press'd unto my heart, 

Fpjjr djo' thou wert but young, thou wert made to us most dear, 
.age of sickness, anxiety, and fear. — 

> thy fat|ier have I sat beside thy bed, 

. wilow we look'd at one ^fiother when thy colour came and ded ; 

, \For deaii^ webotbiorboded, though we dared not te)l ouriears ; 
we turn'd aside our. faces to hide the coming teaxa# 

' Htfw sweet it was to Bsteri to eacb nbwly prattled word. 

And tb see thy dhrk eves glisten with the look of health restor'd ; 
But aldsr f thy brlatity's bloi^Om could scarce 'unfold Its charins. 
When the cruel hand of death came to pluck thee from our arms* 
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Mo Mrithoiit could hav« oeeir tiiliio vjee^Otill 

Fa*d open without *irinking> whou thy sjurittook its . 

Thra wk4t Inust 'We have stor'd who so watched them wl^ awake^^ 
Aiid nightly on their sleep stole atuient kito to take. 

In e^enr thing there lingers some thought of thee behind^ 

I feel thy litne fingers stfll, round my own entr^med; 

Not a night but in my dreAttis I hear thy little :cries ; 

I ^ait aWake-^and tnink-^and the tears suMise my eyes. 

Hiy trinkets^ toys^ and dresses^ we axe forced to hide them all ; 

They waken new distresses by the scenes that they recall; 

And every lovely child whom we happen to accost. 

Brings thrilling recollections of the oeauty we have lost-r— 

But if so many objects our sorrows can excite. 

From others we may borrow a solace and delight ; 

And when we mourn the blessing of which we are bereft. 

Let us think with grateful hearts of the many that are lelL 


TRADITIONAL LITERATURE. 

No. IV. 

TALE or BICHARB rAtJLDEB, MARINER. 

An ancient curse still clings to their name. Old Ballade 


It was, I think, in the year seven- 
teen hundred and thirty-three, that, 
one fine summer evening, I sat on 
the summit of Rosefoster-clifF, gazing 
oil the multitudes of waves which, 
swelled by the breeze, and wliitened 
by the moonlight, undulated as far 
as the eye could reach. The many 
lights, gleaming from Allanbay, were 
extinguished one by one ; the twink- 
lings of remote Saint Bees glimmer- 
ed fainter and fainter on the Solw^ay; 
while the villages and mansions on 
the Scotish coast, from Aunand to 
Kirkcudbright, were perfectly silent 
and dark, as beseemed that devout 
and frugal people. As I sat and 
thought on the perils I had encoun- 
tered and braved on the great deep, 
1 observed a low dark mist arise 
from the middle of Uie Solway; 
which, swelling out, suddenly came 
rollmg huge and sable towards the 
Cum&rland shore. Nor was fear or 
fancy long in supplying this exhala^ 
tion with sails, and penons, and the 
busy hum and munnur of mariners^ 
As it approached the diff on which 
1 had seated myself, it was not 
without dismay, that I obsemred it 
become more dark, and assume mare 
distinctly the shape of a barge with a 
shroud for a sa>L It left tlie sea, 
and settleti 911 the beach within, sea?* 


mark, maintaining still its form, and 
still sending forth the merry din of 
mariners. In a moment tlie voices 
were changed from mirth to sorrow; 
and I heard a sound and outcry like 
the shriek of a ship’s company whom 
the sea is swallowing. The cloud dis** 
solved away, and in its place 1 be- 
held,^^ as it were, the forms of seven 
men> shaped from the cloud, and 
stretched black on the beach — even 
as corses are prepared for the coffin. 
1 was then young, and not conver- 
sant with the ways in which He 
above reveals and shadQjvs out ap- 
proaching sorrow to man. I went 
down to the beach, and though the 
moon, nigh the full, and in mid-hea- 
ven, threw down an unbroken light. 
— ^rendering visible mountain, and 
headland, and sea, so that I might 
count the pebbles and sheUs on the 
shore, ^the seven black shadows of 
men had not departed, and there ap- 
peared a space in the middle, like 
room measured out for eighth. A 
strange terror came upon me ; and I 
begiin ^ dread that this vision waa 
sent mr my wamiagjt-rfor be assured,^ 
heaven h^ many and singular re- 
velations for the welfare and in- 
struction of man^ ,1 prayed, and, 
while 1 prayed, the seven shadows 
b^gan .to move— filling, up the apace 
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]nr^a!(^ fiV' attotKer: tben ftiM of a rtefed"aii he ff^<)tMi 'iigMi^t the 
wttted dimniier^ and dimtn:er,-^^a i^md* Prcftpd of oior and 

then whidly yifidshedJ glot^ff in our drill, we thade the 

I was itiuch moved ; and, deeming good ship go through the surge as 
it the revelation of approaching sor- we willed ; and every turn we made, 
row, in which I was to be a enarer, and every time we wetted her silken 
it was past midnight before I could sails, there came shout and trumpet- 
fell asleep. The sun had been some- soimd irom the shore, applauding the 
time risen when I was awakened hy seven merry mariners of ^lanbayf 
Simon Forester, whCr, crimirig toinjr Helveliyn-H^, of whidi there is 
bed-side, said — Ru^krd Faulder now no stone stan^iig,— sat^e an <dd 
Arise, for yom^JjArd of He^ sun-dial, around which herdsmen 

wllyn^ffall hoi hurt^ed kis new bUr^ gadier at noon-day, to hear of old 
on ike Solway, and seven of the best marvels of the. Foresters^ — was an 
and boldest mariners of AUanhay must extensive mansion, btiiltin the times 
hear him company to bring his fair when perils from the pirate and the 
bride from Presion'^Ball^ven at the Scot were dreaded, — and stood on a 
foot of the mountain Criffell; hasten swelling knoll, encompassed with 
and come, for he sails not, be mrc, wood, visible from afhr to mariners. 
without Richard Faulder I** In the centre was a tower, and on 

It was a gallant sight to see a the summit 'of the tower was a seat, 
shallop, with her halsers and sails of and in that scat tradition will yet 
silk, covered with streamers, and tell you, that the good Lord Walter 
damasked with gold, pushing gayly Forester sat for a certain time, in 
from the bay. It was g^lant, too, every day of the year, looking on 
to behold the lordly bridegroom, as the Sea. The swallows and other 
he stood on the prow, looking tow- birds which made their nests and 
ntds his true-love's land,— not heed- their roosts on the castle-top, be- 
hig the shout, and the song, and the dame so accustomed to his presence, 
miisie-swell, with which his de- that they built, and snug, and 
pkrture was hailed. It was gallant brought forth their young bdslde 
to see the maids and the matrons of him ; and old men, as^ they beheld 
Cumberland, standing in crowds, on him, shook their heads, and mut- 
heh^and rind cjiff, waving their tered over the ancient prophpey, 
white hands seaward, as we spread which a saint, who suffered from 
our sails to the Vthid, and shot away persecution, h^ uttered against the 
into the fikriway, with our streamers nouse of Helvellyn. 
dancing and fluttering, like the mane 

Let tlie Lord of Helvellyn look long op the sea^ , 

For a sound shall he hear, and a si^^shall he see ; 

The sight he shall see is a bonpie ship riaUipg, 

^tjfhe sound he shall hear is of weeping and wailing ; 

A ^gbt ^hall he see .on the gr^en Solway shore, 

Ana no lord of Helvellyn snail ever see more. 

As we scudded swiftly through the deeply affected, I managed the barge 
water, I looked towards the Shore with my customary skill, and she 
d Cumberland, stretching far and flew across the bay, leavitig a long 
near, ' with all its winding Outline, fnrtow of foam froin behind. Michael 
fhtermpted With wooify promonto^ Hammer, an old manner of Allanbat; 
rtes ; ' and there' 1 beheld the' old alterwrirdS' told me, he never beheld 
Lord Walter of Helvellvn, seated a fairer sight than the barge that 
on the topii|OSt tower of his castle, day breasting the billows— apd Jie 
loOfi^g tWtthte the dcottish #ore. stood, ivairdmg off the siih with hia 
1 tlldbgS^ on ttri dfjring man’s rlfec; hands from his fedlng eyes, till w^ 
thought ^:the vi^n or last reached the middle of the bay.' At 
> ^ht ripd t onunted the mariners, that time, he said,^ he beheld some^ 
l^ed on the castle and tiring like a ship formed of a blricfc 
Waltefi; and' 1 saw thori;the deud, saiBng beside us^ > Which 
lulflUiag ofv the prophecy and the moved as Ve moved, and tacked ^as 
vkimi' Was ^approa^hig. Thot^ we taclmd,-^had the n^mblrin'ce of 
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$CKp» numl)er p£ m^oera^ and, England; ai)d wiired^.tl^a was 
in ev^r^ way, af^peared lika tha IM^artin wbaon, a .marinar bf mine^ 
bddegroom^s barge! He trembled iti the Mermaid^ .yrhose \)r% Scotch 
with dismay, for he knew the spectre tongue made the hearts of half the 
shallop of Solway, which always damsels of Cumberland dance to 
sails oy the side of the ship which their lips. But many of their bal- 
the sea is about to swallow. It was lads are of a barbarous jingle,, and 
not my fortune to behold fully this can only be admired because the 
fearfbl vision ; but, while 1 j^zed names of those whom their authors 
towards Helve])yn..HaIl» 1 mlt a love and hate, and the namea of bill, 
dread, and although 1 saw nothing on and dale, and coast, and stream, are 
ivhich my fears could dx, I remem<.> interwoven with a ready ease uii-» 
ber that a kind of haze or exhala* known among the rusdc rhimes of 
tion, resembling the thin shootii^ of anv other people, 
a dis|tant light, floated through die Freston-Hall — the plough has long 

air at our side : which I could iiot since passed over its foundation 
long endure to look upon. The old stones .'—was long the residence of a 
Lord still preserved ais position on branch of the powerhil and ancient 
the tower, and sat gazing towards naipe of MaxweU ; and such was its 
us, as still and motionless as a fkme for generosity, that the beggar 
marble statue, and with an, in tensity or pilgrim who went in at the east-* 
of gaze like one who is watching eni gate empty, always came out at 
the eoming of destiny. the western gate full, and blessing 

The acclamations which greeted the bounty of the proprietor. It 
our departure from Cumberland, stood at the bottcmi of a deep and 
were exceeded by those which wel* beautiful bay, at the entrance of 
corned us to the Scottish shore. The which two knoUs, slow in their swell 
romantic and mountainous coast of from the land, and abrupt in their 
Colvend and Siddick was crowded rise from the sea, — seemed, al- 
wlth shepherd, and matron, and most, to shut out all approach. In 
maid, who stood as motionless as former times, they had been crowned 
their native rocks, and as silent too, with slight towers of defence. It 
till we. approached within reach of was a fairy nook for beauty ; and 
their voices, and then such a shout tradition, which loves to eml^lisli 
arose, as startled the gulls and cor- the scenes on which nature has been 
morants from rock and cavern for a lavish of her bounty, asserted that 
full mile. The Scotch are a demure, a the twin hillocks of Preston bay 
careful, and a singular people ; and, were formerly one green hill, till a 
amid much homeliness or manner, wizard, whose name has not yet ceased 
have sometliing of a poetical way of to work marvels, cleft the knoll a- 
displaying their aiiectionj$~ which sunder with his wand, and poured 
they treasure too for great Occasions, the sea into the aperture,— laying, at 
or, as they say, daimen times the same time, tne foundation-stone 
There are certain of their nistics of Preston-Hall with his own hand.* 
much given to the composition of On the sides and summits of these 
song and of baUad, in which a na* small hills, stood two crowds of 
turm elegance occasionally glimmers peasants who welcomed the coming 
among their antique and liquid di- of Lord William with the sounding 
aiect* 1 have been told the Lowland of instruments of no remarkable 
lapgixage of Scotland is more soft harmony*. As this clamorous had 
aim persuasive than even tliat of ceasedj the^ melody of maidens* 

Scodand U nfe idth the.lsbours of yizaid and wit<du The ,b6aatiM,gceen moun- 
tain of aiid its les^r and immediate companions, were seated by a > singidar 

disaster which bmi Dame Ailie Gunson. Thia noted and midignant witch had sus- 
tained an insult fbnn die sea of Sedway, as sh^ Cro^ied H in her wizzard slisllbp, fbnn^ 
from a'casi off slipper ; she, iherelbtie, j^thered a huge credful of eerdi and rock, and, 
stride after stride, was advancing to close up for ever the entrance of that beautifbl bSy ! * 
An old and devoatmariner who witnessed her appHwdi, thrice blessed hhnSSif, ^ at 
oadi dme a small mountain fell out of the witch's creel ; the last was the largmt^ * and 
formed dia mountain Cridel, which certain tusde antiquarians say is softened ftxm 
creel foil,*' for the witch dropt earth and creel in despair. 



tiMi^rui0»iiiaM anpk ameiids fot tke iMeome »lto the* mmmt 
ilurUunmtal ditcoisd. Tii^ gre^c€ country* 
ii«ta 9 we passed with thk poetical 

THJS MAIDENS* SONG. 

Maids of Colvend* 

Ye maidens of Allanbay sore may ye mounts 
For your lover is aone^and will wedded return ; 

Her white sail is nird> aitd the barge cannot stay^ 

Wide Hashes the water-^she shoots through the bay. 

Weep maidens of Cumberland^ shower yout tears suiter^*— 

The priest is prepared^ and the bdde's at the altar ! 

Maids of Siddiek* 

The bride she is gone to the altar — and fhr^ 

And in wrath flies gay Gordon of green Lochinvar ; 

Young Maxwell of Munshes^ thy gold spur is dyed 
In thy steeds and thy heprt leaps in anguish and pride— 

The bold men of Annand and proud Niddisdale 
Have lost her they loved^ and may join in the wail. 

Maids of Colvend, 

Lord William Is come ; and the bird on the pine. 

The leaf on the tree, and the ship on the brine, ' 

The blue heaven above, and below the green earth. 

Seem proud of his presence, and burst into mirth. 

Then come, thou proud fhir one, in meek modest mpod — 

The bridal-bed*s ready — ^unloosen thy snood ! 

Maids of Siddick* 

The bridhl-bed's ready ; — ^but hearken, high lord ! 

Though strong be thy right arm, and sharp be thy sword,-— ‘ 
Mock not Beatrice Maxwell ! — else there shall be sorrow 
Through Helvcllyn's vallies, ere sun-rise to-morrow : 

Away, haste away ! can a gallant groom falter. 

When the bridal- wine’s pour’d, and the bride's at the altar ! 

During this minstrel salutation, winter snow. She aided her stepir 
the barge flouted into the bosom of with a staff, and descending to' the 
Preston-bay ; and, through all its prow of iktfs barge, till the sea touch- 
woody links, and greenwood nooks, ed her feet, stretched her staff sca- 
the song sounded mellow and more ward, and said with a deep voice 
mellow, as it was flung from point and an unembarrassed tone — What 
to point over the sunny water. The wouldest tfwu, William Forste^', the 
barge soon approached the green doomed son of a doomed house, with 
sward, whkh, sloping downwards Beatrice Mas^well, the blessed MM 
from the hall, bordering with its of a house whose name shall Hoe, 
livetier hue the dull deep green of and whose children shall hrcaihe, while 
the ocean, presented a ready landing green woods grow, and clear streants 
place. When we were within a rmf Return as thou earnest, nor^ 
lance's length of the shore, there ap- touch a shore hostile to thee and thine. 
peared, coming towards us from a If thy foot displaces but one blade of 
deep dS nolly, a female figure, grass — thy life will d>e as brief as 
attured^ i^ fhe manner of the farmer the endurance of thy name, which that 
matrons of Bcothmd, — with a small giddu boy is even now writing on the 
pVA or mantle, fastened over her sar^ tinihin sea-mark :^the nejct tide 
ffpy Ifnt-and^wollen gown, and a will pass over thjee — and Mot it out 
Wmte cap, or mutoh, surmounting, for ever and for ever! Tky father, 
rather than coverings a profusion of even now watching thy course from 
lyart locks which ewe over her his castk top, shall soon cease io be 
brow and neck, like ramws of' the warder of his Iwuse^ s 'destiny ^ at) d* 
3 
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tie bosom qf the Solwajy^ shall sigh, 
for the ancient and vaUant name of, 
Forster." 

While this singular speech was* 
uttering^ 1 gazed on the person of 
the speaker — from whom no one^ 
\rhQ once looked^ could well \v:ith- 
draw his eyes. She seemed some 
seventy years old, but unbowed or. 
unbroken by age, — and l^Ld that 
kind of coipuian^ng look, which 
common spirits dread. Lord Willi- 
am listened to her words with a look 
of kindness and respect: — Margery 
Forsythe,” he said, thou couldest 
have prophesied more fortunately 
and wisely hadst thou wished itr— 
but Uiou art a faithful friend and 
servant to my Beatrice— accept this 
broad piece of gold, and imagine a 
more pleasant tale, when, with the 
evening tide, I return with my love 
to Helvellyn.” I’he gold fell at the 
old woman’s feet, but it lay glitter- 
ing, and untouched among the grass, 
for her mind and eye seemed intent 
on matters cormected with the glory 
of her master's house. ** Friend am 
I to Beatrice Maxwell, but no ser- 
vant,” said Margery, in a haughty 
tone, though it's sweet to serve a 
face so beautiful. — Touch not this 
shore, I say again, William Forster 
— but it’s vain to forbid — the tiling 
that must be must — we are fore-or- 
dained to run our course — and this 
is tlie last course of the gallant 
liouse of Forster.” She then stept 
aside, opposing Lord William no 
longer, who, impatient at oppo- 
sition, was preparing to Ica^ ashore. 
Dipping her staff in the water as a 
fisher dips his rod, she held it drip- 
ping towards the Solway, to which 
she now addressed herself : — False 
and fathomless sea — slumbering now 
in the sweet summer sun, like a new 
lulled babe, I have lived b^ thy side for 
years of sin that I shall not sum; and 
every year . hast iho^ craved and 
yearned for thy morsel, and made the 
maids and matrons wail in green Gal'- 
loumy and Niihsdale. When shali 
thou he^ satisfied, thou hungry sea?-— 
even now, sunny and sweet (ss thou 
seemest, dost thw crave for the mquth^ 
ful ordained to thee by ancient pror 
phecyy< and the fair and the dainty 
rmrrsyhis at hand.". 

Her eyfes, dim and spiritless, at 
first, became filled, while she uttered 


light— bev stature 
s 6^4 to gHgieeeb and her face U| 
dilate with more of grief than joy, 
ax^ her locks, snowy fmd sapless, 
with age, writhed on her forehead 
and temples, as if possest with a 
chstinct life of their owp. Throwing 
staff into the secb she then went 
into the grove of holfy, and disap- 
peared. May I be ouried beyond 
the pjumtnet sound,” said Sam Selby 
of Shiddawbeck, if J fail to prove 
if that dame's tartan kirtle will flat- 
ten swan-shot, — I never listened to 
such unblessed 4ngu^e,” and ho' 
presented his carbine after her— 
while Williain Maegowan, a Gal** 
lowav sailor, laid his hand on the 
muzzle and said — "I'll tell tliee 
what, Margery Forsythe has maif' 
forecast in the concerns o' the great ' 
deep than a wise mariner ought to 
despise. Swan-shot,msin!— she would 
shake it off her charmed cailimanco 
kirtle, as a swan shakes snow from 
its wings. I see ye're scantly ac- 
quaint with the uncannie pranks of* 
our Colvend Carline. But gang up 
to the Boran point and (h)wn to 
Baruhourie bank, and if the crews 
of two bonnie shlpd> buried under 
fifteen fathom of quicksand and 
running water, winna w^en end tell 
ye whose uiicaunie skill sunk them 
there ; the simplest hind will whis- 
per ye that Margery Forsythe kens 
tnair about it than a God-fearing 
woman should. So ye see. Lord. 
William Forster, 1 would even coun- , 
sel ye to make yere presence scarce 
on ^s kittle coast— rjust wyse yerjsel 
warily owre the salt water agaim. 
And true-love's no like a new-killed, 
kid in summer— it will keep, ye geci; » 
it will keep. This cross Cumnqier *. 
will grow kindly, and we shall come 
suooring back in our barge, some 
bonnie moonlight summer night, and 
carry away my young lady with a 
sweeping oar and a wetted sail. For . 
if wc persist when Carline resists^ 
we shall have wet sarka and droukii ^ 
hair, dae ye laugh and listen not? 
Aweel, aiyeel, them that will to 
Conner will to Couper doomed 
mans easily drowned!— the thing 
that maun be maun be!— and sio. 
thin^ shall if we sell ale 1 ” 

These pre(^.tinatieg exclamations, 
were occasioned by a, long train of, 
bridal guests hnpidng from, the ball 
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reoeWa tiia bri^U^oom, who, iH#- 
ra^at^ng all admonition, kaped gay* 
fy ashore, and was wdoamed 
trumpet flourish and the continued 
aoimd of die lowland pipe. He 
was fdlowed by six of hU seven 
mariners^ 1 alone remainedk-over* 
awed by the vision 1 had beheld on 
the preceding night^by the pro* 
phetic words of the sorceress of Sid* 
dick — and by that boding forecast of 
disaster, which the wise would do 
Well to regard. 

On all sides people were seated on 
the rising grounds : the tree tops, 
the immemorial resting places of 
ravens and rooks, were mled with 
young men, anxious to see the pro- 
fession to the chapel of Preston, ^nd 
hearken the bridal joy; and even 
the rough and dizzy clifT of Bam- 
hourie Bum, which over-looks the 
Solway for many miles, had the pos- 
session of its summit disputed with 
its native cormorants and eagles, by 
some venturous school-boys, who 
thus showed that love of adventure 
which belongs to the children of the 
aea-coast. The sun was in noon 
when we landed in Preston-bay, and 
its edge was touching the grassy 
tops of the western hills of Gal- 
loway, when shout above shout, 
from wood and eminence, — the 
waving of white hands from field 
and knoll, and the sudden awaken- 
ing of all manner of clamorous and 
mirthful melody, announced the 
coming of the bridal crowd. The 
gates of PresUm-Hall burst suddenly 
opeii; out upon the level lawn 
guriifd an inundation of youths 
aad maidens clad^ in their richest 
dresses, and the living stream flowed 
down to the Solway side. As they 

r oached, a shallop, covered from 
mast-head to the water with 
streamers, and pennons, and gar- 
lands, came suddenly from a small 
anchorage tcoc^d out of the bosom 
of the garden, making the coming 
tidle gleam to a distance, with the 
gidd and rihrer lavished in its 
decoiatidn.* But my admiration of 
thb beautifal shallop was soon in- 
timated by the appearance of a 
lil^, 'Who> standiim on the nound 
the prow of the bride’s barge, 
looked earnestly seaward, and trem- 
bled 00 much, that the white satin 
dbesi widdi covered her from bosom 
tt-heolw studded, and sown, and 


ddweitd with the most eosUy stones^ 
and metals— shook as if tommed by^ 
an uf^ntle wind. Her long tresses 
of raven black hair— and,whiefa^ in 
the boast of maidenhood of my 
early days, descended till she could 
sit upon them— partook of her agi- 
tation. Her eyes, alone, large and 
bright, and fringed with long lashes 
of a black still deeper than that 
of her hair, were calm and con- 
templative, and seemed with her 
mind meditating on some perilous 
thinff. While she stood thus, a 
maiden came to her side, and cast- 
ing a long white veil — a present 
from the bridegroom— over her head, 
shrowded her to the feet ; but the 
elegance of her form, and the deep 
daA glance of her expressive eyes 
triumphed over the costly gift;— 
though the fringe was of diamonds, 
and the disastrous tale of the youth 
who perished swimming over tiie 
Solway to his love, was wrought, or 
rather damasked, in the middle. I 
could have gazed from that hour till 
this on this beautiful vision ; but, 
while. I looked, there came slowly 
from the wood a figure of a woman, 
bent with age or distress to the 
pound, and entirely covered in a 
olack mantle: she approached the 
bride unperceiyed, and lay down at 
her feet — ^as a’ foot-stod on which 
she must tread before she could en- 
ter the shallop. This was unheeded 
of many, or of aff ; for the’ blessings 
showered by all ranks on the de- 
parting pair, — the bustle of the ma- 
riners pt^aring to sail with the tide, 
which n(fw filled Preston-bay,— the 
sounding of bugle and pipe, — and 
the unremitting rivalry in son^ and 
ballad, between the mariners in the 
barges of the bridegroom and bride, 
successively filled every mind— save 
mine, overclouded then, and as it 
has ever since been, before some 

S calamity. Ballad and song 
over my memory without > 
a verse behind; <Hie sonff 
alone,'' sung by a mariner (^AUmk- 
bay, and imch has long been popu- 
lar on the coast, interest me much, 
— «>more, 1 confess, from the dark ^ 
and mysterious manner in whick it 
figured or shadowed forth our catas- 
trophe, than from its poetical merit, 
the last verse alone approfkchiog to. 
the true tone of the Ijne* 
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1 . 

Upon the bonnie mountain etde^ upon the leafy irees> 
l^on the rich and golden iBelde^ upon the deep green seaa^ 

'The wind comes breathing freshly forih — ho ! pmck up from the sand 
Our anchor, and go shooting as a wing* d shaft from ftie land'l 
The sheep love Skiddaw’s lonesome top— the shepherd lores his hill-rp. 
The throstle loves the budding bush — sweet woman loves her wiU— 
The lark loves heaven for visiting, but green earth for her home ; 

And I love the good ship, singing through the billows in their foam. 

My son, a grey^haird peasant arid, leap on the grassy land. 

And deeper tlw five fathom sink thine anchor in the sand ; 

And meek and humble make thy heart for ere yon bright*ning moon 
Lifts her wondVoua ^amp above the wave amid night's lonely noon. 
There shall be sbriekings heard at sea — lamentings heard ashore — 

My son, go pluck thy main-sail down, and tempt the heaven no more. 
Come forth and weep, come forth and pray, grey dame and hoary swain-^ 
All ye who have got sons to-night upoit Uie faithless main. 

3 . 

And wherefore, old man, should I turn? dost hear the merry pipe. 

The harvest bugle winding among Scotland's corn-fields ripe^ 

And see her dark-eyed maidens dance, whose willing arms alway 
Are open for the merry lads of bonnie Allanbay? 

Full sore the old man sigh’d — and said, go bid the mountain wind 
Breathe softer, and the deep waves hear the prayers of fraU mankind. 
And mar the whirlwind in his might — his hoary head he shook. 

Gazed on the youth, and on the sea, and sadder wax’d his look. 

4 . 

Lo ! look ! here comes our lovely bride — ^breathes there a wind so rude 
As chafe the billows when she goes in beauty o'er the flood ; 

The raven fleece that dances on her round and swan- white neck ; 

The white foot that wakes music on the smooth and shaven deck ; 

The white hand that goes waving thus, as if it told the brine — 

Be gentle in your ministry, o’er you I rule and reign ; 

Thfe eye that looks so lovely, yet so lofty in its sway— 

Old man, the sea adores them — so adieu sweet Allanbay. 

During the continuance of this the oar.” The English mariners re- 
song, an old gentleman of the house plied, as is their wont-^with a shout, 
of Maxwell, advancing through the threw aside their jackets and caps, 
press to the barges, said aloud — A and prepared gladly for^ the coming 
challenge, ye gallants, a challenge! contest; nor were the mariners of 
— let the bridegroom take his merry Siddick and Colvend slow in pre- 
mariners of England — let the bride paring : they made themselves ready 
take her mariners of old Galloway — with that silent and sedate ala- 
push the barges from Preston-bay, crity peculiar to that singular peo- 
as the signal-pipe sounds ; and a ton pie. May 1 never see Skiddaw 
of bloo£red wine to a cup-full of again,” said Writer Selby of Der- 
cold water, that hve reach Allanbay went, ** nor taste Nancy Grogson's 
first." As the old man finished his grog, nr her pretty daughter’s lips, 
challenge, hundreds of hats, and if the freshwater lads of Bamhourie 
bonnets too, were thrown into me air, surpass the saltwater lads of AUan- 
and the bridegroom, with a smile, bay.” — And for my part,'' said 
took his offered hand and said,— Charles Carson, in answer to mv 
M^at ! Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, comrade's vow, may I be tumea 
wilt thou brave us too? — A ton of into a sheldrake^ and doomed t^ 
the richest wine to a drink of the swim to dpomsday in the lang blatilt 
saltest brine in the centre of Solway, lake of Loughmaben, if the piowk- 
that the merry lads of Allanbay ex*- puds of Skiddaw surpass the canuis 
ceed thee at least by ten strokes of lads of green Galloway.” And both 
Vot. III. Y 
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partie9> matched in numbers^ in 
Btrengtii-^f equal years, and of simi- 
lar ability, stood with looks askance 
on each other, ready to start and wil- 
ling to win the^ bridal boast, and the 
'iirlae or bridegroom's favour. And 
now roy sweet bride,” said Lord Wil- 
liaVn, shall I hel^ thee into thy 
bar^e? — Loth am 1 that thy kms- 
man's vaunt causes a brief separa- 
tion ^now guide thy barge wisely 
and warily,” said he to her helmsman, 
I would liefer pay the wine for thy 
mistress ten thousand fold than one 
lock’ of her raven hair should be put 
in jeopardy. — If thou bringest her 
harmless into Allanbay 1 shall give 
an hundred pieces of gold to thee 
and thy mates. — Shouldest thou pe- 
ril her in thy folly, come before my 
face no more.” " Peril Beatrice Max- 
well, Lord William,” said the Scotish 
helmsman,' with a look of proud 
scorn, My fathers have fought to 
the saddle laps in English blood for 
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the men of the house of Maxwell — 
and 1 would rather see all who own. 
the simame o* Forster sinking in the 
Solway without one ‘to help them, 
than be the cause of the fair iriaiden 
of Preston soiling slipper or snopd. — 
I see ye dinna ken ought of the Ho* 
watsons of Glenhowan.” I know 
nought of the Howatsons of Glen- 
howan," said the bridepoom, but 
what I am proud and pleasled with — 
therefore ply the oar and manage 
the sail, for I have men with me 
who will put you to your might in 
both.” To this conciliating speech 
the maritime representative of the 
ancient Howatsons of Glenhowan re- 
turned no answer, but busying him- 
self in his vocation, chaunted, as was 
his wont on going upon any important 
mission, some fragments of an old 
ballad—made by one of the minstrels- 
of the house of Maxwell, when ita 
glory was at the fullest. 


1 . 

** Give the sail to the south- wind, thou mariner bold. 
Keep the vessel all stately and steady, 

And sever the green grassy sward with her prow. 
Where yon lances gleam level and ready.' — 

An ominous star sits above the blight moon. 

And the vessel goes faster and faster ; 

And see the changed planet so lovely even now 
Glows like blood, and betokens disaster.” 


3. 

The moon, thou coward churl — lo ! see the swift shafts 
All as fleet as the winter snow %ing. 

And hearken the war steed — he neighs in his strength. 

And tramples the dead and the dying.” 

And the bark sjnote the ground and ashore they all leapt 
With war-shout, and pipe-note, and clangor 
Of two handed claymore and hauberk— -and soon 
Their foes they consumed in their anger. 

* 3. 

All on yon fair shore where the cowslips bloom thick. 

And the sea-waves so brightly ^e leaping. 

The sun saw in gladness — the moon saw in death 
Three hundred proud Foresters sleeping : 

And long shall the Cumberland damosels weep 
Where the sweet EUenwater is flowan. 

The hour the gay lads of Helvellyn were slain 
* By Lord Maxwell and gallant Glenhowan. 

Ere the song had ceased the bride cottage thou livest in I have given 
proceeded to enter the barge, when thee.— Worlds, wealth, i^nd crea* 
jbo perceived at her feet a figure ture comforts are no cares of mine,” 
a black mantle, and scarce re- said the old domestic of the house of 
^findned from shrieking. ** Marg^y, Maxwell. I laid me down here, that 
what wouldest thou with me. Mar- ere Beatrice Maxwell departs with 
ggry,”shc8aid,visibly affected— "the one of a doomed house she should 
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«tep over my gray hidrs.— Have I 
not said — have 1 not prayed ? **— 
** Margery^ Margery,” said the bride, 
be silent and be wise.” — Are we 
to stand here and listen to the idle 
words of a crazed menial,” said one 
of the house of Maxwell — aboard, 
ye ff allants, aboard,” and placing 
the bride on deck, the barges, urged 
by oar and sail, darted out of the 
bay of Preston, while the shout and 
song of clamouring multitudes fol- 
lowed us far into the ocean. 

The wind of the summer twilight, 
gentle and dewy, went curling the 
surface of the water; before us the 
reen mountains of Cumberland rose; 
ehind us wc beheld the huge out- 
line of the Scotish hills, while, a 
full stone-cast asunder the barges 
pursued their way, and the crews 
silent and anxious had each their 
hopes of conquering in the contest. 
As we went scudding away I looked 
toward the hall of Ilelvellyn, and 
there I beheld on its summit the old 
lord, with his gray hair — his hands 
clasped, and his eyes turned intent 
on the barge which contained his son. 
I thought on the prophecy, and on 
the vision of the preceding evening, 
and looked towards the hills of Scot- 
land, now fast diminishing in the 
distance. At first I thought I saw 
the waters agitated in the track we 
had pursued, and continuing to gaze, 
I observed the sea furrowed into a 
tremenduous hollow following the 
sinuous course of the barge. I now 
knew this to be a whirlwind, and 
dreading that it would fasten on our 
sails, 1 tacked northward — the whirl- 


wind followed also.**»l tacked south- 
ward, gnd to the south veered the 
whirlwind, encreasing in violence as 
it came. — The last sight I beheld 
was the sea at our'" stem, whirling 
round in fearful undulations. The 
wind at once seizing our sails, turn- 
ed us thrice about, and down went 
the barge, headforemost in the centre 
of Solway. I was stunned — and felt 
the cold brine bubbling in my ears 
as emerging from the flood I tried 
to swim — ^barge, bridegroom, and 
mariners were aU gone. The bride's 
barge came in a moment to my side, 
and saved me, and standing for the 
coast of Cumberland, spread the tale 
of sorrow along the shore, where 
crowds had assembled to welcome 
us. The old Lord of Helvellyn re- 
mained on the castle top, after he 
had witnessed the loss of his son ; and 
when his favourite servant ventured 
to approach, he was found seated in 
his chair, his hands clasped more 
in resignation than agony, his face 
turned to the Solway, and his eyes 
gazing with the deepest intensity— 
and stiff and dead. The morning 
tide threw the body of Lord William' 
and those of his six mariners ashore ; 
and when I walked down at day 
dawn to the beach, 1 found them 
stretched in a row on the very spot 
where the vision had revealed their 
fate to me so darkly and so surely. 
Such a tale as this will be often told 
you among the sea-coast cottages of 
Cumberland — Young man, be wise, 
and weigh well the mysterious ways 
of Providence. 

Lammerlca, Cumberland, 


A CHAPTER ON EARS. 

I HAVE no ear.— his plenty, or the mole for her exact- 

Mistake me not, reader, — norima- ness, in those ingenious labyrinthine 
gine that 1 am by nature destitute of inlets — those indispensable side-in- 
those exterior twin appendages, hang- telligencers. 

ing ornaments, and ^architecturally Neither have I incurred, or done 
speaking) handsome volutes to the any thing to incur, with Defoe, that 
human capitol.^ Better my mother hideous disfigurement, which con- 
had never borne me. — I am, I think, strained hiti) to draw upon assurance 
rather delicately than copiously pro- —to feel quite unabashed,* and at 
vlded with those conduita ; and 1 (eel ease upon uiat art^e* I was never, 
no ^sposition to envy the muk for 1 thank my stars, in the pillory ; nor. 


• Earless on high stood, unabasVcL Defoe. — Dunciad, 

Y 2 
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if 1 read therri aright^ is it within the Scientifically 1 could never be 
com]^8 of my destiny, that I ever made to understand (yet have 1 taken 
should be. some pains) what a note in music 

Wien therefore I say that I have no is; or how one note should differ 
wr,you will understand me to mean— from another. Much less in voices 
Jbrmiisic* — To say that this heart ne« can I distinguish a soprano from a 
ver melted at the concoinse of sweet tenor. Only sometimes the thorough 
sounds, would be a foul self-libel. — bass I contrive to guess at, from its 
Water parted from the seaf never being supereminenUy harsh and dis- 
fails to move it strangely. So does agreeable. I tremble, however, for 
In infancy” But they were used my misapplication of the simplest 
to be sung at her harpsichord (the terms of t?iat which I disclaim, 
old-fashioned instrument in vogue in While I profess my ignorance, I 
those days) by a gentlewoman — the scarce know what to say I am igno- 
gentlest, sure, that ever merited the rant of. I hate, perhaps, by misno- 
appellation — the sweetest — why mers. Sostenaio and adtjtgio stand in 
should I hesitate to name Mrs. S— the like relation of obscurity to me ; 
once the blooming Fanny Weatheral and Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, is as conjuring 
of the Temple — who had power to as Baralijiion. 
thrill the soul of Elia, small imp as It is hard to stand alone— in an 
■he was, even in his long coats; and age like this, — (constituted to the 
to make him glow, tremble, and quick and critical perception of all 
blush with a passion, that not faintly harmonious combinations, I verily 
indicated the day-spring of that ab- believe, beyond all preceding ages, 
aorbing sentiment, which was after- since Jubal stumbled upon the 
wards destined to overwhelm and gamut) — to remain, as it were, sing- 
subdue his nature quite, for Alice ly unimpressible to the magic influ- 

W n. ences of an art, which is said to have 

I even think that sentimentally such an especial stroke at soothing, 
I am disposed to harmony. But or- elevating, and refining the passions. 
^nicaUy I am incapable of a tune. I — Yet rather than break the candid 
nave been practising God save the current of my confessions, I must 
JTing” all my life; whistlinij and avow to you, that I have received 
humming of it over to myself in so- a great deal more pain than pleasure 
Utory comers ; and am not yet ar- from this so cried-up faculty, 
lived, they tell me, within many 1 am constitutionally susceptible 
pavers of it. Yet hath the loyalty of noises. A carpenter’s hammer, in 
of £Ua never been impeached. a war.tit summer noon, will fret me 

1 am not without suspicion, that into more than midsummer madness. 
I have an undeveloped faculty of But those unconnected, unset sounds 
music within me. For, thrumming, are nothing to the measured malice 
in my wild way, on my friend A.'s of music. The ear is passive to those 
piano, the other morning, while he single strokes ; willingly enduring 
was engaged in an adjoimng parlour, stripes, while it hath no task to con. 
—on his return he was pleased to say. To music it cannot be passive. It 
he thought it could not be the maidl” will strive — mine at least will— 'spite 
On his first surprize at hearing the of its inaptitude, to thrid the maze ; 
keys touched in somewhat an airy like an unskUled eye painfully poring 
luid masterful ‘way, not dreaming upon hieroglyphics. I have fiat 
of me, his suspicions had lighted on through an Italian Opera, till, for 
Jenny* ^ But a grace, snatched from sheer pain, and inexplicable anguish, 
a superior refinement, soon convinced I have rushed out into the noisiest 
kim that some being, —technically places of the crowded streets, to so- 
p^hapa deficient, but higher inform- lace myself with sounds, which I was 
«d from a prindplle common to all the not obliged to follow, and get rid of 
jkm »rtsjr--iiiid awayed die keys to the distracting torment of endless, 
i mood which Jenny, with all her fruitless, barren attention 1 I take re- 
(less-cultivated) enthusiasm, could fnge in unpretending assemblage 
never have elicited from them. I men- of honest common-life sounds ,* — and 
tion tbb as a proof of my friend's the. purgatory of the Enraged Musi- 
penetration, and not with any view of clan becomes my paradise, 
disparaging Jenny. I have sat at an Oratorio (that 
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profanation of the purposes of the most, amabilis insania^ and, mentis 
cheejrful playhouse) watching the gratissimus error. A most income 
faces of the, auditory in the pit (what parable delight to huM castles in (he 
a contrast to Hogarth's Laughing air, to go smiling to ihefnselves, acting 
Audience ! ) immoveable, or affecting an infinite variety of parts, which they 
some faint emotion, — till (as some suppose, and strongly ifnagine, then 
have said, that our occupations in act, or that they see done * — So delighU 
the next world will be but a shadow some these toys at first, they could 
of what delighted us in this) 1 have sjxnd whole days and nights without 
imagined myself in some cold Theatre ^eep, even whole years in suck con» 
in Hades, where some of the forms iemplations, and fantastical mediia^ 
of the earthly one should be kept up, tions, ivhich are like so many dreams, 
with none of the enjoyment ; or like and will hardly he drawn from tkem^ 
that-— winding and unwinding themselves as 

so many clocks, and stm pleasing their 
■ P“ty in a parlour, humours, until at the last the scenX 

All silent, and all damned ! turns upon a sudden, and they 

being now habitated to such m^dita^ 
Above all, those insufferable con- Horn and solitary places, can endwh 
certos, and pieces of music, as they no ^company, can think of nothing hut 
are called, do plague and embitter my Karsh and distasteful subjects. Fear, 
apprehension. — Worth something ; sorroiv, suspicion, subrusticus pudor, 
but to be exposed to an endless bat- discontent, cares, and weariness of 
tery of mere sounds ; to be long a life, surprise them on a sudden, and 
dying, to lie stretched upon a rack ificy can think oj' nothing else : conti^ 
of roses ; to keep up languor by un- nmlly suspecting, no sooner are their 
intermitted effort ; to pile honey upon eyes open, but this infernal plague of 
sugar, and sugar upon honey, to an melancholy seizeth on them, and terrU 
interminable tedious sweetness ; to fies their souls, representing some d/i- 
flU up sound with feeling, and mal object to their minds ; which now, 
strain ideas to keep pace with it ; by no means, no labour, no persuasions 
to gaze on empty frames, and be ilwy can avoid, they cannot be rid of it, 
forced to make the pictures for your- they canimt resist”^ 
self; to read a book, all stops; and Something like this "scene-turn- 
be obliged to supply the verbal mat- ino,” I have experienced at the 
ter ; to invent extempore tragedies evening parties, at the house of my 

to answer to the vague gestures of good Catholic friend, Nov ; who, 

an inexplicable rambling juime — by the aid of a capital organ, liimseff 
these are faint shadows of what I the most finished of players, converts 
have undergone from a series of the his drawing-room into a chapel, his 
ablest-executed pieces of this empty week days into Sundays, and these 
instrumental music. latter into minor heavens.^ 

1 deny not, that in the opening of When my friend commences upon 
a concert, I have experienced some- one of those solemn anthems, which 
thing vastly lulling and agreeable : — peradventure struck upon my heed« 
afterwards followeth the.languor, and less ear, rambling in the side aisles 
the oppression. Like that disap- of the dim abbey, some five and 
pointing book in Patmos or, like thirty years since, waking a new 
the coming on of melancholy, de- sense, and putting a soul of old reli- 
scribed by Burton, doth music make gion into my young apprehension-^ 
her first insinuating approaches: — (whether it be that, in which the 
Most pleasant it is to such as are psalmist, weary of the persecutions 
melancholy given, to walk alone in of bad men, wisheth to himself dove’s 
some solUari/ grove, betwixt wood and wings— or that other, which, ivith a 
waiter, by sotne brook side, and to me- like measure of sobriety and pathos, 
ditate upon some delightsome and plea^ inquireth by what means the young 
saut sulject, which shall affect hint man shall best cleanse his mind)^ 

* lUv* chsp. x. vcr. 10. + Anatomy of melancholy. 

J I I'/ive been there, and still would go ; 

’Tis like a little heaven below. Dr. Watts* 
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a holj calm pervadeth am Ibr 

the time 

rapt above earth, 

And possess joys not promised at my birth. 

But when this master of the spell, 
not content to have laid a soul pros- 
trate, goes on, in his power, to inflict 
more Hiss than lies in her capacity to 
receive, — ^impatient to overcome her 

earthly ” with his heavenly,” — 
still pouring in, for protracted hours, 
fresh waves and fresh from the sea of 
sound, or from that inexhausted 6rtr- 
man ocean, above which, in trium- 
phant progress, dolphin-seated, ride 
those Ariotis Haydn andAfozarf, with 
their attendant tritons, Bachy Bee- 
ihoveny and a countless tribe, whom 
to attempt to reckon up would ‘but 
plunge me again in the deeps, — 1 
stagger under the weight of har- 
mony, reeling to and fro at my wit’s 
end; — clouds, as of frankincense, 
oppress me — priests, altars, censers, 
dazzle before me-r-the genius of his 
religion hath me in her toils — a sha- 
dowy triple tiara invests the brow of 
my friend, late so naked, so ingenu- 
ous — he is Pope, — and by him sits, 
like as in the anomaly of dreams, a 
she-Popc too, — tri-coroneted like 
himself !— I am converted, and yet a 
Protestant; — at once malleus hereii- 
corum, and myself grand heresiarch : 
or three heresies oentre in my per- 
son : — I am Marcion, Ebiori, and Ce- 
rinthus -Gog and Magog — what not? 
—till the coming in of the friendly 
supper-tray dissipates the figment, 
and a draught of true Lutlieran beer 
(in which chiefly my friend shows 
himself no bigot) at once reconciles 
me to the rationalities of a purer 
faith ; and restores to me the genuine 
unterrifyipg aspects of my pleasant- 
countenanced host and hostess 

P. S. A writer, whose real name, 
it seems, is Boldcro, but who has 
been entertaining the town fpr the 
last twelve months, with some very 
pleasant lucubrations, under the as- 
sumed signature of Leigh Hunt ;* in 
his Indicator, of the 31st January 
last, has thought fit to itisinuate, that 
1 Elia do not write the little sketches 


which bear my signature, in this Ma- 
gazine ; but that the true author of 
them is a Mr, I<— — b. Observe the 
critical period at which he has chosen 
to impute the calumny ! — on the very 
eve of the publication of our last 
number — affording no scope for ex- 
planation for a full month— during 
which time, I must needs lie writhing 
and tossing, under the cruel imputa- 
tion of non-entity. — Good heavens ! 
that a plain man must not be aUowed 
fo 

They call this an age of person- 
ality : but surely this spirit of anti- 
personality (if I may so express it) 
is something wmrse. 

Take away my moral reputation — 

I may live to discredit that calumny. 

Injure my literary fame, — I may 
write that up again — 

But when a gentleman is robbed of 
his identity, where is he ? 

Other murderers stab but at our 
existence, a frail and perishing trifle 
at the best. But here is an assassin, 
who aims at our very essence ; who 
not only forbids us to be any longer, 
but to have been at all. Let our an- 
cestors look to it. — 

Is the parish register nothing ? Is 
the house in Princes-street, Caven- 
dish-square, where we saw the light 
six and forty years ago, nothing? 
Were our progenitors from stately 
Genoa, where we flourished four cen- 
turies back, before the barbarous 
name o( Boldero t was known to a 
European mouth, nothing? Was the 
goodly scion of our name, trans- 
planted into England, in the reign of 
the seventh Henry, nothing ? Are the 
archives of the steel yard, in suc- 
ceeding reigns (if haply they survive 
the fury of our envious enemies) 
showing that we flourished in prime 
repute, as merchants down to the pe- 
riod of the commonwealth, nothing ? 

Why then the world, and all thfit's in't is 
nothing — 

The covering sky is nothing, Bohemia no- 
thing.— 

I am ashamed that this trifling 
writer should have power to move 
me so. 

Elia. 


* Gearly a fictitious appelladon ; for if we admit the latter of these names to be in a 
manner English, what is Leigh Christian nomcnclaUve knows no such. 

It is dearly of transatla itic oiigin. 





To Selene^Lifvti vtHtton in a FnemTs Album, 




TO HELENE, 

'On a gifte-iringe eareU$tUe loite, 

A . D. 1672. 

I sente a ringe, a little bande 
Of Emeraud and ruble stone; 

Ande bade it, sparklin^e onne thy bande. 

Telle thee sweete tales of one, 

Whose constante memorie. 

Was fiille of lovelinesse ande thee. 

A ^elle was gravenne in its golde, 

"IVas Cupide fixede, without his wingcs. 

To Helene once it would have tolde 
More thannc was everre tolde hie rmges. 

But nowe alle’s paste ande gone. 

Her love is buriede with thatte stone. 

Thou shake not see the teares thatte starte 
Fromme eyes bie thoughtes like those beguilde. 

Thou shake not knowe tlie beatinge hearte. 

Ever a vie time ande a childe. 

Yettc Helene love, believe 

The hearte thatte never coulde deceive. 

1*11 heare thy voice of melodic 

In the sweete whisperres of the aire ; 

1*11 see the brightnesse of thine eye 
In the blue Eveninge's de wie starre ; 

In crystalle streames thy puritie. 

And lookc on Heavenne, to look on thee. 

Guilliame. 


LINES 

Written in the First Leaf of a Frknd^s Album, 

The warrior is proud when the battle is won : 

The eagle is proud when he soars toward the sun ; 

The beauty is 'proud of the conquest she gains ; 

And the humblest of poets is proud of his strains : — 

Then forgive me, if something like pride should be mine. 

Thus to claim the first leaf in an album of thine. 

The miser is glad when he adds to his hoard 
The epicure, placed at the sumptuous board 
The courtier, when smiled on ;^but happier the lot. 

Of the friend, who though absent, remains unforgot 
Then believe me that something like gladness is mine. 

Thus to claim the first leaf in an album of thine. 

But my pride and my pleasure are chasten'd by fears. 

As I look down the vista of far distant years ; 

And reflect that the progress of time must, ere long. 

Bring oblivion to friend^ip, and silence to song : — 

Thus thinking, what mingled emotions are mine, * 

As I :fill the first leaf in this album of thine 1 

Yet idle, and thankless it were, — to allow 
Such reflexions to sadden the heart, or the brow : — 

We know that earth's pleasures are mix'd with alloy. 

But; if virtue approve them, kis wise to enjoy ; 

And this bHef enjoyment, at least, shall be mine, 
inscribe my name first m this album of thine ! 

. Beakaed Barton. 
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stanzas; 

1 had m whidi was not ill a drcam.*^ Sytotu 

It is not alone in the visions of nighty 

That the heart builds its hdpes on ideal delight ; 

For phantoms more lovely, and brighter than they 
In light, and in sunshine, may lead us astray. 

The child, who the beautiful rainbow would span. 

Is, in this, but the emblem, and symbol of man : 

And that emblem, that symbol more faithful appears. 

As we gather experience in life’s after yedrs. 

But when forms rise upon us, like some 1 have met. 

As the bright stars of evening, when day's sun hath set ;; 

When the clouds he hath set In are melting away. 

And the twilight is loved for the sake of their ray. 

'Tis but pen'rous— but g^rateful to bless the bright beam,, 
Though It come like a vision, and pass like a dreani ! 

Who would not be deceived — when delusion is sweet ? 

Who*d repine at enjoyment because it is fleet 

And O ! when the loveless and joyless in soul. 

Have abjured in this life, love's bewitching controul, 

Can we wonder their feelings, thotigh blighted, should own^ 
Intensely, the pleasures by friendship m^e known ? 

Can we wonder that such, while they gaze upon eyes. 

Where kindness, a lustre undazzling supplies, — 

When they listen to lips too sincere to deceive, — 

That such smiles, and such accents — their hearts should Ixdiere^ 

O no ! if it l/e but a dream, — and, as such, 

Must be woke from, — and shun, like the rainbow, our touch. 

It is something to prize— awhile its presence is known. 

And sweet to recal — when for ever 'tis flown. 

The rose, and the jasmine, are lov^d ; though they fade 
When the blasts of the winter their beauties invade ; 

And the friendship of woman, if quickly 'tis fled, 

O'er the heart's closing landscapes soft twilight can shed. 

Shall we chide it, because in its nature 'tis brief 
As well might we mourn fot the fall of the leaf, — 

A sunbeam in April, — the wane of the moon 
Or aught that enchaiits, and deserts us as soon. 

Shall we call it deceitful, and meant to betray } 

O cold is the heart which its truth would gainsay ! 

'Tis its truth, and its tenderness, beauty, and jg^race, 

' Give such zest to its presence, such stealth to its pace. 

The fault is In man, after all, who beguiled 
,By beautiful phantoms, is Still but a child : — 

'Untaught by Experience, still building in air. 

The boy on the rainbow, and man on the fait! 

Let us learn to, prize both, as intended to show. 

While they last, a true type of all rapture below. 

And rainbows, and friendship in woman— shall seem 
The delightfulleBt things of which fancy can dream !*• 





On Ridiitff on IIorHe^hack* , 

FROJVi THE GERMAN. 

The sun sinks low, the evening's glow 

Is bright upon the sea ; 

The breezes’ now on the sickly bi'ow. 

Waft life from flower and tree : 

Here will I rest : on the mossy breast 
Orthe cool earth I will lie ; 

Overhead the boughs invite repose. 

And rustle lullaby. 

How still around ! no voice — no sound — 

How fait the setting sky I 

The golden clouds speed by in crowds. 

And sail ere the breezes die. 

Haste, clouds ! for now the riight-Queen’s brow 
Is darken’d at your stay ; 

She cannot bear, in her subject air, 

A rival ; — so speed away. 

How sweet to sleep, where the rpscs weep 
Their dew-drops on the ground ! 

Where the fragrance, too, of that gentle dew 
The sleeper hath faster bound ! — 

Till rest, and golden dreams, repair 

The long long toil of a day of care. 


ON RIDING ON HORSE-BACK. 

I hjMl rather be a good horseman, than a good logician. 


No. 

As I intend to continue these ar- 
ticles occasionally, till time — or, 
‘which is the same thing, till this 
Magazine, — shall be no more — (I say 
nothing of life and health permitting ; 
for people who write and ride on 
horseback live for ever,) — I hope 
and expect that our good-natured 
and considerate readers will allow 
me and rny steed to keep ourselves 
in proper travelling condition, by 
using all our different paces alter- 
nately. A man who writes ten 
pages, or rides ten miles, an- 
end, as the phrase is, does not pro- 
perly know what belongs to his steed 
or to himself.— For my part, I would 
,be chary of whatever natural or ac- 
quired powers we may either of us 
possess, if it were only from the 
love I bear to Baldwin’s Maga- 
zine ;*-and that can only be done 
effectually, by adapting our paces to 
the ground we are upon, and by 
taking a fair and reasonable time to 
do our work. With these precau- 
tions, a common hackney — if he is 
but sound and young — ^may be made 
to cariy life rider all over the world. 


II. 

— as I intend to prove and, with-! 
out them, a descendant of Childers, 
or of Eclipse, may be ridden out in 
a season, and come to the dogs.— 
When we feel our feet upon turf 
we shall never need the spur to put 
us into a gallop ; and we shall not re- 
fuse any leap that comes in our way. 
When, too, we find ourselves upop 
a sound, firm, well-laid turnpike- 
road, we shall not scruple to go 
along at a hand canter, or even a 
|i^od spanking trot. But when, by 
accident, we get into a hard stony 
lane, our readers must not be impa- 
tient if we stay to pick our way a 
little. And, above all, they must 
bear with us while we go “ gently 
over the stones.” There cannot be 
a more certain co-lateral indicatiop 
of that most anti-equftstrian of all 
animals, a cockney, than the act of 
riding fast through the streets, of 
London. It evinces an ambition al- 
together civic; and the man who 
practises it habitually, will siirely, 
pne day or other,, end in being a 
common-councilman, T do not deny 

Uuit, to canter along Pall-Mall, or 
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up St. JamesVatreet^ produces a 
stylish effect^ provided the steed and 
ri^r have a certain dir trith them. 
But even this should scarcely be 
thought of by any one out of the 
life-guards ; nor should the pace be 
attempted^ except in the particular 
streets I have mentioned. 

1 propose to begin this second 
stage of our journey very quietly; 
in order that^ if in the course of it 
we should be called upon for any 
extraordinary exertion^ we may not 
be unprepared for the exigency.— 
With this view, — and moreover, 
because 1 am ambitious that the 

prose on horse-back,'’ which I am 
writing, should resemble, as much 
as possible, my ideai of its elder sister, 
poetry, in one particular — ^viz. that 
Its different parts should flow out 
of, and produce each other, like 
waves of the sea — the creative power 
of the writer being exhibited in the 
first paragraph alone, that being the 
prolific parent of all the rest — with 
this view, I say, and not daunted 
by the hitherto uncontroterted max- 
im, that ex nihilo nihil fit, I shall 
repeat a story which a friend of 
mine relates of a cockney. My friend 
happened to be in an inn-yard in a 
town about ten miles from London 
on a tine Sunday, when a person 
entered, answering to the following 
.description: h^ wore a blue coat, 
black silk waistcoat, and white duck 
trowsers, — which had been riding^ as 
well as their master, and had arrived 
at the top of a pair of short vtVata- 
i(m boots, to which were buckled a 
pair of plated spurs. He came into 
the yard at a jog-trot, on a large 
lumbering grey mare ; with the 
double bridle gathered altogether in 
his left hand — a long horse-whip in 
his right, — his legs and knees nearly 
hiding the stirrup leathers — and his 
feet at right angles with the rides of 
the horse. — When he reached the 
top of the yard, the following dialogue 
ensued : 

Cockney. ■ ( While in the act of de- 
setnding ratr^ than dismounting.) 
— "Cstlerl” 

Ostler. Yes, sir!” 

Ci Put my horse in-^oors ; and 
give him a feed of oats.” 

O; A feed of com, sir ?— Yes, 
sir-^How much would ybu like him 
tohave; rir? ” • 

C. ( a ludicrous mixture of he- 


sitation, and confidence, tohick nobody 
hut lAston coaid imitate.) — « O — » 
give him«<^ve him — the usual quan- 
tity:* 

O. " How much, sir ? ” 

C. 1 say, give him the usual 

O. {WUh a wicked smile lurking 
about the comers of his mouth, and 
his eye cast up to my friend.) — " Per- 
haps you'd like him to have a bushel, 
sir!” 

C. {^Impatiently) — " Yes! yes!— 
to be sure. I tell you, give mm the 
usual quantity:* 

A cockney and a highwayman of- 
fer, of all contrasts in nature, per- 
haps, the most violent. It is pro- 
bably on this very account that the 
one has suggested to me the other. 
—And, according to my before- 
named ideal oi perfect prose writing, 
this is just as it should be. I would 
have my article move on a regular 
and everlasting principle of progres- 
sion,— each paragraph being the na- 
tural child of that which precedes it, 
and the natural parent of that which 
follows it; — to the end that the whole 
may go on to increase and multiply, 
from generation to generation, ad in- 
finitum: that is, to the infinite emolu- 
ment and satisfaction of the writer, 
the infinite amusement and edification 
of the reader, and the infinite credit 
and comfort of the editor ; — who wilP 
thus be sure of a constant supply 
of crack ^articles, without being o- 
bliged to write them himself. 

In promulgating, for the first tfane, 
this novel principle, relative to the 
art of writing — (for I must insist 
that, however old it may be irt prac- 
tice, it is perfectly new in theory) 
— I cannot help expressing a hope 
that, as the world Will receive all 
the solid benefit of this discovery, 
it will, at least, give the empty cre- 
dit of it to me alone. It came to me 
unsought and unexpected, as I was 
sitting one evening reading Mon- 
taigne, and thinking of nothing less ; 
and 1 fbel that' it was dven to me 
for the use of authors and booksellers 
in particular, and of mankind in ge- 
neral. I therefore make it known 
accordingly ; and, having thus eased 
my conscience, I turn ^ to a more 
coijgenial part of my sul^ect. 

The story which I hava been in- 
duced to relate of the cockney, natu- 
rally suggests to me the simject of 
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•High way-robbery a Bfl connected with 
Riding on horse-back* 

Ana here 1 at once perceive that 
my steed begins to feel that his feet 
have gut upon the turf again. Fm 
afraid 1 must not give him his head^ 
lest he should boUy and become un- 
manageable. — If no one but myself 
were concerned^ 1 should certainly 
run the risk; for I should not be 
afraid of losing my seat. But as, 
in writing for an interesting mis- 
cellany " of this kind, it is prudent, 
and even necessary, to have the fear 
of the Editor before one's eyes,— I had, 
perhaps, better let my steed feel the 
curb a little. 1 shall take leave, 
however, to do it gently ; and at the 
same time pat him on the neck, just 
to show liim that I'm not angry at 
his letting me know what he would 
do if he might. 

Nice observers may probably have 
remarked, that there nas been a la- 
mentable falling-off, of late years, 
in the profession of a Highway-rob- 
ber. It has become a merely vulgar 
calling ; with little to recommend it 
but the circumstance of its be- 
ing followed in the open air. — In 
the days of Turpin, Abershaw, and 
Duval, it might be regarded as an 
equestrian exercise performed by 
moon-light; and, like other liberal 
professions, requiring, at least, the 
habits and education of a gentleman, 
in order to succeed in it with any 
thing like distinction or effect. But 
now-a-days the profession of a High- 
way-robber is one of mere calculation 
—mere profit and loss, — and, as such, 
can hardly be worth following at all: 
for, besides being much more pre- 
carious, it is, generally speaking, 
very little more respectable, than 
that of a stock-jobber, a pettifogger, 
or a quack-doctor. — To what can 
this fatal chanije be attributed, but 
to the fact of its professors having 
left off practising on horse-back ? — 
Here the sympathetic reader will 
pardon me, if I indulge myself by 
dwelling, for a moment, on the fore- 
going subject ; and if 1 confess that 
the lamentable state of things which 
1 have described, and the causes 
which have conduced to bring it 
about, have furnished me with a 
perpetual source of profound reflec- 
tions, of sweet and bitter fancies, 
and of 


Thoughts, that do often lie too deep ftr. 
teais.— ^ 

t feel that I was bom an age too 
late. To have been stopped by Jerry 
Abershaw on Hounslow-heath, was 
an event for a man to tell his grand- 
children of, when he had forgotten 
every thing beside. To have been 
present when Turpin kicked his shoes 
off at Tyburn, just as he was about 
to be executed, was something worth 
living for. To me, the spot is clas- 
sical ground to this day. To have 
had the honour of taking a mug of 
ale with siccteen^siringed Jir/cA— fjw a 
relation of mine once did at Mrs. Flet- 
cher's— the Royal Waggon, at Barnet 
— where he used to go and sit in the 
opep tap-room, and enjoy the otium 
cum dignitate, like any other gentle- 
man) — entitles a man to hold up his 
head in the presence of princes for 
ever after ! But I dare not trust my- 
self with this subject any longer at 
present. I may perhaps return to it 
at some future period. In the mean 
time, let the reader bear with me for 
a moment, while I fancy myself 
Turpin, and exclaim— 

- Oh now, for ever, 

Farewell the tranquil moon, farewell the 
heath, 

Farewell the horse-patrolc, and the big 
chains 

That made high^aring, virtue ! oh, fare- 
well ! 

Farewell the panting steed, and the sh^ 
whistle. 

The spirit-stirring chaise, the ear-piercing 
shriek, 

The royal prodamation, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of high- 
way robbery ! 

And, oh, you Bow-street runners, whose 
rude throats 

Of clamorous hue-and-cry made counter^ 
feit, 

Faiipwell! — Dick Turpin’s occupation’s 
gone ! 

Happily, we have something like 
an equivalent for this disastrous 
change, in the fact of another of the 
liberd professions — that of the sol- 
dier — ^having assisted, by means of 
Horsemanship, in advancing,, instead 
of retarding, the march of intellec- 
tual civilization. It is true, that 
formerly, a mere red coat was a pass- 
port to any society. A pair of colours 
made the possessor a match for the 
youngest daughter of poor lord ; 
a lieutenant in a marching regiment 
6 
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mf^ht take hig choice among- k host 
of city heiresses ; and a captaiti was 
as irresistihle^ as a hapdsome poet^ 
or a Vampire.* But, thanks tohea- 
¥ep and Horsemanship ! thpse days 
are gone by; and now, a red-coat 
turned up with white, is looked upon 
in much the same light as a white 
one turned up witli red : that is to 
say, one livery ig as good as another 
•—I mean in the eyes of well-bred 
women. And, even elsewhere, an 
infantry officer and a sheriff* s officer 
are considered as pretty much on a 
level: and accordingly, they are gene* 
rally to be found in each other’s com- 
pany. ' 

On the other hand, an entirely new 
race of beings has sprung up anvpng 
ps during the late war. The (3a- 
VALSY OrFicBRg of the present day 
are worth looking which is more 
than can or could be said of any 
otiier set of men, since the days of the 
Sidneys, the Surreys, and the Brookes. 
Notwithstanding their little foppe- 
ries, they lead us back to better 
times ; and make us half believe in 
the religion of the Parthenon, and 
that the equestrian figures iu the Pan- 
athenaic procession are not covert 
libels on the “ human form divine,” 
but copies from it. 

The women, as they always do, 
have kept pace with this change ; 
and now — from the highest to the 
lowest — from the palace to the pot- 
house — Au^kaeas are your only 
wear.” My Lady’s respect for morality 
forbids her to be frail in favour of any 
man less military than a Colonel of 
horse: her pretty daughter would not 
lliink of eloping with a less equestrian 
pers«)ii than a Lieutenant of lancers ; 
her maid has niMiotion of being de- 
luded by any body below the tnim- 
peter of the regiment; and even the 
widow Wadd herself can put up with 
nothing short of a bold dragoon !” 
-^This is as it should he — for, hea- 
ven knows ! the only Inducement to 
‘‘.fight the battles of our country” 
now-a^days, is that of being caressed 
and gazed at at home. And that this if 
the o;i}y, pr at least the strongest in- 
di^ement, may be gathered from the 
fact, that in the late war, the officers 


of the " Prince* $ own,’* (as the tenth 
light dragoons were then called) be* 
^ved better than almost my others 
in the service ; and yet, to look at 
them, you would have thought them 
fit for nothing but — 

To caper nimbly in my lady’s chamber, 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

The truth is, they were the hand- 
somest, the most stylish, and the best 
dressing chaps about town ; and these 
were just so many reasons for con- 
cluding that they would do every 
thing else best that they might set 
about. Aye— every thing — even to 
the writing a crack article in Bald- 
win’s — wnich is, undoubtedly, the 
very climax of good deeds! The 
reader may start — but the logic is 
good, nevertheless ; as I shall prove 
to the entire satisfaction of all whom 
it may concern, when I come to en- 
rich this work with certain Essays 
that I have in Embryo, on the sub- 
ject of Dress, and Personal Appear- 
ance; and the reciprocal action be- 
tween these, and Moral Character : 
an undertaking to which 1 have been 
induced to direct my attention, by 
having observed that, among my own 
Immediate acquaintance, the greatest 
scoundrel happens to be the man 
who wears the shabbiest of coats, and 
the dirtiest of neck-cloths ; while 
the best fellow 1 have the happiness 
to know, is, at the same time, the 
best dresser and the best looker to 
say nbtRing of his being one of the 
best thinkers, the best talkers, and 
the best riders. This brings me back 
to my subject ; and the good-natured 
reader will pardon the digression, 
when he learns that, next to Horsey 
manship, Dress is my favourite hobby^ 
But, perhaps, I need not have made 
the apology,— for nobody complains 
of the man at Astley’s for riding two 
horses at once. 

But stay !— as I mean to go at a 
great rate at out next “ spring meet- 
ing,” in April or May, I must let my 
steed get his wind a little. 

Best from your task~so — bravely done,—. 
Our course hath been right swiftly run. 

Mazefpa.. 


, * Vampire:; are to possess powers of feacination which, no Udy of . any taste m 
^tlutand- 
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THE AMBEOfilAN CODKX OF HOMER, WITH ANCIENT PAINTINGS. 


The celebrated and indefatigable 
fiuperintendant of the Ambrosian Li- 
brary at Milan, publisiied about two 
years since, a work of the utmost 
interest to the admirers of classical 
literature and art, entitled, Iliadis 
Fragmenta Antiquissima, cum Pic- 
turis, item Scholia Vetera ad Odys- 
seam ; edente Angelo Maio, Ambro- 
piani Collegii Poctore, &c. McdioL 
Eegiis Typis, MDCCCXJX/' It 
forms a thick folio volume,' illustrat- 
ed by fifty-eight outline engravings, 
and a specimen of the original manu- 
script ; together with a fragment in 
uncial letters, and short critical ob- 
servations. In the second division 
of the work are contained the Scho- 
lia on the Odyssey, collected from 
various Codices in the Ambrosian 
Library. 

It is not our intention in this ar- 
ticle to notice the literary part of the 
volume, but to confine our attention 
to the embellishments alone : for the 
sake, however, of its connexion with 
our present purpose, and on account 
of its general interest, we shall select, 
from the Introduction to the work, 
some remarks relative to the origin, 
condition, &c. of the Codex itself, 
and likewise the paintings which it 
contains. 

After some observations of a ge- 
neral nature, the author informs us 
as to the manner in which the Am- 
brosian Library became enriched 
with so many manuscript treasures. 
Cardinal Frederigo Bortomco, who 
spared neither pains nor expence in 
order to form in Milan a permanent 
aeat of the liberal arts and sciences, 
caused manuscripts to be collected 
from every part of the world. For 
not merely Italy, Germany, the Ne- 
therlands, France, and Spain were 
explored to this end by literary men, 
but Greece viras likewise carefully 
ransacked; so that manuscripts found 
their way to Milan from Corcyra, 
('ephalonia, Zacynthus, Crete, Chios, 
Macedonia, and Epirus. Byzan- 
tium, the coasts of Asia, Syria, and 
Palestine — nay, even Babylon and 
Africa -were obliged to contribute tp 
this coilectioh ; and hence it is that 
the Ambrosian Library possesses such 


an abundant treasure Oriental 
nuscripts. 

But the greatest accession which 
it received arose from the Stores of 
the Piiielli Library, formed at Padua 
by Giovanni Vincenzio Pinelli, be- 
tween the years 1558 and 1601. 

The history of this celebrated col- 
lection may be briefly told: imme- 
diately after the death of its founder 
it was plundered of many hundred 
manuscripts, partly by treaclierous 
individuals, and partly by the anxiety 
of the Venetian senate, from whose 
archives Pinelli had amassed con- 
siderable stores. The remainder of 
tlie collection was sent by sea to 
Naples, where Pinelli ’s heirs resid- 
ed ; one of the three vessels aboard 
which they were freighted, was 
foundered in the voyage ; and out 
of the thirty-three cases which it 
contained, only twenty-two were 
rescued from the waves. Thus re- 
duce<l in bulk, the collection re- 
mained at Naples, until the wdiole 
was purchased of Pinelli s heirs by 
Cardinal Borroraeo, and by him re- 
moved to Milan. 

Among these manuscripts was the 
Codex of Homer. It is a quarto vo- 
lume of not quite sixty vellum leaves; 
on the obverse of each of which is 
a painting of some subject from the 
Iliad ; and on the reverse, which is 
lined with a paper manufactured 
from cotton, are some arguments of 
the rhapsodies, and Scholia. The 
editor asserts confidently, that this 
Codex was originally much larger, 
and contained the entire Iliad, and 
many more paintings ; but that, in 
cotisequence of the unwieldy bulk 
of the volume, the poem was' cut 
out, and merely the embellishments 
suffered to remain ; so that now no 
more remains of the former than 
what happened to be written on the 
backs of the paintings* . These lat- 
ter, and such parts of the manu- 
script as are written in the ancient 
square charac er, are referred by the 
?di or to the fourth or filth century; 
but the more recent portion, namely, 
that on the paper pasted on the vel- 
lum to the thirteenth. Considerable 
difiiculty attended the preparing these 
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ill-preserved and frail fragments for the colours ; as he does likewise the 

S ublicaUon : care and perseverance^ ^nerai correctness of the propor- 
owever, accomplished this de^rable tiohs. Thr artist haa delineated 
object It was necessary, first of all, gods and heroes in an ample style: 
to detich the paper from the vellufn, but he had not always adhered to 
(which was done without injury,) and consistency, for the saiiie personage 
to collate the Scholia ; then the frag- appears sometimes with, and some*- 
ments of the poem itself were obliged timed without a beard, and not al- 
to be transcribed, and the various ways in the same costume. It is 
readings carefully attended to ; last- to be regretted, that we are not more 
ly, the paintings remained to be co- fully infbrmed as to die colouring, and 
pied; which, notwithstanding the dif- mechanical execution, of the original 
ficulties, arising from their mutilated designs ; for as to the drawing, the 
Condition, had been done with the outlines themselves supply us with 
greatest exactitude and success, by a all that is necessary on that head, 
very SKimpeteilt artist, named £ma- He does dot assert that these copies 
nuei Schott: who has executed them are in every respect similar to the 
in outline, on precisely the same scale originals ; but he advises us to le- 
as the originals. « gard these Homeric paintings as 

Before he proceeds to the descrip- equal to those in the Vatican Virgil, 
tion of these illustrations, the editor which are of about the same date, 
notices the riches of the Ambrosian After this we are informed minUte- 
Library in larger paintings and draw- ly of the manner in which the gods, 
ings of celebrated masters; which, priests, heroes, &c. are Represented 
although not relevant to our present in these Homeric pictures. This 
purpose, is exceedingly interesting. does not admit of abridgement ; and 
The paintings which serve as em- were we to enter into the details it 
bellishments to the Codex cannot be would carry us too far ; we, there- 
extolled very highly, as accurate or fore, the rather proceed to an exa- 
beautiful representations; one may mination of the plates themselves, 
perceive in them the decline of the Both the drawing and the costume 
art ; at the same time, thc 7 bear the remind us of the later Homan ^ra : 
evident stamp and impress of high the Grecian and Trojan heroes are 
antiquity. Their execution is very represented in the Roman military 
8im|fie: the outline is first traced dress, except that the latter gene- 
with a pale ink, after which the co- .rally wear the Phrygian bonnet, and 
lours are laid on with a pencil- — these the former helmets. Achilles is al- 
are cinnabar, white-lead, red-ochre, most .uniformly represented as half ^ 
ultramarine, purple, green, hya- naked ; Ulysses with a seaman's bon- 
cinth, violet, glass-green, yellow, net and tunic, As to the female 
and dark-brown.* The cinnabar is figures, they are all dressed. The 
used veiy unsparingly. In many in- usual characteristics of ancient art are 
stances the figures are only partially to be recognized in the divinities, 
or incompletely coloured ; and the who are distinguished from the other 
accessories are but very superficially characters by a nimbus round the 
treated. Corrections are occasionally head. With regard to the drawing, 
to be detected, for in such places it is to be observed, that the pro- 
the colours have been laid one above portions are rather short, and the 
the other. The editor does not in- neads somewhat too large, 
fonn us very explicitly in what man- There is, however, neither stiffness 
ner the orrginids are shadowed, whe- nor dryness in the figures; but they 
ther fi>rcil% or not ; but he com- are certainly very defective, in what- 
mends ainion and transition of ever regards motion and attitude. 


* As the meanings of some of the Latin tenns employed by the author are rather 
duqiutabley and not very precisely ascertained or agreed upon, we subjoin them here as 
he has given them: Minium, cerussa, rubrica, armenium, purpurissum, appianum, 
tinotane hyacinthinsc, violace», hyalins, croc«, furvae. We would refer the reader 
10 treatise on the Pigments employed by the Greeks and Romans. Ueber 

ffiS'M&rfarben der Griechen und Romer.** 
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The chief characters^ such as deities 
or heroes, are uniformly larger than 
the rest’— -and in the battle scenes, 
the dead and wounded are delineated 
of biit half the size of those who are 
fighting : similar proportions too are 
observe^ wherever persons of less 
rank are placed beside heroes. Gods, 
when represented as being in the 
clouds, are either larger or smaller 
than the other figures, just as the 
space, in which they are introduced, 
would permit. In general, no more 
is seen of them than the bust which 
projects above an horizontal cloud. 
In the sacrifice of Achilles, the head 
of Jupiter is shown within a circle. — 
Little commendation can in general 
be bestowed upon the grouping — the 
figures are at one time too much 
scattered; at another, too much 
crowded together and confused ; for, 
in this respect, the artist appears to 
have resigned himself entirely to his 
own caprices. Of perspective, there 
is hardly a single trace ; the remoter 
figures being sometimes larger than 
those which are in the foreground. 
In the style and folds of the drapery, 
on the contrary, we may easily re- 
cognize the taste and practice of the 
Homan artists ; it being treated with 
freedom and lightness, and not un- 
frequently displaying a knowledge 
of, and feeling for beauty : it might 
therefore almost be imagined that 
the artist copied it from some models 
of an older and better period^, Much 
however depends upon the manner 
in which the draperies are shadowed 
in the originals; for it is not improba- 
ble that the arrangement of the fplds 
appears to far greater advantage 
when beheld in mere outline, than it 
does in the originals: and this cir- 
cumstance is an additional reason for 
our concluding that the painter had 
purer models before his eyes, although 
it appears that he did not compre- 
hend them. 

In the back grounds, no more is 
inserted than is absolutely necessary: 
and even that is but slightly marked 


out. Where nothing is introduced 
to point out^ the..scene, there is only 
the pla^e upon which the figures 
stand, which is indicated by a sha- 
dowed line: but no appearance of 
either fore or back ground. 

The Editor concludes his introduc- 
tion by expressing a wish that some 
splendid work may be executed, 
comprising all the Homeric produc- 
tions, and containing whatever may 
tend to illustrate these immort^ 
works. For this purpose, the text 
should be taken from the best and 
oldest manuscripts, and accompanied 
by all the various readings, and all 
the Greek scholia. In addition to 
which, there ought to be a Greek 
pai^phrasc, and every treatise in 
that language, relating to the sub- 
j^ect of Homer: these should also 
be succeeded by the best modem 
disquisitions, biographies of the an- 
cient bard, and a complete index to 
the whole work. By way too of giving 
integrity and completeness to this im- 
mense cycle of erudition, all the works 
of sculpture and painting ought to 
be deliiteated, which have been taken 
from the Homeric compositions. 

Such a stupendous and compre- 
hensive undertaking will not, it is 
probable, ever be completely exe- 
cuted, on the scale and to the extent 
here proposed ; yet it may be grati- 
fying to the admirers of the ancient 
bard, and to Dilettanti in general, to 
know that an entire series of Tisch- 
beiu 8 lllus.trations of Homer are 
now engraving, and will be accom- 
panied with explanatory and descrip- 
tive letter press. This work, which 
is to be published by Cotta of Tubi- 
ringen, will doubtless form a very in- 
teresting and productive mine to tn^e 
who admire classical and antiquarian 
research— for the previous labours of 
M. Tischbein, an artist who has dis- 
tinguished himself by the zeal with 
wmch he has explored the most re- 
condite stores of mythology and of 
art, entitle us to indulge in such ex- 
pectations. 
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A NEW -Opera from the prolific 
pen of Rossini, was lately brought 
out at the G^-and Neapolitan theatre 
of 8an Carlo, and met with the sin- 
gular fate, which has at first attended 
the greater part of this eminently 
successful autlior's works — ^viz. that 
of being very coWy received. This 
circumstance excites much surprise 
among the composer's friends: it 
certainly seems strange that the 
samb Opera, which, on its first re- 
presentation, was received with dis- 
approbation or neglect, should after 
a few nights so rise in estimation 
as to draw down thunders of ap- 
plause, and be retailed in arias, duos, 
trios, Ac. by all the dilettanti sing- 
ers, fiddlers, and other musical 
workmen throughout the whole city ! 
The fact is quoted by one, as an in- 
stance of the bad taste of the 
Neapolitans ; by another, as the 
elTect of envious opposition ; while 
a third, rejecting both those opinions, 
shrewdly ascribes it to a declining 
taste for operatic entertainment ; and 
each continues to vent his splden, 
according to his humour, until the 
ultimate success of his favourite 
appeases his discontent. 

But has any one detected the true 
cause of this unpleasant circum- 
stance? Perhaps not — Rossini, like 
many other men of genius, passes his 
time between lapses idleness and 
struggles of exertion : his work is 
nnthought of, or neglected, until he 
is spurred on by circumstances ; 
then he rouses himself, and labours, 
as a daily task, on that which he 
should never touch but in the glow- 
ing hour of inspiration. We called 
upon him on the Friday evening — 
that is to sav, on the first of this 
month, and mund him still engaged 
on his work, with twenty unfilled 
scores before him, surrounded by 
Donnas and Sij^ors, chattering pret- 
ty nothings, harassed by interrup- 
tion, and worn out with fatigue. 
The copyists had still to make out 
their auplicates ; and what time 
would then remain for the instru- 
ments to practise their difficult and 
complicate pjf^ts--*for the singers to 
Study their long recitatives and ela- 
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borate songs— for choruses— for re- 
hearsal? — What, in short, could be 
expected, but that the Opera would 
be presented to the public in an un- 
finished, imperfect condition? To a 
public, too, be it remembered, which 
has long bestowed its main attention 
upon this subject, and has become 
one of the most nice, and critical, 
and expert, to which a composer's ill- 
luck could consign him : a public, 
moreover, which knows so well the 
powers of Rossini, that it will be 
contented with nothing from him 
short of first-rate excellence. 

To this it may be added, that the 
composer must sometimes give way 
to his artists and his material. One 
singer has, perhaps, astonishing com- 
pass, — another, amazing flexibility; 
singers love to be accommodated, 
and have been sometimes known to 
prefer the difficult and the surpris- 
ing, to the chaste, tlie grand, or the 
beautiful. It must be granted, also, 
that it would be of no use to employ 
a hundred and fifty performers, if 
thev were not sometimes sufibred, 

little dogs and all. Tray, Blanch, 
and Sweetheart," to sing together; 
and further, for we must speak the 
•truth, we do very strongly suspect 
they , htwe been lately employing 
themselves here in cleaning out the 
trumpets and putting new parch- 
ment on the drums! — Thus, with 
the assistance of hints from one, and 
directions from another, a work is 
produced, incumbered with mon- 
strous excrescences, and adventitious 
defects: the caustic of public opi- 
nion, however, is appliea — the ex- 
crescences disappear, the redundant 
shrinks, and the meagre gains im- 
portance polish, and general effect, 
succeed to roughness, and bursts of 
expression; — the master breaks out 
from his auxiliaries ; — our ears drink 
in his sublime, or tender, or airy 
strains, — and they haunt our memoiy 
as long as their beauty is new; or, 
rather, in proportion to the vigour 
of our own musical imagination. 

But let us draw a little closer to 
our friend Maometto. Of the poetry 
we shall say nothing;^ of the plot, 
only enough to render intelligible our 
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renfiwrks on the nniBic. The Sultan^ 
Mahomet the Seconds attacks the city 
of Ne^opontt commanded by the Ve- 
netian Gener^j Erisso* The besieged 
are reduced to great straits ; but the 
public distress does not overcome 
the passion of the gallant Oalbo> for 
Anna> the daughter of his chief. 
The father, Erisso, approves of Calbo 
for his son-in-law; but the lady’s 
affections have been engaged by a 
mysterious lover, of whom we are 
told nothing but that his name is 
Uberto, and that she had seen him at 
Venice. Treachery introduces i|ie 
Turkish soldiery into the city. A 
few of the besieged retreat to a rock, 
where they defend themselves; but 
Erisso and Calbo are taken prisoners, 
after the father has given to his 
daughter a dagger, which he recom- 
mends her to use, rather than sub- 
mit to dishonour. The Sultan offers 
their lives to these Venetian warriors, 
on condition of their betraying into 
his power the few soldiers who still 
maintain resistance: of course, they 
contemn the proposal, and are about 
to be led off to torture, when Anna 
enters, and Mahomet turns out to be 
liberty who has played theyenegade 
to ffood purpose f He offers marriage 
to liis old sweetheart, — but she up- 
braids him with his apostacy from 
his God. Much bustle and fighting 
take place; Anna performs a noble 
part, — but is ultimately reduced to 
the necessity of stabbing herself at 
the foot of her mother's tomb. 

Such is the story. The dresses 
were splendid ; the scenery indiffer- 
ent; and the acting contemptible. 
Let us now examine the music. The 
ovei^ure commences with a few 
mournful notes, followed by a fine, 
delicate pianissimo movement ; but 
very soon the louder instruments 
break in; volumes of sound roll to 
and fro, and it concludes in a mag- 
nificent swell, as the curtain rises. 
Erisso appears seated on a throne, 
surrounded by his captains, and glit- 
tering with theatrical finery! A 
nand chorus commences the per- 
formance, and a very novel and ele- 
gant effect is produced by some little 
notes, Which are distinctly heard to 
drop from the octave flutes to the 
clarionets, bassoons, and double- 
basses. A long recitative follows, 
and the chorus replies; but the re- 


could not overpower the drums. Yfa 
wished the Orchestra would let us 
hear a little more of the sotig, 

Quando egni speme d tolsa ; 
Ciccimarra was almost lost among 
his instrumental assistants. Conielli, 
too youthful and too pretty foi^ a 
warrior, delighted us with her gtace- 
ful figure and her grand voice (whidi 
few can exed in compass or power) 
in a bold martial song, 

Ouerrierche parli? 

It contmns flights, which are ra* 
ther too long, and leaps intervals, 
which are rather too wide; but the 
air is very beautiful, the singer very 
expert, and the accompaniment ex- 
cellent. 

The prelude to the second scene is 
very mournful and tender, and pre- 
pared us for a sweet aria, which was 
sung by the Prima Donna, Madame 
Oolbran; a low and solemn murmur 
of instruments accompanied it, from 
which the clarionet alone escaped in 
melancholy arpeggios. A recitative 
in dialogue follows, of which we re- 
member nothing; but we shall not 
soon forget the trio, 

Ofaim^ ! qual fulmine 

Per me fu questo I 

It is really superb. Colbran, Cor- 
nelli, and Nozzari, in turn, take up 
the subject, which is rather elaborate, 
and is converted into a fine fugue 
toward the close. A dialogue follows, 
which is happily broken off by an 
awful burst of cannon. In the next 
scene, a prayer addressed by Anna 
to heaven, for help, and echo^ by a 
crowd of kneeling wotnen, drew our 
attention by its simplicity, energy, 
and devotional character. The whole 
of this scene is beautiful ; but, when 
shall we stop, if we attempt to point 
out everv thing that is so in this 
Opera ! At the words— 

OcarSy 

Prendiil pugnal, 

such a divine effect was produced by 
the accompaniment's beipg ger- 
mane to the matter," and by the due 
subordination of the instrumentji tp 
the voice, fiiat it made us deeply re- 
gret that Eossini should ever sacwi^ 
sense to sound, and seek, by ur^e^- 
ing violence, to catch the m the 
gronndlipg? Tl^ere to m 
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whi^; pmchd^ the ,i^ne, . must 
plea^ eveicj one. i 

A sytPpbonyj the subject of which 
is incmded in 4ve or six notes^ varied^ 
ta^audedir sliding from instrument to 
|paitrumen1;r-^n shorty so pretty and' 
SO ^urkish^ that nothings true to cos-, 
tumet could be better^— introduced 
the turbaned Ottomites. 


;\^e stop one moment to make a 
digression. A theatre is nothing 
without mamiifrcence ; but silks and 
muslins^ ri^ons^ tinsel^ and glass 
jew.els, are not enough. In England^ 
elephants occasioudly tread the 
stage; at the Real Teatro di San 
Carlo, horses. The managers are 
liberal, but they are also discreet ; 
they give us horses, but only •give 
us three-^^ hundred men and three 
horses ! Maometto and two of 
his officers advance on horseback; 
the brutes grow restive in the midst 
of glory ; and the riders alight, with 
unparalleled alacrity, on the right side 
or the left, as it happens — get off, or 
fall off, in the most unpremeditated 
manner possible. We were infinite- 
ly amused by this faithful and gra- 
tuitous portrait of nature. — But to 
return to the music ; the black beard- 
ed Renegade poured out a bass song, 
which would have been airy as bass 
could be, if it had not been trusted to 
such lungs of brass. Galli, though a 
good singer, and very little inferior to 
Noi;xari,has a voice, whose pianissimo 
is, like a trumpet stop: he should 
only, be employed when force, breadth, 
and volume are required. He is 
heard to great advantage in the 
lovfer part of a trio, in the fifth 
scene* Here, when Erisso refuses 
his offers of ireedom to be pur- 
chased by treMiery, Nozzari came 
out in all his power: his voice 
seemed to swell, with , rage, and 
tremble with feeling j but when that 
little, audacious, feminine, mascu- 
line witch, Comelli, braved the ty- 
rant to his teeth, and defied him 
with Alla rocca andrem I we were 
put in terror, lest Mahomet should 
Knock her on the bead for her im- 
pudent; and our hearts fluttered 
with fear when he burst out, iVcon- 
d che non tact*, The whole 
' irsSkeeBeht, unto the end of the scene. 

fine parts, we believe, fol- 
lowed; but our attention wds. dis- 
tgr* the giphV«H»^ inth^ oiv 
chestra; fiddles in convulnons on 


oi^ side ; plgyliw>hp^^ on 
anpfher we listened to* the 
plalnti^ ketfls^^ms, and there we 
wWeawedby the wrathful trumpets. 

In the commencement of the. se*- 
coud act^ we had again to admire 
the Oriental character of the musip ; 
the exceeding propriety with which 
it is adapted to the scene. The ske- 
leton of the symphony, and of the 
chorus that follows, is an exquisite 
little movement ; it is sustained, 
diversified, embellished, but never 
overpowered, by its accessories. A 
crowd of slavel^ sing the folly of 
too rigid virtue; the pleasures of 
youth and love ; playing at the same 
time upon several little bells, the 
silver notes of which, — falling in a- 
mong the finest lapses of harmony, 
and sprinkled over the subject where 
it would be otherwise too naked^ — 
finish the charm, and diffuse over 
the whole an airy and seducing gaiety, 
that cannot be described. It was 
enchantment; or, at least, it was 
illusion carried to its fartliest bourne. 

Time presses, and we hasten on ; 
passing, Mrithout remark, some arias 
and duos in the second act— a good 
part of which was left out on the 
second representation. Music, how- 
ever charming, satiates at length, by 
its want of variety. Recitatives, so- 
los, chorusstes, are repeated until the 
ear is glutted, the attention exhaust- 
ed, and we long to see the curtain 
drop. • art of the composer can 
obviate this defect ; for it is in the 
nature of man to nauseate a pleasure 
too long continued. We shall be 
excused, therefore, for mentioning 
at random a solo by Galli ; a duet 
between him and Colbran ; a fine 
prelude to the third scene, and a co- 
re di d(mne in the fifth — 

Nuxne cui *1 sol d trono I 

all of which deserve approbation. 

We have reserved our last remark 
for the jewel of the piece: in the 
vaults of a church, and before the 
tomb of her mother, the father 
(Erisso,) breathes suspicions of his 
absent cnild ; the lover fCaibo,) de- 
fends her, and when ms zeal and 
fopdness burst out uncontrollably, 
ip the words. 

Non temert d*un bassd afietto 
1 Non fti nuu quel oor oiq>ace*, 

every ear is taken captive, and the 
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\irhd«^^Mtre Binb into aileboA ^Mlol ditlh' ^ (nid‘’'fn^t<i^etv: hH 
vveaa Aiet^zef / common And TOBrance, tem^icoaiit^c^^ 

«a diaa^eable in Italiaii audiences does not qnlt&ditolairai^.eeTniiefl^r 
— is once heard. The song flows oji of Othello. A crhidedegist^ .firnhout t 
undisturbed^ serioua> energetic^ and kndwing hirAy sfttUtk tomie time onb ' 
grandt with just enough art to sa- day in examining hiB:hesd^ fabdi 
tisfy. otir lore of difficulty ; and with last> declared were' was nothing 
a pathos**-att emphatic fulness^that particular in the organic co|istr^ction>/ 
would warm the coldest heart, and out, perhaps, he 'might < haye/^<is^<^: 
wring approbation out of Midas him-* ineUmUm for. mMc P* He (fefran k 
self. cWe did not hear an imperti-' ami affable in hiS manners, easy of 
uent whisper while it lasted ; and at. access to strangers^ fond of hearing 
its close, the whole house burst into and relating anecdotes, and best^ 
one grand peal of applause* ’ pleased with those associatob ' who • 

Such is the tribute paid to Rossini: will grant him as much tafei^ hi 
a tribute dearer tp the man of ge- other subjects' as in musiC> ^ His* 
iiius than any pecuniary emolument health is not good : he. says, himself^, 
which he may derive from his art; that in. his youth he indulged too 
and outweighing his labour, his anxi- freely* in .pleasures, from which he: 
ety, and the vexations prepared for should have refrained ; and he com- 
him by a thousand critics. , ^uch plains of being obliged to work for 
success can be but rarely attained, a livelihood, although his circum« 
The composer sets out upon his task ; stances are generally understood to 
he feels an importunate diffidence; be. easy. The facility with which 
he invents, combines, separates, fe- he composes, is astonishing. In a 
casts, and fails of excellence through room half full of people, talking to 
excessive care. But as he advances, one, listening to ‘another, he scribbles 
his work grows up around him ; he on with twice the rapidity of an or- ' 
becomes heated with hts Subject, his dinary copyifet, and very seldom re- 
ideas multiply, and he feels the god. turns to consider or cprrect. He fre- 
In such moments he is freed from quently changes ,his sheet as though 
his shackles; he breaks out like the his ideas, crossed one another; after 
eagle from the cloud, and feels the full writing tensor fifteen bars, a new 
strength of his wings. In such mo- vein of fancy opens before him, and 
ments have Mozart, Cimarosa,Rossini, he seizes fresh paper to secure the 
composed those pieces, which esta- happy moment. What is done fast 
blish their fame ; which will spread will sometimes be done ill : it is not 
wherever luxury can purchas^ plea- surprising that Rossini has sometimes 
sures, and last as long as the sense failed ; but it is surprising that, be- 
of music in man.* fore he was thirty years bid, he should 

A few w'ords about Rossini may have written so much, and so beau- 
not be unacceptable, and we shall tifully. To this great master, the 
then have done. Rossini is little most opposite, the most contradic- 
above the middle height, very large tory faults are ascribed : his operas, 
in his make, and somewhat corpu- it is said, are too buifa — too seria; 
lent ; his countenance is open, grave, too long — not long enough. Such 
and intelligent ; his head is of extra- nonsense deserves no reply; but there 
ordinary dimensions ; his forehead is one objection, in which many con- 
finely expanded and rising to a ma- cur. and which we take this oppor- 
jestic height, but sloping a little tunity to notice, 
backwards ; his eyes are light brown, Rossini, say they. Is a mannerist. 

* Musldans are unfortunate in their art ; finr the musical flunilty, and the love of 
music, have been so largdy dispensed, that counde^ numbers of artists and profttsors 
have sprung up, been tiered; and rewarded : but this drcumstance is fatal to their 
fame ; every individual must be at length absorbed in the multitude ; and those works, 
which we fondly call immortal, will inevitably vanish amid a throng of contemporaries 
and successors. The music which, in Milton’s time, could create a soul under the 
ribs of death and that which teemed to Sbakspeare like die s^t south brea;thiug 
upon a bank of violets,** is now forgotten; In a Imdred years, ^j^rc^bly, the UDini|tated 
will refer to a history of music, for the nf mes of Hahdel or Beethdvebj, a$ we do now for 
Aretino or ScarlattL , 

Z2 
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Manifer ia ahftodt alwayt the dly of 
gthtus. Iksircely aAr one pdet or 
pifaHtfri muHdiui, 0i3HtptaseiMm> 
or ertut^ of irhatever'^ desenpUon^ 
who hoe gcdtied dlednctioii by In-^ 
te&ectual toil^ is free firom thie in- 
firOiliy. Jn proportion tw men stand 
Mart from^ or ahore their 
thiey are liable to beeomO the sia^ee 
of weir own discoveries^ Haydn had 
Ids canons, and Bos^ni hfots at 
something of the same hind. Such 
persons become in&tuated with pe- 
cuMaiitiet, which are oidy beautiil^l 
while they ate new ; and fVom habit 
infiise them into their style, when 
their beauty, with their novelty, have 
disappeared. But let us refrah}^ from 
iiiipeking, with too curious an eye. 


the natiiral and necessary hiUings of 
genhub 

’ Next to the mim who can invent, 
(but far Ims happy,^ is he who can 
catch the inspiradonfat second hand ; 
can listen wnh delight to linked 
sweetness long drawn out;*'>i^nd 
feel his heart beat high, when it 
bursts into unexpected grandeur. 
There are persons in the world who 
laugh at me raptures of the musi- 
dan, and sordidly Imagine that mu- 
sic is merely a sensual gratification. 
Let them cast away such belief. Mu- 
sic is not sensual ; it feeds the soul 
with one of its jhirest aliments,-- 
and can infiise thoughts and feelings 
mto the mind, which no language but 
its own can describe. 


OetubiM. 

No. IIL 
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OuE last proposed a short digression 
On Muggs’s birthright and profession.—* 

His pemgree was old, no doubt. 

Only he could not make it out; 

Ibough surely ^tis self-evident. 

That he might boast a great descent. — 

Some who are learned heralds can tell 
Men’s ancestry from shield^ or mantle: — 

If like Blah’s mantle theirs 
Entail’d its virtues on its heirs. 

Bidding the wearer still inherit 
Its primitive possessor’s merit; 

Why then some nobles would appear 
dust the reverse of what they arc*— 

But all KE.’s claims to ancestry 
Some genedogiits deny. 

And prove by treatise erudite. 

He was a human aerolite, 

^ected from some moon volcano, 

(Though that is more than 1 or they know) 
Where still are kept the wits of Muggs, 

In one of Ariosto’s jugs^ 

If he had chosen to have had ’em. 

He might hmre bought descents from Adam ; 
And proved hb folly and his blood. 

By p^igrees from old King Lud, 

Such as the colWe keep by dozens^ 

With blanks for Norman sires and cousinsM— 

ISirth catuiot give our faults redemption ; 
’Tissm excitement, not exen^on.— 
Intrinsic hcmeiityiliid knowieim. 

Emblaze themselves without the college ; 
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While her^d honours on the base. 

Do but degra^ their, weareis mote^ t. 

As sweeps, whom Mav^y trappiiigs giaccj 
Show ten times bladcet than bmre« 

As to his trade oUr hero held 
Chattels and goods by few e^celfd ; 

Such as brooms, pipkins, treacle, tops. 
Tobacco, bridcdust, lollipops, 

<jilt dngerbread, and penny trumpets. 

Red neriin^, blacking, snuf!^ and cru^ets. 
In short, the catalogue to stop. 

He kept a thriving chandler’s shop. — 

Snufi^ treacle, tops, he spum'd them all. 
Fancying he heard a voice beseeching 
Him (Muggs !) to listen to a call. 

And go, like Hudibras, a preaching. — 

*Twas a new light, which might, in fact. 
Have enter'd where his head was crack'd.— 
Is it that addled brains perohance. 

When the scull's dark with ignorance. 

Like rotten eggs survey’d at night. 

Emit a temporary light? 

Or is it that a heated brain. 

When it is rubb’d against tiie grain. 

Like a cat's back, though dark as charcoal. 
Will in the gloom appear to sparkle ? 
Whatever was the cause, the fact is. 

That Muggs conceived his call was true ; 
And so began to read and practise. 

To fit him for his grand debut. 

'Twas his first care his voice to muffle. 

And get the genuine nasal snuffle ; 

For these low candlestick apostles 
Illuminate us from their nozzles ; 

And through the nose as surely pray. 

As make their congregations pay.*— 

To aid his wlyne, an ample dose 
Of snuff was thrust into nis nose ; 

As old Demosthenes put. stones 
Into his mouth to mend his tones 
Last he resolved his stile should be 
Original and savoury; 

While to prevent the sneers and sniggers 
Of those who look for learned theses, 

He studied metaphors and figures, 

Tropes, similes, and catachreses. 

That ^th Quintilian and Longinus 
IShould over«reach or undermine us.^ 

13o qualified and recommended. 

To Stratford fmr, with pompous pace. 

And solemn sanctimomous face. 

He bent his way— -a cart ascended. 

And thus, collecting all his powers. 

Scatter'd his oratoric flowers^ 

Viler than vilest of vile sinners ! 

Ye who at fairs or alehouse dinners 
Sup on your reprobate Welsh rabbit ; 

Ye who love skittles, bowls, ^nd dice. 

And make disorder’d nights of vice 
• Your regular and diuiy habit 
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Wbat! wm^fe^itiH, «e^ 

Frcmt sanetltjr^iDd gmde, > ^ 

Until yattf t»l&ia'lddaiEry ' 

Shall 4tar0 yadn the tae#^ 

Will ye throw off. the mask, and show 
Thereby the cloven foot below ? 

Do. b ut remember you must pay 

What's due to you on settling' day ; 

For Heaven's eye, it stands to sense^ 

Can never stomach such transgressions 
Nor can the hand of Providence 
Wink at your impious expressions. — 
The profligate thinks vengeance dead^ 
And in his fancied safety chuckles^ 

But Atheism's hydra head 
Shall have a rap upon the knuckles.-«>- 
The never bhishing cheek of vice 
Shall kick the bucket in a trice; 

While the deaf ear that never pray'd. 
Shall quickly By the heels be laid.*'— — 

At this display of declamation. 

The unconveited congregation 
Laughter in such loud peals emits, 

That Echo seem'd to be in fits ; 

Whereat our Muggs with anger fum'd. 
And thus in louder key resum'd — 

The finger of uplifted scorn 
In vain exalts its wicked honi, — 

Cocks up its nose at what I teach. 

And turns its back upon my speech 

You fear my words" just then, alas ! 

They did seem anxious to prevent 'em„ 
For some one threw a muddy mass. 

Into his eye with such momentum. 
That by the well directed sally 
'Twas closed and seal'd hermetically. 

(To be continued*) 


SKETCHES 
1 shall commence my sketches by 
conducting you first of all to the emi- 
nence situated nearly in the middle of 
the city. Here stands the old castle 
with its prison and batteries over- 
looking both the river and the town, 
This edifice, which was founded by 
the Moors, commands from its walls 
‘ one of the richest and most varied 
prospects that can be conceived. On 
the declivity of the hill there still 
exist entire streets of Moorish build- 
ings, narfow and lofty edifices cover- 
ed with a white stucco. These streets 
are very crooked, and so exceedingly 
narrow as hardly to admit a small 
two wheeled cart drawn by a single 
mule. Each house has a balcony in 
front, and is well defended by grat- 
ings at every window, erin at’ those 
of die topmost sWry; efrery Mftire 
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is eminently characteristic of the times 
in which these buildings were erected, 
and the very style of die architecture 
is indicative of the jealous and suspi- 
cious tempers of the first possessors. 
Emerging from this quarter of the 
city we meet with marks of ruin and 
desolation^— -traces of the fatal earth- 
quake which happened in 1755. Many 
eye-witnesses of that day of horrors 
are still living; and a female was 
pointed out to me, who was buried be- 
neath the ruins for twenty-four hours ; 
and, although j^rfectly unconscious^ 
all the while, of her dreadful situation. 
Such wds the effect of the shock, that 
she has never grown since that event, 
wh^ she was only fourteen. Many 
werebdried amid the ruins of church- 
‘ ea and convents, whither they had 
fied fiir ; Hhe rubbish lies still 
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untouched^ but flow^iv ha^ jbioe the upper jQoora run balconies of 
sprung up in the interstices ; the 11171^ gant iron woiit is generally gild« 
tie now blooms in the desolated clois« ed; these are ^shaded above by silk 
ter^ and a brilliant and serene sky iinr» awnings^ beneath which may be seen 
parts a cheerfulness Uo this scene of elegant females reclining upon cu-* 
awe and terror. shions^ while they amuse themselves 

A few steps further^ and we find by playing on the mandoline^ or are 
ourselves suddenly transported to a occupied m rea^ng or needle work ; 
spot where the hand of time^ equally or sometimes engaged in converse- 
effective^ but less precipitate^ has tion> or in the tacit^ yet not less inte- 
formed ruins more venerable. These resting and expressive^ language of 
are the remains of an ancient Roman the e^es. One of the noblest houses in 
amphitheatre^ lying commingled with the city is that belonging to the rich 
the fragments of Gothic and Saracenic merchant Quintella^ who is the pro- 
architecture, as if they were the hiero- prietor of the entire new square called 
glyphics of history and time. 1 must after him O Lar^ do Qumtelta^ The 
nevertheless confess, that ancient as construction of the Lisbon houses is 
these stones appear, I could not per- singular enough : the carpenter first 
ceive in them any trace of an amphi- of all forms a complete skeleton, or 
theatre. My (Jicerone assured me fraihe work of the building, which is 
that several bas-reliefs, capitals of co- then filled up with clay, pebbles, and 
liimns, and other pieces of antiquity, chalk. It is said that such erections 
had been discovered here, although are less susceptible of injury in cases 
but few of them had been examined of earthquakes. The entrances to the 
or preserved. No researches of any houses stand always open, but at the 
importance have ever been made here, bottom of the staircase there is a door, 
and of the ancient Felicitas Julia which, upon your pulling a bell, flies 
(such was the appellation given by open of itself. Internally the modem 
the Romans to this favourite city of houses are not the most convenient in 
Augustus), only a few trifling frag- point of arrangement ; the rooms too 
ments have been occasionally rescued are frequently exceedingly dismal* 
by the curiosity of individuals. There is hardly ever more than one 

Rut yonder rolls the Tagus, the si- chimney to a house, which is carried 
lent witness of all the various revolu- out of the kitchen window ; and chim- 
tions that have here occurred!— let us ney sweepers there are none, for the 
direct our steps towards it. Here we chimneys generally cleanse themselves 
arrive at the Pra(;a do Rocio, the place by catching fire. A good mantle, and 
where the garrison exercises. On occasionally a brazier, form the only 
every side we perceive shops* and be- substitutes for a fire place, that de- 
neath our feet are the prisons m the lightful of cheerfulness and qon- 
once formidable Inquisition. Over versation, in our more northern clime, 
the entrance to the palace of tlie ci- As to the furniture of the apartments, 
devant holy office, is a figure of reli- it seems to be chiefly of Chinese and 
gion trampling upon a monster, in- Japan manufacture. Even the inha- 
tended to represent Heresy. It is here bitants themselves remind us more of 
on the Rocio, and the beautiful square India than of Europe, 
called Terreiro do Pofo, that we find My fair friends must here , forego 
Rombars Lisbon : so it may well be their own elegant equipages, and be 
termed, since had it not been for him content to pay their visits in a kind 
who was endowed with an eagle’s eye, of litter drawn by two mules, upon 
and a lion’s heart, Lisbon had never one of which rides the driver with his 
risen again upon the soil that had immense three cocked hat, and a no 
been shaken by the earthquake. The less tremendous queue hanging at his 
new streets are broad, straight, and back. In such a vehicle^’ou are ra- 
regular, have pavement for foot pas- pidly jolted over the^ inequalities of 
sengers, and intersect each other at the pavement, which is strewed with 
right angles. The houses are lofty every kind of litter — nay even bum-s 
and uniform, exactly like those in the ing torches may be seen lying there, 
most modern street^ of London, so having been thrown away without 
that they are to be distinguished from being extinguished* 
each other only by the numbers upon /fne. hotel at^ which we lodge ia 
the doora* rBefore the windowi( of kfpt by im Ei^igliahman of the 
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of iSampbelk it isnot^bomm, li^aiqr 
i^eaos iremarkaMe for tta 
being a vefy bseonvenient and ba^y 
built house^ a^d having hardly a aiu** 
gle good chamber ; although it con«i 
ulna many large rooma^ moat of 
Ivhich are recent additions to the 
building : a tolerably good proof that 
the reputation of the house is not on 
|he decline. The doors generally 
kand open, and none of them have 
locks: in addition to this convent^ 
ence must be mentioned the swarms 
of musquitoes and rats; the latter of 
which afford continual nocturnal dl- 
rersion to our greyhound, as the for- 
mer do to ourselves. The hunting 
and chasing is nearly uninterrupted; 
and after all, such is the abundance 
of the game, that it needs no Acts of 
Parliament to protect it. But enough 
on the subject of this nightly martyr- 
dom; which, however painful and tor- 
menting, is attended with but little 
glory. 

During my stay in Lisbon, I went 
to witness a solemn service, which 
was performed in honour of the 
memory of a martyr of a somewhat 
didferent description from ourselves. 
The little church (Nossa Senhora 
dos Martyresl was completely filled ; 
and among tne numerous conpega- 
tion, I saw many who exhibited signs 
6f the most sincere and affecting de- 
votion. Several threw themselves 
upon their knees, or strc^tched out 
their arms to heaven, with Such an 
apparent intensity and earnestness of 
fueling as 1 had never before witnes- 
sed. The females were wrapped up 
in mantles, and sat upon the door 
with their legs crossed ; so that both 
their dress and attitude had some- 
thing very pictiu'esque and oriental. 
Some were pompletdy, and Others but 
partially veiled ; among the latter 1 
perceived many Madonna counte- 
nances, of which the expression was 
rather animated than tranquil. The 
dery eye and pale cheek did not be- 
speak resipiauon so much as emo- 
tion. Adjoining to the females were 
Stationed thb younger men ; yet a low 
partitimi separated the two sexes; 
and the door keepers at the different 
entrances would not permit any in- 
termixture. 

I'bis church is particularly cele- 
brated for the excellence of its mu- 
l^heperformance might in this re- 
be pronounced unrivalled: the 


of dealh/the pnm of separa- 
tioD. the courage inspim by thith, 
die nuRiility and suhimSslon of peni- 
tence, the triumph of piety; the hope 
of a resurrection, the confident ex- 
pectation of heaven, ik(s tapturous 
warmth of in6piration--aU em&hated 
from the sublime composition of sa- 
cred harmony. The singing was ex- 
quisitely simple and melodious ; — it 
seemed to be the echo of celestial 
bliss proceeding from angels. Even 
the costume of the singers possesses 
considerable dignity : they are all at- 
tired in the old Italian style, in dresses 
of violet-coloured silk, with black silk 
mantles that are thrown hack and 
wound round the waist. 

The 28tli of November was what 
would be considered by us a fine day 
in spring; and the delightful halmi- 
ness of the air conspired with the ex- 
quisite music I had been hearing, to 
lull me in a tender pleasing melan- 
choly. I therefore quitted the bustle 
of the low and dirty quarter of the 
town where I lodged, and ascended 
into the higher ; which, from the pu- 
rity and salubrity of the air, has ob- 
tained the appellation of Buenos Aifres: 
a Spanish word, which, heartily as 
they detest every thing that is Spa- 
nish, is yet preferred, by the Portu- 
guese, to the less harmonious sound of 
Bo7is Ares. This part of the town, 
which was almost entirely destroyed 
by the earthquake, has been rebuilt 
by persons of property and foreign 
settlq^s, m a modem and elegant style ; 
and ig besides kept exceedingly clean. 
1 now visited the Protestant burying 
ground, whose tall cypresses are seen 
eyen from the Fra^a do SS. CoravUlo 
de Jesus; sc called from the magnifi- 
cent church and convent erected there 
by the late Queen. This superb edir- 
fice> which cost upwards of five mil- 
lions of crusades, deserves to be men- 
tioned as the chef d'ceuvre of modem 
Portugi^se architecture. 

Quitting the church, we arrive at 
an open elevated spot, adjacent to 
which is an elegantmodembuilding^*^ 
the English Hospital, — which is dis- 
tinguished by that afr of cheerfulness 
and neatness so characteristic of our 
Architecture. 1 visited some of the 
apartments, but discovered no trace 
of wretche^ess. Every thing seemed 
rather to remind me of the cemribrt 
and simplicitv of an English villa. It 
seemed the abode of soiAe happy fa- 
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mlly ; In paH ms^t di^d^^rHoO; are Ihoea tifOi^ 
ness and order preTailed. Hope and meMe¥>, and t^'Pfinck of Waibet^P^ 
coniolation appeared to 'pervade' aO The former was a respectable and af« 
asylum indicative of the most delicate fluent merchant^ residing at Lisbon ; 
and generous compassion* And cer* where he laid out k most delightful 
tainlv if external objects be capable garden. The latter was a brave ge- 
of alleviating the sufferings of di- neral of the ^eat Frederic’s school^ 
aease^ the patients must endure less and formed the Portuguese army ac<« 
here than elsewhere. The southern cording to the Prussian system. The 
breeze which bears balsam to the op- garden is still as blooming and lovely 
pressed breast^ the view of the har- as ever ; but the army has assumed 
bour^ the prospect of the extended a very different form, 
oeean^ nay even the cypress grove it- To day (30th Nov.) tlie rain der 
seli^ — all is calculated to restore health; spends in torrents, the drops bf rain 
to inspire serenity and peace ! in the south, seem, like the grapes. 

The burial ground is situated to be much larger than those we are 
among gardens and fields, which are acetfstomed to uneet with at home, 
pleasantly intermingled with elegant This is now the Lisbon winter, yet 
houses ; the English having planted floy^ers are still to be seen in bloom, 
and built in every direction around Not being able to stir out in search of 
this spot, ever since it was first given objects abroad, let me conduct you 
to them as a place for burial, so far into the fruit-room at our hotel, 
back as the year 1655. The ceme- There lie the yet green oranges, each 
tery itself is not very extensive, being separately packed up in paper : they 
a moderately sized square, enclosed do not completely ripen till Decem- 
by a wall ; which^ although disagree- her, and in this climate December is 
able in itself, is absolutely necessary a very delightful and complaisant 
in order to protect the dead from the month I Here are also jffenty of fresh 
outrages of uncharitable zeal. A juicy apples and pears ; yet even the 
broad walk, formed by several rows best species of the former, the Bern 
of lofty cypresses, conducts to a sim- Postoj do not rival in flavour thoi?e of 
pie Doric vestibule. The beautiful the south of England or Normandy. 
Lusitaniaii cypress, which was origi- Now, too, for a peep into the larder : 
nally brought from Goa to Lisbon, what can possibly look more tempt- 
has wide and spreading branches, ing, to a John Bull, than the large 
whose extremities are considerably joints of beef— which is fine enoii^, 
depressed — the image of an elevated but very dear ? Veal, being a contra- 
grief! — Judas-trees have ^Iso been band article, is exceedingly rare, 
planted here, in order that thair red Here are, however, to make us amends 
Mossoms may afford an agreeable re- for this deficiency, fine sca-fish, red 
lief to the dark foliage. Beneath the partridges, rabbits, and turkeys ; also 
cypresses we behold the tombstones Lisbon hams, which are as celebrated 
of white Portuguese marble. They in the annals of Gastronomy, as those 
principally belong to English families; of Bayonne and Westphalia; young 
yet one also discovers many Dutch, sucking pigs, firkins of Irish butter, 
Swedish, and German names. How bottles of Lisbon oil, and pans of 
many of those who repose here have fresh goats’ milk. With respect to 
died at a distance from their friends the latter article, 1 should inform the 
and native land ! No eye has wept reader, that many of the convents 
beside their dying couch ; no beloved keep goats that are regularly driven 
hand has returned the last pressure through the streets every morning, 
of their languid fingers I Yet friend- from house to house, and milked upon 
ship has done for them much, and the the spot. Lastly, here are to be found 
latest accents that have struck upon vegetables of every description ; a- 
their ear, have been the sounds fami- mong the rest, green peas, whicn grow 
liar to their infancy ; and the Simply in the open air even at this season bf 
pathetic inscriptions upon the tombs the year: there is,'too, an equa^bund- 
are frequently In the same language, ance of fruit ; olives, chesnuts, and 
Many of these tombstones, however, bunches of grapes as large and as fine 
have no inscription; and such wasfdr as those of Canaan. The contents bf 
a loUg time the case with Fielding^S. such rn^^ne are surely worm 
The two monuments most coiispicu- any one's inspection. A^jdmhg to it 
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Iftask^^dai^jpUM^ i^ith a ^ist«tin of 
yr^ter^ wb«i:e.tame turtles are keptU 
This has beeu another day of de«> 
Iuge> (Dec* 1) sufficient to drive all 
the loui^ers to despair : it did not^ 
^wever, prevent our visiting the 
new opera> II Du^a di Foix^ periorm- 
ed at the Royal Theatre of S. Carlo; 
which is the first in Lisbon^ and even 
in Europe, if we except the Opera 
Houses at Naples and London. The 
house itself is a very fine building of 
the Doric order; erected principally 
at the e^cpence of Senhor Quintella^ 
the great merchant whom 1 have be-* 
fore mentioned. The carriages drive 
up beneath a wide portico. The pit, 
or the F/a/eta dosNobres, is so spacious 
as to be capable of containing ^00 
persons. 

The subject of this magnificent 
musical drama, of which Giuseppe 
Caravita is the author, is taken from 
the well known Tragedy of Voltaire's 
Amelie, ou le Due de Foix* In this 
piece the eye is entertained by a con- 
tinual change of scenery ; there are a 
Christian andi a Moorish camp, a per- 
spective view of a city with palaces, 
a castle with its gothic towers, ruins 
of magnificent buildings, a spacious 
held marshal's tent, and a banquet- 
ting hall, splendidly decorated with 
pictures and military trophies. All 
these various scenes were executed, 
in the most striking and masterly 
manner, by Signor Vincenzo Mazzo- 
tieschi — a Roman artist, and theatrical 
painter and architect. All the arts, 
— even not excepting that of gun- 
nery, although the history of the piece 
belongs to the middle of the eighth 
century — have combined to produce 
an heroic spectacle most enchanting 
to both eye and ear. The music is 
the production, and is reckoned the 
masterpiece, of the celebrated com- 
poser Marco Antonio Portogallo, who 
first established his reputation by the 
Opera of Adrasto He aEgitto, which 
was brought out in 1801, The ma- 
chinery of the piece was by Bianchi, 
and the costume by Franceso das 
Chagojui ^bolh^of whom have attained 
to eminence in their respective pro- 
felons* Momhelli performed the 
i)uke, and the character of Amelia 
was sustained by Catalani: nothing 
could surpass the ravishing sweetness 
and beauty of some of the duets be- 
tween these two admirable singers. 

I had the gratification of hearing 


the latt^ mg mm jfocluguese airs 
at.a private oe)acert;aiid hardly know 
whether I do-not, fmr delicate sofhms, 
prefer the language of Portugal to 
that of. Italy ; that the reader .may 
form some comparison 1 subjoin a 
8 tan 2 sa in both idioms: 

Italian, 

La pens che sento, 

11 fieTo tonnento, 

Mia speme, mio bene, 

Oh, natsoe da te ! 

Portuguese, 

A pena, que sinto 
£m barbara lida, 

De te, minha vida r 

8o vejo natcer. 

1 had the good fortune to behold 
Catalani both in Circe and Amelia, 
two of her most fascinating charac- 
ters; and never have I witnessed 
such powers of voice as she displayed 
in a bravura air, in the second act of 
Circe. Her enunciation is fluent and 
easy, while her voice possesses a com- 
pass, a force, an intonation, and a 
softness, that are irresistibly trans- 
porting. Yet some cognoscenti af- 
firm, that it is now no longer what it 
formerly was. To-day was her be- 
nefit; and can it be believed that the 
distinguished, the haughty Catalani, 
came round to the boxes, to thank the 
audience for their attendance, and — 
to receive their presents } for it is the 
custom here to bestow rather sub- 
stantial compliments upon the first 
rate perlormers, in addition to the 
money paid fur tickets. Gold is 
what is generally given to the amount 
of three, four, five moidores, or 
even more. The foreign ambassadors 
usually give ten moidores, or about 
fourteen pounds sterling. Catalani's 
benefit, however, proved to her a dia- 
mond harvest ; and the presents were 
made in the less humiliating shape of 
rings and trinkets. An elegant laurel 
wreath was flung to her out of one of 
the boxes ; but no present was more 
costly and elegant than that sent to 
her by a rich merchant : it consisted 
of a golden inkstand, of which the 
part destined to contain the sand was 
filled with small diamoinls: the whole 
was estimated at 9,000 crusades. 

Besides the Italian Opera House, 
there are three other theatres in 
Lisbon : O Saliire, the national thea- 
tre ; another called dos Condes; and 
a thirds where the Portuguese Grtt^ 
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ethibitB his buflfoodertes. Each hay'd 4 epre 9 $ed hia mind. He has 
house hae-three tiers of bosesj 8 gal- wHtten^'a tragedy in trerior sohos 
kry^ atid a double pit' The boxes are (blauk irersd) wled el Rey B, Sebas^ 
not capable of containing more than ^titoemi^nkap—which^notwithstand- 
four persons each ; in some there is ing its great meiit^ is not allowed to 
room for only three. The Corridors be either represented or printed, on 
at O Salitre are dark, and so low that account of the freedom Of certain pas- 
in some places it is necessary to stoop ; sages. Those who have read the ma« 
the house itself is narrow and awk- nuscript say the plot is excellent, the 
ward, and the bar where refresh- characters finely drawn, and the lan- 
ments are sold exceedingly dirty. It guage beautiful. Another serious 
is not long ago since actresses were drama of the same author is A Res^ 
first permitted to appear on this stage ; tauracdo de Pernambuco ; the Delivery 
the female characters being previous- of Pernambuco after the Expulsion of 
ly sustained by men. Among the the Dutch, who had possessed them- 
performers are many tradesmen and selves of this important colony : this 
mechanics, who attend during the piece was received with much ap- 
day to their several occupations. The plause. A Restauracdo de Portugal, 
Portuguese are certainly a clever og the Restoration of the Duke of 
people, and possess considerable ta- Braganza to the crown of Portugal 
lent for comic humour. in 1640, is also a very favourite na- 

The national theatre brings out a tional drama. I saw it performed at 
vast number of new pieces, yet very the theatre dos Condes, and was struck 
few of them are original productions; with the enthusiasm with which it 
they are chiefly translations from the was received, and which certainly 
French, English, and Italian. Many was not caused by the excellence of 
pieces of Goldoni*s; several of Shaks- the acting: many of the passages 
peare, Voltaire, Racine, and Ar- were extremely severe against the 
nauld^s ; likewise no small number Spaniards ; and these were always re- 
from the German of Lessing, Kotze- ceived with the loudest acclamations, 
bue, &c. have been transplanted to —A third national drama Vasco da 
the Portuguese stage. Among others, Gama, or the Conquest of India, is 
Cabal and Love, by the P'amoso equally popular with those I have 
Chiller,*^ has been performed here. just mentioned ; a proof that the Por- 

In the last fifteen weeks no fewer tuguese still retain some feeling of 
than sixty-one new pieces were offer- that patriotism and heroic spirit which 
ed to this Theatre, and nearly all of animated their ancestors. There is 
them accepted : and withip the space also another drama which I cannot 
of two years, 343 dramas of various forbear mentioning, although I did 
descriptions have been presented and not see it performed. This is Osmia: 
read. Among the translations, those its subject is takefi from the ancient 
of Othello and Mahomet are esteem- history of Lusitania, when the people 
ed the best. Although little is known revolted from the Roman power, 
in England respecting the state of Osmia, the heroine, is distracted be- 
the theatre in Portugal, or the drama- tween her passion for a noble Roman, 
tic writers, there is no dearth of talent and her duty to her country : the lat- 
in this respect. Fifty years ago there ter at length prevails. The author 
were reckoned to be 163 authors who of this tragedy is a noble Portuguese 
had written for the stage ; of whose lady, the Countess Vimeira. The 
productions about 190 are still stock Academy of Lisbon had proposed a 
pieces. prize for the best tragedy. It was ad- 

Among those of the present day judged to Osmia; but, on openirtg the 
may be mentioned, the poor dos San- sealedtup letter sent with it, in- 
tos e Silva, who is both blind and stead of the name of the author, there 
lame. In his youth he studied at was found merely a request that the 
Coimbra, became an engineer, and money should be paid, to the society 
distinguished himself in his profes- for the encouragement of olive- 
sipn. He is now upwards of fifty years grounds.* 

old ^ but neither age nor misfortune Wit and satire are dangerous any 

* This is noticed by Boutcrwick, and by Sismondi in his literature du IMidi de TEurope. 
Osmia is the first regular Tragedy pr<^u<^d in Portugal. The author formed herself 
upon the model of Voltaire. 
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wfaere^ but in Portugal more particu* and uncontroulable. These people^ 
lartjr so : a jkoor author, a Je#, 1>y who ^re usually employed on board 
name Antonie Jbei^ was burnt by the ^e h^al ves^, hare nb notion 
inquisition fat too free an employ* of curbing their tongues, but lUlow 
fnent of his ^it/* He had produced themselves the most extravaffant 
many very successful comic pieces speeches, in their native dialect^ 
and fhrces, that were distinguished agadnst every one, not even paring 
by a ftind of genuine, rich, popular the royal family ; nor are their sar* 
hnmonr and wit. During ten years casms irafrequently destitute of res! 
his dramas filled the theatre. Among wit : they are therefore regarded 
many other farces which are exceed* as a kind of professed railers, whose 
ingly comic, two in particular cxas* licentiousness is universaUy toler* 
perated the holy office. In one of ated. 

them a criminal is introduced, con* A^'acent to the river, lie the £x« 
versing at the gallows with his con* change and Custom-houde; and from 
fessor ; and the tone, as may be sup* this spot^-*- where may be heard almost 
posed, was not the most grave and every European language and dia^* 
serious. After the terrible end of the lect, — to the fish market‘-*-ismore bus- 
author, the theatres did not venture tie and variety than ih any other part 
to perform his productions any Ion* of the town. Here the merchant and 
ger. Among the present writers of the petty chapman, the banker and 
comedy may be noticed Joaquim the broker, jostle against each other. 
Manoel,— ^who must not, however, be In the midst of the confusion caused 
confounded with the translator of by creaking carts drawn by oxen, 
Wieland's Oberon ; — and an opulent ragged labourers, and a number of 
merchant named l^telho^ But none masterless dogs, one meets with a 
of the pieces of either have as yet Caza da Gazeita, where English and 
been printed. One of the latest co- French papers arc taken in ; and with 
medies that deserves to be mentioned some booksellers* shops. Here a 
is O Caff? e o Bilhar, a piece most Ftdalgo is purchasing jewels, or sopto 
truly characteristic of Lisbon man- Aft^/towatV is buying an entire stock of 
tiers ; the scene is laid In the billiard the most costly productions of both 
room of a colfee*house, and the deve* the Indies ; while farther on, some 
lopement in the last act is not un* ragged beggar is cheapening a pair 
worthy of the pen of a Moliere. of ^oe-buckles, — for in Portugal eVen 

Dec. 4. To-day is the festival of the veriest beggar considers these an 
St. Barbara, the patron Saint of Ar- indispensable article of dress. 
tiWery ; for which reason she is salut- Is this* country the kingdom of 
ed by a tremendous cannonade at the Midas ? — ^gold and rags are to be 
frrst of the momhig. No May day seen every where ! Beggars throng 
can be more delight^ than it now is, the streets, take their Siesta on the 
although the wind blows from the marble steps of palaces, and lie upon 
north, and the Portuguese shake with the ground before the Convents, where 
cold. Thebeautyofthe weather in- they are fed by hundreds. Among 
duced me to go upon the Tagus, these are numbers of discharged sol- 
IVhat an animated scene ' does this diers. On enquiring once whether 
river present! It seems quite a forest there was in Lisbon any hospital for 
of masts,*— for here are no fewer than invalids, a Portuguese answered me 
1900 vessels of various descriptions, with an expressive shrug of shoulder. 
Among these are a vast number of and a satiric smile. Si Senhory a rua! 
JV/nceof, hurrying up and down the (•' yes, sir— there's the street !**) But 
sttreafoi. These carry from ten to even the soldiers themselves almost 
twelve persons. The saibrs are a starve, if unable to procure empiqy- 
Btrahge hedsterous set, eternal chat* ment in addition to their pay, which 
terers, and always jovial and merry, is but triffing ; and at lisbon every 
In l^te Of the hardest labour. The necessary of life is very dear. 
nvOst skillful sea-faring men come Speaking, on the other hand, of rich 
from Algarve ; they are bold and ex- merchlints, one means mUlionairSy of 
pert pilots ; most active climbers and whom therc^are no small number: 
swimmers; but insolent, refractory, among the first houses are the Eorror, 

^ This happened at the lait Auto da Fe, in 1745. 
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and soma otliar* Afortnine 
c^vlOOiOOO crusades, is, reckoned a ' 
tery, moderate one; the richest 
4a^$ have yearW incomes to double 
that amount ret amidst all this 
wealthi beggars, cripples, and tatter* 
ed figures are seen every where ; and 
this too in a nation which is in pos* 
session of the Brazils and the Minas 
Geraes ! ! . 

The Pra^a da Figueira, a^iaoent to 
the river, is a large open place sur* 
rounded by houses, and forming the 
fish, vegetable, and fiuit market. 
Here may be seen piles of oranges 
and bunches of grapes elegantly ted 
up with ribbons ; but then it is im- 
possible to approach them without 
previously wading through heaps of 
mire and rubbish. Cows are lound 
feeding here ; nor is there any lack of 
dogs who throng here to feed upon 
the filth. The fishermen drag along 
fish of almost every description- 
sturgeons, plaice, soles, lamprevs, 
eels, trout, carp, barbels, &c. &c. 
without reckoning oysters, muscle- 
fish, crabs, &c. ; in short, this place 
might afford a very entertaining ram- 
ble for the lovers of natural history, 
were it not so abominably filthy. 
Then as for uproar— Billingsgate 
is absolutely a piece of siilUUfi in 
comparison to it f and with regard to 
neatness, the display of a London 
fishmonger’s is perfect elegance when 
contrasted with this scene of disgust- 
ing impurity : for there the'fish is laid 
upon a cool slab of white marble, 
over which a stream of water con- 
Ijnually flows, so that it looks as 
clean and as brilliant as in a coloured 
plate in some magnificent publication 
on Ichthyology. We now proceeded 
farther until we reached the quay 
where the vessels unload ; here the 
bustle and confusion was, k possible, 
still greater ; every one was bawling 
aloud, or rather bellowing in a tone 
that seemed like a fnghtful yell to my 
cars. Then you are stunned with 
perpetual bickering and quarrelling, 
or .with equally boisterous and voci- 
ferous me^rriment. In one place— in 
order that 1 may present you with 
the reverse of the medal— a couple of 
porters are bdabouring each other 
with cudgels, without any bo^'s iu- 
terfering or noticing them. iWther 
on, two ass drivers are abusing each 
other most unmercifully; while some 


are thumping and throtling cadk 
other; or the affair become 

more serious, they do not scruide to 
Have recourse to stabbing : un^ a 
pdice officer conies up, which he 
neraUy contrives to do when it b too 
tate: at length the Ave Maria bell puts 
an end to aJJi this tumult and disorder# 
The Portuguese is like straw; ap- 
ply but a^ spark to him, and he is 
instantly in a blaze; but then the 
blaze soon expires. Whether at 
work or at leisure, nothing seems 
to excite or rouze him so suddeffiy 
as a quarrel— or a procession. In 
the latter case, he flings 
down on his knees in the mire; 
or if too heavily laden, or ^ould his 
ass not be disposed to stop for him, 
he* must^ perforce content himself 
with keeping his head bare until the 
bell has ceased to ring. At an exhi«« 
bition of equestrian feats, one of the 
erformers was riding upon two 
orses, and preparing to fire a gun, — 
when the bell of some procession was 
heard tinkling : — ^in an instant he took 
off his hat, dropt on his knees, and 
rode round the circus in that attitude# 
Another, who was performing the 
art of a devil, immediately ceased 
is pranks, and displayed equal signs 
of devotion and attachment to the 
Holy Church. All that is required 
of Protestants is, that they take off 
their hats. Indeed, the good people 
of Lisbon are unusually courteous 
and patient towards us heretics and 
Englishmen. 

The Passejo publico forms a striking 
contrast to the bustling scenes just 
described. One may meditate here as 
tranquilly as in the retired walks of a 
cloister ; all seems silent and deserted. 
In fact the Portuguese do not like 
walking, as an amusement ; although 
Pombal caused an extensive prome- 
nade to be formed in the centre of the 
town. It fe not usual to meet any 
Portp^ese ladies of respectability 
abroad, except on their way to, or re- 
turn from church ; and then they are 
entirely enveloped in a 'white veil, or 
at least very nearly so. They are in 
genexel petite; with pale countenances 
and rather inexpressive features; but 
with dark eyes full of fire. Their cos- 
tume is stryting enough: jewels, 
gold, fringe, and embroidery, are by 
no means spared ; and they general- 
ly ^ear a scarf of scarlet, or some 
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either briiilttiit colour. The inch ivo 
not finerfigurcs than the women:: thei^ 
complexions are dark^ and their mien 
wears an appearance of habitual re- 
serve ; yet they are very polite and 
courteous, both towards strangers, 
and each other ; and when they speak 
every feature is full of animation. 

Among the higher and fniddling 
classes there is, I think, more infor- 
mation than is to be met With among 
the Spanish Dons and Caballeros. 
Indeed there are many very profound 
thinkers to be found among the Por- 
tuguese. They read the best au- 
thors of other countries, but they ap- 
ply themselves to erudition much less 
than the Spaniards do : poetry, mp- 
sic, and practical philosophy, are bet- 
ter adapted to their lively tempers. 
The lower orders are greatly addict- 
ed< lo wit asd satire ; although by the 
bye, there is no word in the Portu- 
guese language which can be said to 
express the former. 


Tho Mar^lds ^ is a 
disdffgtilshed-patroi} m the arts.. This 
nobleman is one Of the mo^ refined 
and ingenious statesmen, and (me of 
the most elegant men, not only in 
Portugal, but perhaps in jEUirope- He 
was formerly ambassador to the court 
of St. Petersburg. Politics and state 
intrigues, however, have not engaged 
all his attention : he is himself no (ies-^ 
picable poet ; and has tranidated from 
the English many pieces of Dryden, 
Gray, £c. Nor is this all that he has 
done for the literature of his country ; 
he has likewise ventured to oppose 
that taste for monotonous and insipid 
pastoral poetry, which has so long 

S revailed in Portugal; much to the 
isparagement of its literary reputa- 
tion. Araujo has moreover produced 
a tragedy founded on the history of 
Osmia: this is said to be a work of 
no common merit, although it has ne-« 
ver yet been either represented on 
the stage, or pubKshed from the press. 


THE COLLECTOR. 

t will make a prief of it in my note-book. 

Merry Wives of Wifidsor* 

No. VIIL 

THE STORM. . , 

A NighUpiece^ after Salvator Rosa, from the German, 


The night is dark and lowering — 
a black cloud passes through the 
hot sky vapours rise from the heath 
— the waning moon, pale and me- 
lancholy, disappears. Suddenly she 
shines through the parting clouds : a 
solitary star twinkles beneath the 
murkv veil. Lightnings, flashing 
mid the sky, reveal its mjsty Shapes. 
Far off rolls the hollow thunder. 
Every thing sighs beneath the wrath 
' of the tempest-breeding sky. The 
bat flutters abound. Hark ! the tem- 
pest bursts! —Fiercely it bends the 
tops of the trembling trees, bluster- 
ing among their scattered leaves — 
great drops of rain fall hbavy from 
the sky. See ~ the lightning how it 
dazzl^ ! Hark I how it rustles I— 


Almighty Warder of the clouds! 
how great is thy beauty in the tem- 
pest I 

Loud and hollow rolls the distant 
ocean - woe to the mariner who sails 
on its midnight wave ! The wind- 
god will seize him - will sink him, 
with his wooden refuge— in the abyss 
of the howling Wave. 

No kindly star lights him to the 
shore. In vain his young wife 
awaits him t— in vain she looks for 
the morning star: a black cloud con- 
ceals it. Yonder it glimmers weak 
in the east - the first dim presage of 
the daWn ! Delay not, welcome mes- 
senger ! Haste and dispel the dark 
phantoms of the night 
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No. VIIL 

OK PERSOKAt CUABACTEB. 

Men palHate and conceal their original qualities^ hut do not extirpate them, 

Montaigne's Kssajrtf/ 


No one ever changes his character 
from the time he is two years old ; 
nay^ I might say, from the time he Is 
two hours old. We may, wdth in- 
struction and opportunity, mend our 
manners, or else alter for the worse, 
— as the flesh and fortune shall 
serve but the character, the inter- 
nal, on^nal bias, remains always tlie 
same, and true to itself to the very 
last — 

And feels the ruling passion strong in 
death ! 

A very grate and dispassionate 
philosopher (the late celebrated che- 
mist, Mr. Nicholson) was so impress- 
ed with the conviction of the in- 
stantaneous commencement and de- 
velopment of the character with the 
birth, that he published a loitg and 
amusing article in the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, giving a detailed account of 
the progress, history, education, and 
tempers of two twins up to the period 
of their being e/et^en days old. This 
is, perhaps, considering the matter 
too curiously, and would amount to a 
species of horoscopy, if we Were to 
build on such premature indications ; 
but the germ no doubt is there, 
though we must wait a little longer 
to see what form it takes. We need 
not in general wait long. The devil 
soon betrays the cloven foot, or a 
milder and better spirit appears in its 
stead. A temper sullen or active, 
shy or bold, grave or lively, selfish or 
romantic (to say nothing of quick- 
ness or dulness of apprehension) is 
manifest very early ; and impercepti- 
bly, but irresistibly moulds our incli- 
nations, habits, and pursuits through 
life. The greater or less degree of 
animal spirits, — of nervous irritabi- 
lity, — the comnleltion of the blood 
—the proportion of hot, cold, 
moist, and dry, four champions fierce 
that strive for mastery,**— the Satur- 
nine or the Mercurial, — the disposi- 
tion to be aflected by objects near, 
or at a distance, or not at all, — to 
be struck wijth novelty, or to brood 
over deep-rooted impressions, — to in- 


dulge in laughter or in tears, — the 
leaven of passion or of prudence that 
tempers this frail clay, is bom with 
us, and never quits us. " It is not in 
our stars,” in planeary infiuence, 
but neither is it in ourselves, that 
we are thus or thus." The accession 
of knowledge, the pressure of circum- 
stances, favourable or unfavourable, 
does little more than minister occa- 
sion* to this first predisposing bias— 
than assist, like the dews of heaven, 
or retard, like the nipping north, the 
growth of the seed originally sown in 
mir constitution — than give a more 
or less decided expression to that 
personal character, the outlines of 
w^hich nothing can alter. What I 
mean is, that Blifil and Tom Jones, 
for instance, by changing places, 
would never have changed characters. 
The one might, from circumstances, 
and from the notions instilled into 
him, have become a little less selfish, 
and the other a little less extravagant; 
but, with a trifling allowance of this 
sort, taking the proposition cum gra^ 
no sails, they would have been just 
where they set out. Blifil would 
have been Blifil still, and Jones what 
nature intended him to be. I have 
made use of this example without 
any apology for its being a fictiti- 
ous one, because I think good no- 
vels arc the most authentic as well 
as most accessible repositories of the 
natural history and philosophy of the 
species. 

I shall not borrow assistance or il- 
lustration from the organic system of 
Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, which 
reduces this question to a small com- 
pass, and very distinct limits, be- 
cause I do not understand or believe, 
in it t but I think, those Wlio put faith 
in physiognomy at all, or imagine that 
the mind is stamped upon the coun- 
tenance, must believe that there is 
such a thing as an essential difiTerence 
of character in different individuals. 
We do not change our features with 
our situations : neither do we change 
the capacities or inclinations which 
lurk beneath them. A flat face does 
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not im ovd one> nor a pug 

ho86 a oue^ with the aoqu^ 

sitioii of an office^ or the addition of 
a title. 1^ neither is the pert, hard> 
unfeeliw outline of character turned 
from demshness and cunning to open- 
ness and genetosity^ by any softening 
of drcunrstances. If the face puts on 
nn habitual smile in the sunwine of 
fortune^ or if it suddenlv lowers in 
the storms of adversity^ do not trust 
too implicitly to appearances the 
men are the same at bottom. The 
designing knave may sometimes wear 
a visBoV; or^ to beguile the time;, 
look like the time but watch him 
narrowly^ and vou will detect him be- 
hind his mask f— We recognise^ after 
a leii^ of years> the same well- 
known face that we ere formerly ac- 
quainted with> changed by tirne^ but 
the same in itself; and can trace the^ 
features of the boy in the fuU-grown 
man^ Can we doubt that the charac- 
ter and thoughts have remained as 
muditbe same all that time; have 
borne the same image and super- 
acripUon ; have grown with the 
growth, and strengthened with the 
atrenffth? In this sense, and in Mr. 
Worttsworth's phrase, *<’the child's 
the fa^er of the man" surely enough. 

same tendencies may not always 
be equally visible, hut they are still 
bi existence, and break out, whenever 
they dare and can, the more for be- 
ing checked. Again, we often dis- 
tinctly notice the same features, the 
same bodily peculiarities, the same 
look and gestures, in different per- 
sons of the same family ; and find this 
resemblance extending to collateral 
branches and through several gene- 
rations, showing how strongly na- 
ture must have been warped and 
biased in that particular direction at 
ftrst. This pre-detennination In the 
blood has its caprices too, and way- 
ward as well as obstinate fits. The 
family likeness sometimes skips over 
the next of kin or the nearest branch, 
and re-appears In all its singularity, 
in a second or third cousin, or passes 
oyer the son to the grand-child, 
n^re the pictures of the heirs and 
successors to a title or estate have 
bqesiipieserved for any len^ of time 
i| Gmthic halls and old-fashioned 
^^nitions, the prevailing outline and 


character does not w^eiar out, but may 
be ^a<^d throuf^ its numerous ih- 
flections and descents, like the wind- 
ing of a river through an expanse of 
country, for centuries. The ancestor 
of many a noble house has sat for the 
portraits of his youthful descendants; 
and still the soul of ** Fairfax and 
the starry Vere," consecrated in Mar- 
vel's verse, may be seen mantling in 
the suffused features of some young 
court-beauty of the present day. 
The portrait of Judge Jeffries, which 
was exhibited lately in the Gdlery iu 
Pan Mall-^young, handsome, spirit- . 
ed, good-humoured, and totaUy un- , 
like, at first view> what you ' would 
expect from the character, was an 
exact likeness of two young men 
whom I knew some years ago, the 
living representatives of that family. 
It is curious that, consistently enough 
with the delineation in the portrait, 
old Evelyn should have recorded in 
his Memoirs, that ^^he saw the Chief 
Justice Jeffries in a hirge company, 
the night before, and that he thought 
he laughed, drank, and danced too 
much for a man who had that day 
condemned Algernon Sidney to the 
block." It is not always possible to 
foresee the tyger's spring, till we are 
in his grasp : the fawning, cruel eye 
dooms its prey, while it glitters! — 
Features alone do not run in the 
blood ; vices apd virtues, genius and 
folly, are transmitted through the 
same* svre, but unseen channel. 
There is an involuntary, unaccounta- 
ble family character, as well as a 
family-face ; and we see it manifest- 
ing itself in the same way, with un- 
broken continuity, or by fits and 
starts. There shall be a regular 
breed of misers, of incorrigille old 
hunkses in a family, time out of mind; 
or the shame of the thing, and the 
hardships and restraint imposed upon 
him while young, shall urge some 
desperate spendthrift to wipe out 
the reproach upon his name by a 
course of extravagance and de- 
bauchery ; apd his immediate succes- 
sors shall make his exatnple an ex- 
cuse for relapsing into the old, jog- 
trot incurable infirmity, tbe grasping 
and pinching disease, of the family 
again.* A person may be indebted 
for a nose or^n eye, for a graceful 


• I know at this time e^person ofa vast estate,, who is the imincdiste of a 

iBogeDtjemaii, but the great^gnuidsflii,af a broker, in whom his ancesjtorls now mivecu 
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carriage or a voluble discourse, to a 
great-aunt or uncle, whose existence 
he has scarcely heard of; and both 
may be surprised, on being introduced 
for the first time in their lives, to 
find each an aUer idem. Country 
cousins, who meet after they are 
grown up for the first time in Lon- 
don, often start at the likeness, — 
it is like looking at themselves in 
the glass — nay, they shall see, almost 
before tliey exchange a word, their 
own thoughts as it were staring them 
in the face, the same ideas, feelings, 
opinions, passions, prejudices, likings 
and antipathies ; the same turn of 
mind and sentiment, the same foibles, 
peculiarities, faults, follies, misfor- 
tunes, consolations, the same self, the 
same (‘very thing ! And farther, this 
coincidence shall take place and be 
most remarkable, where not only no 
intercourse has previously been kept 
up, not even by letter or by commoji 
friends, but where the different 
branches of a family have been es- 
tranged for long years, and where 
the younger part in each have been 
brought up in totally different situa- 
tions, with different studies, pursuits, 
expectations and opportunities. To 
assure me that this is owing to circum- 
stances, is to assure me of a gratuitous 
absurdity —which you cannot know, 
and which I shall not believe. It 
is owing, not to circumstances, but 
to the force of kind, to the stuff of 
which our blood and humours are 
compounded being the same. Why 
should I and an old hair-brained 
uncle of mine fasten upon the same 
picture in a collection, and talk of 
It for years after, though one of no 
particular note or likelihood ” in 
itself, but for something congenial 
ill the look to our own humour and 
way of seeing nature ? Why should 

my cousin L and I fix upon 

the same book, Tristram Shandy, — 
without comparing notes, have it 
‘"doubled down and dog-eared” in 
the same places, and live upon it as 
a sort of food that assimilated with 
our natural dispositions In- 

stinct, H al, instinct ! ” They arc fools 
who say otherwise, and have never 
studied nature or mankind, but in 


books and systems of philosophy. 
But, indeed, the colour of our Hrei 
is woven into the fatal thread at our 
births:' our original sins, and our 
redeeming graces are infused Into us; 
nor is the bond, that confirms our 
destiny, ever cancelled. 

Beneath the hills, amid the flowery groves, 
The generations are prepar’d ; the pangs, 
The internal pangs, are ready ; the drewl 
strife 

Of poor humanity’s afflicted will 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny. 

The "" winged wounds *’ that rankle 
in our breasts to our latest day were 
planted there long since, ticketed 
and labelled on the outside in small 
but indelible characters, written in 
our blood, "" like that ensanguined 
flower inscribed with woe : ” we arc 
in the toils from the very first, hem- 
med in by the hunters; and these 
are our own passions, bred of our 
brain and humours, and that never 
leave ns, but consume and gnaw 
the heart in our short life-time, as 
worms wait for us in the grave ! 

Critics and authors wno congre- 
gate in large cities, and see nothing 
of the world but a sort of phantas- 
magoria, to whom the numberless 
characters they meet in the course 
of a few hours are fugitive as the 
flies of a summer,” evanescent as the 
figures in a camera ohscura, may talk 
very learnedly, and attribute the 
motions of the puppets to circum- 
stances of which they are confessedly 
in total ignorance. They see cha- 
racter only in the bust, and have 
not room (for the crowd) to study 
it as a whole-length, that is, as it 
exists in reality. But those who 
trace things to their source, and 
proceed from individuals to generals, 
know better. School-boys, for ex- 
ample, who arc early let into the se- 
cret, and see the seeds growing, are 
not only sound judges, but true pro- 
phets of character ; so that the nick- 
names they give their play-fellows 
usually stick by them ever after. 
The gossips in country-towns, also, 
who study human nature, not mere- 
ly in the history of the individual, 
but in the genealogy of the race. 


He is a very honest gentleman in his principles, but cannot for his blood talk fairly: he 
is heartily sorry for it; but he cheats by constitution, and over-reaches by instinct.” — 
See this subject delightfully treated in the 75th Nuinber^of the Tadcr, in an account of 
Mr. Bicker8tnll'’s pedigree, on occasion of his sister’s marriage. 

VoL. 111. 
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know the comparative anatomy of 
the minds of a whole neighbourhood 
to a tittle, where to look for marks 
and defects,— explain a vulgarity by 
a cross’ in the breed, or a foppish 
air in a young tradesman by his 
grandmother's marriage with a dan- 
cing-master,— and are the only prac- 
tical conjurers and expert decypher- 
ers of the determinate lines of true 
or supposititious character. 

The character of women (1 should 
think it will at this time of day be 
granted) differs essentially from that 
of men, not less so than their shape 
or the texture of their skin. It has 
been said indeed, most women 
have no character at all,"— and on 
the other hand, the fiiir and eloquent 
authoress of the Rights of Av'omen 
was for establishing the masculine 
pretensions and privileges of her sex 
on a perfect equality with ours. I 
shall leave Pope and Mary Wol- 
stonccraft to settle that point be- 
tween them. 1 should laugh at any 
one who told me, that the European, 
the Asiatic, and the African character 
were the same. 1 no more believe it 
than I do that black is the same colour 
as white, or that a straight line is a 
curved one. We see in whole na- 
tions and large classes the physiog- 
nomies, and 1 should suppose not 
to speak it profanely ") the general 
characters of different animals with 
which we are acquainted, as of the 
fox, the wolf, the hog, the goat, the 
dog, the monkey : and 1 suspect this 
analogy, whether perceived or not, 
has as prevailing an influence on 
their habits and actions, as any theory 
of moral sentiments taught in the 
schools. Rules and precautions may, 
no doubt, be applied to counteract 
the excesses and overt demonstra- 
tions of any such characteristic in- 
firmity ; but still, the disease will be 
in the mind, an impediment, not a 
help to virtue.™ An exception is u- 
sually taken to all national or ge- 
neral reflections, as unjust and illi- 
beral, because they cannot be true 
of every individual. It is not meant 
that they are ; and besides, the 
same captions objection is not made 
to the handsome things that arc 


said of whole bodies and classes of 
men. A lofty panegyric, a boasted 
virtue will fit the inhabitants of an 
entire district to a hair: the want 
of strict universality, of philosophi- 
cal and abstract truth, is no diffi- 
culty here: but if you hint at an 
obvious vice or defect, this is in- 
stantly construed into a most unfair 
and partial view of the case, and 
each individual throws the imputa- 
tion from himself and his country 
with scorn. Thus you may praise 
the generosity of the English, the 
prudence of the Scotch, the hospi- 
tality of the Irish, as long as you 
please, and not a syllable is whis- 
pered against these sweeping expres- 
sions of admiration : but reverse the 
picture, hold up to censure, or only 
glance at the unfavourable side of 
each character (and they themselves 
admit that they have a distinguish- 
ing and generic character as a people) 
— and you are assailed by the most 
violent clamours, and a confused 
Babel of noises, as a disseminator 
of unfounded prejudices, and a li- 
beller of human nature. I am sure 
there is nothing reasonable in this. 
Harsh and disagreeable qualities 
wear out in nations, as in indivi- 
duals, with time and intercourse 
with the world ; but it is at the ex- 
pense of their intrinsic excellences. 
The vices of softness and efleminacy 
sink deeper with age, like thorns in 
the flesh. Single acts or events of- 
ten determine the late of mortaL^!, 
yet may have nothing to do with 
their general deserts or failings. He 
who is said to be cured of any glar- 
ing infirmity may be suspected never 
to have had it ; and lastly, it may 
be laid down as a general rule, that 
mankind improve, by means of lux- 
ury and civilization, in social man- 
ners, and become worse in what re- 
lates to personal habits and charac- 
ter. There are few nations, as well 
as few men (with the exception of 
tyrants) that arc cruel and .volup- 
tuous, immersed in pleasure, and 
bent on inflicting pain on others, at 
the same time. Ferociousness is the 
characteristic of barbarous ages, li- 
centiousness of more refined periods.* 


♦ Fideliter didicisse ingenaa*; artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit c’-se fenw, 

Th« niaxim does not establish the purity of morals that their niiUhics*. 
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1 8hall not undertake to decide 
exactly how far the original cha- 
racter may be modified by the gene- 
ral progress of society, or by parti- 
cular circumstances happening to the 
individual : but I think the alteration 
(be it what it may) is more appa- 
rent than real, more in conduct than 
in feeling. 1 will not deny, that an 
extreme and violent difference of 
circumstances (as that between the 
savage and civilized state) will su- 
persede the common distinctions of 
character, and prevent certain dis- 
positions and sentiments from ever 
developing themselves. Yet with 
reference to this, 1 would observe, 
ill the first place, that in the most 
opposite ranks and conditions of life, 
we find qualities showing themselves, 
which we should have least expect- 
ed,— grace in a cottage, humanity 
in the bandit, sincerity in courts ; 
and secondly, in ordinary cases, and 
in the mixed mass of human affairs, 
the mind contrives to lay hold of 
those circumstances and motives, 
which suit its own bias and confirm 
its natural disposition, whatever it 
may be, gentli' or rough, vulgar or 
refined, spirited or cowardly, open- 
hearted or eunning. The will is not 
blindly iinjielled by outward acci- 
dents, blit selects llie impressions by 
which it cliuscs to be governed, with 
great dexterity and perseverance. 
Or the niachiiK* may he at the dis- 
posal of fortune : the man is jftill his 
own master, 'fhe soul, under the 
pressure of circumstances, does not 
lose its original spring, but as soon 
as the pressine is removed, recoils 
with double violence to its first po- 
sition. That which any one has been 
long learning unwillingly, he un- 
learns with proportionable eagerness 
and haste. Kin^s have liecn said 
to be incorngilile to expinience. The 
niaxini might be extended, witliout 
injury, to the benefit of their sub- 
jects ; for every man is a king (with 
all the pride and olistinaty of one) 
in his own little worhl. Jt is only 
lucky that the rest of the world are 
not answerable for his caprices ! — 
Wc laugh at the warnings and ad- 
vice of others: wc rofent the les- 
sons of adversity, and lose no time 
in letting it ap])ear, that we have 
esca[)ed from its inqmrtunate power. 
1 do not thiiilw, with every assist- 
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ance from reason and circumstances, 
that the slothful ever becomes ac- 
tive, the coward brave, the head- 
strong prudent, the fickle steady, 
the mean generous, the coarse de- 
licate, the ill-tempered amiable, or 
the knave honest ; but that, the res- 
traint of necessity and appearances 
once taken away, they would relapse 
into their former and real character 
again: —Cucvllus iwn facit mnnachum. 
Maimers, situation, example, fashion, 
have a prodigious influence on ex- 
terior dcfiortmcnt. But do they pe- 
netrate much deeper? The thief 
will not steal by day : hut his having 
this conirncind over himself does not 
do away his character or calling. 
I'he priest cannot indulge in certain 
irregularities: liut unless his pulse 
beats temperately from the first, he 
will only be playing a part througf 
life. Again, the soldier cannot shrink 
from his duty in a dastardly man- 
ner : but if he has not naturally 
steady neives and strong resolution, 
- except in the field of battle, he 
may be fearful as a woman, thongli 
covered with scars and honour. ''I'hc 
judge must he disinterested and above 
suspicion: yet should he have from 
nature an Itching palm, an eye ser- 
vile and greedy of oiliee, he will 
somehow contrive to indemnify his 
jirivale conscience out rif his jmhlic 
piincijile, and hnshand a reputation 
for legal inte,arity, as a stake to ])lay 
the game of his political profligacy 
with more advantage. There is of- 
ten a contradiction in character, 
which is composed of various and 
unequal parts ; and hence there will 
arise an appearance of fickleness and 
inconsistency. A man may he slug- 
gish by the father’s side, and of a 
restless and uneasy temper by the 
mother’s ; and be may favour either 
of those inheient dispositions accord- 
ing to eircumstances. Hut he will 
not have ehanged his character, any 
more than a man, who sometimes 
lives in one apartment of a house, 
and then takes possession of another, 
according to whim or convenience, 
changes his habitation. The simply 
phlegmatic never turns to the truly 
“ fiery quality.” So, the really gay 
or trifling never becomes thought- 
ful and serious. The light-hearted 
wretch takes nothing to heart. He, 
on wliom (I'rom natural carelessness 
2 A 2 
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of (UBDOsition) '' the shot of accident him drunk by infusing some new 
and f^rt of chance" fall like drops poison, some celestial ichxir, into his 
of water on oil, so that he brushes veins, you cannot make a coxcomb 
them aside with heedless hand and of him. He is too well aware of the 
smiling face, will never be roused truth of what has been said, that 
from his volatile indifference to meet the wisest amongst us is a fool in 
inevitable calamities. He may try some things, as the lowest amongst 
to laugh them off, but will not put men has some just notions, and 
himself to any inconvenience to pre- therein is as wise as Socrates ; so 
vent them. I know a man that, if that every man resembles a statue 
a tyger were to jump into his room, made to stand against a wall, or in a 
would only play off some joke, some niche; on one side it is a Plato, an 
quip, or crank, or wanton wile " Apollo, a Demosthenes ; on the other, 
upon him. Mortifications and dis- it is a rough, unformed piece of 
appointments may break such a per- stone." ^ Some persons of my ac- 
son s heart, but they will be the qiiaintance, who think themselves 
death of him, ere they will make et rofundus, and armed at .all 

liim provident of the hiturc, or points with perfections, would not be 
willing to forego one idle gratifica- much inclined. to give into this senti- 
tioii of the passuig hour for any ment, the modesty of which is only 
consideration whcitever. The dila- equalled by its sense and ingenuity, 
tory man never becomes punctual. The man of sanguine temperament 
Resolution is of no avail ; for the is seldom weaned from his castles in 
very essence of the character con- the air: nor can you, by virtue of 
gists in this, that the present impres- any theory, convert the cold, careful 
sion is of more efficacy than any pre- calculator into a wild enthusiast. A 
vious resolution. I have heard it self-tormentor is never satisfied, come 
said of a celebrated writer, that if what will. He always apprehends 
he had to get a reprieve from the the worst, and is indefatigable in 
gallows for himself or a friend, conjuring up the apparition of danger, 
(with leave be it spoken) and was to He is uneasy at his own good fortune, 
be at a certain place by a given time, as it takes from him his fiivourite 
he would be a (luarter of an hour topic of repining and complaint. Let 
behiiul-hand. What is to be done in him succeed to his heart's content in 
this case ? Can you talk or argue a all that is reasonable or imjiortant, 
man out of his humour You might yet if there is any one thing (and 
as well attempt to talk or argue him that he is sure to find out) in which 
out of a lethargy, or a fever. The he does not get on, this embitters all 
disease is in the blood : you may see the reH. I know an instance. Per- 
it (if you are a curious observer) haps, it is myself. Again, a surly 
meandering in his veins, and reposing man, in spite of warning, neglects 
on his eye-lids ! Some of our foibles his own interest, and will do so, be- 
are laid in the constitution of our cause he has more pleasure in dis- 
bodies ; others, in the structure of obliging you than in serving himself, 
our minds, and both are irremediable. “ A friendly man muU show himself 
The vain man, who is full of himself, friendly," to the last : for those who 
is never cured of his vanity, but arc said to have been spoiled by pros- 
looks for admiration to the hist, with perity, were never really good for 
a restless, suppliant eye, in the midst any thing. A good-natured man ne- 
of contumely and contempt : the mo- ver loses his native happiness of dis- 
dcst man never grows vain from flat- position : good temper is an estate 
tery, or unexpected applause, for he for life : and a man liorn with com- 
eees himself in the diminished scale mon sense rarely turns out a very 
of other things. He will not “have egregious fool. It is more common 
his nothings monstored." He knows to see a fool become wise, that is, set 
how much he himself wants, how up for wisdom, and be taken at his 
much others have; and till you can word by fools. We freciuently jinlge 
alter this conviction in him, or make of a man’s intellectual pretensions 


* Jlichar<l'.on> W<'rks, on llu* Scicnc* of a ConnoiN-icn-, p. 21-. 
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by the number of books he writes ; 
of his eloquence, by the number of 
speeches he makes ; of his capacity 
for business, by the number of offices 
he holds. These are not true tests. 
Many a celebrated author is a known 
blockhead ^between friends); and 
many a minister of state, whose gra- 
vity and self-importance pass with 
the world for depth of thought and 
weight of public care, is a laughing- 
stock to his very servants and de- 
pendants. The talents of some 
men, indeed, which might not other- 
wise have had a field to display 
themselves, are called out by ex- 
traordinary situations, and rise with 
the occasion : but for all the routine 
and mechanical preparation, the 
pomp and parade, and big looks of 
great statesmen, or what is called, 
fill in oljia*, a very shallow 
capacity with a certain immovcable- 
iiess of countenance, is, I should 
suppose, sufficient, from what 1 have 
seen. Such political machines are 
not so good as the Mock-Duke in 
the Honey-Moon. — As to genius and 
cajiacity for works of art and sci- 
ence, all that a man really excels in, 
is his own and incommunicable ; 
what he borrows from others, he has 
in an inferior degree, and it is never 
what his fame rests on. Sir Joshua 
o])serves, that Raphael, in his latter 
pictures, showed that he had learnt 
in some measure the colour of Titian. 
If he had learn it quite, tHb merit 
would still have been Titian's ; but 
he did not learn it and never would. 
Rut his expression, his glory and his 
excellence, was what he had within 
himself, lirst and last; and this it 
was that seated him on the pinnacle 
of fame, a j)re-emineiicc, that no ar- 
tist, without an equal warrant from 
nature and genius, will ever deprive 
him of. With respect to indications 
of early genius for particular things, 
1 will just mention, that I myself 


know an instance of a little boy, 
who could catch the hardest tunes, 
when between two and three years 
old, without any assistance but hear- 
ing them played on a hand-organ in 
the street, and who followed the ex- 
quisite pieces of Mozart played to 
him for the first time, so as to fall in 
like an echo at the close. Was this 
accident, or education, or natural ap- 
titude.?^ I think the last. All the 
presumptions arc for it, and there are 
none against it. 

In fine, do we not sec how hard cer- 
tain early impressions, or prejudices 
acquired later, are to overcome? Do we 
notsay,habit is a second nature? And 
shall we not allow the force of nature 
itself? If the real disposition is con- 
cealed for a time and tampered with, 
how readily it breaks out with the 
first excuse or opportunity! IIow 
soon does the drunkard forget his re- 
solution and constrained sobriety, at 
sight of the foaming tankard and 
blazing hearth ! Does not the passion 
for gaming, in which there had been 
an involuntary pause, return like a 
madness all at once ? It would be 
needless to offer instances of so ob- 
vious a truth. But if this superin- 
duced nature is not to be got the 
better of by reason or prudence, who 
shall pretend to set aside the original 
one by prescription and manage- 
ment ? Thus, if we turn to the cha- 
racters of women, we find that the 
shrew, the jilt, the coquette, the wan- 
ton, the intriguer, the liar, continue 
all their lives the same. Meet them 
after the lapse of a quarter or half a 
century, and they are still infallibly 
at their old work. No rebuke from 
experience, no lessons of misfortune, 
make the least irnpressioji on them* 
On they go ; and, in fact, they can 
go on in no other way. They try 
other things, but it will not do. 
They are like fish out of water, exr 
cept in the element of their favourite 


• Tlic reputation is not the man. Those who know know tliis pretty well. 

Yet all true reputation begins and ends in the opinion of a man's intimate friends. 11« 
what tliey think him, and in the last result will be thought so by others. Where tliere 
is no solid merit to bear the pressure of personal contact, fame is but a vapour raised by 
accident or prejudice, and will soon vanish like a vapour or a noisome stench. But he 
who appears to those about him what he would have the world think him, from whom 
every one that approaches liim in whatever circumstances brings something away to con- 
firm the loud rumour of the popular voice, is alone great in spite of ft»rtune. The mia- 
licc of friendshij), the littleness of curiosity, is as severe a test as the impartiality and cn 
larged views of Jiistory. 
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vices. They might as well not be, 
as cease to be what they are by na- 
ture and custom. Cun the Ethio- 
pian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots?'' Neither do these wretch- 
ed persons find any satislaction or 
consciousness of their power, but 
in being a plague and a torment to 
themselves and every one else, as 
long as they can. A good sort of 
woinaii is a character more rare than 
any of these, but it is etjually dura- 
ble. — Look at the head of Hogarth's 
Idle Apprentice in the boat, hohling 
up his tingeis as horns at (hiekoJd’s 
Voint, and ask wluit penitentiary, 
what prison-discipline, would (hange 
the form of his forehead, villainous 
low," or the conceptions lufking 
within it? Nothing:— no mother's 
fearful warnings, — nor the formiihi- 
ble precautions of his wiser and more 
loving mother, his country ! That 
fellow is still to be met with some- 
Avhere in our time. Is he a spy, a 
jack-keteh, or an imderling of office? 
In truth, almost all the characters in 
Hogarth are of the class of incorri- 
gibles ; so that I often wonder what 
has become of some of them. Have 
the worst of them been cleared out, 
like the breed of noxious animals? 
Or have they been swept away, like 
locusts, in the whiilwind of the 
French llevoliition ? ( )r has INlr. Tlen- 
tham put them into his Faiiopticon; 
from which they have come nut, so 
that nobody knows them, like the 
chimney-sweeper hoy at Sadler's 
Wells, that was thrown into a caul- 
dron, and came out a little dapper 
volunteer ? I will not deny that some 
of them may, like (^lauccr's charac- 
ters, have been modernised a little ; 
but 1 think 1 could re-translate a 
few of them into their mother- 
tongue, the original honest hlack-h't- 
ter. We may refine, we may dis- 
guise, we may equivocate, wc may 
compound for our vices, witliout 
getting rid of them ; as wc change 
our li(|uors, but do not leave ofT 
drinking. Wc may, in this respect, 
look forward to a decent and mode- 
rate, rather than a thorough and ra- 
dical reform. Or (without going deep 
into the political question) 1 conceive 
we may improve the mechanism, if 
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not the texture of society; that is, 
we may improve the physical cir- 
cumstances of individuals and their 
general relations to the stale, though 
the internal character, like the grain 
in wood, or the sap in trees, that still 
rises, bend them how you will, may 
remain nearly the same. 'J’he clay 
that the ])uttcr uses may he of the 
same quality, coarse or line in itself, 
ihongh he may mould it into vessels 
of very different shape or beauty. 
Who shall alter the stamina of na- 
tional character by any systematic 
pioccss ? W'ho shall make the French 
respectable, or the English amiable ? 
Yet the author of tiii yiah 
has done it ! Suppose public s[)irit 
to become the general j)rincij)le of 
action in the conmnmity — how would 
it show itself? M'onld it not thiai be- 
come the fashion, like loyal: y, and 
have its apes and panots, like loy- 
alty? The man of j)iinciple would 
no longer be distinguished frran the 
crowd, thc.s<7/7//n ^)ccus nm. 

'J'liere is a cant of democracy as well 
as of aristocracy ; and we have seen 
both triumphant in oiir day. Tlie 
Jacobin of 17J)t was the Anti- Ja- 
cobin of IHM. Tiio loudest chaimt- 
ers of the iVans of liberty were the 
loudest a}>plauders of the restored 
doctrine of divine right. 'J’hey drift- 
ed with the stream, they sailed be- 
I'orc the breeze in eilh(*r easi*. The 
politician was changed : the man 
was liic^same, the very same ! — But 
enough of this. 

I do not know any moral to be de- 
duced from this view of the subject 
but one, namely, that we should 
mind our own business, cultivate our 
good qualities, if we have any, and 
irritate ourselves li!ss about the ab- 
surdities of other people, which nei- 
ther we nor they can help. I grant 
there is something in what I liave 
said, which might be made to glance 
towards the doctrines of original 
sin, grace, election, reprobation, or 
the Gnostic principle that acts did 
not detcnniiie the virtue or vice of 
the character ; and in those doc- 
trines, so far as they arc dediicihle 
from what 1 have said, 1 agree — hut 
always with a salvo. T. 
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Notwithstanding the corrupting 
influence of a number of small courts, 
the Germans have been generally 
considered, and, we believe justly, 
iis a remarkably honest people ; and, 
— though there are, no doubt, ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, — we 
may safely affirm, tluat this charac- 
ter of honesty belongs to their wri- 
ters in a greater Or^rec than to those 
of any other distinguished people in 
our own day. — The Englisii writers 
w'ere once generally characterized 
by great sincerity ; l)nt they are 
now, we think, much less entitled to 
that praise than the (Germans. 

The courts have hail l)ut little in- 
fluence on the literature ofiiermany. 
— -This circuinstajice is, in a great 
mea^nre, to be ascrilied to the su- 
peiior influence of the I 'iiiveisities ; 
which were thoroughly reformed by 
ljuther, and ])laced on a very ef- 
fective footing ; and in which tlio 
ablest men of the country have, at 
various peiiods, found an asylum. — 
Another circumstance, which has 
contributed not a little to maintain a 
spirit of sincerity and candour in the 
literature of (rerniany, is the state 
of the Protestant (Church in that 
country. Hut a late traveller has 
taken a very different view of the 
inlluence of the churi h in ijnestion. 
J'hough in biblical learning •it has 
long j>een l)y far the most distin- 
guished in Europe, and though it was 
observed by one of tlie most learned 
and ingenious men of this country, the 
late I)r. Geddes, tliat, in theological 
matters, “ (ierman liberality of sen- 
timent is yet almost a stranger to 
England,” Mr. Jacob, the traveller 
to whom we allude, hesitates not to 
cxpiess his strong dislike both of its 
pnictice and principles. 

'J'he chief evil (in the ecclesias- 
tical establishments of (jermaiiy,”) 
says Mr. Jacob, “ appears to me to 
arise from the great equality of ranks 
among them. — It is not that the 
whole revenue of the church is too 


small, so much as from there being 
no great inducements to aim at dis- 
tinction in their own profession.t — A 
pastor can never rise much liigher, 
and the prospect of rising at all is 
very slight ; hence, instead of ad- 
hering to the faith of his church, 
which he must do, if he hopes to rise 
in it, he indulges in speculations, 
which lead him to wild opinions, 
and l)ewdlder his auditors in the same 
j)crplexing maze.” 

Mr. Jacob here is very plain in his 
explanation of wdiat he deems the 
usual cause of adherence to establish- 
ed miinions. lie must adhere, if he 
hopes to rise! He also views with 
great abhorrence whatever is calcu- 
lated to exercise the rational faculties 
of the people. — It lias always been 
a leading maxim with the school to 
wdiich he belongs, that the people can 
only he kept obedient by being re- 
tained in ignorance. — A late ccle- 
Imited English prelate openly affirm- 
ed, that tile pcoiile have nought to 
do with the laws but to obey them,” 
and it is not much aliovc a year since 
a memlier of parliament, who has 
considei a])le weight with a powerful 
party in the country, did not hesi- 
tate to maintain, that a general 
diirusion of knowledge produced 
more evil than good, and that the 
higher ranks ought to discourage 
the education of the lower. But 
let us listen to Mr. tlacoh : — The 
want of a liturgy, as well as the 
difficulty of composing and intro- 
ducing one that would lie generally 
ajiproved, is felt by the clergy. — 
They complain, that the devotional 
services are criticised, rather tliaii 
joined in with due reverence. — "J'he 
exhortations delivered at baptisms, 
funerals, and marriages, arc the 
composition of the individual who 
officiates; and alter such services, 
the conversation of even the peasants 
is rather turned to the skill or to the 
want of it in the pastor, than to that 
improvement of them, which such 


* A View of the Agriculture, Manufactures, Statistics, and State of Society in Ger- 
many, Ac,, by M^illiam Jacob, Esq. FRS. 

-|- Remark, reader, that the clergy of Germany, as has been already observed, are the 
most learned in Europe, and by inducements to uhn at distinction^ cannot be meant 
inducements to distinguish themselves by biblical and theological knowledge, that makes 
them wander into extravagancies. 
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services ought to produce.— With us 
the constant use of the same service 
may .tend to beget formality and in- 
attention^ hut is seldom or ever the 
subject (f rural criVicwiw.— The ten- 
dency to' exercise an incompetent 
(why incompetent ?) judgment on the 
talents of the pastor^ is directly op~ 
posite to that teachable disposition, from 
which the peasantry of a country are 
likely to be benefited'* 

By teachable disposition Mr. Jacob 
here means^ of course^ the disposition 
to obey blindly and without inquiry,^ 
But is such a disposition really be- 
neficial^ either to the peasantry them- 
selves^ or to those connected with 
them ? No doubt where such a dis- 
position exists, a people may be more 
easily deceived; and where decep- 
tion is assumed to be necessary, 
whatever tends to sharpen the facul- 
ties of the people must be inadmissi- 
ble.— But why deception? Why 
must mep be over-reached? Are 
not men guided most surely by their 
interests? Are obedience and the 
interest of the obeyer incompatible 
'with each other ? And does not know- 
ledge aid men in discovering their 
true interest ? What people are so 
docile as the Scots, where they per- 
ceive it their interest to be so? 
What a contrast, in this respect, do 
the peasantry of Scotland present to 
the same class of people in England ! 
When a new or difSicult operation is 
resorted to ; when a colony is first 
settled, and men are placed amidst 
discouraging embarrassments— which 
are the most tractable or teachable, 
—Scots or English peasants? Yet 
Mr. Jacob's descripuon shows that 
the relations between the German 
cler^ and the peasantry are pre- 
cisely the relations which exist, 
or did exist till lately, in Scot- 
land. And the same effects too 
are produced in Germany as in Scot- 
land; for the German peasantry, 
from their docility, their careful ha- 
bits, and their orderly behaviour, 
are preferred as settlers in America, 
and every other country, which re- 
ceives colonists. — The habit of exa- 
mination, or cnficMm— if Mr. Jacob 
.prefers Uiat word,— is one of the 
most valuable habits which a pea- 
santry can have. — ^Without it there 
can be no improvement. — Stubborn- 
ness will always be found where it 
docs not exist. — It is the possession 


of this habit, which constitutes the 
difference between the sensible Scots 
peasant and the stupid Hindoo. — 
The facts of the case are insurmount- 
able in argument, except we assume, 
with the late Mr. Windham, that 
the docility of the Scots is uncon- 
nected with intelligence, and a qua- 
lity inseparably connected with raw 
bones arid red hair. 

Men of Mr. Jacob's way of think- 
ing seldom trouble themselves much 
with the examination of religious 
questions ; what is established is 
always the best with them ; and we 
dare say he knows nothing, or next 
to nothing, of the peculiar opinions 
of the different religious parties in 
Germany ; and of the arguments by 
which they are defended.— It is not 
necessary to a disciple of his school 
to know any thing of biblical learn- 
ing, to be able to pronounce Eichhoni 
or Paulus wild or worthless com- 
mentators. 

We may not be much more pro- 
found in theology than Mr. Jacob ; 
but at all events we shall be more 
sincere ; and having never made the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness 
of the tenets of the different German 
doctors the subject of our investiga- 
tion, we shall avoid pronouncing, 
like Mr. Jacob, which of them are 

the doctrines of reasonable faith 
We hope we may be allowetl, how- 
ever, to give a slight sketch of the 
tenets V)f the different religious par- 
ties in Germany, without venturing 
to give any opinion of our own on 
the subject.' It will be chiefly taken 
from ah article on the relations of 
the state to the church,** in the last 
number of the Hermes, — a distin- 
guished German Review. 

The religionists in Germany are 
divided into two classes, or parties, 
—the JRationalisis and Supematurnh 
ists. — The Rationalists, who have 
long been by far the most numerous 
and able, in the Universities and in 
the church, acknowledge nq other 
test than human reason. — They 
appeal to history, and endeavour 
to show that the divine truths of 
Christianity have, in every age, 
been exliibited in a diffferent form, 
and this, they contend, is a proof 
that the beneficial efiicacy of Chris- 
tianity depends on the degree of 
cultivation of the reason of those 
by whom its doctrines have been re- 
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ceived and practised.— The Reforma* 
lion was itself the result of the pro- 
gress of knowledge ; and the basis 
to which the Christian religion was 
brought back by Protestantism con- 
sisted in this, that the supposed 
chair of St Peter rests on a ground^ 
less tradition ; that the pretended con-^ 
tinual inspiration is a mere tyrannical 
assumption; that neither counciis nor 
popes f nor any other potentates, jh)sscss 
a right of controul over the conscience ; 
and th(d the holy Scriptures are the 
only rule of belief.** 

As, however, no one can take 
it upon him to say, that in the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures he had 
attained the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion; as every Protestant is bound, 
as an honest man, to strive to obtain 
more and more proficiency in the 
knowledge of the sense of the holy 
Scriptures and the divine revelation ; 
and as remaining stationary is a cer- 
tain sign of blamable indifterence to*, 
wards truth, — of contemptible sloth, 
— and pitiful narrow mindedness, — 
there is in the very essence of Pro- 
testantism a necessity for freedom 
from all obstacles to the exercise of 
reason. — The first reformers acted 
in this spirit ; as did also the authors 
of the symbolical books of the Lu- 
theran church, — who expressly de- 
clared, that their object was by no 
means the introduction of human au- 
thority, or limitation of mental free- 
dom, and the investigation of the 
holy Scriptures. It happened, how- 
ever, miite contrary to the wishes of 
the reformers, and their immediate 
successors, that the symbolical books 
soon succeeded to the authority of 
the Pope in the Lutheran church ; 
and that all Christianity was trans- 
formed into blind and implicit belief, 
and fixed Lutheranism. — This men- 
tal slavery, like every thing unnatu- 
ral and unjust, could not last for 
ever ; and about the middle of the last 
century, when a new light began to 
be thrown on the arts and sciences in 
Germany, its influence was felt in 
theology, in which the struggle then 
commenced that has continued to our 
times. The Rationalists endeavour 
to apply the results of the improved 
state of science, and the cultivation 
of reason to theology. — They chiefly 
rest their proofs of the divinity of 
Christianity, on its internal worth, 
and t h ^coincidence of the Christian 


doctrine with the undoubted truths 
of reason. — Their endeavours are di- 
rected to excite in their hearers a 
spirit of thinking and investigation, 
which they conceive they are ex- 
pressly called on to do, by the com- 
mands of Christ and his apostles. — 
They contend that the exercise of 
reason, instead of giving rise to 
doubt and scepticism, is the best 
preservative against them ; while 
an obstinate adherence to the letter 
of antiquated dogmas, and lifeless 
formulffi, and articles of belief, lead's 
necessarily to contempt for all re- 
ligion. History has sufficiently 

proved, that when new ideas have 
once found a reception among great 
masses of men, they cannot again be 
completely extirpated, and that the 
reactions to which they give rise 
only serve to establish them more 
firmly ; as was, for instance, unde- 
niably the Case in the diffiision of 
Christianity and of Protestantism. 

The Snpematuralists again cling 
with peculiar tenacity to all the te- 
nets of their fore-fathers, and admit 
of no enquiry into their conformity or 
non-conformity to right or reason, — 
Reason, say they, must never assert 
a supremacy over the revelation of 
the Creator. — It must act under the 
guidance of a positive divine revela- 
tion, and we must assume that the 
necessity of a positive revelation for 
mankind was foreseen and duly pro- 
vided for. — As reason cannot give us 
any certainty, but merely conjectures 
respecting divine things, if we allow 
a God, we must also allow that he 
would make his religion known to us 
by extraordinary ways. — A genuine 
and efficacious religion must be a 
positive and revealed one ; and the 
belief which it produces will then, 
by its divine power, be a jmitive 
conviction, — Ileucc we find in all 
positive believers, both in their oj)i- 
iiions and in their life and death, a 
confidence, a firmness, a determina- 
tion which no natural religion could 
produce, the most certain proofs ot 
the divinity of revelation. — For the 
life and martyrdom of a believer from 
reason, like Socrates, the history of 
Saints and of the Church affords ns 
a thousand examples of the noblest 
triumph of positive belief. 

The Rationalists contend that the 
arguments of the Supematuralists 
may be equally brought to the support 
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of every establiehed religion*— They 
contend too^ that their antagonists 
have always manifested a peculiar 
degree of intolerance and uncharita- 
bleness^ applying illiberally all man<« 
ner of reproachful names to those 
who differed from them^ and en- 
deavouring to stir up the people 
against them. 

So much for the religious parties of 
the country in which the Protestant 
religion originated^ and which has 
always been its principal seat. 

Mr. Jacob is forced to admit that 

the Lutheran clergy, at least, in 
the villages of Germany, are very at- 
tentive to the comforts and the in- 
struction. of the poorer classes.** — 
Speaking of those of Hanover he 
says, they are generally well 
educated ; after acquiring classical 
knowledge at a grammar school, they 
must pass three years at a Univer- 
sity, two of which must be at Got- 
tingen. — Most of the livings are ef- 
fectively in the gift of the crown, but 
are usually disposed of by the con- 
sistory according to seniority of ap- 
plication ; but tills rule is dispensed 
with in favour of those who have 
distinguished themselves in the Uni- 
versity examinations. — Any young 
man, who has thus displayed talent y is 
sure to get an early living, either from 
the consistory, or sometimes from a 
private patron—When a clergyman is 
appointed to a living he must remain 
in it seven years before he can pre- 
fer a request to the consistory for re- 
moval to a better. — If he then ap- 
plies, he must undergo an examina- 
tion of a rigid kind, to ascertain if 
he hcis advanced or declined in know- 
ledge since his former induction. — 
If ne is Ibuud to have retrograded 
he has no chance of promotion."/— 
Speaking generally of the Protestant 
church he says, it would be unjust 
not to add, that whatever may be 
the errors and heresies of the clergy, 
the great body of them, especially the 
rural pastors, are men of good morals, 
have a sympathy with the distresses 
of their poorer parishioners, console 
them in their svfferings, advise them 
in their difficulties, arid as far as their 
narrow means extend, relieve them 
when in wanU^As this was a sub- 
ject to which, in almost every village, 
1 directed my attention, and as my 
informants were generally the farm- 
ers, 1 give the remt of my enquiries 


with more confidence than if I had 
derived it from thq higher orders 
only." 

If the whole revenues of the 
English church (he elsewhere ob- 
serves,) were equally divided among 
all its ministers, the remuneration to 
each would be less, considering the re- 
lative value of money, than is received 
by the Lutheran clergy in Germany." 
— But then, he observes, the stipends 
of the clergy are so nearly equal, and 
all so small, that yovng men of the best 
families are never destined to the sacred 
j^qfession ; hence the whole body 
nave not that estimation in the scale 
of society which can give them weight 
with the higher classes. — Were there 
gradations in the body, so that some 
of them could be considered equal 
to the highest subjects, even the 
lowest of the profession would be- 
come elevated l)y feeling, and having 
it felt by others that the road was 
open for them to the most exalted 
stations': the whole mass of clergy 
would be as they are in England, a 
body more respected l)y the com- 
munity in general ; would associate 
more than the Hanoverian clergy do 
with the nobility and gentry, and not, 
like them, be obliged to mix almost 
exclusively with the middle or lower 
ranks. — The efTect of this want of 
dignity in the clerical body is visible 
in the churches, which, though crowd- 
ed with the lower classes of the people, 
are not visited very regularly by the 
higher ranks. — The appearance of 
the congregations is very difierent 
from that of those in England, espe- 
cially in London, where they seem to 
be composed, perhaps, too exclusively 
if the superior ranks.** 

To men like Mr. Jacob, who are 
anxious to have the members of the 
church moving in the superior ranks 
of life, we would recommend the 
perusal of what has been said on this 
subject by one of the greatest philo- 
sophers, and most virtuous men that 
ever lived, — the immortal author of 
the Wealth of Nations. — Where 
the church benefices," he says, are 
all nearly equal, none of them can be 
very great, and this mediocrity of 
benefice, though it may, no doubt, 
be carried too far, has however some 
very agreeable effects. — Nothing but 
the most exemplary morals can give 
dignity to a man of small ^rtune.— 
The vices of levity and vanity ueces-i* 
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sarily render him ridiculous, and are, 
besides, almost as ruinous to him as 
they are to the common people.; — 
In nis own conduct, therefore, he is 
obliged to follow that system of mo- 
rals which the commbii people re- 
spect the most. — He gains their es- 
teem and affection, by that plan of 
life which his own interest and situ- 
ation would lead him to follow. — 
The common people look upon him 
with that kindness, with wliich we 
naturally regard one who approaches 
somewhat to our own condition, but 
who, we think, ought to be in a 
higher. — Their kindness naturally 
provokes his kindness. — He becomes 
careful to instruct them, and atten- 
tive to assist and relieve them. — He 
docs not even despise the prejudices 
of people who are disposed to be so 
favourable to him, and never treats 
them with those contemptuous and 
arrogant airs, which we so often meet 
with in the proud digjiitaries of opu- 
lent and well endowed churches.” 

Let us look at the effects of the 
tw'o systems, as described by Mr. Ja- 
cob himself. 1 n England the churches 
are said to be deserted nearly I>t/ the 
eoph, but much frequented by the 
igher ranks — In Germany to be 
crowded by the people, and nearly 
deserted by the higher ranks. — Now 
whether is it most important that the 
many or the few should receive religi- 
ous instructions?— And what are we to 
think of the system which i® adapted 
to the few and leaves out the many ? 


SOS 

— which gives insti^iction to those 
who have leisure and means to ob- 
tain it in books, and neglects those 
who have hardly any other means of 
obtaining it ? 

We shall conclude with an anec- 
dote illustrative of the difference of 
spirit in England and in Germany on 
certain subjects. — Professor Gesenius 
of the University of Halle, one of the 
most distinguished Orientalists now 
living, lately visited this country for 
the purpose of copying for publica- 
tion an apocryphal Hebrew writer, 
of which a perfect MS. exists only at 
Oxford. — It so happens that the apo- 
cryphal w'ork in question appears to 
have been thought genuine by the 
Affostle Paul. — The purpose of the 
Professor having come to the ears of 
a certain society, he was solicited 
by them to renounce it, as it might 
tend to unsettle the belief of the 
multitude. — He replied, that he had 
made truth his object through life, 
and hoped he should continue to do 
so to the last. — Money was then of- 
fered to him. — ‘^Gentlemen,” said the 
Professor, you have )nistaken your 
man — if money had been my object, I 
should not have given myself all this 
trouble to publish a work by which 
I know, from the limited sale it will 
have, that I must be a loser.” And he 
indignantly quitted an assembly so 
little scrupulous in its morality, and 
capable of offering such an, insult to 
a man of character. 


SONNET 

TO BERNARD BARTON, 

On the favoutdhhs Notice of hit Poems in the Edinburgh Reviete, 

The Critic’s praise is just. — His liberal hand 
For thee a lovely wreath has fitly twined ; 

While round thy brow its modest flowers expand. 

Be hopes of brighter guerdon all resign’d. 

Ah ! where couldst thou more dear encomium find. 

Than thus with Cowper’s ever honour’d name 
To hear thine own compared ? — May spotless fame. 

Like his, be to thy future lays assign’d ! — 

See Youth and Innocence confess thy sway, 

With pleased attention round the minstrel bending ; 

While the mild glories of th’ Autumnal Datf 
Are to his song uieir sweet attraction lending : — 

And now — Devotion prompts sublimer lays> 

That blend with Nature’s charms their great Creator's praise I 

14/A iFcA. 1821, 
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DERWENT-WATER AND SKIDDAW. 


Deep stillness lies on all this lovely lake. 

The air is calm : the forest trees are still : 

The river windeth without noise^ and here 
The fall of fountains comes not^ nor the sound 
Of the white cataract Lodore : The voice — 

The mighty mountain voice — itself is dumb. 

Only^ far distant and scarce heard^ the dash 
Of waters, broken by some boatman’s oar. 

Disturbs the golden calm monotony. 

— The earth seems quiet, like some docile thing 
Obeying the blue beauty of the skies ; 

And the soft air, through which the tempest ran 
So lately in its speedy rebels no more : 

The clouds are gone which but this morning gloom’d 
Round the great Skiddaw ; and he, wide reveal’d, 
Outdurer of the storms, now sleeps secure 
Beneath the watching of the holy moon. 


But a few hours ago and sounds were heard 
Through all the region : Rain and the white hail sang 
Amongst the branches, and this placid lake 
Teased into mutiny : its waves (these waves 
That lie like shining silver motionless) 

Then shamed their gentle natures, and rose up 
Lashing their guardian banks, and, with wild (.rics 
Complaining, call’d to all the echoes round. 

And answer a rudely thejude winds, which then 

Cast discord in the waters, until they 

Amongst themselves waged wild and glittering war. 


Oh ! could imagination now assume 

The powers it lavish’d in the by-gone days 

On Fauns and Naiads, or in later times 

Village religion or wild fable flung 

O’er sylphs and gnomes and fairie^ fancies strange. 

Here would I now compel to re-appear 

Before me, — here, upon the moon-lit grass, 

Titania, blue-eyed queen, brightest and first 
Of all the shapes which trod the emerald rings 
At midnight, or beneath the stars drank merrily 
The wild-rose dews, or framed their potent charms : 
And here should princely Oberon, sad no more. 

Be seen low whispering in his beauty's ear. 

While round about their throne the fays should dance; 
Others the while, tending that peerless pair. 

Should fill with Porous juices cups of flowers. — 

Here — ^yet not so : from out thy watery home. 

Deep sunk beneath all storms and billows, thou 
Shouldst not be tom : — Sleep in thy coral cave. 

Lonely and unalarm’d, for ever sleep, ^ 

White Galatea ! — for thou wast indeed 
The fairest among all the forms which left 
Their haunts, — the gentle air, or ocean wide. 

River, or fount, or forest, to bestow 
High love on man ; — ^but, rather, let me now 
From these so witching fancies turn away. 

Lest I, beguiled too far, forget the scene 
Before me, bright as aught in fairy land. 
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Stanzas on viewing the Sea in a lumiims State, jOS 

Skiddaw ! Eternal mountain^, hast thou been 
Rock'd to thy slumber by the howling winds. 

Or has the thunder or the lightnings blue 
Scared thee to quiet ? — to the sounding blast 
Thou gavest ^swer, and when thou didst dash 
The white hail in its puny rage aside. 

Thou wast not dumb, nor to the rains when they 
Kan trembling from &ee me thou answer’st not. 

Art thou indignant then, or hear J not ? 

Or, like the double-visaged god who sate 
Within the Roman temples, dost thou keep 
High watch above the northern floods to warn 
Lone ships from erring, while thy southeni front 
• Is seal'd in sleep ?— thy lofty head has long 
Stood up an everlasting mark to all 
Who wander : haply now some wretch, whose barque 
Has drifted from its path since set of sun. 

Beholds thee shine, and kneeling pours his soul 
In thanks to Heaven, or towards his cottage home 
Shouts amidst tears, or laughter sad as tears. 

— And shall I, while these things may be, complain ? 

Never : in silence as in sound thou art 

A thing of grandeur ; and throughout the year 

Thy high protecting presence (let not this 

Be forgot ever) turns aside the winds 

Which else might kill the flowers of this sweet vale. 

B. 


STANZAS, 

ftTrilte/ij after viewing one evening^ from Yarmotiih JeUy^ the Sea in a him\}wus utate. 

Behold, on the bosom of Ocean, how fire 

With flame lights the foam of each kindling wave ; 

And let us this magic of nature admire. 

Which bids fiery water the strand thus to lave ! 

Dark, dark is the surface, like Julia's eye: 

Yet where the oars dash, golden lustre appears ; 

As in that deep azure we oft may descry 
All the flash of the lightning as seen through her tears. 

Though silence and gloom all encircle around. 

These rays vivid lustre to night can impart ; 

Like that eye, which in sadness, however profound, 

Can irradiate iny hopes, while its beams cheer my hoail. 

Yes ! such were the fires that, the main erst illuming, 

Burst forth when fair Venus arose from the waters ; — 

And now, all the charm of that moment resuming, 

They sport on the waves where still bathe her fair daughters. 

These flames are the traces which beauty hath left 
Behind in the flood to enchant and delight ; 

For when earth is of .sun and its radiance bereft. 

Still, like beauty, they glow in the darkness, of night. 
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PULPIT ORATORY. 

No. II. 

THIS REV. JOHR LEIFCHILD. 


The individual whom we have 
chosen as the subject of this notice 
has scarcely yet attained that emi- 
nence among his fellows which his 
talents deserve. He is, perhaps, 
usually esteemed by them, merely 
as an able and faithful minister, 
and considered as more remarkable 
for his zeal than for extraordinary 
powers. To us he appears to pos- 
sess some of the mightiest elements 
of oratory — not fmdy tempered or 
harmoniously blended — ^but still hav- 
ing potency over the heart, exceedetl 
by that of no living preacher. Of 
all professors of Calvinism whom we 
ever have heard, he seems to us its 
most fitting champion. He alone has 
displayed strength to cut the knots 
of its mysterious difficulties — to ex- 
hibit its doctrines in all their austere 
grandeur — and to wield its terrible 
artillery. There are few things more 
surprising, or better worthy of ana- 
lysis, than the listless indifference 
with which many of its preachers 
descant on its most thrilling themes. 
They tell their hearers, that on a few 
short moments their eternal fates are 
suspended that each hour is big 
with imperishable joy, or with un- 
dying despair — in accents more 
drowsy and unimpassioried than they 
would speak of any subject of pre- 
sent interest to their own worldly 
ossessions. Or they strive to show 
ow gracefully they can touch on 
these awful subjects — how delicately 
they may hint damnation — or what 
pretty fantastic desires they can in- 
tersperse among the tremendous 
threateiiings and promises which 
they declare. In listening to them 
we are almost tempted to think that, 
without absolute insincerity, their 
belief is worth but little — that the 
certainty of a future state of retri- 
bution cannot be vivid in their minds 
— i-and that they are rather repeating 
certain cant phrases, to which they 
attach no very definite meaning, 
than that they are fully impressed 
with the reality of " things not seen 
as yet" by mortal eyes. Mr. Leif- 
child is not one of these. He feels 
** the fiiture in the instant." Qe has 


almost as intense a consciousness of 
the world to come as he has of the 
visible objects around him. He 
speaks, not only as believing, but as 
‘^'seeing that which is invisible." 
The torments of the hell which he 
discloses are as palpable to his mind 
as the sufferings of a convict stretched 
on a rack by a human torturer. He 
speaks as if he and his hearers stood 
visibly on this end and shoal of 
time," with the glories of heaven 
above him, and the eternal abyss be- 
neath, and on the reception of his 
living words the doom of all who 
heard them were, on the moment, to 
be fixed for ever. He makes audible 
to the heart the silent flight of time, 
as that the wings of the hours seem 
to rustle as they pass by with fear- 
ful sound. 

There are, however, two circum- 
stances which we regard as impair- 
ing the effect even of Mr. Leifchild's 
noblest effusions — and as these are 
matters rather of feeling and taste 
than of doctrine, we shall dwell a 
little upon them. The first is the 
too perpetual endeavour to awaken 
hope and terror, in his representations 
of the future world ; and the second 
consists ^ the frequency of his ap- 
peals to sensibilities which are mere- 
ly physical. He confines himself too 
exclusively to the truth, that godli- 
ness is great gain. He constantly 
sets before his hearers the blessed- 
ness of heaven, and the agonies of 
hell ; and, with intense anxiety, im- 
plores them to fly from the wrath to 
come, and lay up treasures that will 
never perish. And for this he has, 
no doubt, the warrant of Scripture, 
and the sanction of experience, which 
proves that a large portion of men 
can be affected only thus. But this 
after all - tremendous as the excite- 
ments are — is only an appeal to very 
low and ignoble motives. The pas- 
sion of fear, the basest in the human 
'heart, is a miserable foundation of 
piety. He who serves God for re- 
ward, is but a poor menial, though 
the reward he seeks be paradise ! 
In short, the appeal of the preacher 
is only made to self-love and this 
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is neither the pnresi^ nor the strong- 
est incitement to penitence or to 
virtue. This may, at first, sound 
like a paradox, but we think it may 
be established as a truth, even with- 
out referring to the noble subtleties 
of Mr. Hazlitt*s eloquent and inge- 
nious Essay on the Principles of 
Human Action." It is not true, that 
men do good or evil according to 
the rectitude, or the fallacy of 
their calculations of happiness. How 
often do they not only prefer the pre- 
sent to that which is to come, but 
relish joy the more because it is fleet- 
ing ; and snatch a desperate delight 
on the verge of ruin ! How false is it 
that men are only excited to action 
by the hope of something which they 
may personally taste! The desire 
of posthumous fame cannot be ac- 
counted for on selfish principles, but 
is part of the very nature and essence 
of an immortal spirit. Its anticipa- 
tion, indeed, forces men to realize 
more intensely the chillness of that 
grave which will cover them, while 
the shadows cast from Iheir deeds 
shall endure. Were they incited 
only by self-love, they would desire 
to be forgotten when consciousness 
ceased, as jealous of their own me- 
mories. It is a mere assumption, 
and we think a false one, that man is 
prompted by his nature to seek his 
own good ill preference to that of all 
others. On the contrary, we contend 
that there is in the human heart a 
constant desire to go out bf itself^^ — 
a principle of diffusion — a tendency 
to impart life to other objects which 
may survive its final beatings. Hence 
the exquisite delight with which a 
father anticipates the prosperity of 
his children, when he shall be resting 
from his labours. Hence the conso- 
lation of the philanthropist, who casts 
the seeds of good into the earth for a 
brighter day which he must never 
look on. Hence those rare moments 
in which the mind seems to overleap 
the boundaries of its mortal tene- 
ment, lives in the light of holier 
days, and almost loses its individu- 
ality among the anticipated harmo- 
nies of the universe. 

Mr. Hall, whose fine talents we 
imperfectly characterized in dur last 
Essay, has a striking passage in op- 
position to our views of this subject 
in one of his sermons. « It may/' 
he contends, be assumed as a 


maxim, that no person can be require 
ed to act contrary to his greatest 
good, or his highest interest, complex 
hensively viewed in relation to the 
whole duration of his being. It is 
often our duty to forego our own in- 
terest partially, to sacrifice a smaller 
pleasure for the sake of a greater ; 
to incur a present evil in pursuit of 
a distant good of more consequence. 
In a word, to arbitrate amongst in- 
terfering claims of inclination, is the 
moral arithmetic of human life. But 
to risk the happiness of the whole 
duration of our being in any case 
whatever, admitting it to be possible, 
ivould he foolish; because the sacri- 
fice must, by the nature of it, be so 
great as to preclude the possibility of 
compensation /* — It is difficult, not- 
withstanding our respect for the in- 
dividual who has put forth this rea- 
soning, to refrain from expressing 
the strong sentiments of indignation 
which it awakens. What ! has good- 
ness no other basis than expediency, 
no higher aim than reward ? Is the 
holiest of men only the best of cal- 
culators ? Does heaven pour nothing 
higher than a subtle arithmetic into 
the hearts of those whom it selects 
for its divinest purposes } If so, there 
can be no intrinsical beauty in virtue, 
or, at least, none which is capable of 
affecting the motives of those crea- 
tures for whose preference it is 
offered. If so, there can be no 
well-founded abhorrence of crime, 
whatever pity or contempt may 
be felt for those who have so far ne- 
glected their true interest as to 
choose it. But the theory is contra- 
dicted by all the principles of ima- 
gination, and the noblest incidents in 
human history. Would not suffering 
virtue affect us, even though it were 
doomed to be afflicted for ever? Is it 
only in the presence or the assurance 
of happiness, that we can feel the 
dignity of our being? Is it necessary 
that a golden wreath should be seen 
quivering over the head of the heroic 
sufferer, that we may gaze with ad- 
miration on the picture of his sor- 
rows ? Were there no heaven to re- 
ward a Clarissa, should we love or 
admire her the less ? Assuredly 
not; — nor is there more ground for 
the assertion that the pleasure de- 
rived from virtue itself is the motive 
which instigates the best to practise 
it. They have not thought at all, or 
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hat little of themaclves, when they opposed the gentlest humility, to the 
devoted all their energies to its ser- law of retaliation forgiveness, to pas- 
vice. While Howard was wearing sioii meekness, forbearance, and long 
away his life in abstinence, travel, suffering; and, for the most part, 
and solitude — chequered only by ^ey lelt their system to commend 
visits to the inmost recesses of itself to the soul by its own beauty, 
loathsome dungeons — did he pur- without other incitements to its re- 
pose to himself no higher aim than ception. And this, we are persuaded, 
the gratification of his own sensibi- was and yet is the surest way pro- 
lities, or the approval of his own foundly to touch the noblest natures, 
conscience? Or did only think There ere souls which may more 
that he was treading an arduous road easily be moved by a touch of love, 
to imperishable rewards? W'as the than by the most terrific threaten- 
amelioration of the state of man his ings, or the brightest promises. A 
end, or only his means ? In those perpetual display of terrors to some, 
hours of awful joy in which Clark- and these not the least noble minds, 
son Ibrmed his high purpose of de- may inspire nothing but aversion — 
voting his existence to the abolition the spirit of revenge, immortal 
of the Slave Trade, did he think of hate, and courage never to submit or 
Africa, or of himself? Could we con- yield.*' Or they may break some 
ceive him left abandoned to his own hearts into pieces before they can 
resolve — ^feeling that his holy labours soften them.* It is, in short, ill to 
shoidd, on their success, be blotted neglect an appeal to the honest 
from the remembrance of man, of source of human action — which is 
heaven, and of himself, would he have neither fear nor hope — but deep love 
relaxed in his agony of toil ? He never entirely dryed up in the heart, 
would still see — all he then saw — an amidst all the varieties of character 
incalculable load of misery, and guilt, and of fortune, 
and feel a buniing desire to remove Mr. Leifchild not only, we think, 
it. And we earnestly believe, in spite attempts too exclusively to awaken 
of Mr. Hall’s hypothesis, that there apprehension and hope, in reference 
are minds capable of choosing even to a future world, but paints botli 
annihilation, could they, by resigning the states to which he so often refers 
immortality itself, confer some great in somewhat injudicious colouring, 
blessing on their species. It is, in- He lavishes all his great powers of 
deed, only so far as this spirit of terrific painting in his representations 
such a resolve prevails, that man can of eternal torments. He is not con- 
be regarded as virtuous. tented with construing the figurative 

We do notmeaTi to dispute that a language «of the sacred writers lite- 
acheme of rewards and punishments, rally — nor witli applying passages in 
as such, is proposed in . the Bible ; or the Old Testament to a future state, 
that it may not fitly be referred to as which the best commentators regard 
supplying motives to human action, as having no such reference — but he 
But we deny that it was the chief sometimes literally puts forth p*ire 
engine to which Christ and his inventions of horror, as though they 
Apostles appealed in their recorded were truths of holy writ. He will 
discourses. They delighted to esta- «ve a kind of topography of the in- 
blish the true foundations of good- femal regions, and enter into all the 
ness — to expose the hollow preten- minutiae of torture. His hell is as 
fiions of hypocrites and formal wor- absolutely a creation of the . human 
shippers — to show spiritual pride in mind as that of Milton ; and some- 
its own littleness — and to set before times is almost as mighty a pro- 
men’s hearts a purer system of mo- duction of mere power, as the poet’s 
rals than had ever been combined by of genius. The imagination of an 
the philosopher. To arrogance they orator may give birth to pictures 

* This sentiment is expressed in the unctuous spirit of one of the Calvinistic hymns : 

> “ Law and terrors only harden 

All the while they work alone, 

J3ut a sense of blood-bought pardon, 

Soon dissolves a heart of stone.” 
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wliiph ,are merely terrible, but never 
that of a poet. He cannot attempt 
to hold us with a grasp of iron. 
Beauty always mingles with his ter- 
rors. His sublimity never consists 
in mere vastiiess. Milton, whose 
theological opinions did not greatly 
differ from those of our preacher, 
could not depict hell itself without 
dignifying its pains, and substituting 
for images of mere torment, those of 
dusky magnificence and awful gran- 
deur. The representations of the 
orator, on tlie other hand, though 
evidently given in all the earnestness 
of sincerity, are calculated to awaken 
nothing but mere disgust or wonder. 
They can, at least, affect none but 
the coarsest and most unreflecting 
minds. The heart involuntarily re- 
jects them ; and thus they tend to 
create doubts of the very system 
which they are intended to realize. 
Is there not in the i)ievitable conse- 
quences of guilt — in those evils which 
we instinctively feel must follow it — 
enough for the preacher to dwell on ? 
Are not the pollution of the soul, the 
decay of the faculties, the sad recur- 
rence of guilty associations, the loss 
of the glory, honour, and wisdom of 
the ‘‘ just made perfect,” the long 
retardment of the spirit's progress in 
its eternal career, sufficient to move 
— if aught cat! move — those whom 
gratitude and love cannot soften ? 
VVill nothing touch an immortal 
being but the dread of mere bodily 
anguish? Are there no miseries which 

On the purest spirits prey, 

As on entrails, joints and limbs, 

With answerable pains, but more intense ? 

Men are not to be scared into piety. 
And it may almost be laid down as 
an axiom, that nothing can affect 
them to their real good, which does 
not touch on chords of generous sym- 
pathy. 

The Heaven which Mr. Leifchild 
sets before his hearers is also some- 
what cheerless. Here again he works 
out a creation of his own fancy, from 
a few figurative expressions of Scrip- 
ture. All is shadowy and heartless 
in his paradise. Could his gilded 
clouds, or jewelled streets, or bt.ight 
mansjijiis be realized, they would 
not be so inviting, as a quiet valley 
in this dear spot, this human' earth 
of ours.” It doth not yet appear 
wdiich w‘e shall be>” said tiie first of 
VoL. HI. 


the Apostles. Attempts to dcmrU^ 
another state of existence must 
ways produce dissatisfaction tn beingia 
whose bodily organs at least are 
wisely adapted to the present. Let 
the preacher dwell on tue joys of in* 
nocence restored— >of faculties 
panded — of severed friendships re* 
united — and on all the negative ble^ 
sings which the absence of pain, 
sorrow, and death contribute; 
let him not expatiate on visible splen* 
dours which must always seem coldL 
ill proportion as they are removad 
from those things which custom 
endeared to us. But Mr. Leifchild 
too often expressly shuts out from his 
bright prospects all that for which 
we bear to live or dare to die.*^ 
He represents the affections of the 
heart, as destined to be absorbed in 
the will of God, so that it will be re^ 
conciled even to the everlasting ini« 
sery of those whom it has loved most 
fondly. If this be true, a future 
state is nothing to us. It is not the 
same human heart which we shall 
bear ; and if so, it is of little conse- 
quence to us that some being, whe 
may retrospectively be endowed with 
our consciousness, shall enjoy a splen- 
did destiny. What are martyrs, and 
saints, and apostles to us, compared 
with the friends of our youth, the 
companions of our mortal struggles^ 
and sufferings ! The golden link of 
sympathy between our present and 
future being is thus broken asunder, 
and wc can only look up to our own 
beatified spirits as strangers. What 
are roses and crowns, and sceptres-^ 
immortal palms and amaranthine 
flowers,” compared to one pure gush 
of human love, one coming of the 
old affection back upon the heart 
again ? ” If these holy instincts— 
these feelings stronger than death— 
which were life of our life on earth, 
are to be annihilated in heaven, we 
may bow to the wisdem which shall 
revive beings, in some sense, to be 
called ourselves, but we can lake tie 
interest in what they shall do or en- 

joy- 

We have, in a great mewure, an- 
ticipated our second objection te 
some of Mr. Leifchild's discourses— 
that he appeals too much to sensl*^ 
bilities, which are merely physical- 
Of thfe kind, besides his pictures -of 
the future world, are his repreaeuta-* 
lions of the sufiermgs of Christy and 
2*B 
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tjf the dying agonies of the guilty. 
His details of the former are, by 
far, too minute and sickening. They 
only tend to weaken the sense of 
infinite love, which the great sacri- 
^ce itself must awaken. The shud- 
dering and even the tears which they 
may excite, have little connexion 
•with pure and deep sympathy, and 
far less with religious feeling. The 
spiritual is lost in the palpable. The 
more vivid and harrowing the pic- 
ture, the less will the mind be dis- 
used to dwell on that which cannot 
e painted. In the description of 
dying scenes Mr. Leifchild is too 
frequently tempted to dwell on cir- 
cumstances which border on the 
physically shocking. When he ab- 
‘Stains from this, he is absolutely 
fearful. We remember once hear- 
ing him, at the close of a striking de- 
scription of the alarm felt by a sin- 
ner at the approach of death, ex- 
claim in a wild tone — his friends 
TUsh to him — he is g-owc” — then with 
a solemn impressiveness add he is 
dead!** — and, at last, in a voice that 
came on the ear like low thunder, 
pronounce he is damned! ** The 
effect was petrific and withering. 
It seemed as though he had actually 
witnessed, while he spoke, the pas- 
fiage of a soul into eternity, and 
the sealing of its irrevocable doom. 
He sometimes appears to us to re- 
gard the manner of death as too ac- 
curate a test of character; hiit he 
is surely justified in attempting to 
arrest attention by those circum- 
stances of mortality, which have so 
profound an interest to all that are 
mortal. Who does not feel the truth of 
these exquisite words of time ho- 
noured Lancaster” 

He that no more must stay, is listenM more 

Than they whom youth and ease have 
taught to glose ; 

More are men’s ends mark’d than their 
lives before ; 

The setting sun, and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets is sweetest last, 
Writ in remembrance more than tilings 
long past. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm 
which breathes through Mr. Leif- 
fihilffs discourses, they are full of 
thought, observation, and know- 
Mge both of history and biblical cri- 
ticism. His sentences are for the most 
part short and individually striking. 
WbtD he is best^ they follow ea^ 


other like strokes on a wedge, each 
adding to the effect of the other, un- 
til they can rive the knotted oak.' 
His manner of level speaking is 
slovenly — sometimes bordering on 
the familiar — ^but when he is fairly 
aroused he pours out a torrent of 
voice and energy, and sustains it 
without intermission to the end. His 
whole soul seems thrown into every 
w'ord. He does not stop to explain 
his expressions, or give all the qua- 
lifications to his doctrines which he 
might think requisite in a confession 
of faith ; — but gives full vent to the 
predominant feeling, and allows no 
other to check its course which in 
every kind of oratory is wise. He 
thus occasionally, it is true, rushes 
headlong against some tremendous 
stumbling-block, or approaches that 
fine division, where the pious borders 
on the profane. But, on the whole, 
the greatest effect is produced by 
this abandonment to the honest im- 
pulse of the season. lie occasional- 
ly, however, impairs tlic eflect of 
his loftiest eloquence, by introduc- 
ing quotations from miserable verses, 
which he strangely appears to relish. 
The Dissenters, we are afraid, as a 
body, do not cherish a taste for 
poetry, worthy of those wdio the 
faith and morals hold which Milton 
held.” Dr. W atts, whom they chief- 
ly quote and admire, w^as a man of 
great variety of knowledge, and of 
deep piety, but he has little claim 
to th^ honours of the bard. The 
least pretending of his poetical wrorks, 
his Hymns for Children, is the best, 
and the most ambitious, his Lyrics, 
his worst. It is difficult to conceive 
any thing more destitute of the real 
spirit of poetry than those cold elegies, 
turgid declamations, and excessive 
eulogies. His panegyrics on King 
William cannot be justified even by 
dissenting gratitude. All laureate 
strains fall far short of those in which 
he describes that low-minded prince 
as to be painted only in the form 
of angels or his own, Gabriel or 
William on the British throne.” His 
Hymns for the use of Congregation* 
are surprising, if taken on the whole, 
when we consider their number, va- 
riety, and the difficulty of compris- 
ing any subject within the allotted 
spade ; but singly they seem, with 
few exceptions, either too doctrinal, 
or too frigid. They tarely sound M 
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if they had been written for music. 
In this respect they are surpassed by 
the , less judicious and elegant com- 
positions of Hart, Newton, and o- 
thers, to which Mr. Leifchild seems 
rather to incline. We cannot help 
regretting, that the noble pieces of 
elegance, which he often delivers, are 
thus debased, when there are Milton 
and Cowper of kindred spirit — be- 
sides innumerable passages of a de- 
votional cast scattered through the 
works of other excellent poets —more 
worthy both of his style and of his 
themes. 

There are a few minoi defects in 
Mr. Leifchild's composition and man- 


srr 

ner, which, however, are not wor« 
thy of particular remark. Indeed 
they all spring so evidently from his 
earnestness in the cause to which he 
is devoted, that we can scarcely de- 
sire their removal. To the opinion 
of his fellow-men he appears almost 
careless. There is no false fire — no 
self-seeking — no mingling of personal 
desires in his zeal. Others may use 
their power to more advantage in 
obtaining popular applause; but 
there is no one, whom we have 
heard, the inspiration of whose elo- 
quence appeared to arise from a 
deeper or holier fountain. 


€oUJn 4ranbcri0fation. 

No. III. 

SIR EGKRTON BRYDGKS. 


We continue our notice of the 
English llevie w, so patriotically print- 
ed and published at Naples, by Sir 
Egerton Jlrydges ! Of the first ar- 
ticle, we have treated in our last 
number. 

The second article is on the Origin 
of Italian Poetry, in which the two 
following long disputed points arc 
discussed at some length: — 1. The 
claims of the poets of Provence, or 
the Troubadours, to the firs? use of 
rhythm in the vulgar idiom. — 2. The 
priority of the Sicilians, in composing 
in the Italian language. 

On the first point, the Baronet, 
with very great reason, takes part 
with Tiraboschi, Pietro Bembo, the 
Abate Carlo Denina, Crescimbeni, 
Quadrio, Gravina, Bettinclli, and 
Ginguene, who maintain the priority 
of the Troubadours, against Castel- 
vetro, Muratori, Signorelli, and Gia- 
cinto Gimma, who have endeavoured 
to refute that opinion, and establish 
the priority of the indigenous Italian 
poets. 

The second point, with equal good 
reason, he gives against the Sicilians. 
The advocates for the priority of the 
Italians bring forward two inscrip- 
tions, bearing the dates of 1135 and 


1184. The first was phiced over thf 
aliart ma^^iore of the cathedral of 
Ferrara. 

in iTiille trentacinque nato 

Po questo tempio a Zorzi consecrato ; 

Fo Nicolao sculptorc ; 

E (ilielnrio fo Pautove. 

The second is on marble, and be- 
longs to the Ubaldini, a noble Floren- 
tine family. 

Both these inscrinlions, it is true, 
have been disputed, but then the only 
poetry by a Sicilian author, which 
can be opposed to them, is liable to 
still more doubt, and has remained 
in greater uncertainty. 

It is a cantilena, the only existing 
composition of the author, Ciullo 
d'Alcamo, supposed by some to have 
been written in 1197 ; and, by others, 
with better foundation, in or about 
1227. Now the cantici of St. Fran- 
cis, of Assisi (asserted by the Abate 
Denina, to be the most ancient poetry 
the Italians possess) can be reduced 
to a sure and incontrovertible date,* 
earlier than the probable date that 
can be attached to Ciullo's Can^- 
lena : this positive date then (with- 
out recurring to Fra Pacifico, a con- 
vert of St. Francis, who wrote verses. 


* It is agreed on idl sides, that St. Francis liv^d from 1182 to 1228. 
2B2 
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jiad received the laurel frcmi 

ihe Bmperor, Frederic II. in 1216) 
We thinks to set the (question 
'Hi i*e$t.*^ 

"3>he third article of Hes Literari^, 
mere catalogue of the eniineut 
d^an literati of the eighteenth cen> 
/ts^r-y ; and the fourth, a catalogxie of 
historians of Naples. Article the 
afth, is, on live Latin poets of Italy. 
•Pietro Bembi, Andrea Navagero, 
$^dassarre Castiglione, Giovanni 
Gotta, and Marc Antonio Flaminio. 
jOf the latter, (whom he prefers) he 
gives some specimens, which arc 
good ; one in partic\ilar, beginning, 
Pausilipi colics, ct Candida Mergclina 
strikes ns as very line. 

Articles, six, seven, eight, nine and 
ten, are mere catalogues of the works 
and eflitions of the Italian-latin po- 
ets, viz. Politianus, Casa, Fracasto- 
rius, Saunazariiis, and Vida. The 
eleventh and twelfth articles conlain 
some account of the celebrated edi- 
tors, Volpis, and of the Vclpi, or 
Comino press ; and a long catalogue 
<Vf LiL liar, and Lih. Itariss, by them 
collected. 

Article thirteenth is a catalogue of 
the editions of the Histories or Flo- 
rence, by Leonardo Arctino, and Pog- 
gio Brace iol ini, with short biogra- 
phical sketches of the authors. Ar- 
ticle fourteenth, prose and poetical 
works of PontaiTus — there is a short 
sketch of his life, and some specimens 
of bis poetry. Article fifteenth, per- 
haps the most curious in this^ very 
curious book, is on Valerianus, anil 
bis works; of wliich the most re- 
markable are, a Iheatise on the In- 
felicity of Authors, De Infelicitate 
Litteratorum,'' and his justification 
of wearing beards, Pro Sacerdo- 
tum Barba, Apologia.” 

The first of these tracts (which 
was drawn from the author, by tha 
struggles and sufierings of his early 


fife) the Baronet hite^tfev^t^een able 
to meet with, and therefore, as he 
justly observes, knows not Its con*- 
tents. The Baronet does not remem- 
ber the matter of Mr. DTsraeli’e 
volumes on this subject — ami there- 
fore thinks himself ** permitted to 
put down a few cursory thoughts 
his own on this interesting subject.^ 
He has accordingly given us one of 
the strangest, most confused little es- 
says we have ever read. This ar- 
ticle, altogether, is a model of con- 
fusion and jumble ; we had the idea 
of giving a sketch of its parts, hut 
they elbow one another in such a 
perplexing manner, that we Imre 
really found it too difficult ; aiul 
must refer the reader, curious in 
these matters,” to one of the seventy^ 
copies of Hes Litcrariie.” 

The sixteenth article is a mere 
mention of Jacobus Poutaiius, a Bo- 
hemian monk and poet, of the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth ccntuiy. 
The seventeenth article, on the Early 
Literature of Florence, gives a cata- 
logue of books on that subject ; and 
an essay a.l length, by N. S. IMeiicci, 
followed by a translation into Eng- 
lish. Of this essay, we caiinot say 
much ; it is a dry culogiiim on Floren- 
tine authors, much in the same style 
that those things are still done in, 
Armlemie, and Socictu h tferarir, those 
uack-doctor shops of literature. — 
'he far greater part of it is taken up 
in deciding which among g// uoviim 
somwi Fiorenihd knew Greek, and 
of whom, and where they learned 
it — parts of it, however, cannot,” 
as Sir Egerton says, entirely fail 
to interest those avIio regard the re- 
Auval of literature, as an event of 
some irrrportance in tlie history of 
mankind.” The eighteenth and last 
article of Res Literariai, is a cata- 
logue of the literary historians of 
Italy : it is copious and valuable. 


••AUhough'CiuUo mast give up the pohit of priority, Wc tWhk him, 'tmdouhtedly, 
tbe hfSt of the poets in question. His Canitlem has more sentiment and poetry, and in 
nrrhten iq .purer Italian than any diing remaining of that epoch. 'Ihe poets of that 
fiQMiW<WP,a!CCwitoraed to mix a good deal of Latin with the vulgar idi(mi.l-L.The Cantivi 
oTiSt. brands d’Assisi, are neither Latin' nor Italian, but an ungracious Mosaic-like 
union of both, die style of which seldom approaches poetry ; indeed, of bo undefined a 
ch&l^cter arc they, that about half a century ago, a dissertation was published to prove 
were originally written in prose. 

cuirtntft of mixing liatin, accompanied the Italian poetry in its progress, and, in 
fact, did not quite abandon it in its grandeur and perfeetioii. Dante has not unfre- 
qnendy a Latin line, which, however, being generally borrowed from tlic fine old church 
service, carrUa ivtth it b ‘uenmble ancbdeeply impresbive ehansh 
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It will) be seen, by a paragraph in 
oor' Ifterary and acientific intelli- 
genee^ that a gentleman of wealth 
and education is about to establish a 
weekly meeting at his house, as a 
point of communication between the 
literary and scientific men residing 
in the metropolis, and the distin- 
guished strangers and foreigners 
who may happen to be visiting it 
from time to time. 

On the mere announcement of this 
intention, it will instantly strike 
almost every one, that such a meet- 
ing, conducted on a liberal and ex- 
tensive scale, has long been a most 
desirable addition to the society of 
London. What other great metro- 
polis of Europe is without several 
such meetings as the one in contem- 
plation ? — and in what other metro- 
polis are meetings of this kind so 
much needed, or so likely to be at- 
tended by effects, at once honour- 
able to the promoter, gratifying to 
the partaker, and beneficial to the 
interests of science, literature, and 
art ? — 

We are not accpiainted with the 
exact plan on which the proposed 
meeting is to he conducted ; but as 
the wealth and character of Mr. 
Webbe insure the absence of all 
petty views, and all party intrigue 
and cabal, we receive and promul- 
gate the announcement of it with 
great pleasure, because we# antici- 
pate from it umniiigled good. (>ne 
thing, however, we would venture to 
suggest — namely, that the meeting 
he made more miscellaneous than 
such assemblies have usually been in 
this country : that it be more assimi- 

LORl) 

There is not much literary news 
this month. Lord Byroifs tragedy 
of the Doge, Marino Fallerl, is still 
delayed; l3ut three more Cantos of 

MR. Mll.MAN, MR. CUOLY, M 

We have heard, (but we cannot 
vouch for the truth of the report,) 

^ that Mr. Mllman is engaged on a 
poem, which is to he entitled The 
Fall of Babylovl* The subject, at 
l^at, ia splendid. At present, we can 
only hope that Mr. Milman will do 
it justice, for we know nothing of 
the executibn of the poetUf — Mr. 
Croly's work 'on the subject of ' Ca- 


latcd to meetings of a like nature dti- 
the Continent, andv particularly in 
Paris. It givea a zest and spirit to 
the conversation of literary and^ sgU 
entific men, when they feel that they 
are in the presence and under the 
observation oi‘ persons of totally dif- 
ferent views and habit,s from theihr 
selves ; and by whom their remarks 
iue likely to he regarded with more, 
than ordinary curiosity and inter^^^ 
on account of the novelty of receiv* 
ing tliem directly from their own lips, 
instead of through the somewhat 
chilling, because formal, medium of 
the press. 

We cannot help anticipating very 
extensive benefits, even to the gene- 
ral state of society in London, by the 
establishment of such meetings as 

that in contemplation, provided 

they are conducted in llie sj)irit, and 
with the effect, of which they ai:e 
siif-ceptihic. 

We shoidd have considerable he- 
sitation in recommending the intro- 
duction o\' females to these kinds of 
meetings in this country, — because 
theic is something in the character 
of English women essentially ini- 
mical to that (/lsj;l/if/y which is not 
merely excusable, but desirable, oi 
these occasions. But, certainly, the 
annals of the world tell of nothing 
half so brilliant and attractive, — and 
at tlio same time, so influential on 
literature and art, — as the meetings 
of this I'.ature vvliich were the boast 
of the Eiencli mclropolis, about the 
middle of the last century : and it 
must not be forgotten, that women 
contributed a good part of the soul, 
uiul all the heart, to those meetings. 

UYRON. 

Don Juan arc announced ip Mr. 
^hirray's (Booksellers’) list. Of 
these we hear that one is rather dull, 
and oue very beautiful. 

II. SUEM.EY, MISS BAILMi:. 

tilhie' is, we understand, a drama- 
tic poem, atul not a triigedy, as we 
had been led to suppose. — Mr. Shel- 
ley, besides the tragedy of Charles 
the First, alluded to in a late num» 
ber of our Magazine, has written 
a poem, in the ottaea rima, called 
' The Witch of Atlas.*- Miss Jnaiui^ 
Biaillie has in the press a volume pf 
poems,, entitled * Metrical 
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but they are not altogether equal, or tragedy, written by a young lady, 
we believe, to the Dramas of this who is worthy of being compared, 
lady, which possess, certainly, high we think, with Miss Joanna Baillie, 
Mid undoubted merit. While we or any female poet of the present 
are on this subject, we will intro- day. 
duce to our readers a dramatic poem 

THE poet's CHILH 


Is the tragedy to which we have 
above alluded. It is written by a 
voung lady (of whom, personally, we 
Know nothing) of the name of Isabel 
Hill. This drama is very inartificial, 
and even slight in its construction, 
but the language is simple, — in ex- 
ceedingly pure taste, and at times 
eminently beautiful. There is not 
in the ^ Poet's Child' of Miss Hill 
the pomp of Mrs. Henians ; nor, on 
the whole, so much nerve, perhaps, 
as Miss Baillie displays ; but it is 
free from the inversions of language, 
and antique phraseology of tfc last 
named authoress, while it has much 
of her independant cast of thought : 
Miss H. is decidedly a more origi- 
nal writer and thinker, and altogether 
a better poetess than Mrs. Hemans. 
We have not space here to detail the 
story of the ^ Poet's Child,* but w^e 
will give an extract or two to jus- 
tify trie praises which w^e have be- 
stowed upon it, requesting our 
readers' attention to the high merit, 
and really fine modulation of the 
following lines : — 

Eug. There were in Italy two names, 
and when 

Men heard them, ’twas together ; they be- 
longed 

To men of Rome, born, bred, as Romans 
should be. 

Each long line was of heroes, and the dead 
Had not been greater than the living twain. 
Who their bright stainless honours had en- 
creased. 

One chief was old and rich, with children, 
kindred. 

Vassals, array ; the other young, and ptior. 
Of a brave race, the last surviving one. 
Yet far above the wealthy Lord in power. 
The sire of a thouHund loves ^ the ndcr 
Of all •sellls^ save Ms own. For sure there is 
A spell in these last stars of constellations. 
Which rules o’er many desdnies. Our 
hearts 

Confess a sympathy indefinite, 

A brotherhood with one who has no brother! 
He vaA a Poet ; half the world admired 
him, 

And he was fair, as Poesy's young God. 
Tht well worn halo of an ancient name 
Bivested him, — played round his stainless 
brow, 


Blent with the dear red ray of Ids dark 
eye, 

Like torch-light darting from a crystal 
cave. 

Mar. That such a creature should be 
wretched ! well ! 

Eug. Poets are seldom made by common 
means. 

And he teas paradised hy passion. Early 
He loved the daughter of the rich old Ro- 
man, 

\Vho, like her sire, fav’ring his suit, he 
wedded. 

The following is descriptive of the 
joy of an old man on being recon- 
ciled to his slandered son. The last 
line and an half are very striking. 

I too, old though I be (young while I look 
On thine unbroken youth) will once more 
deck me 

In the glad pomp of jusdee long delayed. 
As sunrise after a long night of storms 
Be thy return. 

The excess of filial love is thus de- 
scribed : 

Thou nameless spirit of my father dead ! 
Haunt me ! pursue me ! give me e’en the 
terror 

Of seeing thee — as — death must make the 
fairest, 

Rather than let me stand, like fever’d 
dream, 

Detach’d, unclaim’d, the chaos of the fancy. 

The expression of But I’ve a 
heart as liouudlcss as the heavens," 
is good, if not new ; and the inqui- 
sitiveness of youth beginning to think, 
is well given. 

From childhood’s hcedlessness 
To curious youth I wake, and ask my birth ; 

Again 

Mother’s the dtle of a household goddess, 
Dear, but familiar, 

is very admirable ; and so are, in 
fact, many other passages in the 
drama of Miss Isabel It is not 

good, certainly, us a tragedy, nor 
does the talent of the fair authoress 
appear to be peculiarly dramatic; 
but she is a very clever young wri- 
ter, and we can safely recommend her 
book to our readers, as a volume of 
great promise. 
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ROUGE AND NOIR. 

A poem under this title is in the lotin/— We are told that the author 
press. It is written, we hear, by of this book has appeared in print 
an Irish {jentleman, in the ottava before, and to advantage. If he be 
rinia, and is descriptive of the a- the writer whose name has been 
musements and follies of our good whispered to us, we confess that we 
neighbours of Paris. The heads of are indebted to him for some very 
thechapters are, ^ The Game* — ^The pleasant poetry, descriptive of the 
Palais Royal * — ^ Frescati * ^ The beauties of our ‘ sister island.' 

Salon The Sharper* — ^ The Guil- 


INUSILLA. 


A Spanish tale under this title is 
on the eve of making its appearance. 
It is written by the author of a do- 
mestic story, called ^ Altham and his 
wife,* which we remember as deve- 
loping in a very delightful manner 
the tender and finely enduring love 
of a young girl for her husband, un- 
der circuinstances of the most poig- 
nant distress. If the author has (and 
we hear he has) avoided some pecu- 


liarities, which we felt to be objection- 
able in his former volume, we may 
safely look forward to a tale of no com- 
mon interest. Indeed, there are 
few of the present writers of prose 
fiction who have shown greater 
power in displaying the first yield- 
ing softness of women, and the love, 
firm and patient in adversity, which 
elevates and distinguishes the gent- 
ler sex. 


HUNllY SCIIULTZE. 


This poem, which is in tiic press, 
is founded on a fact (communicated 
by a German professor) of a man 
who went voluntarily into the woods 
and starved himsell to death. I’he 
incident is, at least, novel. We are 
told, that the verse is written some- 


what in the manner of Crabbe, and 
that there is a good deal of painful 
interest in the narrative. The 
fact on which the poem is grounded 
appeared in the Lilerary Gazette 
some time ago. 


SKl.TCHES IX IIIXDOSTAX. 


Captain Medwin, an officer in the 
East- India-(’ompany’s service, has a 
volume of poetry in the press under 
this title. It is, we understond, de- 
scriptive of Indian maimers and 
scenery. The subject, if well handled, 
may be made, certainly, very in- 

TIIE C.AIIDLX 

Tills, we are told, is a iioetical 
version of one of the beantitnl tales 
of Boccaccio, and the author is ad- 
vertised as a Mr. John Hamilton. 
The story, which forms the subject 
of this forth-coming poem, is that in 
which two lovers, who are walk- 
ing in a garden near Florence, are 
poisoned by tasting sage leaves. The 
reader who is at all acquainted with 


tercsting; for few of our countrymen, 
who go to the buniing shores of the 
East, return poets. The first poem 
in the book is an aceoimt of a Lion 
hunt ; there are also translation# 
from the Spanish and Portuguese of 
Calderon and Camoens. 

or FEOJthXCE. 

the famous Italian novelist, will not 
fail to anticipate much pleasure 
from this simple and very interesting 
tale : to those who are strangers to 
Boccaccio, it may he necessary to 
say, that the subject is touched in a 
very delicate and beautiful manner, in 
the original ; and that we understand 
that the poem is altogether worthy of 
the spirit who inspired it. 
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RUSSIAN 

POBTEY, Kte the clfemeTits which 
itte necessary to our existence, is 
common to every climate ; it is a 
iower that will ilourish in any soil. 
DWierever there exists a certain de- 
gree of mental civilization — wherever 
Sie imagination, the fancy, and the 
nensibility of man have power to 
reach a certain state of devclope- 
jneiit — there poetry will inevitably 
^ring up ; and wherever those qua- 
lities attain their highest and purest 
Ctate of existence, t/icrc will poetry 
advance to its loftiest character, and 
fulfil its best purpose: — whether it 
be on the burning plains of the east, 
in the inspiring climate, and beneath, 
the elysiari sky of the south, or in 
the frozen regions of the farthest 
north. 

We have lying before us a little 
work, entitled Russian Anthology.^ 
TTie freezing breath of ciiticism 
Yraxes warm and genial at the very 
name ; and accordingly, before open; 
ing the book, we had made up our 
mmd to seek for beauties, and not to 
seek for faults. — Fortunately, wc shall 
he able to fulfil our critical inten- 
tions, with perfect ease and safety to 
our critical consciences. — The work 
before us is really a very interesting 
volume ; not only from its entire no- 
velty of subject, but on account of 
its real and intrinsic merit. As its 
ilame indicates, it is a selection from 
the poetry of the Russian nation, from 
its earliest period (which is, indeed, 
a very late one) up to the present 
time. 

It appears, from an introduction 
by Mr. Bowling, the translator, that 
the poetry of Russia was twiti-born 
-with her civilization. — In fact, she 
owes this — as well as all her other 
greatness — to that noblest of barba- 
rians — the ('zar Peter. 

Mr. Bowriiig considers Lomonosov, 
(who was bom in 1711) as the father 
of Russian poetry. — On this account, 
the following slight notice of his life 
and works will be considered as in- 
teresting. 

Michael Vassiljevich Ijomonosov was 
bom in Cholmognie, in 1711* He was 
the son of a sailor. He studied Latin and 


POETRY- 

Greek, rhetoric and poetry, in Sakonos- 
paskoe Uchilishcho?. In 1734 he entered 
the imperial academy, and two years after- 
wards was sent to Germany as a student. 
On his return to Petersburg he was ap- 
pointed to the professorship of Chemistry ; 
m 17^1 he was made associate of the aca- 
demy, and in T/OO called to the director- 
ship of the academical gymnasium and of 
the university. He died in 170*5. 

His poems arc — two books of an Heroic 
Epic entitled Vdikli, Peter the 

Great ; Tamira i SHim^ a tragedy ; Z)e- 
wophoiit^ a tragedy ; Vinmo o polzat stelda^ 
a Poetical Epistle on the Uses of Glass, 
addressed to Shuvjilov ; Otla ua Shvhastiee^ 
Ode to Happiness, from the French of 
«L B. Rousseau ; Vanchanvajc nadezhda 
Hassihkoi Imperil^ The Garlanded Hope 
of the Russian Empire, from the German 
of Professor Junker; eleven spiritual odes; 
encomiastic odes ; forty-nine laudatory in- 
scriptions ; poem on a firc-work ; Pofpdorr^ 
an Idyl, and sundry smaller pieces ; imi- 
tations of Anacreon, poetical epistles, trans- 
lations, &c. &c. 

We are furnished with only two 
specimens of this poeFs style ; and 
shall, therefore, turn to others for ex- 
tracts. 

The Russian poet, whose works 
(judging from the examples before 
us) are most worthy of notice, is 
Derzhavin. — There is a lofty and sus- 
tained style of thought and feeling* 
about his Ode, entitled (Jod,** 
which indicates a high degree of 
mental' power and cultivation ; and 
in otlier parts of the specimens that 
are given of his poetry, we discover 
an active and excursive imagination, 
and a very vivid and exquisite fancy. 
— The following is from the ode w'c 
have mentioned, entitled God.” 

In its sublime research, philosophy 
3Iay measure out the ocean-deep — may 
count 

The sands or the sun’s rays — but, God I 
for Thee 

There is no weight nor measure: — none 
can mount 

Up to Thy mysteries ; Reason’s brightest 
spark. 

Though kindled by thy light, in vain would 
try 

To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark : 
A lid thought is lost ere thought can soar 
so high, 

Even like past moments in eternity. 


* Specimens of the Russian Poets ; with Preliminary Remarks, and Biographical 

Kbtkes. Translated by John Bowring, FL8. Foolscap 8vo. Hunter, London, 1821. 
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Thou from primeval noriungness didst call 
First chaos, then existence; — Lord, on 
Thee 

Eternity had its foundation 
Sprung "forth from Thee of liglit, joy, 
harmony. 

Sole origin all life, idl beauty Thine. 
Thy word created all, and doth create; 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays di- 
vine. 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be ! Glori- 
ous ! Great ! 

Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 
Thy chains the unmeasured universe sur- 
round : 

Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired witli 
breath ! 

Thou the beginning with the end hast 
bound. 

And beautifully mingled life and death ! 
As sparks mount upwards from the fiery 
bla/c. 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth 
from Thee ; 

And as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in Thy 
praise. 

A million torches lighted by Thy hand 
W ander unwearied through the blue abyss ; 
They own Thy power, accomplish Thy 
command. 

All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
"Wliat shall we call them ? Piles of crystal 
light — 

A glorious company of golden streams — 
liamps of celestial ether burning bright — 
Suns lighting systems witli their joyous 
beams ? 

But Thou *0 these art as the noon to night. 

following is cqiialljfc worthy of 
praiso. The last stanza, and parti- 
cularly the couplet hi italics, is ex- 
tremely line. 

Yes ! aa a drop of water in the sea. 

All this magnificence in Thee is lost : — 
M'hat arc ten thousand worlds compared to 
Thee ? 

And what am / then ? Heaven’s unnum- 
ber’d host, 

Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 

Is but an atom in the balance weighed 
Against Thy greatness ; is a cypher brought 
Against infinity ! What am I then? Nought ! 
Nought ! But the effluence of Thy iight 
divine, 

Pervading worlds, hath reach’d my bosom 
too ; 

Yes! in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine 
As shines the sun^hcam in a drop of dew! 
Nought ! but I live, and on hope’s pinions 
fly 

Eager towards Thy presence ; for in Thee 
1 live, and breathe, and dwell; aapirmg 
high,* 


Even to rite throne of Thy divinity. 

1 am, O God ! and surely Thou must be! 

What follows is from the longest 
poem in the collection, entitled " 
Waterfall also by Derzhavin. The 
descriptions of the wolf and the stag, 
ill the two last stanzas, are nearly as 
good as any thing of the kind can be : 

Lo ! like a glorious pile of diamonds bright, 
Built on the steadfast cliffs, the waterfall' 
Pours forth its gems of pearl and silver 
light : 

They sink, they rise, and, sparkling, 
cover all 

With infinite refulgence ; while its song. 
Sublime as thunder, rolls the woods along— 
Rolls through the woods — they send its ac- 
cents back, 

\niose last vibration in the desert dies : 

1 ts radiance glances o’er the watery track. 
Till the soft wave, as wrapt in slumber, 
lies * 

Beneath the forest-shade ; then sweetly 
flows 

A milky stream, all silent, as it goes. 

When the mad storm-wind tears the oak 
asunder, 

In thee its shivered fragments find their 
tomb ; 

’IPhen rocks are riven by the bolt of thun- 
der, 

As sands they sink into thy mighty womb : 
The ice that would imprison tliy proud tide. 
Like bits of broken glass is scattered wide. 

The fierce wolf prowls around thee — there 
he stands 

liistcning — not fearful, for he notliing fears; 
His red eyes burn like fury-kindled brands, 
Irike b^i^tlcs o’er him his coarse fur b** 
rears ; 

Howling, thy dreadful roar he oft repeats. 
And, more ferocious, liastes to bloodier 
feats. 

The w'ild stag hears thy falling waters 
sound. 

And f-emblingly flies forward — o’er her 
back 

She bends her stately horns — the noiseless 
ground 

Her hurried feet impress not — and her track 
Is lost amidst the tumult of thc breeze, 

And the leaves falling from the rustling 
trees. 

The poet is equally happy and 
poetical in the reflections excited by 
the imaginary scene before him 

O glory ! glory ! mighty one on earth ! 
How justly imaged in this waterfkll! 

So wild and flirious in thy sparkling birth. 
Dashing thy torrents down and dazz&gall| 
Sublimely breaking from thy gloikui 
• height, 
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Majestic thundering, beautiful and bright. 
How many a wondering eye is turned to 
thee, 

In admiration lost ; — short-sighted men ! 
Thy furious wave gives no fertility ; 

Thy waters, hurrying fiercely through the 
plain, 

Bring nought but devastation and distress, 
And leave the flowery vale a wilderness. 

O fairer, lovelier is the modest rill, 
Watering witli steps serene the field, the 
grove — 

Its gentle voice as sweet and soft and still 
As shepherd’s pipe, or song of youthful 
love. 

It has no thundering torrent, but it flows 
Unwearied, scattering blessings as it goes. 

The following is from the same 
poem; — the bard fancies the shade 
of the great Potemkin to pass before 

him. 

’Tis he, tlie hardiest of mortals ; he, 
Sublimely soaring, takes his flight alone, 
Creator of liis own proud destiny ; 

No footstep near him — that bright path 
his own. 

Thy fame, Potemkin, shall in glory glow. 
While everlasting ages lingering flow. 

Beauty and art and knowledge raised to 
him 

Triumphal arches ; smiling fortune w’ovc 
Myrtle and laurel wreaths, and victory’s 
beam 

lighted tliem up with brightness : joy and 
love 

Play’d round thy flow’ry footsteps : plea- 
sure, pride 

M^alk’d in majestic glory at thy side. 

The last stanza is extremely grace- 
ful and elegant. 

The next poet, whose works are 
noticed in this collection, is Bati- 
ushkov. 

Nothing can be more amiable and 
pleasant than the greater part of his 
poem, addressed “ To my Penates.” 
The following are extracts from it : — 

O Lares ! in my dwelling rest, 

Smile on the poet where he reigns, 

Aud sure the poet shall be blest. 

Come, survey my dwelling over ; 

I’ll describe it if I’m able ; 

In the window stands a table, 
Three-legged, tott’ring, with a cover, 

Gay some centuries ago. 

Ragged, bare and faded now. 

In a comer, lost to fame. 

To honour lost, the blunted sword 
(That relic of my father’s name) 

Harmless hangs by rust devour^. 

Here are pillaged authors laid - 
There, a hard and creaking bed ; 

Broken, crumbling, argilc-ware, 


Furniture strewed here and there. 

And those in higher love I hold 
Than sofas rich with silk and gold, 

Or china vases gay and fair. 

And thou, liisette ! at evening steal. 
Through the sliadow-cover’d vale, 

To this soft and sweet retreat ; 

Steal, my nymph, on silent feet. 

Let a brother’s ha,t disguise 
Thy golden locks, thy azure eyes ; 

O’er thee be my mantle thrown, 

Bind my warlike sabre on : 

M^hen the treacherous day is o’er. 

Knock, fair maiden, at my door ; 

Enter then, thou soldier sweet ! 

Throw thy mantle at my feet ; 
liCt thy curls, so brightly glowing, 

On thy ivory shoulders flowing, 

Be unbound : thy lily breavSt 
Heave, no more v/ith robes opprest ! 

“ Thou enchantress ! is it so ? 

Sweetest, softest shepherdess ! 

Art thou really come to ble^ss 
With tliy smiles my cottage now ? ” 

0 her snowy hands arc pressing 
Warmly, wildly pressing mine ! 

Mine her rosy lips are blessing, 

Sweet as incense from the shrine, 

Sweet as zephyr’s breath divine 
Gently mumiuring through the bougli ; 
Even so she whispers now ; 

“ O my heart’s friend, I am thine ; 

Mine, beloved one ! art thou.” 

MHiat a privileged being he, • 

^V’^ho in life’s obscurity, 

1 Jnderneath a roof of thatch, 

Till the morning dawns above, 

Sweetly sleeps, while angels watcli, 

In tlic arms of holy love 1 

But the stars arc now retreating 
From the brightening eye of day. 

And the liltie birds are greeting, 

Round their nests, the dewy ray. 

Nark ! the very heaven is ringing 
’With the matin song of peace: 

Hark ! a thousand warblers singing 
Waft their music on the breeze: 

All to life, to love are waking, 

From their wings their slumbers shaking ; ■ 
But my Lila still is sleeping 
In her fair and flowery nest ; 

And the zephyr, round her creeping, 
Fondly fans her breathing breast ; 

O’er her cheeks of roses straying, 

With her golden ringlets playing : 

From her lips I steal a kiss ; 

Brink her breath : but roses forest. 

Richest nectar, rapture dearest, 

Sweetest, brightest rays of bliss, 

Never were as sweet as tliis. 

Sleep, thou loved one ! sweetly sleep ! 
Angels here their vigils keep ! 

Blest, in innocence arrayed, 

I from fortune’s favours flee ; 

Shrouded in the forest-shade, 

More than blest by love and thee. 

Calm and peaceful time rolls by : 
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O ! has gold a ray so bright 
As thy scraph>smile of light 
Throws o’er liappy poverty ? 

It really warms our hearts — critics, 
as we are — to think that such poetry 
as this should find its way into the 
cottages of the Russian peasantry, — 
illuminating them— as it cannot fail 
to do — with the rays of pleasure and 
content. In an after part of the same 
poem, Batiushkov addresses some of 
his friends in a very spirited and hap- 
py strain. 

The following is of Derzhavin, to 
whom \ve have introduced the reader 
above. 

0 ! 1 hear their voicc.s blending : 

List ! the heavenly echoes come 
Wafted to my privileged home ; 

Music hovers round my head, 

From the living and the dead. 

Our I’arnassian giant, proud, 

Tow’ring o’er the rest 1 sec ; 

And, like storm or thunder loud. 

Hear his voice of majesty. 

Sons and decfls of glory singing 
A majestic swan of light ; 

Now the harp of angels .stringing. 

Now he sounds the trump of fight ; 

’Midst the muses’, graces’ throng, 

Sailing through the heaven along; 

Horace’ strength, and Pindar’s fire, 
Blended in his mighty lyre. 

Now he thunders, swift and strong. 

Even like Suna o’er the w'a^te ; 

Now, like Philomela’s song, 

Soft and spring-like, sweet and chaste, 
(jleiitly breathing o’er the wild. 

Heavenly fancy’s best loved chjjd ! 

close our extracts Irom this 
poem, by giving the tinishing lines : — 

Soon shall we end our pilgrimage ; 

And at the close of life’s short stage 
Sink smiling on our dusty bed ; 

The careless wind shall o’er us sweep ; 
Where sleep our sires, their sons shall 
sleep, 

With evening’s darkness round our head. 
There let no hired mourners weep ; * 

No costly incense fan the sod ; 

No bell pretend to mourn ; no hymn 
Be heard midst midnight’s shadows dim — 
(Jan they delight a clay-cold clod ? 

No ! if love’s tribute ye will pay, 

Assemble in the moonlight ray. 

And throw fresh flow’rets o’er my clay : 
Let my Penates sleep with me — 

Here bring the cup 1 loved — the flute 

1 played — and twine its form, thiMgh mute. 
With branches from the ivy-tree ! 

No grave-stone need the wanderer tell. 
That he who lived, and loved so well. 

Is sleeping in serenity. 


We take leave of this pleasant lit- 
tle poem, with an impression that 
the writer of it cannot fail to be a 
person of a warm and happy tem- 
perament, and a gay, graceful, and 
amiable turn of mind. 

Our limits not permitting us to 
give many more extracts, we pass 
over the specimens from Zhukovsky, 
and proceed to those from Karamsin 
- the only Russian name that is at 
all generally known in this country, 
ill comicctioii with literature. — The 
character of this writer's travels-— 
translated and published here some 
years ago,— was not calculated to raise 
our expectations very high, with re- 
gard to his pfietry. That work indi- 
cated an amiable and enthusiastic 
turn of mind ; hut it was disfigured 
by au apparently incurable propen- 
sity to indulge ill what is understood 
by the teim svitiinit ntaUfy. 

The specimens here given of his 
poetry do not exhibit this propensity, 
to any very offensive extent ; but 
they do not possess much of cither 
delicacy or originality.-- By far the 
best is a short poem, called The 
diurch-yard." — We give it entire. 

THE CIIUIICH-YAUI). 

First Voicr. 

How frightful the grave ! how deserted and 
drear ! 

^Vith the howls of the storm-wind — the 
creaks of the bear. 

And the white bones all clattering to- 
gether ! 

S( coftd Foirr. 

How peaceful the grave ! its (piict how 
deep ; 

Its zephyrs breathe calmly, and soft is its 
sleep. 

And flow’rets perfume it with ether. 
First Foicr. 

There riots the blood rested worm on the 
dead. 

And the yellow skull serves the foul toad 
for a bed. 

And snakes in its nettle weeds hiss. 
Sccotid Voire. 

How lovely, how sweet the repose of the 
tomb : 

No tempests arc there: — but tlie nightin- 
gales come 

And sing their sweet chorus of bliss. 
First Voice. 

The ravens of night flap their wings o’er 
the grave : — 

*Tis the vulture’s abode : — ’tis the wolf’s 
dreary cave, 


Plakabchitttwwomen hired to mourn round a corpse. 
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Where they tear v^p tlie earth with their 

SccoNtl Voice. 

There the coney at evening disports with 
hie love, 

Or rests on the sod; — while the turtles 
above, 

Itepose on die bough that o'erhangs. 
First Voire. 

There darkness and dampness with poison- 
oils breath. 

And loathsome decay hll the dwelling of 
death, 

The trees are all barren and hare ! 
iSVrond Voice. 

O soft are the breezes that play round the 
tomb, 

And sweet with the violet’s wafted perfume, 
With lilies and jessamine fair. 

Fin/ Voire. 

The pilgrim who reaches this valley of tears, 
Would fain hurry by, and witli trembling 
and fears. 

He is launched on the wreck-covered 
river ! 

Second Voice. 

The traveller outworn with life’s pilgrimage 
dreary, 

haja down his rude stud', like one that is 
weary, 

And sweetly reposes for ever. 

In the examples from l^mitricv, 
tliere is little by which we arc en- 
abled to characterize him. The 
following is pretty ; it is for the grave 
of Bogdanovich — who wrote a very 
beautiful poem on the subject of 
Psyche, and of whom we shall speak 
hereafter. 

Here liove unseen, when sinks the evening 
sun. 

Wets the cold um with tears, and mourn- 
ful thinks, 

"While his sad spirit, sorrow-broken, sinks, 
None now can sing my angel Psyche — none ! 

Krilov and Khemnitzer follow ; 
and from the short specimens which 
are given of their style, they seem 
to be pleasant writers of fables: 
which is said to he a very favourite 
mode of composition among the Rus- 
sian poets. 

Next in order, are some extracts 
from Bobrov's oriental poem, enti- 
tled The Khersonida; which Mr. 
Bowring takes occasion to compare 
with X^lah Rookh* The following 
is good: 

Thou wondrous brother of the prophet, 
sun ! 

6o brightly on Medina’s temple burning* 
And scarce less beMrifidthamcent^ 


When moving gently o’er the shadows dnn 
Of evening: — and their verge to silver 
turning. 

0 what a lovely^ soft tranquillity 

Rests on the earth and breathes along the 
sea ! 

Here is no cedar bent with misery ; 

No holy cypress sighs or weeps, as seen 
In other lands, where his dark branches 
green 

Mourn in tlie desert o’er neglected graves ; 
Here his all-sheltering boughs he calmly 
waves 

In the dim light, the sacred vigils keeping 
O’er the blest ashes on earth’s bosom sleep- 
ing. 

Picture of (led ! upon the prophet’s shrine 
Shine brightly — brightly, beautifully shine 
lT|K)n those holy Helds where once he trod. 
And ilowers sprung up beneath his innocent 
feet. 

Tulips and aloes and narcissus’ sweet, 

A lovely carpet for the child of (iod ! 

We do not find any thing very at- 
tractive in the extracts which Mr. 
Bowring next gives, from Bognado- 
vich’s celebrated poem, called Dus- 
henka — (Pysche); but the song- 
whit h follows is extremely naive and 
pretty. 

I’m fourteen summers old I trow, 

’Tis time to look about me novr ; 

’Twas only yesterday they said, 

1 was a silly, silly maid ; — 

’Tis time to look about me now. 

The shepherd-swains so rudely stare, 

I must reprove them I declare ; 

This talks of beauty — t/urt of love — .* 

I’m such a^bol I can’t reprove — 

I reprove them I declare. 

’Tis strange — but yet I hope no sin ; 
Something unwonted speaks within : 

Love’s language is a mystery. 

And yet I feel, and yet I see, — 

O what is this that speaks within ? 

The shepherd cries, “ I love thee, sweet ; *’ 
“ And I love thre^'* my lips repeat : 

Kind words, they sound as sweet to me 
As music’s fairest melody ; 

‘‘ I love thee,” oft my lips repeat. 

His pledge he brings, — I’ll not reprove; 

O no ! I’ll take that pledge of love ; 

To thee my guardian dog I’d give, 

Could I without that guardian live : 

But still rU take thy pledge of love. 
My shepherd’s crook I’ll give to thee 
O no ! my father gave it me— 

And treasures by a parent given. 

From a fond diild should ne’er be riven — 
O no ! my fathergave it me* 

But thou shalt have yon lambkin fair.^ 
Nay! *tis my mother’s ftmdest care ; 

For every day she joys to count 
Each snowy lambl^ on the ^unt 
ra.gb»4hiftihea JMslSBiibkin fair. 
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But stay, my shepherd ! wdt thou be 
For ever fai&ful>«fond to me ? 

A sweeter gift Til then impavt, 

And thou shalt have— a maiden’s heart, 

If thou wilt give thy heart to me. 

The rest of the contents of this in- 
teresting volume, arc chiefly songs, 
— anacreontic, amatory, national, 
he. The following is by Davidov; 
— and if it is not so graceful and ele- 
gant as some of Moore’s, it is qtiite 
as gay and characteristic. 

While honouring the grape's ruby nectar, 
All sportingly, laughingly gay ; 

Wc determined — I, Silvia, and Hector, 

To drive old dame Wi'^'doin away. 

O my children, take care,” said the bel- 
dame, 

Attend to these counsels of mine : 

GrQt not tipsy ! for danger is seldom 
Remote from the goblet of wine.” 

•• With thee in his company, no man 
(Jan err,” said our wag with a wink ; 

But come, thou good-natured old woman, 
There’s adropin thcgoblet — and drink! ” 
She frowned— blither scruples soon twisting, 
lioTiscntcd : —and smilingly said : 

“ So polite — there’s indeed no resisting, 

For Wisdom was never ill-bred,” 

She drank, but continued her teaching : 

liCt the W'ise from indulgence refrain ; ” 
And never gave •ver her preaching. 

But to say, ‘‘ Fill the goblet again.” 
And she drank, and she totter’d, but still 
she 

Was talking and shaking her Jiead : 
Muttered “ temperance” — “ pnidencc” — 
uniil she 

W as carried by Folly to bc(V 

The next we slnill give, by Kos- 
trov, is equally ’Moorc-ish. 

The rose is my favourite flower : 

On its tablets of crimson I swore, 

That up to my last living hour 
I never would think of thee move. 

T scarcely the record had made, 

Ere Zephyr, in frolicsome play, 

On his light, airy pinions convey’d 
Both tablet and promise away. 

The last extract we shall make Is 
a national song, the name of whose 
author is unknown. Wc give it 6n ac- 
count of its being characteristic of 
the national poetry of Russia — par- 
ticularly by reason of the repetitions 
of the end of one line at the begin- 
ning of the next — which produces a 
irery peculiar, and in many cases, a 
very good efTect. 

A young maid sat upon the streamlet’s side, 
And thought most tearfully on her bitter 
fate ; ’ 


Her bitter fate, and on departed time^ 
Departed time— the glad, exulting time ; 
And there the lovely maiden robed herself, 
She Tubed herself, with many adomings 
robed, 

And waited anxious for her trusted friend— 
M^aited for her trusted friend: — a ruffian 
he! 

He played the ruffian with the maid and 
fled : — 

Alas ! love’s flower of hope is withered ! 

Well may that lonely flower decay and diet 
She calls in vain — she wipes hor tears away : 
Thee, rapid streamlet ! they may fill, and 
roll 

Over thy bosom — make thy bed of tears : 

“ 1 had adorned me for that faithless friend* 
That faithless friend is fled:— he hath 
stolen all, 

All my iiosscssions but my grief: that 

grief 

He left in mercy, if that grief can kill. 
Come death ! I veil m in thy shadows 
dim — 

To thee 1 fly^ as once I (lew to him ! ’ 

Upon the whole, we consider this 
volume as one of the most agreeable 
and interesting that has come before 
us for some time past. It was put 
into our hands quite unexpectedly, 
and very l ite in the month; but we 
liavc proceeded to notice it without 
delay, both on account of the public, 
who will be anxious to know the 
character of a work on so novel a 
subject ; and that the translator may 
not remain in doubt as to its proba- 
ble reception. 

It is proper to state that, in our 
extracts, wo have chiefly considered 
variety and charactcristicness ; so 
that what we have brought forward, 
may be regarded as a fair general 
specimen of the work — not as a col- 
lection of all its best parts. 

We cannot close this hasty notice 
without expressing our decided ad- 
miration of the manner in which the 
translation is marie — at least, as far 
as wc are enabled to judge : for we 
do not pretend to determine as to its 
faithfulness to the originals. It is 
evident, that Mr. Howring possesses 
a very elegant and cultivated taste 
a copious flow of language, and great 
skill and variety of versificatioir. 

It is proper to add that, among 'the 
principal Russian poets, whose names 
and works we have had occasion to 
mention, Karamsin, Batiushkov, 
Zhukovsky, Dmitriev, and Krilov, are 
still living, and enjoying the popula- 
rity, which they so well deserve. 
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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD PERRINSON, THE POET. 
To the Editor of Baldwins M-aga^^inje. 

“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen ! — Cray. 


SiR^ — Although somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, and altogether un- 
accustomed to the pedantic regula- 
tions of literary composition, 1 can- 
not consent to go out of life without 
contributing my mite to the intellec- 
tual stores of our English literature. 

1 am now sixty years of age, — and 
yet I read the Poets with the avidity , 
of youth,— entering into the melan- 
cholies of your forlorn sonneteer with 
a corresponding tenderness of feel- 
ing, and rushing all abroad" with 
the blustering Pindarist, on the wings 
of a mighty ode, with the nerve and 
airiness of one of Mr. Fuseli’s pic- 
tured elves. 1 rise, Mr. Editor, 
early in the morning, and take a 
walK by the sea,* which keeps alive 
the old poetry of my heart, whether 
it comes green and fresh before the 
lively wind and ends itself in thunder 
at my feet, or whether it lulls itself 
to rest, after a sleepless night,— and 
but just heaves as remembering 
ills that are o’er." This custom of 
mine keeps the colour contant to my 
cheek. 1 am, what the world calls 
a rosy old gentleman." 1 next 
dress myself and breakfast on rare 
souchong and dried fish. (Let me 
recommend the salted whiting, or 
buckhoni, as it is called, particularly 
if you can procure any of old Hen- 
derson's curing.) After this healthy 
meal, I pass the morning among my 
books, and thus transport myself to 
the far-off passions and pastimes of 
my youth, — living over again the 
days of gallantry and poetical tender- 
ness. An early dinner leaves me an 
afternoon's leisure for walking, when 
the weather is dry, with a book, in 
the fields behind my house (which 
reach to a pleasant wood), or for 
lingering with a book in- doors, when 
the showers rustic through the leaves 


before my threshold, and set the 
roses weeping and drooping at my 
windows. I must here take leave 
to remark, how refreshing it is to 
stand at the door in a summer rain, 
and see the flowers trembling with 
pleasure, and pluming themselves 
in the shower, and hear the unceas- 
ing whispers of the leaves while 
they are feeding. My evenings, af- 
ter ftea, are passed in arranging 
papers, which are fragrant with age 
and endearing recollections, or in 
writing a letter to a friend in town, 
— or in finishing a book (I never be- 
gin a book of an evening, for the 
closing of the day calls for harmoni- 
ous occupation, and unfits the mind 
for fresh undertakings,) — or in pe- 
rusing one of my own old sonnets, 
written many years since, to tlie 

charming Miss Charlotte D , 

who was then on a visit at the house 

of the intelligent Mrs. Y or in 

conning my own fa^^^)urite stanzas 
to the inimitable Myra, (the present 

]VIrs. ,) whose light youthful 

image is still in my heart. — Whose 
fatal smiles are ever in my eyes, 
nearly as bright as when first 1 gazed 
upon them ! — I must here turn from 
my papw to read those stanzas 
again ; — I think they are certainly 
in my best style. — How well do I 
remember worthy Tom Cartwright 
(a man of admirable poetical taste 
and judgment), worthy Tom Cart- 
wright liked them so well that he 
begged a copy for the Gentleman's 
Magazine, — and there, in that sa- 
cred mausoleum, these hopes of my 
heart lie entombed for ever. — The 
following are the stanzas, for 1 can- 
not resist copying them,— and you 
will judge for yourself, how strong 
that passion must have been, which 
could give birth to such lines. 


* I rent a cottage on the southern coast of Devonshire, which is white fronted, and 
•mothered with roses all the year round. I grow my own lettuces, and play a rubber 
twice a week. Thank Heavehs ! stage coaches do not pass my door every hour — and 
jny cottage is not near a market town. My neighbours consist of a shooting parson— an 
ill-tempered maiden lady, who keeps a school, — an ungrammatical surgeon, — and his 
son, who has literally walked the hospitals, — one gentleman,— three jilts,— and a half* 
pay lieutenant. My taxes are moderate. 
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STANZAS TO MYRA. 

1 . 

Diviricst Myra ! when I see 
The lines of thy sweet face ; 

I swear that such bright poesy 
My eyes would ever trace. 

2 . 

Keep but thy noble mind at rest. 

And 1 may read and dream ; 

Thy face is then by beauty blessM 
Into some matchless theme ! 

3. 

But when thy thoughts awaken’d are. 

And by thy feelings warm’d, — 

Those iines then thrice inspired are, 

’riiine eyes seem o’er-inform’d. 

4. 

1 cannot dare the mysteries. 

That to thy forehead press ; — 

Nor brook those bright excelling eyes. 

Thou radiant prophetess I 

6 , 

Since then thy features I but bear 
In stillness, — let me keep 
My watch, when they serenest arc, 

And see thee in thy sleep ! Tiiyrsis. 

9 iSV;>/. ir-- . 

I trust I shall not bo accused of reader should be malicious enough 
being a plagiarist, on account of this to complain of my domestic dis- 
revival of one of my own productions, honesty, I will heartily forgive him, 
])ut I could not suffer my favourite provided he can addre‘<s me with as 
flower to waste its sweets in the handsome a severity as my late hap- 
poetical desart air of the Gentle- py friend (inimitable Jack Garnet !) 
man’s Magazine ; not that I wish applied to an acquaintance on a si- 
te speak disrepectfully of that an- milar occasion. The pleasantry ran 
ti(|ue periodical. If, however, any thus : — 

4. 

K PIG HAM- 

1 . 

’J'hey say that you repeat your lines. 

And borrow what y«»ursclf hath writ ; — 

But this 1 doubt, — for this inclines 
To a right cunning wit ! 

2 . 

Those who are doom'd to hear you through 
Long verses, worthy of the shelf, — 

In sooth, I think, must envy you 
The stealing from yourself! 

I remember that this epigram But I am wandering from the siib- 
*^made a great noise at the time,” ject I had intended to address you 
though the garndons subject of it upon ; however, garrulity is the pro- 
has long since ceased to echo him- verbial fault of age, and I do not 
self, and the writer of it is gathered pretend to be better than my neigh- 
from a society, of which he was hours. If I had you now by my side, 
the life, to a far better and happier Mr. Editor, I should put down my 
existence. — Ah, those were pleasant pen, and building my hands the one 
days ! — Poor Jack Garnet, he used upon the other, discuss with you the 
to wear ruffles, and to write ex- merits of divers poets, whose names 
tempore verses, but he is dead, are recorded by Mr. Campbell in his 
ibr all his jokes !-— Well !-« late work, without any peculiar me« 
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fits on their side to justify such a avoid the terrors of a jail, he had 
record, and to the sefrioiis banish- been for some time skulking from 
ment of many a hapless genius. I covert to covert. He had taken a 
have lately been lounging over this last leave of his friends, and had 
same book of Mr. Campbeirs, and composed the last song, which he 
have been amusing myself, after a thought he should ever measure to 
fashion, with his odds and ends of Caledonia, when the contents of a 
biography ; — the work has made me letter from Hr. Blacklock, of Edin- 
melanchoJy, I fear, — for Mrs. Thom- burgh, to one of his Iricnds, describ- 
son, my housekeeper, (a descendant, ing the encouragement which an 
I sometimes think, from the author edition of his poems would be likely 
of the Castle of Indolence) catches to receive in the Scottish capital, 
me now and then in low spirits over suddenly lighted up all his prospects, 
my souchong,— and I often myself and detained him Irom embarking." 
feel that 1 am either desponding or It appears, then, that we are in- 
bilious.* debted to mere chance for the works of 

Yesterday evening, — and I am now one of the noblest poets of this or, per- 
coming to the subject of my letter, — haps, of any age ; had the post failed 
yesterday evening I was perusing the (supposing the letter to have been 
life of Burns, which appears to have committed to such a conveyance), 
been written with more than common or had the 1‘ricnd of Dr. Blacklock 
care, by the amiable author of the neglected to show that worthy man's 
Pleasures of Hope;” — I was read- eulogies to Burns,— the life of the 
ing much in the spirit of the Exile of latter might have been lost in a land 
Erin's return to his home, when I of sugar-canes. All those charming 
came to the following passage; — songs, which read like music, and 
He (Bums) now prepared to em- which leave a melody in the heart, 
bark for Jamaica, where his first sweet as though Apollo had touched 
situation would, in ait prohahitity, its sentient strings all those di- 
have been that of a negro-driver, vine pieces of wit and tenderness and 
when, before bidding a last adieu melancholy would have been silent 
his native country, he happily for ever I — It is scarcely possible to 
thotkght of publishing a collection believe that upon so slight an hair 
of his poems. By this publication depended the life and gallant joy ot 
he gained about twenty pounds, Last May a braw wooer cam down 
which seasonably saved him from in- the lang glen." It almost seems that 
denturing himself as a servant, for Fate could not have checked the 
want of money, to procure a pat sage, brave and sweeping speed of such a 
With nine guineas out of this sum mad-cap*^ song ! — And who, when 
he had taken a steerage passage in he saddens happily and drcamingly 
the Clyde for Jamaica; and, to over those true-hearted lines, — 

Here's a health to ane I lo'e dear, 

Here's a health to ane I lo'e dear; 

Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet. 

And soft as their parting tear — Jessy ! 

Who can dwell upon the lone and Yes!— All these sweet watch- words 
melodious tenderness of these gentle of immortality owe their being to the 
verses, and ever believe that they chance breath of praise. Had Dr. 
might not have been ! — I feel a second Blacklock thrown down his pen — 
youth while reading them ! —They Duncan Gray would never have 
appear to shed a young and wooed — Mary Morison would have 
farmed light over aged feelings ! ~ danced unheeded through the light* 
Could a burning clime have checked cd ha',"— and silence would have 
su<ia heart as Burns' from remember- trod the banks of Galla-Wata! I 
iipg and sinking that Sweet fa's the love Bums dearly ; and I reverence 
OSlve on Cra^ie bum." — Could negro- the name of Dr. Blacklock. 

^r have made him forget that Sae There are many instances in 
'iOaxen were her ringlets ! " Alas — lives of the poets, of the blessed -of* 

y Mr. my ungiammaticfil friend of the lancet, prefecs the latter, andondui- 

.WNtm to oountexact the mets of bad hiegraphy by bitter tnraidnee. 
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fects of chance. Deevstealing drove 
Shakspeare^ as the Chroniclers say, 
to London and this has made me 
ever love venison beyond any other 
meat : (a cut out of the fat part of 
the shoulder is not a pernicious 
dish!) The thanks of posterity are 
due to some vigilant Keeper who 
started the poet in the forest, when 
he was after better meat than the 
moon. Had the buck fallen quietly, 
and the keeper slept in his cottage, — 
perchance Macbeth would have 
clutched at no air-drawn dagger, — 
Juliet had never sighed among her 
window flowers, — nor Lear gone 
greatly mad amid his pelican daugh- 
ters ! — Doth Hamlet owe his casuis- 
tries to the keen eye of a game- 
keeper ? — Are the soft*ow's of the 
Gentle Lady married to the Moor,** 
descended of a village poacher ? — In 
truth, it seemeth so. — Who then shall 
say, what greater poet hath not 
fallen by mischance — A Shaks- 
peare may have perished in a smug- 
gler, and a Milton died at the plough! 

And here I am led to speak of dear 
and noble Edward Perrinson, whose 
genius, in the eyes of myself and his 
own family, was second to none of 
giant fame, and whose mischance it 
was alway to be snatched by fate 
from executing the projects which 
his Eagle Imagination planned. He 
wrote one or two odes, and several 
elegies of matchless power and beau- 
ty, but I never could procure a copy 
of any particular piece, and be never 
very exactly indulged his friends in 
repeating them. His descriptions of 
his own works were ardent, vivid, 
living ! — He was certainly one of the 
finest spirits that ever touched the 
earth, and the only cause of regret, 
(and to me it is an endless one !) is, 
that fate should always have ma- 
liciously contrived to snatch him 
from the performances or completion 
of those sublime projects which his 
enius was ever planning. Could he 
ave written up to his meditations 
and his powers, I know not that 
Shakspeare would hold his own.” 
His epics, however, were frustrated 
by casual circumstances; his odes 
and elegies were killed in the egg — 
his sonnets, never by any trhance 
straggled to the end of their tether. 
With poor Perrinson, fate even set its 
face against fourteen lines ! The mo- 
ment he endeavoured to write down 
V0L.tlI. 
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the inspired thoughts of his mind,~ 
Fortune cried, march!” And the 
inspired thoughts were strangled in 
their birth. I speak of poor Perrinson 
with all the feelings of youth, for he 
was young when 1 knew him, and I 
was young too; — and now, though 
seasons have gone over my head, and 
winter only has set its mark upon it, 

1 still, in thinking of him, regard my- 
self as a youth, and feel still young 
in life's foolish chase. 

It will have already been seen that 
one or two of our greatest poets were 
known to the world as the greatest 
poets, by some extraordinary event, 
which, at the time, must have ap- 
peared as an evil or a trouble to tne 
person whom it was destined to ele- 
vate. Gcfldsmith, whose poems seem 
to.be Nature’s own records, narrow- 
ly escaped poor Perrinson's fate, for 
it was intended at one time that he 
should visit Leyden to finish his 
studies there, ^Mf Leyden, how- 
ever,** says his biographer, was 
the object, he, with the usual eccen- 
tricity of his motions, set out to reach 
it by way of Bourdeaux, and em- 
barked in a ship, which was bound 
thither from Leith ; but which was 
driven, by stress of weather, into 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His fellow 
passengers were some Scotchmen, 
who had been employed in raising men 
in their own country for the service of 
the King of France. They were ar- 
rested by orders from government at 
Newcastle; and Goldsmith, who had 
been committed to prison with them, 
was not liberated till after a fort- 
night's confinement. By this acci~ 
dent, however, he was cvenivally saved 
from an early death. The vessel sailed 
during his imprisonment, and was 
wrecked at the mouth of the Ga- 
ronne, where every soul on board 
perished.** Here we see, by the 
merest chance, (which at the time 
must have appeared to poor Gold- 
smith a serious 7ru‘.¥chance) that a 
poet was saved to prove himself a 
oet : — he might have gained his li- 
erty, sailed, and perished at the 
mouth of the Garonne, — and who 
then would have ever heard of the 
Deserted Village, or the Traveller? 
Is it possible to believe that Doctor 
Primrose's existence depended on a 
little vessel sailing a fortnight later 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne ! — If the 
Poet had been wrecked— how many 
•9C 
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more iouh would have perished — He was now apprenticed to a gro- 

Afi^ Hgrdca»tle^01i via— Sophia— cer of £xeter^ and here, after raisin- 


dear Mrs* Primrose (with her goose- 
berry wine, a soul of itself!) — But 
Goklsmith lived to let others live. 
Ibe lived to declare his genius, which 
peor Perrinson did not I 

I cannot but think that a very 
slight sketch (as far as 1 can recollect 
the incidents) of Perrinson’s hapless 
life cannot faibof proving interesting 
to the world, — particularly the lite- 
rary world. 1 shall, therefore, ven- 
ture upon a short biography of my 
friend, who will, I trust, be found 
and acknowledged to have been a 
great poet, though he has scarcely 
left a line to assert his title. 

Kdward Perrinson was the son of 
Edward and Martha Perrinson, two 
worthy persons, of a humble, yet re- 
spectable station in life ; — he was 
born at an obscure village in Devon- 
shire, and was sept to the school of a 
neighbouring village ; schoolmasters 
being scarce articles in those days of 
his childhood, lie soon betrayed 
marks of uncommon poetical power 
in sundry verses on ibis preceptor’s 
daughter (a pretty little girl, ex- 
tremely rosy, and of a conciliatory 
manner towards the senior boys). — 
These verses he never read to any 
one, and he regularly destroyed them 
on a iSaturday night, that he might 
begin the week afresh. The girl, 
however, (who has since obtained 
woman’s estate, and the hand of Mr. 
~ < of the Granby Head, a wor- 
thy mail, well to do, and an overseer 
of St. David’s) declares that the lines 
were miraculous, and far superior to 
any thing in King or Hopkins, which 
she had seen or heard of (it docs not 
matter which) in Cooke’s edition. 
Edward’s verses were so well re- 
ceived by the young lady (for he 
read them to her in the back orchard 
on half-holidays) that he was re- 
moved from tht; school at the mas- 
ter’s desire. He always spoke of 
Deborah (the young lady was so 
named) as a charming young crea- 
ture at that time, aiui she was re- 
membered, like Sir linger de Cover- 
ley's Widow, for having the iinest 
hand of any woman in the world.” It 
must not be forgot that she (^Deborah, 
and not the widow) generally cut the 
bread for the boys' supper, and £d- 
wwd'a allowanoe did not become 
warped (IK dimini^ed.by hU verses^ 


hours, he buried himself in the clas-^ 
sic poets, and lived in a world of 
imagination. It was delightful to 
behold him, as Mrs, — " ■ said, lift- 
ing his soul above Spanish liquorice, 
and rising,” to use the same lady 'a 
figurative language, after the busi- 
ness of the day was over, like a 
Phoenix from the teas and peppers /** 
He read Ovid of an evening, and 
Lucretius of a morning, by which 
sensible course his philosophy and 
his passions went hand in hand. At 
this time, he planned a poem on the 
Fall of Man, and had in his mind 
composed a considerable portion of 
the work, — but the death of his mas- 
ter interfered with the periodical la- 
bour and inspiration of his mind, and 
caused a forgetfulness which the 
world can never fail to deplore. One 
of Edward’s brother shopmen, a sen- 
sible young man, has declared to me 
since, that many passages which he 
heard recited, equalled, if not sur- 
passed, Milton’s poetry on the same 
subject this opinion relishes a lit- 
tle, I fear, of friendship, but I can- 
not refrain from lamenting, that Per- 
rinson’s epic was not completed and 
preserved, since the comparison would 
have been both curious and instruc- 
tive. 

It was one of Edward’s customs 
at this time of his life to rise early on 
the Sunday morning, and attend the 
first service at the cathedral of Exe- 
ter ,-^and he was led into this lauda- 
ble conduct, partly, I believe, by the 
natural piety of his heart, partly by 
the beautiful voices of the choristers, 
aud partly by the similar custom in a 
young lady of the City, who came to 
early prayers constantly and modest^* 
1y. She was, as 1 have reason to be- 
lieve, a beautiful girl, and the im- 
pression which her presence in those 
silent aisles made upon Edward’s 
heart, was never afterwards eiftured. 
She walked up to her seat so simply, 
and at so clear an hour,-^the s^tn 
glancing from pillar to pillar, and the 
choral voices rising like the morning, 
— that he beoame deeply and awfully^ 
enamoured. 

His mind thus enriched; Perrinson 
found it impossible to ap^y himself 
to the drudgery (a# he temied it) of 
his business,— and Mr. — — 's widow 
kindly gave hihi^ up^ hi* itidentuiiea 
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and allowed him to retire from an 
employment, to which he could not 
steadily attach himself. He took 
lodgings at a house in the High-street 
fit may be just where Mr. Cullen 
lives now!) and determined on de- 
voting himself to love and literature, 
— two very profitless and harassing 
pursuits, and of a kind that promised 
very little towards the expences of 
his lodging. Howbeit, a young man 
of such genius and passion, sees all 
things in a glass, brightly ; — and it is 
not tdl the hand of truth shivers the 
glass, that the utter nothingness of 
those hopes is proved. 

IVrrinson, being thus freed from 
the constraint of business, gathered 
his books together, and commenced 
a careful arraiigemeut of his mind 
towards the production of an epic on 
the subject of Alfred's life, — that 
Edi/sfonCy oil which Mr. Cottle, 
“ Amos or Joseph, 1 doiit know 
which,” has erected a flaming beacon 
to warn others from wreck. Edward 
read all the books ho could procure 
on the subject; and there is every 
reason to holiove lie would have 
made immortal stuff of his subject, 
— if fortune had not stopped in to 
prevent him! — It should be observed 
that at this time he did not forget his 
cathedral love ; — he wrote nine and 
thirty odes to her beauty, which his 
cousin (who was the only gentleman 
to whom he recited them) avouches 
to have been eijual to any i^ Milton 
or Dryden. All of these arc forgotten 
or ilestroYcd. One piece only can be 
at all recollected, and this the gen- 
tleman can only recall most imper- 
fectly, so that Perrinson’s fame must 
not be meted to him by its merit. — 
As however, the most uncertain re- 
lic of such a genius must he interest- 
ing, — this little piece (made out as 
correctly as possible) shall be given. 

The circumstance to which I allud- 
ed, as the cause of Perrinson's aban- 
doning his poem of Alfred, was this; 
— he had become embarrassed a lit- 
tle in his circumstances, and the 

Editor of the — — having, 

at the instance of a mutual friend, 
written to offer two guineas per 
sheet for what he might wsrite (a 
splendid remuneration in those days!) 
and the religious young lady having 
refused the tender of his hand, and 
of his fortunes (her mother having 
set her face^ from proper and pru- 
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dential motives, against so profitlelf 
a connexion )--Edward suddenly left 
Exeter, and resolved to pursue fame 
in London. Thus the epic was 
turhed — the passion in his heart 
l>rakeii, — and his thoughts were sub^- 
dued to the labours of periodical lite- 
rature. 

On Perrinsou’s arrival in town, he 
took reasonable lodgings in the city 
(to he near the JRow) and wrote se- 
veral papers in the Magazines, — but 
the signatures by which they were 
distinguished were never known to 
me, — and thus all trace of them is 
lost. At this time he wrote a Tra- 
gedy for the sUige, which was ac- 
cepted wdth ardour, solely on account 
of its merits ; — this great perform- 
ance, however, was picked out of 
his pocket near Temple Par, one 
evening, by two men out of Ship 
Yard, and the loss was never re- 
stored. 

His next iMulertakiiig, — and this 
was the one nearest his heart,— was a 
poem on the Holy Wars, — <nul I 
have imdcrstoor^ from his relations 
that he was greatly fitted for such a 
work. He wrote to me for the loan 
of sonic books (which he never re- 
turned) to aid the subject. Six (’au- 
tos, six invaluable (bintos were writ- 
ten, and neatly copied, — the pneni 
was rushing on like a fire. — the 
booksellers were panting for the 
copyright, — when lo ! one of Ed- 
ward's distant relation';, hearing of 
his unsettled life, wrote over to say 
that there was a great opening Ibr a 
young man of talent at the bar of 
fcjt. Vincent's, and desired him in- 
stantly to »]uit England, and proceed 
to him. 'riiis offer appeai eil to Ed- 
ward too momentous to be disre- 
garded, — and lie jircpared for an in- 
.staiitaneous dcjiarture. Ills cousin 
fitttd him ou‘l, — and he sailed in the 
Delight, Capt. Johns, — tailing with 
him his MS. which he determined to 
finish on the voyage. The vessel 
was lo.st off the (loodwin Sands, — 
and poor Perrinson and his poem pe- 
rished together. 

These arc all the particulars I can 
give of tlie life and works of this 
great but unfortunate young poet, 
ilis fame, I trust, will be dearly 
cherished by the world, out of ten- 
derness to his many disappointments. 
He was of an amiable disposition, 
and • possessed of a most brilliant 
2C2 
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aiid original genius. When it is re- the verses which I promised (for I 
membered^ that Fate realized with cannot bear to dwell or moralize 
him, what it only threatened to upon the subject^, and to entreat 
Burns and Goldsmith, — atid that, that the public will remember that 
perhaps, some of the noblest poems they were written down from the im- 
in the language are, with him, irre- perfect memory of the gentleman to 
coverably gone, — it is impossible not whom they were addressed, and 
to be struck with the national loss have been pieced out by him and 
which Perrinson's death must ever myself, where the lines were erring- 
I be considered to be. ly remembered, or wholly forgotten. 

It only remains for me to give 

LINES TO 

Would you know what girl must be 
My heart’s adored society ? — 

Oome sit with me, and o’er our wine, 

1*11 paint to thee this girl of mine. 

Her lips, dear coz ! — 1 must commence 
With those sweet flowers of soul and sense ! — ^ 

Her lips, — you see, dear coz — you see 
This deep and Idushing Burgundy ! — 

Well. — Somewhat lighter, but more rich. 

Are the red lips of my white witch ! 

Her forehead — I am not the man 
To call upon the stainless swan. 

Or liken it to shedded snow, 

C’aught in the air, ere fallen below ; — 

Her forehead is a warmed white 
Of hue, — as soft, as mellow : bright 
As the faint leaf of a young rose. 

That blushes not, yet dimly glows ! 

I do not care — you laugh I 1 swear. 

Dear coz, in sooth I do not care 
Whether girls’ eyes be dark or light. 

So that their lashes, long and slight. 

Fall shadowy over eyes, that seem 
The starlight of a lover’s dream ! 

—Perchance, since truth is now my track, 

Her eyes are rather dark ~ not' black, — 

Just deeper than the brows above. 

Drawn by the fairy hand of love ! 

I swear I know not how to speak 
Honestly, Coz, of her dear cheek 1 
It varies so, that while I write, — 

It may be red — it may be white ! — 

You gaze on it — and through its pale 
And precious hue, — there will prevail 
A flush — a lustre — like the dawn 
Of a rich, cloudless, July morn ! 

And then her tresses, parted, glance 
Over her natural countenance, — 

And die in careless curls, — or share 
With her sweet dress, her shoulders fair, — 

Fair — ^fair as lilies that for ever 
Whiten upon a lonely river ! 

— I care not if a pearled hand 

Cloy the stray curls (when they are fann'd 

By the fond air, over the brow) 

7'o cluster them — and leave them so. 

Well, — what her. shape } — Not short, nor tall ; 

Deer-like in step, — so ’that the fall 
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Of her light foot seem chancework all t 
A modest dress — nay, do not smile ! — 

A heart to match with it the while. — 

A voice so sweet, it leaves a tone 
That echoes when the breast’s alone ! 

A cheerful mind — a temper too 
Smooth as her thoughts, and all as true ! — 
— There, Coz, you have the girl f(»r me — 
So fill — and pass the Burgundy ! ^ 


THE DRAMA. 
No. XIV. 


The King has vis'ted the theatres 
of Drury Lane and Covent (rarden. 
This is right. It is fit that the monarch 
of a great country should sometimes 
come abroad and look upon his sub- 
jects, and that the people should be 
made acquainted with their prince. 
The distinctions in society are alrea- 
dy sufficiently great ; and we do not 
like to hear of u king who, like the 
Grand Lama of 'I'hibet, is a mystery 
and nothing more, — a mere abstract 
political idea, — an inq)cri.shable pro- 
duction of the state, embalmed and 
hidden from the public eyes by Uie 
fears or interest of his courtiers. The 
public heart is sound at the core, be- 
cause the human heart is naturally 
good; but the public temper, like the 
temper of individuals, is sometimes 
fretful and rc(pures soothing. It was 
well done, therefore, in the King to 
trust to the one, inasmuch as that 
very expression of confidPnee acted 
as a balm to the other, - His^Iajesty 
was received, generally sjreaking, 
with demonstrations of regard by the 
persons assembled in the interior of 
the theatres. There was some dis- 
satisfaction, it is true, mixed with the 
plaudits, but it was not of suffieient 
importance to disturb the joy of the 
occasion, otherwise than by calling 
forth more vehement shouts from the 
staunch friends of royalty. God 
save the King” was sung and re- 
peated, and again sung before him ; 
and many a pair of Stentorian lungs 
attested the loyalty which animated 
the possessors. The galleries sent 
forth an occasional hiss, and a por- 
tion of the pit, and a gre^t part of 
the boxes, were quiescent. Still 
there were enough to ** split the 
ears” of us modest critics, who did 

* I trust that Edward did not indulge in 

to pay for a first floor and take water, than 


not venture either to applaud or hiss, 
— of us who have always 

M^’isely sliunn’d the broad way and 

the green, 

And with those few are eminently seen, 

That labour up the hill with heavenly 
truth : — 

For us, - it is our way, if not our 
pleasure, to look upon the battling 
of contending parties, in and out of 
the theatre, with a smile, which we* 
ourselves at least deetn philosophi- 
cal ; and we are content to let our 
hopes glance onward, somewhat far 
into the fiituie, or sigh our souls” 
pleasantly toward the past, instead 
of mingling in debate and quarrel 
about the preservation or subver- 
sion of existing institutions, good 
and l)ad. There is somewhat of in- 
dolence, perhaps of sellishness, in 
this, it will be said : perhaps so ; 
but when we thus leave the wide 
world free for others to hustle in, we 
at least give up our chances of dis- 
tinction at the time when we se- 
cure our quiet. 

Besides, it is not fair that we who 
criticise the world within the theatre^ 
should also arrogate to ourselves the 
privilege of finding fault with the 
world without:— we have no double 
empery: we are content with Little 
Britain alone : let the duty and the 
power of the contiguous realm rest 
on whomsoever it may: we are no 
invader of another’s country — no 
remover of our neighbour’s land- 
mark : we would not sit on the 
thrones of Austria and Naples at 
once, — nor of Spain and the Indies r 
— with 

One foot on sea and one on shore 

we should fancy ourselves in peril 
perhaps, and we should be certainly 

any other than Ideal Burgundy. It is better 
to drink Nectar with two weeks in arrear. 
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and sorely perplexed were we on any 
throne whatever, unless it were the 
hi^ throne of* criticism and taste. 

But, to pass away from ourselves, 
and such pleasant subjects (upon 
which, gentle reader, we should not 
thus much Iiave conversed had the 
theatres furnished us with suificient 
matter wherewith to amuse thee); we 
will turn, without more ado, to the 
business of the month, and speak of 
the very few novelties that have ap- 
peared since our last ^lagaziiie was 
published. 

DKUHY I-ANE. 

We begin, as the King did, with 
Drury Lane. It had been reported 
that his Majesty had spoken very 
highly of Miss Wilson's talents, and 
the circumstance of his first visiting 
tliis theatre, to witness the exhibition 
of the oj)era of Artaxerxes, seemed to 
confirm this rc'iiort. Wc have heard 
otherwise, however, and have imder- 
ftood that he does not entertain that 


stitutes a difference between it and 
the aria: it has none of the tripping 
lightness of a comic song, — and but 
little of the grandeur of a chorus,— 
and it wants that exquisite undula- 
tion of sound which is observable in 
almost all airs of merit ; and which, 
in the ' Sul Aria ' of Figaro, Mozart 
seems to have carried to the highest 
point of perfection. 

We have not altered our opinion 
regarding Miss W'ilsoii. She is a 
clever singer, w ith a great compass 
of voice, but with little sweetness and 
no sentiment. Her teachers seem 
aware of this by not permitting her 
to play in the ^ Beggar's Opera,' which 
is perhaps the best test by which the 
talents and power of a new singer can 
be measured. — Mr. Bruham is tlie 
Arhaccs of the opera, and Madame 
Vestris is the Persian prince. What 
might not Mr. Braliam do with his 
voice and bis musical skill if he would ! 
We have been told tliat he liimself 


tJXcceding admiration for Inu*, which 
wc had been induced to suppose from 
the statements whieli appeared in 
the newspapers and other authentic 
records. Indeed, almost all the per- 
sons with whom we have conversed 
(we mean those who are competent 
to speak on such subjects) ajipear to 
consider Miss MHlson as a promising 
young singer, but no more. Mr. Eilis- 
ton, however, fdls his house, and we 
are glad of it. Wc would railier that 
he should fill it by means of a good 
comedy or tiagedy, because we think 
more highly of tliose things than of 
any opera however fine. Yet, the 
music of Ariaxci\ce!i is very delightfid 
on the whole, tlM)ugb the recitatives 
hang somewhat heavily on our ears. 
In fact, the recitative is an luniatural 
and inadequate substitute for collo- 
quial phrase, and wc should be almost 
glad to 'see it entirely abolished. 
When the dialogue is lively it inter- 
feres with it ; and when it is tedious 


likes simple and classical music, and 
that the florid style in which he at 
times indulges is adopted in con- 
formity to public taste. 'J'o this we 
can only reply that there is no one 
who has a better right to have a voice 
in the world of music than Mr. Bra- 
ham, and that (if what we have stated 
be his taste) we would rather see him 
lead the public taste than follow it. 
Madanjc Vestris is a delightful singer. 
We rcTnemher her many years ago 
when she first appeared at the Italian 
opera: she was a very young girl, 
and she sang the aiis in Winter's 
0 )»era of ^ II Jlatto di Proserpina' so 
sweetly, that they remained in our 
memory for many a month. She is 
now not only a delightful singer, but 
an excellent comic actress : wc would 
rather that she had been a serious 
one (yet it is well as it is) ; for there 
was a something about the delicate 
girl that haunted our renumbraiice, 
and something of sadness in her real 


jt prolongs it. It is as though a per- 
son were to dance and sing at the 
same time. We have, in truth, seen 
that feat perfonned with tolerable 
mal-effect: each faculty we remember 
was faithfully subservient to the other, 
and* the consequence was that both 
were imperfectly displayed. So, with 
1m tedtative,— -tbere is a pompous 
piMtbnsion aliout it which lilts it 
IMOud ordinary speech, and there is 
trmmlllhHty also which at once cotH 


history which seems now strangely 
enough lost or transmuted into merri- 
ment. — Wc must not foiget Miss 
Povey, who is a very promising young 
vocalist (and a very powerful one) 
and has a voice almost as rich as any 
one upon the stage. We did not at 
first know our oW friend Mr. Horn in 
the ferocious di^iiise of the poisoner 
Artabanes. He fuled his post respect- 
ably. 

Ptxarro.— This pleasant and popl^*^ 



lar melo-dr4fhe has been ajfi^ain acted 
at Drury Lane for the benefit of Mr. 
Wallack^ if not of the public. He 
tOT)a Aese parts, however, well. Mrs. 
West played Cora, we believe. W e 
•ottietimes wish that she had at her 
elbow the monitor of Caius Gracchus. 

Richard ///. — Mr. Wallack has 
also been adventuring upon Richard 
the Third; hut Richard is an awkward 
man to manage, and he is withal too 
great for the moderate grasp of Mr. 
Wallack. It is not that Mr. W. 
played the character so incorrectly 
(yet there were some errors) as that 
he did it imperfectly. He had not 
the elastic spirit of Richanl, — nor his 
bold front and buoyant step ; nor had 
he that high and princely gait with 
which birth, and proud courage, and 
the habit of command invested the 
son of Plantagenct: his robes hung 
heavily on him, liis mirth was gloomy, 
and his dissimulation laborious and 
artificial ; whereas Richard was ^ bom 
so high* that royalty was almost his 
inheritance ; his spirit was quick and 
lively and subtle, and his deceit too 
natural not to be easy to him, and 
too profound for the eye of a casual ob- 
server. Mr, Wallack, however, made 
several ^ hits ' in the course of the 
evening, and he did not make them 
by merely mimicking others ; on the 
contrary, he fell once or twice into 
the opposite error, and became faulty 
from a determination to bo original. 
Such mistakes are promisin^nd argue 
well. Nevertheless Mr. allack did 
not in onr opinion completely develop 
the character of Richard : it was 
rather an occasional glimpse which 
he afforded us than a full portrait, and 
we are not sure that, even as it was, 
we were satisfied that the likeness 
was true. 

Thcrese , — A new nielo-drame has 
also appeared under this title. It is 
a translation from the French by Mr. 
John Howard Payne, the author of 
Brutus. It is one of those things 
which, like the Maid and the Magpie, 
strike very much upon the stage, 
though they are worthless in the closet. 
Yet it is but justice to say, that Mr. 
Payne has (we hear this only) given 
a faithful as well as pleasant trans- 
lation from the original language. It 
is the fault of the French, and not of 
Mr. Howard Payne, that they ma- 
nufacture their dramas from their 
police registers, and rely upon inci- 


m 

dent rather than upon dialogue. 
Advocates, and rustics, and maid 
servants, are very prominent in the 
French pieces; and magpies and dogs 
are> as we know here, of no litSe 
value as performers. Therese is al« 
most one of the best melo-dramos 
that we have seen ; but when MK 
Ellistoii says that ‘‘ no piece was 
ever so successful ! ** he makes one of 
those palpable mistakes which have 
now become so common in play-bills. 
What a pity it is that puffing cannot 
be prohibited by act of parliament I 

COVENT CrAllDEN. 

A practice has been commenced at 
this theatre which, we think, ought 
to be condemned, as being likely to 
overturn both tragedy and comedy* 
It is the custom to adopt a play which 
has either some good comic or tragic 
parts, and introduce into months of 
the characters a variety of songs, 
and thus reduce it to an opera ; or at 
once to fashion a play from some po- 
pular novel, and mingle tragedy and 
comedy, opera and farce together^ 
and serve up the heterogenous mix- 
ture to the public. There would be 
no great harm in this, perhaps, if the 
first tragic and comic performers 
were not thrust into these medleys, 
and compelled to act with singers 
ajid join in chornsscs and so forth ; 
but, the truth is, that when the 
public know that they can see Mr* 
Macready and Mr. Liston, Mr. Chas. 
Kemble and Mr. Jones, at the same 
time that they hear Miss Ste/hens and 
Miss Tree, they will not attend either 
a tragedy of Shakspeare or a comedy 
of Congreve. It is by making the 
great tragic and comic (particularly 
the tragic) performers too common, 
that tragedy and comedy are injured; 
for if the taste of the public were not 
palled by these anomalous mixtures, 
it would remain as fresh as ever, and 
would relish Richard, and Othello, 
and Macbeth, as imich as in days of 
old. We once invited a friend to go 
with us to see Macready perfonn 
* Virgiiiius,* but he declined, saying 
that he could see that tragedian in 
Rob Roy and —Miss Stephens also* 
This anecdote alone is satisfactory to 
us on the point which we have in- 
sisted upon. 

Twelfth Nif(ht, — This charming 
comedy has been maltreated like 
others, and new songs have been su- 
peradded to the dialogue which has 
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always seemed to us so entirely de* 
lightfUL It is not enough that the 
stately Olivia should unbend from 
her ai^ity> or that the love-sick 
Viola (who ' never told her love ' ) 
should enact the page, or Maria 
play otf her jests in the way that 
fihakspearc has set down, but they 
must do violence to tlieir natures and 
sing also. Poor Shakspeare ! One 
would have fancied that the com- 
mentators had done enough when 
they buried him alive beneath the 
he^aps which idle debate and conjec- 
ture had piled up: — but no ; it was 
reserved tor the present enlightened 
age to assault him more violently 
than ever, -to how and mangle his 
finely shaped limbs in a manner 

unheard of among nations,’* and 
then to serve up this hash of litera- 
ture as a lit dish for the entertain- 
ment of the ^ British Public J 

Our readers will observe that there 
are two or three songs in the comedy 
of ^ I'welph N'if>hf/ but the clown is 
the principal singer : one is so beau- 
tiful that we shall take leave to tran- 
scribe it for our readers, many of 
whom may not perhaps recollect it. 

DwAr. O fellow coinc, the song we had 
last night : — 

Mark it, Cesario ; it is old and plain : 

The spinsters and tlie knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids, that weave their thread 
with bones. 

Do use to cliaunt it ; it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age. 

Clown* Are you ready, sir ? 

Duke. Ay ; pr’ythee, sing, 

SONG. 

Clown. Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 

Fly away, fly away, breath ; 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 

JHy shroud' of white stuck all with yew, 

(), prepare it ; 

My part of death no one so true 
Did sliare it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 

On my black coffin let there be strewn ; 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my Wes shall be 
thrown : 

A thousand thousand sighs to save. 

Lay me, O, where, 

5a 1 true lover ne'er find my grave, 

To weep there. 


Don John, or the Two Violettas. 
Since writing the foregoing, The 
Chances," of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher (or rather of Fletcher alone, we 
believe) has been shaped into an 
Opera, under the above title. The 
names of most of the dramatis personae 
have been altered, and songs assigned 
to the two Violettas, (in the original, 
the • two Constantias) — a band of 
hunters is created, there being a sort 
of sylvan chorus introduced — and the 
character of the second Violetta is 
purified from the taint that affected 
her in her original state. A Miss 
IlallmuJc made her first appearance 
on the stage in the character of the 
" first Violetta.** She was so much 
terrified that we can as yet scarcely 
judge of her capabilities for the 
stage; indeed we could not hear 
much of the dialogue which was as- 
signed to her. Her songs, however, 
were given with great effect, and her 
softer notes are quite delightful. She 
appears to have a voice of extensive 
compass, and to possess exceedingly 
good taste. Her second air was sung 
and repeated in a way that altogether 
captivated us, and she seems to un- 
derstand the meuniug of the music 
as well as the mere letter of it. We 
confess, that of the two musical de- 
butantes who have lately come forth, 
we prefer, on the whole. Miss Hal- 
lande. They are very dissimilar cer- 
tainly, one being excessively timo- 
rous,, and the other having a perfect 
self-possession ; the one affects our 
fancy only, l>ut the other, in some 
measure, touches our heart. Miss 
Stephens's voice sounded shrilly we 
thought, when she sang with Miss 
Hallande, whose tones are less clear, 
and are, what musicians we believe, 
call veiled ;*' hut she acquitte«l 
herself very prettily in a lively part. 
Charles Kemble played excellently 
as Don John, and Jones seconded 
him very well ; hut Liston*s part was 
unworthy of him, and he produced 
hut little effect in it. 

We have said nothing of the play 
itself ; perhaps we may touch upon 
it next month, but at present we 
have not space. A. 
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GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

THE SWEDISH SCULPTORS SERGEL AND DUSTROM. 


Of these celebrated artists, — who, 
with their Danish contemporary, 
Thorvaldsen, have cast such a 
splendour on the arts of their re- 
spective countries, that it may well be 
termed a luminous Aurora Borealis 
— the first, J. Tobias Sergei studied 
sculpture at Stockholm (of which 
place he was a native,) under 
L'Archevequc, a French artist, who 
was employed to model the eques- 
trian statue of Gustavus Adolphus, 
afterwards cast in bronze. He 
went subse(iuently to both Paris 
and Rome, at which latter place he 
continued twelve years. During his 
residence in that city he produced 
the following works, viz. a recum- 
bent Faun, about half tlie size of 
life ; — Diotned carrying oil’ the Palla- 
dium, a figure as large as life : this 
statue is now in England; Venus 
stepping out of the bath and drying 
herself ; —Psyche kneeling before Cu- 
id, and intreating him not to desert 
er : this groupe, which was begun 
at Rome, was not iinished till after 
the artist's return to Stockholm ; as 
was the case with another smaller 
one, lepresenting Mars support- 
ing Venus, who has been wounded 
by Diomede. 

The following subjects wore exe- 
cuted by him at Stockholm: — a groupe 
containing a lignrc of llistory, to 
whom the (’hancellor Oxciibtiern is 
recounting the exploits ol' (iustavus 
A.dolphus, in order that she may ce- 
lebrate tliein : this is of colossal di- 
mensions ; and was intended to have 
been cast, in ])ronze to decorate the 
pedestal of that hero's monument, 
but has not yet been executed. — 
A model for a monument to the ce- 
lebrated Cartesius, representing a 
flyihg genius, who with one hand is 
uncovering a celestial globe, and with 
the other holds a torch to enlighten 
it. His next undertaking was a 
model for the colossal statue of Gus- 
tavus the Third, which was cast in 
bronze, as a monument to the ho- 
nour of that sovereign ; and besides 
these greater works, he executed a 
number of busts and medallions, of 
both public and private characters. 

* To these England is proud to be 


Sergei was one of the first artists 
who adopted the system of Mengs 
and Winckelmann, and who aban- 
doning the vicious style, still pre- 
dominating among the imitators of 
Bernini, applied themselves to the 
study of nature and the antique. It 
is owing to this, that his works form 
such a contrast with those of his early 
contemporarie.s, and obtained for 
him such distinguished approbation 
from all real connoisseurs. Ilis pro- 
ductions became universally esteem- 
ed, and he himself obtained the flat- 
tering cognomen of the Swedish Phi- 
dias. 

Sergei was, in fact, formed by na- 
ture to be a groat artist ; he pos- 
sessed a lively imagination and plas- 
tic powers, by means of which he 
was enabled to conceive his olyocts 
in a lively and forcible manner. His 
style is severe ; his forms arc well 
defined ; and yet there is somewhat 
of mannerism in the execution. He 
had early imbibed what the French 
term energie and fnri ; nor was lie 
ever able to divest himself complete- 
ly of it, however incompatilile with the 
pure definition of character ; hence it 
happens that not a few even of his 
most masterly productions, for in- 
stance his recumbent Faun, in spite of 
the felicity of the ensemble, appear to 
be rather excellent academical sub- 
jects, than chaste and well-matur- 
ed representations of individual and 
idiosyncratic (haracter. Sergei was 
nevertheless far superior to the gene- 
rality of modern sculptors ; he was 
the first to open a new career of art, 
and to excite by his example othc^rs 
to enter it. Sweden may, therefore, 
justly boast of having produced in 
him the restorer of a purer taste, and 
of a chaster stylo in sculpture, which 
has sineebeen pursued more or less suc- 
cessfully by Tri])pel of Schairhausen, 
Zauner aTyrolesc, Christopher Jussen 
an Irishman, and more recently by the 
two illustrious living artists, Canova 
and Thorvaldsen.* Thus much re- 
specting Sergei's genius as an artist: 
with regard to his personal character 
and habits, he indulged in a species 
of liberal cynicism, enjoying his for- 

ablc to add the name of Chantry. 
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tune with his friends^ and revelling 
in the contemplation of undisguised 
nature. This disposition induced 
him to found the Bacchanalia that 
used to be held privately by the ar- 
tists at Rome : they were kept 
twice a month at his own residence 
In tiiat city ; for, owing to the liberal 
|>ension allowed him by Gustavus III, 
«tid what he gained by his profes- 
sion, his income was very consider- 
able. Of these festive meetings He- 
inse has given us a faint echo in his 
Romance of Ardinghelk). 

Sergei’s talent was highly esteem- 
ed in Sweden ; where he was created 
by Gustavus a knight of the polar 
■star. He was personally attached 

that monarch, whom he regarded 
not merely as his patron but as his 
friend ,* and such was the grief he 
felt at his untimely death, that he 
■seemed from that hour to lose all 
relish either i‘or his life or for his art. 
Sergei died in 1813, in the 77th year 
of nis age. 

Johann Nicolaus Biistrom, his p\w 
liil, was born at Philippstadt, in the 
year 1783, and was intended by his 
parents for trade ; but they dying, he 
was enabled to follow his own in- 
clination — which led him to devote 
himself enthusiastically to sculpture. 
His circumstances enabling him to 
travel, he immediately proceeded to 
Stockholm for the purpose of attend- 
ing the academy, and particularly 
of enjoying the instructions of Ser- 
gei. Endowed by nature with a 
mild and steady disposition, and with 
« pleaalug exterior, the young artist 
soon acquired the friendship of his 
instructor, who felt himself attached 
to his pupil, and was anxious for his 
improvement. Biistrom studied un- 
der Sergei for three years, partly 
after the antique and partly from 
nature: but his master would not 
permit him to copy any of his own 
works, considering them — with a 
rare modesty — as models not of suf- 
ficient authority, and too little to be 
depended upon. In 1810, Biistrom 
proceeded to Rome, and it was in 
this city of the soul ” that the 
young artist's views expanded them«- 
selves. Hitherto he had only mo^ 
deiled in clay, but he now perceived 
that it was indiq^isably necessary 
for him to work in marble ; for on 
the acquisition of facility and con« 
fidence in this manner m execution 


depends not only animated express 
sion, but likewise, in a great degree, 
the stamp of originality. Since even 
an excellently modelled figure must, 
when executed in marble by another 
hand, lose a considerable portion af 
its individuality, for want of that 
accordance with the original ooncep^ 
tion, and those Promethean sparks 
of vitality which impart life to the 
inert mass : consequently let such a 
work be ever so well arranged as to 
its ensemble, it will be apt to carry 
with it, to a discriminating eye, ths 
constrained air of a copy. In order 
to avoid this defect, the young artist 
applied himself sedulously to this 
difficult province of his art ; ami, as 
nature had gifted him with consider^ 
able manual dexterity, and he pur- 
sued liis labours incessantly and in- 
defatigably, he overcame all his im- 
pediments much sooner than he him- 
self had expected, so that he may- 
now be classed foremost among those 
artists who work this material with 
facility and freedom. It was parti- 
cularly fortunate for Bustrbm, that 
he visted Rome at a period when an 
attachment to the fine arts was 
developing itself in Sweden, iin^ 
der the auspices of Gustavus and 
his royal brother, Charles XIII ; 
for, ill consequence of this, many 
of the Swedish nobility, and other 
rich individuals of that country, 
were induced, by a patriotic zeal, to 
encouragq the young artist, by im- 
portant commissions, most of which 
he has since executed. The regard 
which the student felt for his first in- 
structor was retunied by the pate^- 
nal kindness of Sergei ; who, not 
contented with imparting to him, in 
his letters, advice respecting the 
most advantageous prosecution of 
his studies, and with constantly en- 
couraging him to unceasing perse- 
verance, declared that he was woi'- 
thy to succeed himj and obtained 
for him a grant of the residence 
which he himself occupied at Stock- 
holm, and which had been erected 
for him on his return from Rome, at 
the expence of the government- It 
was for tile purpose of taking po»- 
sesdon of this inheritance, after Ser- 
gei's death, and at the same time of 
carrying into execution some otim 
designs that Blisirdm retimed to 
Stockholm Hi 1815. In his last let- 
ters to his pupil, Sefgel &ad spoken 



ivith such a lively enthusiasm of tlie 
great qualities of the newly-chosen 
Crown Prince, and of their beneficial 
influence over every department of 
the government, —particularly over 
the fine arts, that the young artist 
felt an irresistible desire to obtain 
the patronage of so illustrious a Me- 
cienas. 

To this end, he prepared a colos- 
sal statue of this hero, finished en- 
tirely except the head, which he pur- 
posely delerred executing until his 
arrival in Sweden, in order that he 
might there execute it from nature. 
His plan was eminently successful, 
for on his arrival he was employed 
to model not only fi likeness of the 
Crown Prince, but likewise those of 
the King and Queen, lie had now 
an opportunity of employing himself 
secretly upon the statue at his lei- 
sure, and caused it to be presented 
one day to the 1 Vince, when the lat- 
ter had invited hi) a to dinner. This 
trait of his attachment had its de- 
sired effect : the Prince not only 
thanked the artist for the agreeable 
surprize which he had thus procured 
him, assuring him at the same time, 
of his protection — but expressed his 
satisfaction, by declaring that he 
should wish to be considered as the 
purchaser of whatever works Biis- 
trdm might execute on his own ac- 
count ; at the same time, giving him 
a commission for colossal statues of 
the three heroes, Charles XI. and 
XJI. But that neither courtly fa- 
vour, nor his intercourse with bril- 
liant society, abated his industry, is 
evident from the nnmber of his 
works, of which the following is a 
list. 

1. An intoxicated Bacchante, 
half the size of life, in a recumbent 
posture ; — such was the admiration 
excited by this figure, that the artist 
has repeated it three times. — 2. A 
ilrunken Cupid, who has seized the 
attributes of Bacchus. — 3. A female 
flanccr. — i. A groupe intended for a 
monument of the Montgomery fa- 
mfly ; it consists of a genius, support- 
ing a mother, who is lamenting the 
premature death of a beloved son. — 
o. Pandora. — 6., llygeia. — 7. ^Bac- 
chus. — 8. Venus binding up her tres- 
ses, as preparatory to entering the 
bath.— 9. Euterpe. — 10. A sleeping 
Juno, with an infant Hetculeaat her 
breast— 11/ Apollo playing on the 


SU 

citharcu — IS. A sitting statue of Ce* 
res ; — with the exception of the first- 
mentioned subject, all the preceding 
are of the size of life. — 13. A colos- 
sal statue of the present King of 
Sweden. — 14. A colossal bust of the 
same Prince. 

Of all these works, the artist 
not only fonned the models him- 
self, but likewise executed them irt 
marble : if we consider besides the 
many busts which hd has produced of 
private individuals, most of which are 
likewise in inarblt — and his jouniey 
to Stockholm, which occupied more 
than a year, we shall be snprised at 
finding how much he has accom- 
plished in so short a period. Who- 
ever has examined the productions oi 
this artist, impartially and dispas- 
sionately, cannot but have perceived 
that, wlietlier they have l)een imme- 
diately taken from natiue, — have 
been the conceptions of his own ima- 
gination, or the suggestions derived 
from other works of art — they are 
free from all extraneous impulse, and 
from every thing resembling affected 
naivete and artificial grace — con- 
ceived with gusto, and executed with 
spirit. 

Faithfully adhering to the system 
introduced by his excellent predeces- 
sor; namely, that nature and the 
antique together are to be considered 
as the career in which alone we may 
hope, according to the present situa- 
tion of things, to attain that which is 
excellent and perfect in art, since the 
/rue and the heautiful is the soundest 
support for every style — adhering to 
this, he has constantly avoided all 
those bye-paths that would mislead 
him from this system, and endeavoured 
as much as possible to approach per- 
fection in the manner most consonant 
to this principle. And although in 
many of the above-noticed works — ► 
for instance, in his Drunken C’upid, 
his groupe of the sleeping .iuno, 
and the colossal bust of the King of 
Sweden, in the first, for the inven- 
tion, in the latter, for the beauty of 
the details, — he may challenge any 
productions of modern sculpture ; yet 
the artist does not consider what he 
has already achieved to be so much 
the goal and aim, as it is an ad- 
vance in his progress towards it, by 
means of which* he is striving to 
raise himself still higher in his art; 
for, cqmpared with what remains to 
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be dbne> that which he has done ap- 
pears to him to be but inconsiderable. 

By this maxim has he been regu- 
lated in all his works, and no where 
are its effects more conspicuous than in 
the last, a figure of Ariadne, intended 
as a companion to the Bacchus, No. 
3. This statue exhibits, as well in its 
ensemble, as in the motion of the dif- 
ferent limbs, particularly in the beau- 
tifully turned hDdy, which is exposed, 
and in the captivating features, evi- 
dent proofs of the advancement which 
the artist has made in a more per- 
fect knowledge of beautiful form, 
and of expression ; for this delightful 
production recalls to the spectator 
many of the most charming figures 
of antiquity. The daughter of Mi- 


nos stands reclining with her right 
arm upon the tmnk df a tree, and 
with her left gathering up her dra- 
pery, while , she looks bashfully to- 
wards the engaging deity of wine. 

Sweden, who had reason to be 
proud of Tobias Sergei, as the re- 
storer of good taste, may also con- 
fidently boast that she possesses in 
Nicolaus Biistrcim, a zealous pre- 
server of purity of style,— one too, who, 
since he finds as generous a patron 
in Charles XIV, as his master did in 
Gustavus 111, will not fail, by the 
more matured works of his genius, 
to render his name yet more distin- 
guished in the world of art, and yet 
more honourable, than even now it is, 
to his country. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGEN( E. 

MISCELLANKOUS NOTICES. 


It is the intention of Mr. Frederick 
VVebbo shortly to open his splendid 
mansion in Langhain-plaee, with an 
evening conversazione, at which the 
literary and scientific world will be 
afforded an opportunity of inspecting 
the numerous and valuable speci- 
mens of taste and virtu, which have 
been collected by that gentleman 
during his late residence in Italy. 

Something of this kind has long 
been a desideratum in this metropo- 
lis ; especially as a point of meeting 
and communication with those dis- 
tinguished foreigners who may hap- 
pen to be visiting this country. 


Tachydidaxy. — We have invented. 
this term in order to designate one 
of the most wonderful inventions, 
even in this age of invention and 
discovery. It will henceforward be 
mere obstinacy on the part of our 
readers, should they not be able, ere 
we commence another volume, to 
read Homer and Plato in their origi- 
nal language, and their Bibles in 
Hebrew; since a German of the name 
of Kastner has written two works 
that may justly be called, a short 
cut to the learned languages. One of 
^ese is the art of learning Greek 
in two months ! ! the other, that of 
learning to read, and to understand 
Hebrew in four weeks ! ! ! Perhaps 
as a climax to this celerity of the 


acquisition of knowledge he may 
commiinicntc to the w'orld tlie art of 
comprehemling Euclid in a fortiiight. 

, The Ionian University at Ithaca . — 
It is expected that the building will 
be completed in the course of the 
present year ; and that the young 
Greeks, who have ])een pursuing 
their studies at Lord Guilford’s ex- 
pence for many years past, at the 
Italian, German, and English IJni- 
veisities, w ill ])e simimoned thither 
to fill the pait of teachers. For 
those acquainted with the historical 
and poetical interest attached to this 
island, it must be agreeable to re- 
flect, that from this classic rock a 
light may arise to dispel that moral 
and political darkness which has so 
long overshadowed the once bril- 
liant, and the still dear and honoured 
land of Greece. 

Winkelmann*s Munuincnt at Tri- 
este.— Dr. D. Rosetti, who published 
at Dresden, in 1818, a biographical 
memoir of the latter period of the 
life of the illustrious antiquary Win- 
kelmann, intends to erect a monu- 
ment to him in the cathedral of 
S. Giusto at Trieste, in which city he 
was murdered in 1768. The artist 
employed for this purpose is the Ve- 
netian sculptor, Boza. 

Byrons Giaour and Mazejrpa in 
German, — The works of our two 
most celebrated English living poets. 
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Scott and Byron, have, many of them, 
been recently translated on the con- 
tinent. Versions of the Giaour and 
Mazeppa of our noble bard appear- 
ed last year in Germany that of the 
former by Arthur van Nordsteni, of 
the latter by Theodore Hell, the 
same who translated Manfred. Both 
of them are executed with great fide- 
lity and considerable spirit. 

Agriculture ; Naturalhation of the 
Bahn Poplar,—}!, Chal has suc- 
ceeded in his meritorious and zeal- 
ous endeavours to naturalize jthis 
beautiful tree (the balm poplar of 
Virginia and Carolina, populus haU 
samifera) in the department of Cha- 
rente-lnferieure. It is to be hoped, 
that this useful species may become 
generally cultivated, it being as re- 
markable for the -extreme elegance 
of its foliage, as for the delightful 
odour which it yields when in blos- 
som. 

Catacoynh at NogcyiUJes-Vivrgcs . — 
In IHK), a grotto was discovered at 
this place, containing a great quan- 
tity of human bones. Since then the 
excavations have been extended ; by 
means of which a gallery has been 
cleared of about thirty-six feet in 
length, by seven in brea^lth, and 
running from north to south. The bo- 
dies, which were discovered in it, ap- 
pear to have been placed in layers one 
above another, and covered with a 
kind of dry sand, undoubtedly for the 
purpose of preserving them. None 
of these were discovered ii» an entire 
state, all the bones being separated 
from one another ; there were seve- 
ral heads, however, in very good 
preservation: all these had very 
sunken noses, and prominent chins, 
and the lower teeth appeared to be 
in most of them quite perfect. With- 
in each of these bodies was found 
a small axe formed of a very hard, 
white flint, and another species of 
instrument, also of flint, but of much 
coarser workmanship. 

Dutch Literature, — This may be 
said to be almost terra incognita of 
late years, for so little has it been 
explored, that hardly any of the 
modern authors are known in Eng- 
land even by name. And yet there 
are some who deserve to be intro- 
duced to our acquaintance: among 
these are Bilderdijk and Tollens, 
both of whom have cast a consider- 


able splendour on tlie present cera of 
their national poetry. 'Fhe former 
of these, long celebrated for his 
earlier productions, has lately pub- 
lished a new collection of pieces in 
two volumes 8vo. under the title of 
Dichtschakeringen, which afford fresh 
proofs of his powerful and inex- 
haustible genius. The latter author 
has composed a new Volume of Bal- 
lads and Legends, many of them 
imitations or translations from the 
German, English, and French lan- 
guages. M. Van Hall, too, ought 
not to be forgotten: this learned ad- 
vocate, who had acquired so much 
reputation by his Pliny the younger, 
an admirable dramatic sketch of 
Roman manners, in which the au- 
thor shows himself to be a worthy- 
successor of Barthelemy, Florian, 
and Meisner, has produced another 
series of Roman pictures, under the 
title of M. Valerius Messala Corvi- 
nus. These interesting delineations 
cannot fail to delight the lover of 
classic literature, both from the im- 
portance of the events, and the cele- 
brity of the characters who are in- 
troduced, among whom are Horace, 
Tibullus, &c. The work is elegant- 
ly printed, and embellished with en- 
gravings. M. Van Assen, another 
distinguished advocate, has publish- 
ed a small volume on the history 
and character of Pericles. 

2\isso —Paintings of Subjects from 
his Life, — }!, Ducis, the painter (ne- 
phew of the celebrated tragic writer 
of the same name, and brother-in-law 
to the no less celebrated tragic actor. 
Talma) has painted four scenes from 
the life of Tasso, forming an interest- 
ing dramatic series. The first sub- 
ject is, Tasso reading an episode 
from his Jerusalem to the Princess 
Leonora : the second exhibits him in 
his captivity. In the third picture, 
he presents himself to his sister Cor- 
nelia, on his return home to Sor- 
rento, the place of his nativity. For 
the subject of the fourth and con- 
cluding picture, the artist has se- 
lected the funeral of the illustrious 
bard, which was celebrated at the 
convent of St. Onufrio on the very 
day a])pQinted for his triumphant 
entry to the Capital, thus presenting 
us with a striking and pathetic ex- 
ample of the vanity of human desif es 
and expectations. 
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Jc^loNidie Lk^rabtre * — The series 
<o£ the extaisi?e and hitherto inedited 
JUdtorieal' work, tlu? Siurlunge 
piddisheci by the Icelandic Literary 
Society, at Copenhagen, is closed, 
with the tast part of the second vo*- 
lume.. This portion comprises the 
history of the Bishop Axne Thorlack- 
•Sen, and a complete index to the 
whole work. In order to disseminate 
in Iceland an acquaintance with the 
most important events of other coun- 
tries, and likewise other information 
deserving attention, the Society pub- 
lishes a Journal, called the 
bUid ; — also a useful Compendium 
of Geography, the first that has ap- 
peared in that language, (for the 
Icelanders have hitherto been obliged 
to make use of those written in Da- 
pish) there is now publishing, a po- 
pular collection of niaps. The next 
Uiidertaking of the (Society will be a 
collection of the best Icelandic poets, 
accompanied witli their lives, and 
with introductory criticisms on the 
respective productions. This is an 
enterprizo, which it will require 
much time and lal)Our to accomplish, 
it being difficult to procure copies of 
many of the poems, even of the 
mo8t> recent writers, as is the case 
with tJie works of the eminent John 
Thorlackseii. — There will, likewise, 
shortly appear, at the expense of the 
same Society, a work by the excel- 
lent historian, John Espolin, entitled 
the Annals of Iceland, in the four- 
teenth century,” which he will proba- 
bly bring down to the present pe- 
riod. A montfily journal is pub- 
lished in Iceland, by StefFersen, who 
ia known by many works composed in 
the language of that country, and by 
aev^ral' smaller periodical works 


which he had previously conducted. 

Don Quixote, an liafian Comic 
Poem . — This poem, which appeared 
at Vienna, in 2 volumes 4to. under 
the title of Don Chisciotte e Sancio 
Panza nella Scizia,'* was originally 
written in the Sicilian dialect, by 
Meli, and afterwards translated into 
Italian, by the Cavalier Bevilacqua. 
It may be considered as a rifacciet- 
7nen1o of the celebrated work of Cer- 
vantes, an original of such celebrity, 
that we might, on this account alone, 
be jiardoned for noticing any copy, 
however defective. This work, 
tliough composed neither in the tone 
nor spirit of Cervantes, has consider- 
able merits : it contains a great deal 
of gaiety, wit, fanciful humour, and 
shrewd satire — in which latter re- 
spect he frequently reminds the 
reader of Casti ; it ought to be un- 
derstood, however, that he never in- 
dulges in the gross pruriency for 
which that poet is so famous. The 
author begins by evoking the shade 
of the hero of La Mancha, to recount 
those exploits of his, which had 
been passed over in silence by his 
great historian, and then immediately 
transports him and his squire to Scy- 
thia, where they meet with a num- 
ber of extraordinary adventures, 
which are related with much plea- 
santry and facetiousness. The poem 
consists of ten cantos, in octave 
stanzas, and is distinguished by the 
elegance and purity of its diction. 
Errors ar? occasionally to be dis- 
covered in point of taste, hut 
there is a s^iirit and vigour in this 
variation of a well-known theme 
that renders it any thing but uninter- 
esting, or dull. 


REPORT OF MUSIC. 

No. XIII. 

The Opera Is expected to open a new view— that true pathetic^ 
early- in .March. The piece selected is which is founded upon incidents that 
LatGmm* Ladra^ (The Maid and the every mind apprehends, and which 
Jb£a^/)/eafouf stage) the musk by Ros- works by emotions «very one is sue- 
suii. The.popular song, Di piacerf* ceptible of— namely, by those natural 
diiet> and; some other parts of the situations, and afifecting ties and dr^ 
conopedtion we have seen, speak well cumstances, that belong to the occu^ 
ita inorils^ and- it will exhibit patkms and Bie fAditigs^of common 
the talents of this llveiy« musician ria life^ThisdyicisiifiiDtcf tory^recient 
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application^ yet rather new and rare 
iijwn Ae Opera boards, classing be- 
jow our sentimental comedy, yet em- 
bracing scenes of interest which it is 
impossible to I'csist. No formal an- 
miriciatioii of the performers has yet 
been made ; but we understand Ma- 
dame Camporese, and Madame Ves- 
tris, (by an arrangement with the 
manager of Drury Lane) are both 
engaged- Mr. Ayrton is the conduc- 
tor. It is said, his Majesty will ho- 
nour the Theatre with his presence, 
either at, or soon after its opening. 
We well remember his splendid re- 
ception at the Opera when he last 
went in state on his marriage. 

His Majesty has also signified his 
intention to visit the ancient Concert 
on the 28th of this month, the first 
night of the annual series of these 
fine and classical performances. The 
King is a real lover, and an admira- 
ble judge of music in all its styles. He 
used to play on the violincello, and 
lias a fine-toncd bass voice. 

'fhe grand Concert of the Argyle 
Rooms, on the 2rth of January, in 
commemoration of Mozart, was, in- 
deed, a splendid treat for the lovers 
of the compositions of that wonderful 
mail, 'file selection, which, when 
we consider the vast store of the 
richest jewels of science from whence 
the choice was to he made, could but 
bo a matter of extreme delicacy and 
difficulty, was, as a whole, excellent, 
though perhaps, with somewhat too 
great a leaning towards p^^pscriptive 
favourites. The death of Miss 
Stephens's mother gave opportunity 
for the substitution of Miss Wilson, 
who, after performing Mundane, and* 
singing Thd Soldier Tired,** thrice 
over, came to the Argylo Rooms and 
sung a song, in which she received 
great applause. There is, however, 
reason to believe that this young lady 
has been somewhat prematurely 
brought out. It is fine fruit, said 
an eminent professor lately, but it is 
not ripe." To this level, opinion 
seems to be gradually subsiding, after 
the first ebullitions oi' premature rap- 
ture. 

'rhe first of the sacred perform- 
ances (continued during Lent) corn* 
menced'on the 30th of January, at 
Bb’iiry Lane Theatre, under the able 
conduct of Sir George Smart. Powers 
fob talente are engaged. Madame 
6ftmf>»rese>,Mlrs, Shimon, MissGood* 


all. Miss Povey, Mr. Braham, Mr^ 
Pyne, Mr. Gouldtsi, Mr. Cutler, ami 
Mr. Nelson, are supported by a weft! 
chosen band, and a numerous chorus. 
The miscellaneous parts of this even-n 
ing's selection, though deviating* at 
little into secular music, are yet hi* 
far better taste than has hitherto been 
employed. The Battle Sinfonia, we 
rejoice to find, is driven out of the 
field. Let us caution the discerning 
contluctor against making the peiv 
formances too long. 

On the 10th was performed a 
Miscellaneous Concert at the English 
Opera, for the benefit of the Choral 
Fund. Several young vocalists ap^ 
peared : amongst them Miss Venea,. 
a pupil of Mr. Bellamy, a con- 
tralto, whose lower notes are rich, 
fine, and powerful. To these, Mis» 
Veues would do wisely to confine 
herself, and as a contralto (a voice 
now rather scarce) she woidd proba- 
bly succeed far better, than by at- 
tempting to force or form her upper 
notes to a higher compass. Her 
style is very much that of her mas- 
ter. Mr. Kellner, so well known m. 
a boy, has returned from Italy. Hia. 
voice is bass, ami his style is im- 
proved. In no department, deficient, 
as the rising generation of singers;, 
must be said to be, is a classical per- 
former so much wanted. 

The Proprietors of the Apolioniconr 
(an organ of immense powers, to 
which automatic machinery is also* 
applied) have appended an evening 
Concert of vocal music to their exhr- 
liition. The whole is under the con-*- 
duct of Mr. Adams, and the music 
consists of interspersed Overture* 
and Pieces upon this magnificent in- 
strument, by five performers, with 
Solos, by Mr. Adams, and Songs, andi 
concerted vocal* pieces. Miss Wilt- 
liams, Mr. Pyne, and Mr. Nelson, are 
the principal singers, the admission 
is low, (Three and Sixpence^ and the 
whole may afford an agreeable even-k- 
ing's amusement to those who do not 
set their notions of excellence at the 
very highestpitch, or who arepleased 
with really good organ playing. 

The vocalGoncerts are, we are glad 
indeed to perceive, about to be re- 
newed. . They commence on the Kith 
of March, and will be* continued 
weekly till: the close of the six nights^ 
The aesne direetions^ ensure tO'^ the 
public the same exodknee, in 
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merit in selection, and in performance, 
aa have hitherto placed this series in 
the very first rank of eminence. 

Mr. Griesbach, the delightful Oboe 
player, announces his benefit Concert 
for March 22d, at Hanover-square; 
when MissGriesbach will play apiano- 
forte Concerto for the first time in 
public. 

Amongst the most recent inventions 
of our age, so fertile in mechanism, 
is a contrivance for forming the 
hands in playing the piano-forte, by 
Major Hawker, an amateur of consi- 
derable celebrity. The Hand Moulds 
admit of changes of position, passing 
the thumb, and playing all the scales, 
under their pressure and direction. 
Mr.' dementi and Mr. Cramer have 
both given unequivocal testimony to 
the utility of the invention, which 
appears to be an improvement of Mr. 
Logier*s Chiroplast. That professor, 
Ms^or Hawker states very candidly, 
does not approve of the invention as 
a sequel to his own ; but Mr. D'Au- 
bertin, his first pupil, and now a 
teacher at Southampton, considers it 
as an invaluable acquisition to the 
system of Mr. Logier. The apparatus 
may, if required, be had at as low a 
sum as ll. but those of the general 
construction are sold at 3/. lO^r. 

Mr. Bochsa has published his se- 
cond book of Duets for the harp and 
piano-forte, with an accompaniment 
ror the flute and violincello, consist- 
ing of selections from Tancredi. They 
are adapted to the powers of per- 
formers of moderate acquirements, 
and the delightful airs of Rossini 
thus arranged, promise much amuse- 
ment. 

Two Capriccios and a Faniaisie, 
lately published by Mr. dementi, 
(Op. 47. and 48.) are proofs of the 
lustre of that gentleman’s undimi- 
nished powers. The Fantaisie, de- 
dicated to Madame la Marechale dc 
Moreau, displays his accustomed 
science, elegance, and brilliancy of 
imagination. The Capriccios possess 
all these attributes of his style, united 
with extreme dlfiUculties of execu- 
tion. 

Fantasia, for the Pianoforte, on the 
Air, * Hi tanti Palpiti/ by Pio Cian- 
cheltini. The subject of this piece is 
in itielf so captivating, that it cannot 
fail to charm wherever it is intro- 
duced. Mr. Cianchettini has be- 
stowed on it various novel forms>and 


certainly not diminished its excel- 
lence. His style is peculiar, and he< 
has the fault of early writers of ac- 
tive imagination. From the speci- 
men before us, he appears scarcely to 
study simplicity with sufficient de- 
votion. 

Messrs. Clement! and Co. have 
published the last Sonata Haydn ever 
wrote, accompanied by a fac simile 
of his letter to Madame Moreau, for 
whom it was composed, with a violin 
accompaniment. It is a curious 
monument of his genius, a little in 
decay. 

Three Romances for the Pianoforte, 
by F. Kalkbrenner, These lessons 
are composed in a peculiar style, and 
depend for their effect chiefly on the 
manner in which they require to be 
performed. They ask great powers 
of expression, yet but little execu- 
tion : the reverse of Mr. Kalkbren- 
ner’s usual manner of writing. 

A’b. 6 (f the Ojwratic Airs is by the 
same composer. The subject is the 
duet Din Din from Figaro. It is not 
so masterly a performance as his Rule 
Britannia, (the first number of these 
airs,) the subject is well worked up, 
but the piece is on the whole rather 
heavy. • 

Two Waltzes and a Chasse, by Kiall- 
mark, and a Spanish Fandango and 
Gavotte arranged by Klose, are of 
the easiest description of lessons for 
young performers. 

Merck Megan, with variations by 
Knapton. ^ From the specimens we 
have seen of Mr. Knapton’s compo- 
sitions he evidently excels most in 
ballad writing. The lesson before 
us has few claims to novelty, and 
may be ranked with the usual pro- 
ductions of this kind. 

The Carnival de Venise, by Mr. R. 
Lacy, is of the same description. 

The Second Number of the Quadrille 
Rondos is by F. A. Moralt. The in- 
troduction is bold, and leads well to 
an elegant subject from Musard’s 
QuadrUles. The rondo is sprightly 
and well sustained. 

Fra tante Angoscie arranged as a 
duet for the piano-forte, by A. Mo- 
ves. We were disappointed on find- 
ing so little original matter in this 
duet, for we had anticipated another 
such composition as Mr. M.'s Lkti 
Fiori, Had it not been for this idea 
we might have received greater 
pleasure from the present publica* 
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Uon, whicli is certainly elegantly and 
agreeably adapted. 

S. J. Rimbault has given us Win* 
ters Overture to the Labyrinth, also 
arranged as a duet for the piano- 
forte^ with ad libitum accompaniments 
for the flute and violincello. The 
almost constant addition of parts for 
these instruments prove the increased 
demand for such compositions^ dnd 
also that the number of amateur 
performers is much more numerous 
than formerly. We generally find 
them so arranged as to fall within 
the compass of moderate powers. 

The vOcal compositions of the 
month are confined to an air by 
Mr. Pio Cianchettini, and another 
from La Pietra del Paragone, by 
Rossini. Mr. C. is certainly an ele- 
gant and imaginative composer. lie 
has also, it is obvious, an intellec- 
tual disdain of trifling words. In 


this case he has chosen the flues of 
Shakspearej l^ake, oh take those 
lips away ! ** which are gracefully 
set, with a rather florid accompani- 
ment. A part of the 'poetry, though 
beautifully fanciful, will yet, we fear, 
not find very ready admission into 
the not too scrupulous society of our 
drawing-rooms. They are not in- 
decent, but somewhat indelicate. 
This is to be regretted, because the 
song is really a flight far above tlie 
common. 

Rossini* 8 air is striking and full of 
the rifioramenti he is so fond of. 
Indeed he cannot walk but in a path 
of flowers. Se Vitale contrade** 
bears some slight resemblance to the 
well known Bi Placer** and he has 
borrowed from himself very largely 
throughout, as well as from others, 
to make known a bold, melodious, and 
highly ornamented song and chorus. 
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Among the circumstances attending the 
domestic economy of the agricultural la- 
bourers, the want of employment for the 
women and children, who, at best, derive 
only partial assistance from working in the 
fields during a portion of the fear, has 
hitherti) been a matter of regret. An ap- 
proach, at least, towards remedying this evil 
has been made at Holkhani. Mr. Coke, 
last year, planted a sufficient quantity of 
hemp and flax, and by the aid of some 
patent land machines purchased of Mr. 
Bundy, of Fulham, the poor women and 
children have been set to work to break these 
articles, dress, and spin them into thread. 
The flax was delivered as threshed from 
the seed, without any kind of wreldng, and 
has been prepared in their own cottages. 
By boiling the flax in soap and water 
about an hour and a half, they have bleach- 
ed a considerable quantity, — afterwards 
spun it, and a piece of cloth (about twenty 
yards, valued at 2«. per yard) has been 
woven, and is ready for use. They also 
twist two or three threads of the flax to- 
gether with their spinning-wheels, and knit 
strong and useful stoclangs. One^ poor 
family has earned more than three pounds 
in ten weeks. The machines occupy the 
room of a table of ordinary size, and a 
small quantity of flax grown in every 
parish would suffice to furnish the poor 
VoL. III. 


with employment (Miss Coke kindly su.- 
perintends the progress of this good work.) 
Mr. Coke has directed the same provision 
of seed to be sown this year as last, 
with a view to ascertain tlie ultimate utility 
of tlie practice ; and a neighbouring parish 
is about to pursue the same course. 

The experiment concerning the leaves 
of mangel wurzel tried by Admiral Cof- 
fin, which we related in our last, has, it 
seems, been made by other cultivators so 
long since as the year 1815, when John 
Heaton, Esq. of Bedfords, near Rumford, 
Essex, found that plucking the leaves in- 
jured his crop ; a result directly the reverse 
of that related by Admiral Coffin. To 
caution agriculturists against the injurious 
effects of this discrepancy, Mr. Herod, of 
Creak, in Norfolk, has satisfactorily ex- 
plained the cause, by date and season. 
Mr. Heaton's experiment was made in 
July ; and Mr. Herod states, that a great 
drought prevailed at the time, and that, by 
the cutting off the leaves, the roots were 
deprived of their shade aiid shelter during 
the heat of the day, and the support they 
received from the dews during the night, 
to which the leaves served as conductors. 
This is very philosophical and true. 
Mr. Heaton further recommends, that 
when the leaves (which are obviously so 
formed as to fit tliem for the offices he at- 
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tribtttet to them) fUl with their own 
weight, they ehonld be rifted off, m young 
sets then start, , and are ready to replace 
them* Mr. Herod says he kejk two mildi 
cows and ten head of neat stock this sea- 
son, in bis yud, upon about six acres 
of mangel wurzel tops, from the middle 
of August till Heceml^r, full four months. 
This information is very necessary to re- 
concile the opposite accounts of the pro- 
duce of this very useful root, which has 
been so earnestly recommended by Dr. 
Higby (the author of *•*' Holkham and its 
A^culture,’* and “ Framingham,” in his 
pamphlet on its cultivation. 

Ministers have at length yielded their 
assent to the formation of a committee to 
inquire into the causes of the agricultural 
disWesses ; and it will probably be yielded 
to Mr. Gooch's (the Member for Suffolk) 
motion, which is to come on shortly. Lord 
Idverpool has, however, declared his con- 
viction that the cause of low price resides 
in the domestic growth being greater 
than the demand. There is, however, 
strong reason to doubt the accuracy of his 
Lordship's information, because there has 
been, for twenty-eight years preceding 
1820, an average annual importation of 
about 600,000 quarters of wheat, besides 
flour and other grain. We apprehend the 
present stocks of the home-growth on hand 
are to be rationally accounted for by the 
pertinacity with which the farmer held, 
while the importer possessed himself of the 
market at the end of 1818 and the be- 
ginning of 1819, before the ports closed. 
Thus the foreign produce was consumed 
(as is proved by the fact of the insignifi- 
cant quantity of 927 quarters, which re- 
mained in warehouse) while die home- 
growth was retained. Mr. EUman, jun. 
who has addressed a letter to Lord Liver- 
pool, also considers that the noble Earl's 
condusion is against the reason of the 
case, because, says Mr. EUman, unless 
it can be supposed that farmers would lay 
out their capital in raising com, with -a con- 
viction on ^eir own minds, that it must be 
■old at less than it cost them, the present 
agricultural distress cannot be ascribed to 
excess of production.'* We esteem Mr* 
Ellman's argument, however, to be totally 
contradicted by facts, though it should 
oeem l.iord Liverpool is not less in error. 
The truth, probably, is, that demand and 
supply are now very nearly approximated. 
It is, therefore, particularly incumbent 
upon us again to warn die agriculturist 
against indulging any ho^ from the 
immediate eifo^ of legislation on his be- 
half. By far the most probable chance 
for hfs relifef resides in the natural rcduc- 
*Cton of rents, tithes, and labour, to die 
level that wUl foUow from the diminished 
price of agricultural produce. There is, 
also, this capital consideration; if, at any 
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dma^ the growdi of die Continent is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of Enghuid, and 
the ports are opened, the influx of com 
would be so immense, as to deluge the 
country, and reduce the price for some per- 
manency : the fluctuations in the price of 
subsistence would therefore be terrible. 
Nor would a duty on wheat, even though 
set so high as 23«. M, per quarter, elevate 
the price to a height sufficient (according to 
the farmer's estimate) to pay a remune- 
rating price. For the price of 58«. iid. and 
a duty of 23«. 6d. would open the ports at 
dOr. The best wheat is to be bought and 
imported for about 32«. 6d. Add to diis 
cost, the duty of 238. 6d., the whole price 
would therefore be 668., by which the im- 
porter would be re-paid, and have the profit 
on his freight and cargo outwards, and his 
freight inwards to satisfy his adventure. If, 
on the other hand, we‘ accept Jjord Liver- 
pool's explanation, and admit that the do- 
mestic supply exceeds demand, there is no 
saving how low the price may come down. 
These considerations appear to nullify all 
the propositions yet made to protect, as it 
is called, agriculture, by legislative provi- 
sions, through consequences dcducible from 
the very nature of those propositions, inde- 
pendently of the dangers and difficulties 
which would infallibly arise from the effects 
of restrictive measures upon manufacturing 
industry, and upon public opinion. 

The weather has been remarkably fa- 
vourable to such agricultural processes as 
befit the season; such as ploughing, har- 
rowing, and turning and carting heaps of 
manure. In the midland counties they 
have even rolled the wheats, so forward is 
the time. In the north the prices of fat 
stock aro a little improving ; store cattle 
and wool are somewhat lower. At the 
Welch fairs there have also been brisk 
sales. Good horses are called for at rather 
high prices ; but ordinary ones a rein very 
slack demand. 

The com markets continue to be well 
supplied ; the principal feature of the 
county reports is still, however, bitter com- 
plaint ; and in the journal devoted to agri- 
culture, correspondents are eagerly recom- 
mending extensive and well digest^ plans 
of emigration, amongst young yeomen of 
capital and enterprize, to be laid and acted 
upon. An agriculturist of high celebrity 
states that there are thousands of farmers 
who are merely waiting to observe the turn 
the discussion takes in parliament, to throw 
up their occupations, provided some espe- 
cial measures of relirf should not be deter, 
mined upon. These are powerful symp- 
toms, which, we trust, will be removed by 
die enquiry, which, there can be no doubt, 
will be set about in a committee of the 
House of Commons. 

Feb. 20, 1821. 
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At a time when the great questions of 
foreign trade and internal distress are likely 
to undergo renewed discussion in botli 
ifouses of Parliament, and the Committee 
on Foreign Trade is about to proceed in 
collecting information on that complicated 
subject, it would be a vain speculation in us 
to discuss the alterations which it might be 
advantageous or practicable to make in our 
present system. On all hands, it appeal's 
at least to be acknowledged, that some 
^hange is desirable, Uiougli, amidst such 
a variety of conflicting interests, both 
foreign and domestic, it would be difficult 
to decide on its nature and extent. Happy 
should we be if we could flatter ourselves 
with the belief tliat the actual situation, or 
the immediate prospect of cither our com- 


merce, our manufactures, or our agricul- 
ture, were such as to render this change, 
tliough desirable, not a matter of urgent 
necessity. This is unfortunately not the 
case ; for tliough it is allowed that an im- 
provement in some branches of manufac- 
ture has really taken place, yet this is but 
a partial alleviation of a distress which is 
but too generally felt. 

Coffee , — The market has declined cohsi- 
derably in the first half of tlie present 
month. The large East India sale on the 
31st January (10,000 bags, chiefly Chc- 
ribon) contributed to keep down the prices, 
till its result was known, and has conti- 
nued to influence the market since. The 
following are the particulars of tliat 
sale. 


EAST INDIA SALE, 31st January. 

Coffee — 10,224 Bags. damaged 1st class. 2d class, 

heribon good pale... .IIO;?. a 120«. 6J. 

ordinary 114.v. a 11G«. 110.?. a 113.9 103^. a 106^. 

light yellow I20s. OJ. a 122.9. , . 114.9. a 116;... . .105.9. 

umatra lEljr. GJ. a 114jf. .. 100^ IOGj^. CJ. a 107 ^* 

tourbon 11G« 113^. 6J. 111$. 


At the public sales in the week after this. 
East India coffee went about 2s. higher, 
but West India coffee in general declined 

1.9. to L’. Cid. and was heavy at that re- 
daction. In the second week, that is, up 
to the 13th, the public sales consisted of 
527 casks and 67 1 bags ; a reduction of 

2.9. a 3tf. per cwt. took place in the Jamaica 
descriptions, and 3.9. a 4jr. in the Demerara 
and Berbice coffee ; good ordinary^ Jamaica 
sold at 115.9. u 117-^.; fine ordinary, HOjp. 
and 1 IOa'. : Demerara good middling, which 
l)reviously sold at lIKb-. (id. and 134.y. went 
at 120.9. GJ. and 130.9.; middling, 125.9. GJ. 
and 12G.9., which had previously been sell- 
ing at 131)*.: several parcels of St. Domin- 
go, of good quality, pale, sold at 1 1 Ts. GJ. 
and 118 j. There were no public sales of 


coffee on the 13th^ and we believe no pri- 
vate contracts whatever; the market was 
in consequence nominally the same as for 
some days preceding, but exceedingly hea- 
vy, and the offers made for coffee 2.9. a 3s* 
lower than the nominal quoUitions. 

Suffor . — The demand has been rather 
limited, and prices low, tliough no con- 
siderable reduction has taken place in 
raw sugars, and good qualities have been 
scarce, and have obtained high prices. The 
hopes of a favourable alteration in the 
Russian tariff seem to have been disap- 
pointed. On the 31st January there was 
a very extensive sale of sugar at the India 
House, of which the following are the par- 
ticulars. 

Damp. 


Bourbon, 10,000 bags, in mats s. d. s. d, s. d. s. d, 

yellow 2!) 0 a 29 0 26 0 « 27 0 

brown 23 6 a 20 (i 21 0 o 25 0 

brown ordinary and soft, .17 0 a 21 0 • .16 0 a 19 0 

Java, 1400 packages 

white, strung dry 35 G a 38 0 33 0 a 35 0 

grey, strong dry 33 0 a 33 6 29 0 « 29 G 

yellow, soft 20 6 a 27 6 24 0 a 24 6 

brown, soft 21 0 a 25 0 20 0 a 23 6 

Bengal, 2400 packages 

white, fine 46 6 37 0 rt .38 0 

ordinary .32 6 a36 6 ..27 0 a 32 (i 

yellow 27 6 fl 29 0 26 G a 27 0 

brown or drabs 13 0 o 14 O ' 

Benares, 3750 bags 

white and strong 38 0 a 46 0 39 6 a 40 6 

grey 31 0 a 36.6... 29 0 a 32 ^ 

yellow ..28 0a 32 0 23 0 a 26 0 

2D3 
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China, 1000 chnti ». d. s. d. 

white ordinary 51 6 

yellow 

Siam, 600 bags 

white 38 6 o 41 0 

grey . . 35 6 a 36 0 

yellow 29 6 a 32 0 

Hice, 7000 bags 

Bengal, fair quality in bond ...• 8 6a 96 

Patna, ditto 9 6 a 10 G 

Java, duty paid . 12 6 

The good and fine sugars went at prices Last week the market for raw sugar was 
rather higher than the previous currency ; dull, with rather better prices for good qua- 
the inferior went off much about the former lities, and worse for inferior. The demand 
rates~-4bout a fourth part was taken in. for lumps has recovered a little, but witliout 
Very little of the rice was sold ; the very materiaUy affecting the prices, 
reduced prices not inducing the buyers to Average prices of Raw Sugar by Gazette. 


come forward. Jan, 27 3dr. 

At a public sale, in the second week of Feb, 3 36r. 

February, 3816 bags of Bourbon went from 10 35r. 4JJ. 

2#. to 3r. lower than at the India sale. 17* 35$. 8|e/. 


Cotton, — The prices have remained buyers could come to market at lower rates 
pretty steady in the month that has than the late nominal quotations, 
dap^ since our last report. In the last Oih , — The prices of Greenland oil have 

week of January about 1000 bags were receded to very low rates, whicli have at- 
sold. It is now reported that the East tracted the attention of the buyers ; several 
India Company have purchased 1000 bags parcels have been taken for export ; yet, 
of Bengal cotton at 6d* to 6|^4. good se- notwithstanding this demand, and the pros- 
cond quality, to complete their shipments pect of an extensive spring trade, the 
for the season to China. prices are rather on the decline, on account 

Rum^i Brandy^ and Hollandt, — Not- of the extensive quantity at market. Seed 
withstanding the advertisement of a go- oils are quoted at a small reduction, 
vemment contract of 100,000 gallons of Hemp^ Flax\ and Tallow. — The demand 
Rum, the market was not at all improved, for Baltic produce continues exceedingly 
and the contract was taken on the 13th languid : tallow may again be quoted at a 
Feb. at 11$. 10<i. per gallon. Brandy and sm^ decline, and the very reduced prices 
Geneva are dull of sale, and the demand do not ^facilitate sales. — Hemp and flax 
for the former has not improved, though a may 'both be quoted lower. The last let- 
reduction in the price has taken place. ters from Petersburgh state the exchange a 

Tobacco. — Tobacco has continued so ex- shade lower, 9^. 
ceedingly languid for some months, that 

.East-India Company's Sale on the 12th Feb. 

Saltpetre — Company's, 1000 tons taxed at 26$. —sold 26$. fid. a 28s. a few lots 29$. 

Licensed 250 tons — chiefly 29$. a 31$. a few lots 28$. a 28$. fid. 

Cinnamon — 1485 bales— 

1st quality taxed at 8$.— only a small proportion sold 8s. Id. a 8s. 5d. 

2d taxed at — a small proportion sold 7$. Id. and 7#* 2d. 

3d taxed at 6$. — a few lots 6$. Id.— broken 3$. lid. a 4$. Id. 

Clovea— 123 chests, taxed at 3$. — sold at 3$. 6d. a 3$. 9d. 

Mace — 330 casks, no taxed price — 

ordinary 1st quality, or fine 2d6, sold 4$. lOd. a 5s. Id. 

3d quality, 2$. Od. a 2s. 3d. 

Nutmegs-i-497 casks — 1st quality taxed at 3$. 8d. — sold 3$. 6. and 3$. 8d. 

garbled abroad, no taxed price — sold 2$. Id. a 2s. 5d. 

Licensed — Cloves 48 bags, Araboyna good sold 3$. 6d. and 3$. 7d. 

Cassia Lignea 260 chests— good 81. 4s. a 81. 11$. 

— ordinary 51. 15$. a 81. 5s. 

Sago, chiefly good pale, 8$. (id. and 9$. 

Ginger 1500 bundles, fair quality, 11$. 6d. a 13$. 6d.— a few lots 14$. and 
14$. fid. 

Pepper and pimento are higher and in demand : Company's black pepper Tid ; very 
Kttle ue pimento at market, middling sells 8gd. a S^d. 


Damp. 

$. d. $. d. 

.27 0 a 27 6 
.23 6 a 25 6 

.37 6 a 38 0 
.34 0 

.26 6 a 31 0 
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Corn.--‘'We hav« no particular observa- 
tions to offer on the state of the com mar- 
ket for this month past, further than to say 
that it has been in general heavy ; and that 
our opinions on the opeaing of the ports for 
foreign corn are unchanged. 

Aggregate average of the 12 maritime 
districts of England and Wales for the six 
weeks preceding the 15th Feb. by whidi 
importation is regulated in Great Britain. 

Wheat 54;. 5^. I Oats 18;. 

Rye 84;. 8^. I Beans 82;. 6d. 

Barley 25;. Od. | Peas 35;. 0^ 

Fobeign Commerce. 

Sf. Petersburg^ 2ith Jun , — On taking 
a general view of the commerce of St, 
Petersburgh in the year 1820, we find the 
following remarkable result ; the value of 
goods imported was 107,888,897 r-, to 
which must be added the sum of 23 mil- 
lions, arrived by the last vessels, and not 
yet entered at the Custom House, making 
a grand total of 190,388,897 r. The 
value of the goods exported amounted to 
only 105,085,920 r. : thus the value of the 
imports exceeds that of the exports by 
above 85,300,000 r. Tliis great difference 
in the balance is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the commerce of this port. The 
receipt of the customs of St. Petersburg was 
29,747,994 r. The number of vessels ar- 
rived was 1090 ; sailed, 1070. 

The port of Kunda in Esthonia, on the 
Gulf of Finland, between Narva and 
Heval, has now obtained a custom-house, 
subject to the same regulations as are in 
force in] all the other parts of the empire ; 
so that foreign vessels may export from it 
directly, the productions of the country, 
without being obliged to clear lout from 
another port. The neighbouring country 
produces large quantities of timber. 

lUga^ 26 Jan , — The prices of most of 
our export articles remain nearly the same 
as at the date of our last report (see IjON- 
DON Magazine for February). — Flax is 
still in demand ; and the arrivals being in- 
considerable (till within these few days) 
held at rather high prices. 

Gothenburg,, 3th Jan, — In the course of 
last year there were exported from this city 
92,180 ship pounds of bar-iron ; 4627 ship 
pounds of finer and wrought-iron ; and 
8977 ship pounds of steel : of tliis quan- 
tity, 71)595 ship pounds of bar-iron, 
2725 ship pounds of fine, and 468 ship 
pounds of steel, were exported to North 
America alone. 

Copenhagen,, 23th Jan. — Corn begins to 
draw more attention, and in consequence 
of the accounts received from abroad, the 
continuance of pretty mild weather, and 
the re-opening of the navigation, many 
purchases are already made; and barley, 
oats, and rye axe particularly in demand. 

IJamhurgky \3th Feb..~..Cotton.^^^to» 


purchases have beep made by private con- 
tract at the prices paid at the public sales ; 
but many hedders ask more. We shall 
have a sale of 300 bales of Bengal on the 
Ist March. — Coffee. — The demand being 
rather brisker, is held at higher prices.. 
Spices , — Several purchases of pepper have 
rendered the prices more firm. Pimento 
and ginger also keep \rp.^IndigOy Gum 
Senegal,, and Logwood^ are held at rather 
higher prices. — Rice firmer in price, in 
consequence of some demand this week.— . 
Corn, — Nothing doing except for the con- 
sumption of the place. — Fine rape-seed is 
in demand, but not to be had. — Sugar. 
There has been less doing in Hamburgh 
refined, this week than last ; but as no 
great quantities have been brought to mar- 
ket, the prices have been fully maintained. 
The prices of lumps being rather lower, 
namely, good strong middling at ll^d. to 
11^<7., prettly large purchases have been 
made. Raw sugar has been little asked 
for, and the prices unchanged, in expec- 
tation of the new arrivals, which if the 
frost, which has again set in, should be of 
any duration, may probably be delayed for 
some time. 

Amsterdam,, lOfh Feh, — Cotton without 
purchasers, even at reduced prices. — Corw, 
hardly any sales ; so that prices are nomi- 
nally the same. — Rapeseed is held at higher 
prices, but without purchasers : but Rape^ 
oil has more buyers than sellers, at the 
following increased prices : ready money, 
77fl»; for delivery on Ist May, 75 to 
75^ fi.; for 1st September, 72 fl. — Spices 
keep at good prices, especially pepper and 
pimento, of which our stock is small. — 
Sugar,, the prices of Muscovado remain 
steady, and also of loaves. 

Nnplcsy 28 Jan. — There have 
been some sales at the same prices as last 
week. — Cottons continue to be in some 
request ; the exportations to France give 
reason to hope a sensible amelioration. — 
Brandy has suddenly risen, in consequence 
of a contract for the army, and of some 
little demand for Malta and Gibraltar. 
Gur other productions are lower and in no 
request. — ^Good paper on Paris and London 
has been rare and eagerly sought after ; a 
great deal has been done above the noted 
prices : 10,000/. sterling in Ixindon was 
negociated at 594. 

Genoa,, 27 Commerce is gradually 
reviving, and more is doing than appears, 
because many transactions do not come to 
the knowledge of tlic public. — Grain . — 
There are no purchasers for spcnilation. 
We continue to send cargoes to Naples ; 
three vessels have sailed for that port this 
week, — Coffee,, 15 barrels of Martinico 
have been sold at 82 sols ; 64 bags of Rio 
at 26 sols the pound. — Sugar,, GO barrds 
of crushed 55^ to 64 fr. according to qua- 
lity. — Pepper,, 12,090 lbs. of Malabar at 
ll^sok per lb. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Dr. Leadi has nearly completed his 
Synopsis of British MoUusca. 

The Rev. Thomas Boys is printing a 
Volume of Sermons on Various Subjects. 

The Rev. Newell is about to pub- 

lish Letters on the Scenery of Wales, in- 
eluding a Series of Subjects for the Pencil, 
and Instructions to Pedestrian Tourists. 
Royal 8vo. with Plates. 

An interesting Volume for Schools, en- 
titled Sketches of the Domestic Institutions 
and Manners of tlie Romans, is in the 
Press. 

In the course of this month will be pub- 
lished, Sir Ronald, and other Poems, in 
6vo. 

A Collection of Sermons, by the late 
Rev. Joseph Pickering, AM. Curate of 
Paddington, is preparing for publication, 
in 2 Vols. 8vo. 

An Essay to prove the Identity of the 
Rivers Nile and Niger, by J. Dudley, M A. 
is in the Press. 

Proposals are in circulation for printing, 
by Subscription, a new Edition of that 
Scarce Work, The Remains of Japhet; 
being Historical Enquiries into the Affinity 
and Origin of the European Languages. By 
James Pearson, MD. in one Volume, 4to. 

A New Novel, entitled tlic Sisters, in 
4 Vols. 8 VO. is in the Press. 

Speedily will be published, in 2 Vols. 
8vo. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Right Rev. Brian Walton, DD. Lord 
Bishop of Chester. By the Rev. Henry 
Todd, MA. FRS. 

P. E. Laurent, Esq. is preparing for 
publication, in 4to. Recollections of a Clas- 
sical Tour, in 1818 — 1818, in different 
parts of Turkey, Greece, and Italy. 

In a short time will appear, tire Beauties, 
Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature. By 
Charles Bucke, Esq. 

The Works of John Home, Esq. author 
of Douglas, with an Account of his Life 
and Writings; by H. Mackenzie, Esq. 
will soon appear, in 3 Vols. 8vo. 

Otto Von Kotzbue's Narrative of a 
Voyage round tlie World, in the Russian 
Ship Revric, is translating for the Press. 

Mr. John Dunkin, is preparing the 
History and Antiquities of several Parishes 
in the Hundreds of Bullington and Plough- 
ley, Oxfordshire, illustrated by engravings. 

The Rev. Wm. WUson, BD. Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford, has in the Press, 
the Articles of the Church of England illus- 
trated by Copious Extracts from the Homi- 
lies, dec. 

Elementary Illustrations of the Celestial 
Mechanics of Laplace, comprehending the 
first Book, for ^udents in the Mathema- 
ticks, may be shortly expected, in 8vo. 

A Series of Thirty-three Plates, includ- 
ing a Portrait, to illustrate the Works of 


Crabbe, engraved by Heath from Draw- 
ings by WestaR, are preparing for publi- 
cation. 

Miss Porden, has in the Press, Cceur de 
Lion, or the Third Crusade, a Poem, in 
Sixteen Books. 

John Dalzell, Esq. has nearly ready, 
the Substance of the Lectures on the An- 
cient Greeks, and on the Revival of Greek 
Learning in Europe, delivered by the late 
Professor Dalzell, in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

JM. J\Ialte Brun’s System of Universal 
Geography, translated from the French, is 
printing in 5 Vols. 8vo. 

A Biographical Work of 3000 Living 
Public Men of all Countries, with nearly 
300 engraved Portraits, is printing, to cor- 
respond in size with Debrett’s Peerage. 

Mr. Wood has in the Press, tlje Lin- 
nean Genera of Insects, illustrated by 88 
coloured Plates, and general observations 
on each genius. 

Mr. J. H. Wiffiii, Author of “ Aonian 
Hours,” &c. has in the Press, The Fourth 
Book of Tasso’s Jerusalem delivered ; 
being the Specimen of an intended new 
Translation in English Sj^enserian Verse, 
with a Prefatory Dissertation on existing 
Translations. 

A new edition of the Pleasures of Home, 
a Poem, with Corrections and Improve- 
ments, and additional Pieces by the same 
Author, is in preparation. 

The Rev. R. Warner, is preparing for 
publication, Church of JiJngland Theology, 
in a Series of ten Sermons, (separately 
printed, in Manuscript Character) on the 
followiiign subjects. — 1. The Scriptural 
Doctrines of the Fall, and Corruption of 
JMankmd. — 2. Do. of Repentance. — 3. Do. 
of Faith. — 4. Do. of Good Works. — 5. Do. 
of Conversion and Atonement through 
(ffirist. — 8. Do. of Regeneration, — 7* Do. 
of the Gifts of the Holy Spirit.— 8. Do. of 
the Holy Trinity. — 9. Do. of the Holy 
Sacrament. — 10. On the Figurative Lan- 
guages of Scripture. 

Dr, Henry Reader, will shortly publish 
in 8vo. A Practical Treatise on Diseases 
of the Heart, in which will be comprised 
a full Account of all tlie Diseases of that 
Organ. 

5lr. Faulkner has issued Proposals for 
publishing by Subscription, a Series of 
Etchings, illustrative of die History and 
Antiquities of Kensington, from Original 
Drawings, by R. Banks. 

In the Press, Observations on the Re- 
ports of the Earl of Sheffield at Lewis Fair, 
July 28, 1820. By James Bischoff’. 

Dr. Forbes is about to publish his Ob- 
servations on the Cliiiiate of Penzance, and 
the Districts of the Land's End, in Corn- 
wall. 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities, Architecture, Astronomy, 
and the Fine Arts. 

. Index Monasticus ; or the Abbeys and 
other Monasteries, Alien Priories, Friaries, 
&c. &.C. formerly established in the Dio- 
cese of Norwich, and the ancient Kingdom 
of East Anglia. By Richard Taylor, |of 
Norwich, folio, 3/. 3#, — Large Paper 6/. 5^. 

Memoirs of a Goldfinch, a Poem, prin« 
cipally on the Motion of the heavenly Bo- 
dies, in Answer to Mr. Friend. 2r. 6d. 
lialf-bound. 

The Grecian, Roman, and Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, considered as applicable to pub- 
lic and private Buildings in this Country. 
By \Pilliam Fox. 5s. boards. 

A Picturesque Tour of the Seine, from 
Paris to the Sea. Plates higlily coloured. 
No. I. Elephant 4to. 14« — or, \l. Is. 
large paper — to be completed in Six 
Monthly Parts. 

A Series of Designs for private Dwell- 
ings. By J. Iledgeland. Part 1. 4to. 
1/. ].r. boards. 

Twelve Plates of Birds, designed for the 
Use of the Artist, the Connoisseur, and 
the Naturalist. Demy folio. 5s. 

Jilugraphy. 

Memoirs of the Idfe and Writings of 
Victor Alheri. 12mo. witii a Portrait. 5s. ^d. 
boards. 

Memoir of Mrs. Dyott, under the so- 
lemn Form of an Oath, written by herself, 
accounting for her Separation from General 
Dyott. dvo. 2s, 

Alemoirs of the Idfe of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry Vlll. By Miss Bcngcr, 
2 vols. crown 3vo. lOV. 

Drinna, Novels, ^c, 

Palmyre et Flaminic, ou Je Secret. 

2 vols. 12^. 

The Fair Witch of Glasllyn; a Ro- 
mance, 3 vols. 24.V. 

Zelica, the Creole ; or, Death of Chris- 
to])hc. 3 vols. 21.9. 

Mary de Courtenay, a Novel, from the 
French; with a Preface. By Miss Ben- 
gcr. 12mo. 5.?. i\d. 

The Republican 3Iistress, a Novel, 
founded upon facts. By Charlotte Smith. 

3 vols. 13 j. 

Therese, the Orphan of Geneva. l.f. 6J. 

Tile Village of JHariendorp. By Anna 
Maria Porter. 4 vols. 12mo. H. 8s, 

Precaution, a Novel, 3 vols. 12mo. 
1/. Is. 

Education. 

Analecta Grsca Minora ad usum Tiro- 
num accommodata. By G. Dunbar, AM. 
8«. bound. 

The New Pronouncing and Spdling 
Book. By John Bigland. D. 8d. bound. 

Key to the Second and Third Parts of 
Ellis's Exercises, from the Writmgs of 
Cicero, with References to the Passages in 
tlie Original. ‘12mo. 8s, bound. 


History. 

Historic Prologues $ or. Characters and 
Events, from the Conquest to the Death of 
George III. By the Rev. John Davis, MA. 
8vo. 5s. boards. 

An Historical and Critical Account of a 
Grand Series of National Medals, pub- 
lished under the Direction of James Mudie, 
Esq. 4to. with Plates, 11. 11s. 6d. 

Law. 

An Analytical Digest of the Reports 
of Cases decided in the Courts of Common 
Law and Equity of Appeal and Nisi Prius, 
in the Year 1820., By Henry Jeremy, 
Esq. Royal 8vo. Os. 

A Treatise on the Law rehitive to Sales 
of Personal Property. By George Long, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. Royal 8vo. 13r. 
boards. 

A Treatise on the I^aw of Landlord and 
Tenant By R. B. Comyn, Esq. Royal 
8vo. l/.3s. 

A Treatise on the Pleadings in Suits for 
Tidies in Equity, &,c. By Charles Ellis, 
Esq. 8vo. 7s. Od. 

A Treatise on the Law of Injunctions. 
By the Hon. Robert Henley Eden, royal 
8vo. It, Is. 

A Treatise on the Law of Mortgage. 
By R. H. Coote, rpyal 8vo. ICr. 

Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology, 

Peptic Precepts : pointing out Methods 
to prevent and relieve Indigestion, and to 
regulate and invigorate the Action of the 
Stomach and Bowels. 12mo. 3r. boards. 

History and Method of Cure of tlie va- 
rious Species of Palsy. By John Cooke, 
MD. 8vo. 6V. boards. 

Monthly Journal of Popular Medicine. 
By Charles Haden, Surgeon. No. I. Is. Crf. 

Miscellaneous, 

A Defence of Mr. Brougham's Bill on 
Free Grammar Schools. 8vo. D. 6d. 

A Catalogue of the Library of the Royal 
Institution. By the late Rev. Charles 
Burney, DD. arranged with an Alphabe- 
tical Index of Authors. By M^ilUam Har- 
ris, Keeper of the Library. Royal 8vo 
eonsiderably enlarged, 1/. U. 

^uptiae Sacrae ; or, an Inquiry into the 
Scriptural Doctrine of Marriage and Di- 
vorce. 8vo. 5s, 8d, 

The Cadet's Guide to India. By a Lieu- 
tenant of the Bengal Establishment 2s. 

A Letter to a Member of Parliament, 
showing the dangerous Defects of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign School, and of Mr. 
Brougham's Education BilL By Ridiard 
Lloyd, AM. 8vo. Ir. 6d. 

Histoire de la Secte des Amis, suivie 
d’une Notice sur Madame Fry, et la Pri- 
son de Newgate. Par Madame Adele du 
Thou. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Scrap Book : containing a Collec- 
tion of Amusing and Striking Pieces in 
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ProM and Verse. By John M^IHannid. 
12nio. 79. 6d. boards. 

A condse Account of the Origin and 
Principles of the new Class of 24-Pounder 
Medium Cjuns, of reduced l^ength and 
Weight, proposed in 1813, by Sir William 
Ckmgreve, Bart, and adopted into his Ma- 
jesty’s Service. 8vo. 7*« 

The Jacobite Relics of Scotland. Col- 
lected and illustrated, by James Hogg, 
Vol. II. 8vo. 14* 

Poetry. 

Specimens of the Russian Poets, with 
Remarksand Biographical Notices. Trans- 
lated by John Bo wring, FLS. 12mo. 8* 
boards. 

Politics^ and Political Economijm 

Observations on the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Ijords, relative 
to the Timber Trade. By a British Mer- 
diant. 8vo. 2* 6* 

A View of the Circulating Medium of 
the Bank of England, from its incorpora- 
tion to the present time. 2s. 

Mirror ; presented to his Sicilian Majes- 
and the Allied Sovereigns — reflecting 

oUtical Facts hitherto unpublished. 8vo. 
10* 6d. 

Conversations on Political Econoniy ; in 
a Series of Dialogues, with Remarks on 
our present Distresses, Ac. By Joseph Pin- 
sent. 8vo. 3* 6d. 

Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons of this 
Country, occasioned by the Bill for conso- 
lidating and amending the Laws relating to 
Prisons. By George Holford, Esq. MP. 
8vo. 2x. 

A Letter from an Englishman at St. 
Omer’s to a Member of Parliament. 2* 6d. 
Theology. 

The Liturgy of the Church of England 
Explained, her Worship and Doctrines 
recommended and Vindicated. By Henry 
Jenkins. 12mo. 6«. bds. 

VindidiB Hebraicae ; or, a Defence of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, occasioned by the Inno- 
vations, Ac. of Mr. J. Bellamy. By 
Hyman Hurwitz. 8vo. 9* 

Two Sermons, on Loyalty and the Chris- 
tian Faith and Practice. By the Rev. 
Richard Pearson, BA. 8vo. 1* CJ. 

Thirty-six Evening Prayers, as used in 
her own Family. By a Lady. 4to. 5 j. 

A Sermon preached in the Chapel at 
Lambeth, Nov. 12, 1820, at the Conse- 
cration of the Right Rev. Wm. Carey, DD. 
. Lord Bishop of Exeter. By the Rev. E. 
Ooodenough, DD. 4to. 2s. 

The Brnk of Common Prayer, in Eight 
Languages, most Elegantly and Curiously 
printed, in 4to. 21. 10* bds. 

The Infant’s Progress from the Valley 
of Destruction to Everlasting Glory. By 
‘ Mrs. Sherwood. 12mo. 5* Ms. 

True and False Religion practically 
^ popsidered, with the best Means to pro- 
mote Vital Godliness. By the Rev. G. G. 
^craggs, AM. 12nio. 7s. boards. 


A (^ristian Biographical Dictionary ; 
conMnJng an Account of the Lives and 
Writings of distinguished Christians and 
Theologians. By John Wilks, Jun. 12mo. 
9* boards. 

A Series of Sermons on the Christian 
Faith and Character. By the Rev. J. B. 
Sumner, 8vo. 10* 6d. 

A Course of Sermons, for the Festivals 
and Fasts of the Church of England. By 
Archdeacon Pott, 8vo. 12* 

Vmjag^s^ Travels^ and Topography. 

Sketches, representiag tlie Native Tribes, 
Animals, and Scenery of Southern Africa, 
from Drawings made by the late Mr. S. 
Daniell, royed 4to. 3/. *Ss. Plates on India 
paper, 4/. 4s, 

Rome, in the Nineteenth Century ; con- 
taining a complete Account of the Ruins 
of the Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and &e Monuments of Mo- 
dem Times, 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 78. bds. 

Foreign Books Imported. 

CEuvres completes de M. Necker, con- 
tenant un grand nombre des morceaux in- 
Mits. Edition publiee par les soins de M. 
le Baron de Stael, son petit-flls, et pre- 
c^dees d’une Notice but la Vie de M. 
Necker, Tom. I. II. III. in 8vo. 27* 

This edition will be comprised in 15 
volumes. 

Notice sur M. Necker, par lil. le Baron 
de Stael, 8vo. 7* 8d. 

S^jour d’un Officier Franejais en Calabre, 
ou Lettres propres a faire connoitre I’^tat 
ancien et modernc de la Calabre, 8vo. G* 

Marcel dc Serres, L’Autriche, ou 
Mceurs, Usages et Costumes des habitans 
de cet empire ; suivi d’un Voyage en Ba- 
viere et au Tyrol ; avec gravures, 6 vols. 
18mo« 30* 

Lettres inedites de Voltaire, de Mme. 
Denys et de Colini, adress^es a M. Du- 
pont; pr^cM^ d’un jugement philoso- 
phique et litt6raire sur Voltaire, 8vo. 7* 

Paccard, Fenelon, ou les Vertus Chre- 
tiennes, poeme en 3 chants, 8vo. avec 
portrait^ 2s. 6d. 

Rouillon-Petit, Histoire des Reines dc 
France, depuis I’origine de la Monarchic 
jusqu’a la mort de Marie Antoinette, &c. 
1^0. 4* 

Alard, du Si6ge et de la Nature des. 
Maladies, 2 vols. 8vo. 18* 

Capuron, La Medicine legale relative a 
Part des accouchemens, 8vo. 10* 6d. 

Pariset et Mazet, Observations sur la 
Fievre Jaune, faites a Cadix en 1819, 
grand in 4to. avec 5 planches coloriss^ 
R 11* 6d. 

Bignon, Du Congres de Troppau, 8vo. 
5* 

Des Projets de I’Autriche sur Pltalie, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Esneaux, Considc^tions sur les projets 
de I’Aristocratie, 8vo. 3i.’ 

Keratry, La France telle qu’on I’a faite. 
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ou suite aux documens pour servir i Tin- 
tdligenee de THistoire de France in 1820* 
21. 8vo. 6«. 

Annales Academi® liugduno-Batavi®, 
1815.19, 4to. vols. 1. to IV. 4L lbs, 

Benedict (I. F.) Observationes in septem 
Sophoclis Tragoedias, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Bretschneider (C. T.) Probabilia de 
Evangelii et Epistolarum Joannis Apos- 
toli Indole et Origine. 8vo. 6s. 

Cassel (F. P.) Morphonomia Botanica, 
sive Observationes circa Proportionem et 
Evolutionem Partium Plantarum. 8vo. 
Plates 6s. 

Commentationcs Societatis Regi® Sclen- 
tiarum Gcettingensis Reccntlores, 4to« vol. 
I^IV. 71. 4s. 

Heeren (A. II. L.) de Fontibus et Auc- 
toritate Vitarum Parallearum Plutardii. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Hor® Physic® Berolinenses, collect® ex 
Syinbolis viror. doctor H. liinkii. E. A. 
Rudolph! et W. F. Klugii, &c. Ed. cu- 


ravit Dr. E. G. Nees ab Esenbeck, folia* 

Plates, 41. 4s. 

leones Plantarum sponte Chink nascent 
tium ; e Bibliotheca Braamiank exceipts. 
folio, with 80 finely coloured plates in close 
imitation of the original Drawings, 8/. ds. 
1821. 

Prosiusche Antliologie der Deutschen— . 
enthaltend — Fabeln von Lessing, Meissner* 
Parabeln von Krummacher, Paramythen 
von Herder, Gemahlde und Erzahlungen 
von Starke, Kleine Aufsatze von lia Motte 
Fouqiie, 12mo. G«. 

Ticck (li.) Leben und Tod der heiligen 
Genoveva, 8vo. 7*» 

Vater (I. S.) Analecten der Sprachen- 
kunde, gr. 8vo. P*'*- Heft, 48, 6d. 

Sprengel (K.) und A. P. de Candolle 
Grundzuge der Wissenschaftlichcn Pflan« 
zenkunde, 8vo. 10«. 

Arnim (L. A.) Armuth, Reichthum* 
Schuld, und Busse der Grkfin Dolores 
2 Bd. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 


NEW PATENTS. 


John Sadler, of Penlington-Place, Lam- 
beth, for an improved method or process 
of manufacturing carbonate of lead, former- 
ly denominated ceruse, but now commonly 
called white lead. — Jan. 8, 1821. 

John Leigh Bradbury, of Manchester, 
for a new mode of engraving and etching 
metal rollers, used for printing upon wool- 
len, cotton, linen, paper, cloth, silk, and 
other substances. — Jan. 9. 

Robert Salmon, Es(]^. for improvements 
in the construction of instruments for the 
relief of hernia and prolapsis ; which in- 
strument, so improved, he denominates 
scientific-principled, variable, secure, light, 
easy, elegant, cheap, and durable trusses. 
— Jun. 15. 


John Frederick Daniell, Esq. ofGower- 
street, Bedford-square, for improvements 
in clarifying and refining sugar.— Jan. 
15. 

Abraham Henry Chambers, Esq. of 
Bond-street, for an improvement in the 
manufacture of building cement, composi- 
tion, stucco, or plaster, by means of the 
application and combination of certain 
known materials hitlierto unused (save for 
experiments) for that purpose. — Jan. 15. 

Charles Phillips, of Albemarle-street, 
commander in the royal navy, for improve- 
ments in the apparatus for propelling ves- 
sels, and improvements in tlie construction 
of vessels so propelled. — Jan. 19. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 

The Hcv. J. WattB, M A. Fellow of the Univer- Rev. Mr. Proudfoot, Minister of Shorts to the 
Bity College, Oxford, appointed domestic chap- church and parish of Slrathhaven, Presbytery of 
liiiti to the Earl of Resborough. — ^The Rev. A. Hamilton. 

Wheeler, DD. Head-niaster of the College school, OXFORD.— On Feb. 10. the following degrees 
Worcester, to the rec’ory of Broadway.— The Rev, were conferred. Bachelor in Divinity, the Rev. 
Mr. Heath, son of Dr. Heath, Heiid-inastcr of Ellis Ashton, Fellow of Brazenose.— Masters of 
Eton school, to the valuable rectories of West Arts; the Rev. W. Salmon Bagsliaw, of Worcester, 
Dean and East Grinstead, near Salisbury.— The and the Rev. Chas. S. S. Depuis, of Pembroke. — , 
Rev. Edward Colman Tyson, UA. Fellow ofCathe- Bachelors of Arts, Fras. Lipscomb, of University 
rine Hall, Cambridge, elected second master of College, and H. J. B. Nicnolson, of Magdaleu- 
the royal raathcinatical school at Christ hospital, hall. 

—The Bishop of Lincoln has instituted the Rev. CAMBRIDGE.— The subject for the Seatonlao 

E. Kane, rector of Fulbeek, to the Prebend of Prize Poem for the vear is ** The Old Age of 1^ 
Clifton.— The Dake of Hamilton has presented the John the Evangelist.** 


BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 

Whers the Town or Cttjf in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed ^ it will he alwnvs in London or the 
yeighhourhooJ, So also of the Residences qf the AttomeySf whose names are placed qfler a [. 

T distinguishes I./ondon Commissions, C those of the country. 

Gazette* Jan* 20. to Feb. Id. Dorrington,J. Manchester, spirit-dealer. [Milne, 

Temple. C. 

Jan. 20,— Aaron, L. Chatham, naw-iwent. [Isaacs, Heelis, £. CJiorley, Lancaster, imirit-merchant. 

40, Mansell-street, Goodmau*s*’fields. T. rGaskell, Wigan. Lancaster. C. 

Clarke, G. High-row, Knightsbridge, carpenter. Higgs. W. G. Hodson, and R. Higgs, Bristol, lea- 
[Popkin, Dean-slreet, Sono^iquare. T. tner- factors, [i’earson, Pump-court, Temple. C. 

Davis, H. Bristol, merohant. [Clarke, Chancery- Hogg, G. Paucras.lan^ tavern-keeper. [iCnlght, 
lane. C, i rfaslnghall-street. T. r l a 
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Bankritpts* ' 


[[March, 


UMrrtl, H. KflUMliDniiigli, tfroccr. [Lodlngton, 
'Secondariei OAee, Tenipl6. C. . _ 

Levy, J. New-road, St. George in the East, mer- 
■ chaot. [Pullen, tW, Fore-street. T. * 

MattJ>ewa» P. Gibioil-aireet, l^mbetb, builder. 

nSandom, Sladea-pluce, Deptford. T. 

Parka, T. and A. Lawton, Birmingham, mer- 
chanta. fClarke, Gbancery-lane. C. 
Shepheid,w; Kennington-cro88,JeweIler. [Dobie» 
Palagrove-place, Teinple-bar. T. 

Stainer* R. Iicheater, innkeeper [King, Gray's- 
inn-square. C. 

Statbam, P. and G. Shakespear. Pall-Mall, black- 
Ing-manufecturers. [Wllfey,Wellclo8e-aqMare.T. 
T^inas, D. London-street, Greenwich, china and 
glasa-man. [Sherwood, Canterbury-square. T. 
M^lls, J. W. Cambridge-heath, Hackney-road, 
gilder. JT^ash, Hoi born -court, Gray’s-inn. T. 
Wildman, J; Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, mer- 
chant. [Paterson, 68, Old Broad-street. T. 
'WooUi8,J. Woolwich, timber-merchant. [Nind, 
‘ X, 'rhroguiorton-street. T. 


Jan. 23.'— Almon^ W. Jun. New-bridge, Cornwall, 
beer-brewer. [Battye, Chancery-lane. C. 

Bayly, 0. Easton, Sussex, farmer. [Ellis, 1, 
Holborn-court, (iray*s-inn. C. 

Borehani,J. Haverhill, Suffolk, common-brewer. 
[Stevens, 9, Gray*B-inn-square. C. 

BusheH, £. sen. Bath, cabinet-maker. [Makiu- 
son. Middle Temple. C. 

Cooper, W. Nottingham, grocer. [Wolston, 14, 
Holbom-coiirt, Gray's-inn. C. 

Dews, J . Ossett, Dewsbury, York, clothier. [Fisher, 
28, Thavles-iun. C. 

Fisher, F. Fidgewnre-road, nurseryman. [Fielder, 
Duke-street, Grosvenor-square. T. 

Philpots, R. Banbury, Oxford, draper. [Sweet, Ba- 
slngball- street. T. 

Piyer, T. C. B. Birchln-lane, saddler. [Jones, 
Mlncing-lane. T. 

Keeve, R. Hllgay, Norfolk, dealer. [Ewbank, 27, 
North Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. C. 

Sauuder8,J. Duke-street, St. James's, surgeon. 
[Burton, NewNorth-st. RedLion-sq. T. 

Touge, G. W. B. Eaat-lndia Chambers, Leaden- 
hall -St. merchant. [Reardon, Corbet-court, 
Gracechnreb-street. T* 


Jan. 27. — Anst, J. Gloucester, dealer. [Chilton, 
Exclioquer-oifice, Lincoln'S-inn. C. 

Berry, M. Newsome-cross, York, clothier. [Clarke, 
Chancery-lane. C. 

IBooth, G. Bromley.park, Stafford, farmer. [Ed- 
mm(ls,Exobequer-oft|ce, Li 00010 * 8 - 11111 . C. 

Crowther.J. Liverpool, merchant. [Blackstock, 
Kiojg'S-bench-walk, Temple. C. 

Fuller, H.-Bcthiialctfreen-road, surgeon. [Gray, 
136, Tyson-place, Kiiigsland-road. T. 

Gough, J. Both, Somerset, painter. [Poole, 12, 
Gray*s-inn -square. C. 

Green, H. Selby, York, banker. [Wigles worth, 
Gray's-lnn-square. C. 

Johnson, T. Junior, Wakefield, York, merchant. 
[Few, Henrietta-strect, Covent. garden. 

Idnreh, J. Gracechurch-street, hosier. [Rush, 3, 
Crown-court, Threodueedle-street. T. 

Maugban, H. Rochester, Kent, linen-draper. 
[Jones, Sise-lnne. T. 

Mitdiell, J. senior, Essendon, Hertford, dealer, 
[^oker, Boswell-court. T. 

Ndson- K. Bermondsey, Surrey, felmonger. [Cot- 
tle, Aldermanbnry. T. 

Norton, L. New Union-street, stage-coach-master, 
lilies, 15, Worship-sl. -road, Finsburv-sq. T. 

BadT, W. Junior, Clerkeuwell-close, watchmaker. 
[Harmer, Hatton-garden. T. 

Richards, J. Aston, Warwick, brewer. [Long, 
Holborn-court, Grey's-inn. C. 

Roberts, W. H. Albury, Surrey, paper manufac- 
turer. [Kearsey, Bishopsgate-street. T. 

Rutt, J. Hammersmith, market gardener. 
[Richardson, Bury-otreet, St James’s. T. 

Sager, E. Jun. CbaddertoD, Lancaster, merchant, 
fright, Temple. C. 

Sager, £. sen. Cbadderton; Lancaster, merchant. 
[Wright, Temple. C. 

Saipr, Cbadderton, Lancaster, merchant. 
fWrtoht Temple. C. 

Stead, B. Huddersfield, Yortr, eorn-foctor. [Alex- 
^er, New-Inn. C. 

Towhsend, H. Exeter, grocer. [Bruttop,fi5,01d 
fifoad-street. C. 


Walpole, T. White UoD-et Goodinan’s-fields, vic- 
tualler, [Glynes.Burn-stEastSmithfleld. T. 

Young, J. Bristol, woollen-draper. [Williams, 
Lincola*8-hin. C. ^ 

Jan. 3U.~Berthoud, H.' Soho-square, bookseller, 
ffucker, Bartletfs-buildings, Holborn. T. 

Castle, J. Banwell, Somerset, victualler. [King, 
Gray*s.inn -square. C. 

Crowe, E. Wymoiidham, Norfolk, shopkeeper. 
[Saggers, Crosby-square. C. 

Friend, H. Southwark, engineer. [Comerford, 16, 
C<mthall-conit, Thnwmorton-street. T. 

Godfrey, S. Market Weighton, York, innkeeper. 
[Evans, 97, Hatton-gai^en. C. 

Grovo, P. Cardifl', Glamorgan, straw-bat-manufac- 
turer. QVood, Cardiff. C. 

Harris, G. W'’or8bip-Rtreet, Finsbory-squarc, 
coach- proprietor. [Abraham, 28, Jewry-st. T. 

Keep, J. Grainsby, Lincoln, farmer. [Baxter, 
Gray*B-inn-place, Holborn. C. 

Knight, R. Gray's-lnn-Iuiie, liveiy-stable-keeper. 
[Pullen, Forestreet. T. 

Pennell, P. Whitborne, Hereford, farmer. [Hil- 
liard, Gray's-inn-square. C. 

Purkls, W. Portsmouth, Southampton, cabinet- 
maker. [Alexander, 10, New-inn. C. 

Shorcy.J. Croydon, coal-incrclmnt. [Long, Nelson- 
square, Bluckfriar'g-road. T. 

Skev, H.S. Stratfbrd-npou-Avon, Warwick, carrier. 
fPooke, Holborn-court, Gray-inn. C. 

Syines, W. Crewkerne, Somerset, linen-draper. 
[Pearson, 6, Pump-court, Temple. (\ 

Vigor, M. Bristol, cabinet-maker. [Hicks, Bart- 
lett's-buildings, Holborn. C. 

Williams, W. and A. Whyte, New Bond-st. hat- 
ters. [Jones, Great Marylcbone-st. T. 

Feb. S.— Anderson, J. West Smitbfield, book- 
seller. [Arnott, King's Arms-yard, Coleman- 
street. T, 

Bindloss, C. Kendal, Westmoreland, butcher, 
[('arpenter, Furniva1*s-inn. C. 

Butcher, P. Brulntree-hcatli, Essex, horse-dealer. 
[Gray, 136, Tyson-place, Kiugsland-road. T. 

Collett, J. Bath, Somerset, shoemaker. [Makin- 
son, Middle Temple. C. 

Durham, W. Oxncad, Norfolk, paper-maker. [For- 
ster, Norwich. C. 

Fraser, A. Norfolk-street, Mar>'lebone, upholster- 
er. (Saunders, 11, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square. T. 

Gill.J. M. Plymouth-dock, Devon, linen-draper. 
[Makinson, Middle Temple. C. 

Knights, H. Gray*8-iBtD-lane, livery-stablc-keep- 
cr. Pullen, Fore-strmt. T. 

Lamb, J. Newington Canseway, glazier. [Carpen 
ter, Cburchscourt, Old Jewry. T. 

Levy, S. 6, Koseinary-lane, slupseller. [Eylcs, 15, 
Worsliip-street-road. T. 

Lockey, C. Ivy-lane, cornchaudler. [Drew, Ber- 
inondsey-street. T. 

Nobes, R. A. Swindon, Wilts, plumber. [Meggi- 
son, Gray's-iun. C. 

Shipdem, R. Hythe, Kent, grocer. [Long, Gray*B- 
inn. C. 

Thnrtell, J. and J Giddeos, Norwich, bombazine- 
raanufacturers. [Poolei Gray's-inn-square. t!. 

Wildman, J. Whitechapm'road, plumber. [Kiis- 
seii, Crown-court, Alosrsgate-street. T. 

Wotton, T. Bristol, leather- factor. [Wright, 10, 
King'l Bench-walk, Temple. C. 

Feb. 6. — Baverstock, J. H. Alton, Hants, common- 
brewer, [Taylor, Field-court, Gray’s-iun. C. 

Blogg, O. Aldersgate-street, Jeweller. [Hindman, 
iSslngball-strwt. T. 

Collier, W. Wellington, Salop, ironmonger [Bigg, 
Sontbaropton-buildings, Chancery-lane. C. 

Fcreday, S. Ettingshali-park, Sedgley, Stafford, 
iron-master. [Alexander, New-inn. C. 

Frost, T. Little Portland-street, coach-maker. 
[Jones, Miiicing-laiie. T. 

Kempster, T. Bouvrle-st. Fleet-st. carpenter. [Tem- 
pler, 12, John-street, A^nories. T. 

Maatle, T. Dover, Kent, cabinet-maker. [Jupp, 
Carpenter's-hall, Loudon-wall. T. 

Massey, E. Eccleston. Lancaster, watch-maker. 
[AdflngtOD, Bedfbtu-row. C. 

Morris, J. Liverpool, wine-merchant. [Adlington, 
Bedford-row. C. 

Nash, f. Bath, fishmonger. [Fisher, 1, Inner 
Temple-lane. C. 

Owen, J. Madeley-wood. Salop, Nleaier in coals. 
[ Bigg.Souihaoipton-bufldiugs, Chaneery-laDC. C . 
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Pittiy J# Hereford, tlinber^dealer. [Dax, Guildford* 
street. C. 

Richardson, T. Tron-Acton, Gloucester, tanner. 

S Poole, 12, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 

oul, J. P. Hridport, Dorset, linen-draper. [Rear* 
don, Corbet-court, Gracechurch -street. T. 
Rossou, R. Manchester, flour-dealer. [Milne, 
Temple. C. 

Feb. 10.-— Abbott, W. Bennond8^New*road,cord- 
wainer. [Sutcr, Greenwich. 

Archer, A. Great Chapel -street, Soho, baker. 

[Pi-ini?le, 70. Queen-street. Cheap-side. T. 
Rirks, w. C barn es, Stafford, cheese-factor. [Wil. 

son, 9, Klu^*8-bench-walk. Inner Temple. C. 
Chester, C. Liverpool, auctioneer. [Blackstock, 
Kius*s-bench-walk, Temple. C. 

Clay, R. Stamford, Lincoln, scrivener. [Lodlng- 
ton, Temple. T. 

Dove, T. Malden, Kssex, linen-draper. [Willis, 
Warn ford-court, Throginorton-street. T. 
Howton, R. Worcester, victualler. [Platt, New 
Itoawoll-court, Lincoln’s-inn. C. 

Jarrett, T. Shrewsbury, victualler. [Edgerlcy, 
Shrewsbury. 

Kirkman, J. Great Bolton, Lancaster, cotton- 
maiuifucturcr. [ Adi iiigton, Bedford-row. C. 
Moth, (i. Portsea, Southampton, vintner. [Pow’- 
nall, 8, Staple-inn, Holborn. C. 

PelliuiRt, J. C'ratibrook, Kent, draper. [Osbal- 
deston, l.ondon-street, Fonchurch-street. T. 
Ruspini, .1. H. Pall-ilall, medicine-vendor. [Har- 
nett, 1^1), Northumberland-street, Strand. T. 
Shakespe.ir, .1. Fillongley, Warwick, draper. 

[Clarke, ('haiicery-lane.' C. 

Smithies, J. Hudderfilield, York, victualler. [Bat- 
tve, Chanci ry-lane. C. 

Wllkiusou, J. and W. Wilkinson, Blackburn, 
Laocasier, cotton-manufacturers. [Milne, Tem- 
ple. C. 

Feb. 13.— Bailev, B. Merton, calico-printer. [Par- 
ton, Bow-churchyard, ('lieap.side. T. 

Bee, vers, W. East Ardsley, York, farmer. [Lake, 
1), Cateaton-street. C. 

Bowkett, T. Kasi-liam, Worcester, and (L Bow- 
kett, Liihton-Bury, Ileieford, fanners. [Wat- 
kins, l.incolnVinn. C 

Bnrall, J. Swansea, Glamorgan, cabinet-maker. 

[Falcon, Elm-court, Temple. C. 

Davies, J. Hereford, cabiiict-iitakcr. [Dax, Guil- 
ford-street, C. 

Foster, J Sheffield, ironmonger. [Blagravc, Sy- 
munds-inn. C. 

Howard, E. and J. (Jibbs, Cork -street, Burlliigton> 
gaidens, moiicy -scriveners. [Smith, Golden- 
square. T. 

Huglies, W. Great Bolton, Lancrf^ter, nionoy- 
sciiveuer. [Perkins, (iruy’s-inu. C. 

Luughai lie, Vv. C. St. Mary Axe, merchant. [Hodg- 
son, Castle-street, Holborn. T. 

Morgan, W. (Jreenfi«dd, Gloucester, butcher. 
[( tarke, 8, Little St. Thomas Apostle, Cheap- 
side. C. 

Phillips, C. and W. Parsons, firosley, .Salop, iron- 
masters. [Bigg, SouUiainpton-buildiugs, Chan- 
cery-lane. C. 

Poole, A. Flaydon-square, merchant. [Niiid, 
Throgmorton-street. T. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gazette — Jan. 20 to Feb, 13. 
Saunders, J. jun. merchant, Leith. 

Lamb, J. and J. H. Rodgers, merchants, Glasgow. 
Macnaughton, P. vlothier, Perth. 

Caht, innkeeper, Inverness. 

Marr, 0. shipbuilder, Anstruther. 

Steel, J. cooper, Port-Glasgow. 

Pattison, J. and M. M. Pattison, merchants, Glas- 
gow. 

M'Call, J. W. Gibson, A. Dickie, J. Kennedy, and 
A M'Call, contractors for buildlugs, Ayr. 

Ross, VV. merchant, Inverness. 

Mackio, A. merchant, Aberdeen. 

Smith, R. wool-spinner, Stirling 


BIRTHS. 

Jau. 25. At Bishop's Court, near Exeter, the Right 
Hon. Lady Graves, a son. 

27. The lady of.G. R. Dawson. Esq. M. P. a son, 

28. At Jersey, the lady of Colpael Cunoyngbaiuc, 
a daughter. 


29. The iiMyof tbe Right Hon. ThOi. Stapleton, 
eldest SDH of Lord Despencer, a son aud heir. 

31. At Holmewood, Hnntinsdonshire, the Right 
Hon. Lady Eli*. Wells, a daughter. ® 

— The Rt. Hon. Lady Harriet Bagot, a son. 

Feb. 3. The lady of the Hon. aud Rev. William 

Leonard Addington, son of Lord Sidinouth. • 
daughter. 

— At Leamington, the lady of M^r Edw. Wild- 
man, a daughter. 

— At Westover House, Isle of Wight, the lady of 
Sir Leonard Worsley Holmes, Bart. M. P. a 
daughter. 

4. At Guernsey, the lady of Lieat..Col. Kennedy, 
a son. 

6. The lady of Jos. Phlllimore, LLD. and MP. a 
son. 

6. At Powis Castle, the Rt.-Hon. I^dy Lucy Olive, 
a daughter. ' ' 

'^daughter*^^ of MiOor Ord, Royal Artillery, a 

12 In Baker-street, the lady of Rear Admiral 
West, a son. 

13. The lady of Wm Hutchins. Esq. of Hanover- 
sqnare, a daughter. 

20. The lady of Lieut.-CoI.Cowper, of Moiitaime- 
place, a sou. ^ 

Ilf SCOTLAND. 

At Baberton-house. the lady of Archibald Christie. 
Fisq. a son and heir. 

At I'klinburgh, the lady of Lord Justice Clerk, a 
son. ’ 

IN IRELAND. 

At Westport-house, the Marchioness of Sligo, a 
son. . ® ' 

ABROAD. 

At Naples, the lady of J. Gumming, Esq. a son. 

At Marseilles, a woman aged sutw-«x. was deli- 
vered of a female infant. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 22. At Wytham Abbey, the seat of the Earl of 
Abingdon, by the Rev. Dr. Marlow, President 
of St. John's, Oxford; Charles John Baillie Ha- 
miiton, Esq. to tlieRt. Hon. Lady Caroline Ber- 
tie, his Lordship's sister. 

Feb. 1. At Bristol, by the Rev. Peter Whish, Pre- 
bendary ot Wells, MiUor Whish, to Charlotte 
Anne, daughter of the late Martin Whish. Esq. 

Viscount Cranborne, son of the Maruuis 
of Salisbury, to Miss Gascoigne. 

3. Thomas Jones, Esq. of Llidfar, Machynleth. 
Monigoincfysliire, to Emma AuiieOweo.daugh- 
ter of the late MMor General Owen, aud sister of 
Sir Wm. Owen. Bart 

6. Thos. Tayler, Esq. of Trinity College, Oxford, 
to Miss l-annv Muosel, daughter of the lute Bi- 
Bristol, and Master of Trinity College. 

— Ihe Rev. John Fits Moore, of Iviiighoe, BudkS. 
to Mrs. Halsey, of Gaddestone Park, Herts. 

6. At Kensington, the Rev. Dr. Crigan, Rector of 
Mareton, and ton of the late Bishop of iiodor 
and Man, to Mary, third daughter of Col. Smelt. 
Lieut. Governor of the Isle of Man. 

— At Dover, Capt. Hobt Deans, RN. second son 
of the late Admiral Deans, to Marv, daughter of 
the lute Rich. Clay, Esq. of Glo'ucest^-place, 
Portman-square. 

son of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Chief Justice, to Frances Eliza, youngest 
daughter of the late Jonathan Darnett.'Esq.® 

At .Mary-le-bonc Church, Capt. Robt. Garfett. 
of Ellington, to Mrs. I>«vaynes, widow of the late 
Win. Devayiies, of Updown, in the Isle of Tlia- 
net. 

f Switzerland, to 

13. G. W. Sanders, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barris- 

mL' daughter of 

Thus. (irithth,E8q. Pall-mall. 

— At Croydon, the Rev. W. H. Hale, AM. to 
Anne Caroline, only daughter of Win. Coles. 
Esu. of Bluut-house. 

15. Heniy Baynes Ward, Esq. to Harriet Anne, 
eldest daujjhter of the late Samuel Davis, J^q. of 

IN SCOTLAND. 

Holm. ^ 



SS9 


Deaik$» 


[[March, 


At Bafnburgh. John PiMhtmM Mnbiuiko» 
Malnaby Holl, Yorkshire, to the widow of the 
late Tbo^. Gr^, Esq. MD. . _ ^ 

At Edinburgh, R^. Cadell, Esq. to Anne Flet- 
cher, eldest davghter of George Mylne, Esq. 

IK IRELAND. 

At Dnblfn, by special license, by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Tuam, Arthur Blennerhasset, 
Esq. of Ballylndy, In the county of Kerry, to 
Frances, eldest daughter of Henry Deane Ura- 
4y,Esq. 


ABROAD. 

At Grimsby, Upper Canada, the Rev. B. B. Ste- 
vens, MA. Ciiaplain to his Bfjtannlc Majesty's 
Forces, to Elizabeth, dailghfer of Thos. Nelles, 
Esq. Lieut.-Col. commanding the 4th Lincoln 
Militia, of that Province, Justice of the Peace, 
and Representative in the Provincial Parliament 
in that county. 

At St. Petersburg, Tlios. Harvey, Esq. to Harriet, 
daughter of Edward Maberley, Esq. 


DIED. 

Jan. 20. At Funtiugton, Sussex, the residence of 
his brother'in-Iaw, H. J. Hounsom, Esq. Miles 
Monkhuuse, Esq. of Newcastle, in the 57th 
year of his age. 

22. At Hooley-house, Surrey, In his 83d year, 
Thos. Byron, Esq. late Lieut.-Col. iu the 3d Re- 
giment of Guards. 

23. Suddenly, In his 59th year, at Portsmouth, Sir 
Geo. Campbell, GCU. Admiral of that Port. ; Sir 
George entered the service very early in life; 
was made Post (Captain in 1781; Rear Admiral, 
1801 ; Vice Admiral, 1806. Admiral of the 
W'liite, 1814; and was appointed Port Admiral, 
1817. 

26. At Claremont Park, Surrey, Colonel Baron de 
Hardenbrock, Equerry to his Royal Higliuehs 
Prince Leopold. 

— Mrs. Stepiiens, motlier of Miss Stephens, of 
Covent (iardeii Theatre. 

-»• At Carlisle, aged 40, David Carrick, Jun. Esq. 
only son and partner of D. Carrick, Esq. Ban- 
ker, in that City. 

27. At Southampton, Capt. Hoey, a gentleman 
well known la the fashionable circles at Bath. 
At the house of his Father-in-law, at Putney- 
hill, Captain E.L. Croftou,CB. KN. in his 36th 


year. 

29, At his sent. Tovil-place, near Maidstone, aged 
50, Jas. Hulks, Esq, late of Rochester, and for- 
merly one of the Representatives In Parliament 
for that City. 

80. At her house, Lltcbfleld-street, Tamworth, 
aged 64, Miss Robinson. This lady's death was 
very awful, she bad retired from table, and was 
•tauding by the drawing-room fire, when she frll 
backwards, in an apoplectic fit, and instantly 
explr^. 

— At Southampton, Mrs. Bell, widow of the late 
Colonel Bell, of the Northumberland Militia. 

Feb. 1. At Woolwich, the lady of Joseph Newell, 
Esq. and niece of the late Col. James, of Igthain 
Court I.K>dge, Kent. 

— Irately, at an advanced age, the Rev. George 
Ronth, Rector of St. ClemeuL and St. Helen, 
Ipswich, and of Holbrook, SulTolk. 

8. At Carlisle, aged 80, Mqjor Potts. 

— At Exmouth, Seliua Anne, wife of Lieut. Col. 
War re. 

— At her house, in Saville-row, the Dowager Lady 
Hunloke, relict of the late Sir Henre Hunloke, 
Bart, and sister to Thus. W. Coke. Esq. MP. 

6. At Shipton-oourt, Oxfordshire, the lady of Sir 
John ('nandos Reade, Bart. 

— At bis seat, Londhas-ball, SufTolk, Jacob 
Whitbread, Eso. In his 72d year. He served as 
High-sheriff of the connty, in 1796. 

7. Rev. Edward Ootram, DD. Canon ResI- 
dentiary of Utehfleld Cathedral. Chancellor of 
theDioeese, Aiohdeaeon of Derby, and Rector 
of St. Philip's, Birmingham— exertion In talk- 

. Ing to a deaf person ooeasloned an apoplexy, 
which terminated his life in an hoar. 

At Preesall, Lancashire, Thomas Boarne, Esq. 

in his e9th year, Sam. Yockney, Esq. 

— At his residence in the Crescent, Bath, Richard 
Oliver, Esq. aged ft8. 

— At bur house, Hans-plaee. Sloane-street, aged 
63, the Rev. Dr. NIchoI, Minister of the Scou 


Chnrch, Swallow-street, where he bad officiated 
upwards of 25 years. 

9. In Devonsbire-place, ag^ 78^ Mrs. Beidmorr, 
relict of tile lateSamnelBerdmore, DD. 25 years 
bead master of the Charter-house School. 

10. Aged 82, Mrs. Logie, rdict of Ihe late Charles 
IiO|ne, Esq. formerly his Majesty^ Consul at 
Algiers. 

— At Holkham-house, in Norfolk, the seat of her 
Grandfather, Thos. W. Coke, Esq. MP. the 
Hon. Georglana Anson, 2d daughter of the late 
and sister of the present Viscount Anson. 

— AliOor James T. Cowper, of the R. A. 

11. At Richmond, aged SK). Mr. Adorn Walker, the 
celebrated Lecturer In Experimental Philoso- 
phy, and author of several Astronomical and 
Philosophical Works. This Gentleman was the 
inventor of the Eidouranion, or Transparent 
Orrery; the Cuilestina; the great revolving 
lights on the Isle of Scilly and Cromer ; the 
warm air stove, and the present Mail-coacli. 

— In Manchester-squarc, Mrs. Dalrymple, widow 
of the late Adniiral Dalrymple. 

13. At her seat, Basset Down House, iu her 69th 
year. Mrs. Maskelync, relict of the late Key. 
Nevll Maskelyne, DD. Astronomer Royal . 

— At her house, in Curzoii-street, in her 88tU 
year, the Dowager Lady Hycroft, relict of the late 
Sir Richard RycroR, Bart, of Penhurstiii Kent. 

14. In his 67th veur. the Rev. Jas. Lindsay, DD. 
of Grove-hail, Bow, in the county of Middlesex, 
upnards of 35 years Minister of the Presby- 
terian meeting, Moiikwell-street. 

— At Swindon, Wilts, in his 68th year, W'in. 
Harding, Esq. one of his Majesty's justices of 
the Peace, and a Deputy Lieut, of the same 
county. 

16. At Wrottesley, Louisa, second daughter of Sir 
John and Lady Caroline Wrottesley. 

18. Ill Portland-pluce, aged 91, Mrs. Mackenzie. 

IK SCOTLAND. 

At Kinell-house, Perthshire, the Right Hon. Lady 
Anne Place, daughter of the late Karl ot Aber- 
deen, and wife of E. Place, Esq. of Skcllou 
Grange, Vorksliire. 

At Hamilton, the Rev. Dr. Alex. Hutchinson. 

At Bellshill, the Rev. Jolin Brown, Minister of 
the relief congregation in Falkirk, in the 41st 
year of his ministry ; Mr. B. possessed a vigorous 
and discriminating mind, and was an excellent 
Biblical scholar. His acquaintance with an- 
cient and modern languages was extensive; and 
few exceeded liim in an accurate and critical 
knowledge of the Scriptures 

At Dundohald Mnnse, Mrs. M'Leod, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. M'Leod, minister of that parisli. 

At Edinbnrgifl Baroness Abercrombie, the relict 
of Sir Kulph Abercrombie. 

IN IRELAND. 

At the residence of Lord Castlccoote, First Com- 
missioner of Customs, Dublin, Lady Castle- 
coote. Her ladyship was Elizabeth Ann, eldest 
daughter, and co-heiress of Hiiiry Tilsoii, DD. 
of Eagle-hill, in the county of Kildare. 

ABROAD. 

At Florence, Ernest Misset.Esq. He held the rank 
of Lient.-Col. in the army, and was for many 
years his Midcstv's Consul-Gen. in Egypt. 

At Paris, aged 60, M. Marietti, Ex-convenrionalist, 
who voted fortheimprisoninent of lx>uis XVf. 

At Boulogne, Lady Ann Digby, sister to the Earl 
of Cassilis, Her l^adyship survived her hus- 
band only five weeks. 

At Bourdeaux, Mrs. Evans, wife of Francis Evans. 
Esq. and daughter of the late J. Locke, Esq. of 
Walthamstow. 

At the Cape, in his 27th year, David Fras. Cham- 
bers, Esq. of the 89th regt. son of tlie late F. 
Chambers, Esq. of Monte Alto, county of Wa- 
terford, Ireland. 

At Barbadoes, of the yellow fever, Capt. T. Ro- 
berts, of the Royal Engineers. 

At Jamaica, the Lady of J. Pusey Edwards, Esq. 
niece of Lord Crewe. 

At Hamburgh, in her 74th year, Mrs. Klopstock, 
widow of the Illustrious German poet, the au- 
thor of the Messiah. 

At Hamburgh, Mrs. Ross, widow of Dr.C. Ro-^s. 

At Angers, Charles Vicomte Walsh de Serrant, 
bi-otlier to tlie late Vicountess Southwell. 

At Geneva, Henry Harvey Astoir, Esq.; nephew 
of the MarchioneM of Hertford. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, 

MADE AT STRATFO&D, MIDDLESEX. 


By Mr. R. Howard. 

Ma. denoteg the Maximum, Ml. the Minimum. 
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'Weather. 


Ther. | 

Baro. 

Hyg. 

Wind. 

Weather. 

Dec. 



1a.m. 




1 


9 a.m. 



>{ 

Ma.3l 
Mi. 28 

29-97 

29-8(5 

\ *' 

£ 

Cold wind 


Ma.46 .30-25 
Mi. 39! 30*18 

} 

91 

SW 

Cloudy 


Ma.8U 
Mi. 22 

29-86 

29-.53 

61 

E 

Cloudy 

18{ 

Ma.62; 30-31 
Ml. 451:10*25 

} 

92 

SW 

Cloudy 


Ma.32 
Mi. 24 

29-.'»3 

29-45 

} » 

E 

Cloudy 

1 *< 

Ma.48 30-32 
Ml. 40 30-31 

} 

92 

SW 

Cloudy 


Ma.31 
Mi. 23 

29’.'i0 

29-4'i 

} 56 

NE ^ 

Cloudy 

20{ 

Ma.50 30-60 
Ml. 28 30-32 

} 

83 

w 

Cloudy 

*{ 

Ma.37 
Mi. 29 

29-45 

29-27 

1 60 

£ 

Fine—raln 

31{ 

Ma.44 
Mi. 28 

3'»*61 

30-60 

} 

70 

Var. 

Foggy 

«{ 

Ma.41 
Mi. 33 

29-28 

29-25 

J 88 

£ 

Cloudy 

22 ! 

Ma.45 
Mi. 85 

30*69 

30*61 

1 

73 

NW 

Gloomy 


Ma.39 

Mi.:^ 

29-28 

29-26 

1 86 

N 

Cloudy 

»{ 

Ma.40 
Ml. 27 

30-70 

30-67 

}80 

NE 

Flue 

«( 

Ma.46 
Ml. 34 

29-26 

29-09 

} 89 

£ 

Fine 

24{ 

Ma.dB, 30*67 
MI. 28 30-60 

1 

91 

SE 

Foggy 

»{ 

Ma.4;i 
Mi. 37 

29-15 

29-04 

J 96 

E 

Foggy 


Ma.48i 30-60 
Mi. Ai} 30-.'>6 

1 

94 

SW 

Foggy 

10 ( 

Ma.44 
Mi. .37 

J^-16 

29-13 

J 

SW 

t'og}?/ 


Ma.45| 30‘.’>8 
Mi. 341 30*44 


77 

NE 

Cloudy 

»{ 

Ma,4fi 
Mi. 38 

29-26 

29-14 

jioo 

£ 

Rainy 


Ma.:i8 30*44 
Ml. 32, 30-29 


E 

Cloudy 

12 { 

Ma.dl 
Mi. 44 

29-52 

29-26 

1 94 

S 

Rainy 

28} 

Ma. 35 30-29 
Mi. 30; 30 28 
Ma.A’il .30-29 
Mi. .% .30*20 


84 

S 

Foggy 

13 { 

Ma.51 
Mi. 41 

2!)-.')2 

2‘)-4l 

}76 

w 

Cloudy 

29} 


90 

SE 

Fine 


Ma.42 
Ml. .30 

30-12 

29-41 

1 80 

NE 

Rainy 

30| 

Ma..50! 30-36 
Mi. 42 m 22 


94 

SW 
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U{ 

Mn.49 
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30-12 
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SE 

Cloudy 

31 { 

Ma.51 

|Mi.44 

30-;« 
130 36 


[84 

SW 

Fine 

18 [ 

Ma.48 
Mi. 34 

.30-18 

29-77 


W 
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COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 


ON 

Paris. 

14 Feb. 

Hamburg. 
13 Feb. 

Amsterdam 
16 Feb. 

Vienna. 

3 Feb. 

Genoa. 

3 Feb. 

Berlin, 
10 Feb. 

Naples. 
22 Jan. 


Bremen. 
9 Feb. 




41 

10-3 


71* 

594 

6-18i 

62i 


— 


57^ir 

llOi 

963 

82} 


70* 

17* 

Hamburg... 

181 


34* 

142^ 

44 

15li 

42-75 

145 

135i 

Amsterdam. 


1055 


130 

91S 

14.3i 

muaiiM 

138* 

127* 


254 

144 

14* 

— 

Oli 

41* 

59-35 

■HU 

— 

Franckfort . . 


146J 


— 

— 


— 

100 

109* 

Augsburg... 

253 

144i 

36 

985 

61 


59-30 

■TiTigM 

109^ 

Genoa 

470 

83^ 

89 

61J 

— - 

— 

19-55 

— 

— 

Leipsig 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■Ha 

— 

— 

109& 

Leghorn .... 

■iim 

89i 

90 

; 

122^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lisbon 

504 

37i 

40^ 


896 i 

— 

50-35 

— 

— 

Cadiz 

15-45 

92| 

lOOi 


628 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Naples 

421 

— 

79J 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bilboa 

16*36 

»2J 

99i 


— 

— 



— 

Madrid 

15-70 

94i 

lOli 


620 

—1 


— 

■ — 

Porto 1 

664 

37i 

40i 

— 



— 




COURSES OF FOEEIOX EXCHANGE AT 


ON 


HS 

Christiana. 

29 Jan. 

Petersburg. 

26 Jan. 

Rl«. 

29 Jan. 

Stock- 

holm. 

Madrid. 

6 Feb. 

Lisbon. 
27 Jan. 

London 

Paris 

Hamburg.... 
Amsterdam • 
Genoa 

1531 

78* 

146 

1371 

fl. 10-7 ' 

fT.118 

144 

138 

7SP.36-24 
33 Sp. 
155 

104* 

9* 

10 

1 1 

— 

35-60 

16 

182 

60* 

660 

39* 

41* 

876 
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MARKETS. 


couras EXCHANGE. 

From Jan. 23 to Feh> 20. 

Amsterdam C. F. 12-0 

Ditto at sight 12-6 

Rotterdam, 2 U 12-10 

Antwerp 12-10 

Hamburgh, 2^ U 38-2 

Altona, 24 U 38-3 

Paris, 3 days* sight .26*76* .25t>80 

Ditto.. 2 U 26-5. .26-10 

Bourdeaux 26-5.. 26-10 

Frankfort on theMain 1 1 

Ex.M f 

Petersburg, rble^SUs 9i 

Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M 10 - 20 . .10-17 

Trieste ditto 10 - 20 . . 10-1 7 

Madrid, effective 36^^. .36 

Cadiz, effective 35^. .3.5J 

Bilboa 35 

Barc^ona 34^.. 35 

SeviUe ' 34|. .35 

Oibr^tar 30^ 

Leghorn ..... 46| 

Genoa 43| 

Venice, Ital. Liv 27-60 

Malta 45 

Naples 

Palermo, per. oz 1 15 

Lisbon .40..40i 

(Iporto 50. .40| 

Kio Janeiro 50 . . 50| 

Bahia 59. .58 

Dublin 8 

Cork 8 

PRICES OF BULLION. 

At per Ounce, 

£• s, d, £, s, d* 

Portugal gold, in coin 0 0 0 .. 0 0 0 

Foreign gold, in bars 3 I 7 10^.. 0 0 0 

New doubloons .... 3 14 9 . . 0 0 0 

New dollars 0 4 lOj. .00 0 

Silver, in bars, stand. 0 4 11^.. 0 0 0 

The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 

Averaffe Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
of Duty, 35s. 8jd. 


Bread, 

The highest price of the best wheaten 
bread throughout the Metropolis and Sub- 
urbs, is lOd. the quartern loaf. 

Potatoes per Ton in Spitalflclds, 

Kidneys £8,0 0 to 0 0 
Champions 3 0 0 to 4 10 

Oxnobles 2 0 0 to 2 10 

Apiiles 3 0 0 to 3 10 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 

nr THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 


I Jan. I Jan. 

I 20. I 27. 

Wheat 54 3 54 8 


Rye - i34 
Barley 25 
Oats |]8 
Beans 33 
Peas l34 


8 34 7 
4i25 2 
6 18 5 
3 '32 0 

9I33 10 


1 Feb. 

Feb. 

3. 


10. 

54 

6 

54 

7 

34 

4 

35 

7 

25 

1 

24 

3 

18 

5 

18 

2 

31 

7 

31 

10 

34 

2 

36 

8 


Com and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from Jan. 23 to Feb. 17- 


Wheat! 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 


Malt 


English 

28,054 

38,293 

43,713 

229 

9,261 

5,059 

7,140 


Irish Foreign Total 

11,279 — 39,333 

1,989 — 41,282 

21,927 — 65,640 

229 
9,261 
5,059 

Qrs.; Flour 47,853 Sacks. 


Foreign Flour 1,000 barrels. 


Price of Hops per ewt, in the Borough. 
Kent, New Ij&gs . , .50#. to 84#. 

Sussex, ditto 45#. to 56#. 

Essex, ditto 00 #. to 00#. 

Yearling Bags 40#. to 56#. 

Kent, New Pockets 50#. to 84#- 

Sussex, ditto 42#. to 60#. 

Essex, ditto 00#, to 00#. 

Farnbam, ditto 00#. to 00#. 

Y earling Pockets .... 40#. to 56#. 

Average Price per Load of 
Hay. Clover. Straw, 

£. s. £. s. £. #. £. s. £. s. £. #. 

SmUhficld. 

3 0to4 *4. .4 0to4 15. .1 8 tol 10 

Whitechapel. 

2 18to4 8 . .4 0to5 0..1 8toll2 
St. Jameses. 

3 8 to 4 10. .4 0to5 0..1 4 to 1 16 

Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 8/ft. at 
Newgate. — Beef.... 3#. 2d, to 4#. 2d. 

Mutton.. 3#. 0 </. to 4#. OJ. 

Veal.... 4#. Od, to 6s. Od. 

Pork 3#. Bd. to 5s. 8d. 

Lamb...0#. Od. to 0#. Od. 

Leadenhall.^Beef . . . .3s. 2d. to 4#. 4d. 

Mutton.. 3#. 6d. to 4 #. 2d. 

Veal 5#. Od. to 6s. 8d. 

Pork.... 3#. 8 d. to 5 #.' 8 d. 

Lamb...0#. Od. to 0#. Od. 

0 Cattle sold at Smithjlcld from Jan. 26 
0 to Feb. 19, both inclusive. 

0 Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 

0 11,380 1,000 128,560 1,349 

HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 

In each Week, from Jan. 29 to Feb. 19. 

Jan. 29. Feb. 5. Feb. 12 . Feb. 19. 
s. d. s, d, e. d. t. d. #• d. s. d, s. d. ' s. d. 

Newcastle. ... 32 6 to 40 0 | 32 6 to 40 0 | 31 0 to 40 0 | 34 3 to 41 3 

Sunderland. .. 36 6 to 41 0 36 0 to 41 3 32 0 to 41 0 36 9 to 00 0 




ICCOtJNT OP CAITALS, BOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, lUSBRANCE AXD OA8-LIGUT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &C. 

% Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, * Change- Alley, ComhiU. 

(Feb. 1821 .) 


100 3 
100 10 
1038 100 — 

.M14,000f. IW 4 

1,200,000/. 100 10 


Canals. 

— Andover 1 

— Ashby-de-la-ZoucIi 12 

3 10 Ashton and Oldham 70 

— BasinKstoke Q 

2 Do. Bonds 40 

21 Hirniinfcham (divided) • • > • r)40 

6 Bolton and Bury • 100 

4 Brecknock & Auergavenny 75 

5 ('heliner and Blackwater* • 90 

H Chesterfield 120 

44 Coventry 970 

— Croydon 3 3 

0 Derby iai 

3 Dudley 68 

3 Ellesmere and Chester • • • • 64 

58 Erewash 1000 

20 Torth and Clyde 600 

— Gloucester and Berkeley, 

old Share 20 

3 Do. optional lioan 57 

9 (JninJ Juiiclioii 216 

3 Grand Surrey 68 

5 Do. liOan 96 

1 — Grand Union 24 

• 6 Do. Ixiaa 93 

\ Grand Western. 4 

t 7 Grantham 130 

» — Huddersfield 13 

1 18 Keiinet and Avon 19 

) 1 Lancaster 27 

) 10 l/ceds and Liverpool 28t) 

. 14 Leicester 300 

) 4 Leicester &c Northampton 

Union K3 

- 170 I xtugli borough 2<i0() 

) 11 Melton Mowbray 205 

■ ;k) Mersey and Invell — 

) 10 Monmouthshire *•••• hW 

t 5 Do, Debentures 92 

1 — Montgoiuervsliire 70 

- 256t.6Ne«th ' 420 

5 __ North Wilts _ 

) 12 Nottingham — 

) 32 Oxford 630 

) 3 10 Beak Forest 68 

) — Portsmouth and Arundel.- • 23 

. — KegenPs 2,6 10 

) 2 Hochdale 41 

r) 9 .Shrewsbury 166 

[> 7 10 ‘Shropshire 140 

[) — Somerset Coal — 

0 40 Stafford. & Worcestershire. 700 

5 10 Stourbridge 210 

. — . Stratford on Avon 10 

> 22 Stroudwater 493 

0 12 Swansea 190 

9 — Tavistock 90 

. Thames and Medway 24 1C 

0 75 IVent & Mersey or Grand 

Trunk 1800 

H 1 12 Warwick and Birmingham 22G 

0 11 Warwick and Napton •••- 210 

« — Wilts and Berks 6 

5 5 Wisbeach 60 

. 1 Worcesterand Birminghaipi 25 

Docks. 

6 — Bristol 1 

10 5 Do. Notes 

10 3 Commercial 62 

10 10 East-India - 163 

lO — . East Country 18 

so 4 lyondon 98 

H) 10 WesMiidla 168 


Birmingham 


County 


LiUrarjf InstiXtUims 


London Commercial Sale 












Bank Stock. 
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THE UON’S HEAD« 


The hopes which we allowed ourselres to encourage, on the ere of die 
publication of our last Number, hare been but too fatally fhistrated : — Mr. 
John Scott is no more ! — The public are so generally informed of the late 
painful events, and of their dreadful result, as to render it unnecessary for 
us to make any further communication or remark at present. Having been 
urgently requested by many of our readers to give a full statement of all 
the circumstances which led to the last fatal event, — we have but to make 
ki^own that a judicial inquiry is immediately about to take place ; and we 
are sure that our determination of remaining silent on the subject will be 
properly regarded. To those persons who have expressed a wish that a 
Memoir of the late Mr. Scott should be given, we can at present only say, 
that it is fully intended to publish such a Memoir, either in the London 
Magazine, or in a separate and more enlarged form. Nothing will be left 
undone that can in any way tend to satisfy the strong public and private 
feeling which this calamity has excited. 

We cannot better employ this part of oUr Magazine, than in promoting 
the publicity of the following address ; and we confidently trust, that this 
endeavour to render less poignant, to the Widow and children, the effects of 
a loss which is in itself irreparable, will not prove unavailing. 

o 

Mr, John Scotty whose recent death has interested a considerable wrtion of 
the Public, has left a Widow and Two Children, for whom he was unable to 
provide. By distinguished talents, as well as by exemplary prudence and indus^ 
try, he had only just reached the point where he had a near prospect of secure* 
ing the comfort of those who were dear to him. Some of his friends have 
thought themselves authorized, in such circumstances, to appeal to the general 
benevolence of the Public, on behalf of the helpless family of a man of ability 
and virtue. 

The following Gentlemen have agreed to act as a Committee to superintend 
the application of the Subscription, 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, MP. 
IKANCIS CHANTREY, ESQ. RA. 
REV. A. WAUGH, DD. 

G. DARLING, MD. 


HORACE SMITH, ESQ. 
JOHN MURRAY, ESQ. 
ROBERT BALDWIN, ^SQ. 
8. W. REYNOLDS, ESQ. 


Subscriptions will be received at Meiers. Coutts and Co., Strand; Messn. Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths, Manelon House Street ; Mesere. Herriet, Farquhar, and Go., St. 
James's Street; Mr. Murray, Alben^le Street; and Messn. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, Patemoster-jow .In Edinburgh, by Messrs. Manners and MiHer ; and Tbmm 
and Co. ; and in 01ai^w, by Msmts* Smith and Sonl.'' 

VoL. HI. * E 



360 LtiffCn Head. 

The embellighment in our next Number will be en engraving from Mr. 
Hayden's Picture of ** Christ’s Agony/ which that arrist has liberally 
allowed us to copy. 

We shall continue our SxaiES of Lmvo Authors ; and the next will be 
Ma. Ceabsx. 

The first paragraph of diis article will satisfy E. R. upon the subject of 
his communication. We should not> however^ satisfy ourselves at aQ^ if we 
did not express our perfect concurrence in his general remarks^ and our sin- 
cere admiration of the feeling which dictated them. If we were to express 
any opinion upon the subject to which he aUudes^ it would be one of the 
mopt unqualified ablioitence ; and this feeling in us is much streng^ned by 
the consciousness that it meets the sympathy of such an head and heart as 
dictated this very indignant and eloquent communication. A wounded spirit 
willj we hope^ receive some consolation from such lines enclosed m such a 
letter^ and we shall feel it a duty^ at once painful and pleasing^ to hnpart 
t^m« 

t^eSpCct^ and sympathise in^ riie feelings of C. L. On thC melsn- 
Aoly suhjerot he has chosen for his Muse ; but he must be aWa^e^ thct cir- 
AimstSmbes of a very delicate nature must restrain us at present. 

Au C. wiU find an wswer iu one of die foregoing notices. 

Mmttca'i Ode on Spring shall bloom in our Number on May Day. 

P'tndex seems very angry with Mr. {brougham in consequence of hfs Bill 
£(^r educating the people. If Viudex intended that we should insert his 
communication^ he should have written it in a character which was fci tome 
degree legible. His penmanship is a strong proof> that a want of education 
is a very deplorable thing. 

The' Two Sonnets signed Nemo^ we fear Would be read by JVemt and 
therefore must decline their insertipn. 

We are sdtry M.M. ecems to have ^o mnch cause to ^laiuent." Ve hii>pe^ 
however^ to ^ ber^ cV grieft toefeipty air in onv heit nubdMt. 

We ahall eudeiwoitr> if possible^ to ftrifce M. Il.'i ''fikiitat/ Wbm 
vwOtiHe serenading* 

Mr. Hartnole’s Poem has been received^ and we shall endeavour to select 
thm* atfmaasfiroaa it hour next The cfreumstdiicse he cOMiAuAi- 
eates are certainly not very favourable to a yotmg OspIrSbt; but Me sboidd re«« 
ntiember that perseverance may do much^ and there is a modest spirit in hig 
fetteiTjr which wt have seldom seen uiidccompanied by merit. 
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ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 


The compliments of the season to 
my worthy masters, and a merry first 
pf April to us all ! 

Many happy returns of this day to 
you — and you — and youy Sir— nay, 
never frown, man, , nor ^t a long 
face upon the matter. Do not we 
HMw one another ^ what need of ce- 
remony among friends ? we have all 
a touch of that same — you under- 
stand me — a speck of the motley. 
Beshrew the man who on such a day 
as this, the generdt festival^ should 
affect to stand aloof. 1 am none of 
those sneakers. 1 am free of the 
corporation, and care not who knows 
it. He that meets me in tffe forest 
to day, shall meet with no wise-acre, 
1 ckn tell him. IStultus sum. Trans- 
late me that, and take the meaning 
of it to yourself for your pains. 
Wiat, man, we have four quarters 
of the globe on our side at the least 
computaUon. 

Bui us a cup of that sparkling 
goosebeny — ^we will drink no wise, 
me^chdy, politic port on this day — 
apdlet (is trcnl ihe catch of Amiens— 
ad me— how goes it? 

Heneshsll he see 
OitNis fodhashe. 


^ Now would I give a trifle to know 
historically and authentically, who 
was the greatest fool that ever lived. 
I would certainly give him in a bum- 
per. Marry, of the present breed, I 
think I could without much difficulty 
name you the party. 

Remove your cap a little further, 
if you please ; it hides my bauble. 
And now each man bestride his 
hobby, and dust away his bells to 
what tune he pleases. I will give 
you, for mjr part, 

/ 

The crazy dd church dock, 

And the bewildered chimes. 

Good master Empedocles,* you 
are welcome. It is long since you 
went a salamander-gath^ing down 
Etna* Worse than samphire-pick^ 
Ing by some odds. 'Tis a mercy 
your worship did not singe your mus- 
tachios. 

Hal Cleombrotus ! f and what 
sallads in faith did you light upon at 
the bottom of the Meffitefranean ? 
You.warp founder, 1 take of the 
disinterested sect of the Calenturists* 

Geblr, my old free mason,^ and 
prince of plaisterers at Babel, bring 
m your'trowel, most Ancient Grandi! 


* He who, to be deem’d 

A god, leap’d fondly into Etna flames— 

+ — He who, to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leap'd in(p the aetu-. 

X ThehttilitaaiMitcgBabdo^tha 
Qf (hiiwasar***** 


voi/ilr. ' 


X 





YteteredUm to# mi mgr 

ri^t ^amon of tho mm* 

mreitb V#ilmyotir work»ifl re* 
member Herodotus correctly, at eight 
huadred million toises, or thereabout, 
abore Ihe level of the sea* Bless us, 
what a long bell you must have pull- 
ed, to call your top Ivorkmen to their 
nuncheon on m lew giOtmda of 
Sennaar. Or did ^yoti send up your 
garlick and onions by a rocket? I 
am a rogue if I am not ashamed to 
idiow you our Monument on Fish- 
street Hill, after your altitudes. Yet 
wt thln)c it somewhat. * 

What, the magnonimeus Alexan- 
der in tears ?— cry, baby, put its fin- 
ger in its eye, it shall have another 
globe, round as an orange, pretty 
moraet ! 

Mister Adams— 'odso, t honour 
your coat^pray do us tihe favour to 
rea4 to us that sermon, which you 
lent to Mistress Slipdop — the twenty 
and second in your portmanteau 
there— on Female Incontinence— the 
same — it will come in most irre- 
levandy and inmertmently seasonable 
to the time of the day. 

you look wise. Pray 
correct that error. 

Mr. Haelitt, I cannot indulge you 
hi your definition. 1 must fine you 
atmmper, or a paradox. We will 
have nothing said dr done syllogisti- 
cally this dayi Remove those logical 
ferms, waiter, that no gentleman 
« break the tender shins of his appre- 
IwnsioA stumbling across tiiem. 

Mastev fiCephen, you are late^ 
Hat Cokes, is it you?— ^Aguecheek, 
my dear knight, let me pay my devoir 
to you.— Master Shallow, your wor- 
poor servant to command.— 
Mmter Silence, 1 will use few words 
mmi yOtt.^-^lendeir, it shall go hard 
If 1 mga not you ih somewhere,— 
six will ehgross all the poor wit 
#tke oompattw to day^— 1 know it, 
Ilmowit. 

Hal honest It—, my fine old 
IjlbrartaB of Xiudgate, lime out of 
m thou here wgain? 'Bless 
% donblet, it is not over-new, 
dussadbare as thy stories what 
doit dhou flitting aboijt the world at 
4Ms rote?— Thy customers are ek- 
« mtti defiinct, bed-rid, have ceased 
to mi long aga— Thou goest Still 

canstittwh a.thlume or two«— 


CApril, 
thy last pa- 


Qood Grawifie 
Iron, is fiowiu 

Kicg Paa^, he is dead, 

AH thy IHends are Japt in lead — 


Nevertheless, noble R— , come 
in, and tdre your seat here, between 
Armado and Quisada, for in true 
courtesy, in fantastic smil- 

ing to ^y<3f, in courteous smiling 
u^n others, in the goodly omature 
of well-apparelled speech, and the 
commendation of wise sentences, 
thou art nothing inferior to those 
accomplished Dons of Spain. The 
spirit of chivalry forsaxe me for 
ever, when I forget thy singing Uie 
song of Macheath, which declares 
that he might be happy with, either, 
situated between those two ancient 
spinsters — when I forget the inimi- 
table formal love which thou didst 
make, turning now to the one, and 
now to the other, with that Mal- 
volian smile — as if Cervkntes, not 
Gay, had written it for his hero; 
and as if thousands of periods must 
revolve, before the mirrol: of cour- 
tesy could have given his invidioU^ 
preference between a pair of 
goodly-propertied and meritorious- 

equal damsels. • ♦ * 

a a c a a C 

To descend from these altitudes, 
and not to prptract our Fools' Ban- 
quet beyona its appropriate day, — 
for J fear the second of April is not 
many hours distant— in sober verity 
1 will confess a truth to thee, reader. 
I love a Fbe/— as naturally, 'as if I 
were of kith and kin to him. When 
a child, with child-like apnrehen- 
sions, Uiat dived not below the sur- 
face of the matter, I redd those Pa- 
rablet, not guessing at their involved 
wisdom, 1 nad moie yearnings to- 
wards that simple architect, that 
built his house upon the sand, than 
I entertained for his more cautious 
neighbour]; I gnid^d at the hkrd 
censuns pronounced upon the quiet 
soul that kept his talent; and, 
prizing their .rimplklty beyond the 
more piovidmit, and, to my appre- 
hension, somewhat unjhminine wari- 
ne|s bf th^il com^itors, I felt a 
hindUhesl, that' almost amounted to 
a few thost five thoughtless 

virgtesi— hiive^ never made an ac- 
^laS ft tgnck ahks# that lasted ; or a 
menMiipi 4halkintwered ; with any 



«1M iMkl not Mm ^tinetiiM tt <|te tto^flwiSllMr 

absurd in' their charaetm^ 1 ven#* er 

rate an honest ohliauity of under- end Vheadi^ idtn.Mtiie fkier the iesh 
standing. Th<i more Uughahle bluiw thereof/* vdiM are ctMutimfy 
ders a man shall commit in your ^ world's reoebred ^Ibols^ but stum 
oompanyi the more tests he gireth whereof the world Is not woitfat? 
you, that he wiU not betray or over- and what have been some of die 
reach you. I love the safety^ which kindliest patterns of our speoies^ but 
h palpable halhuanation warrants ; so manv darlings Of absurditjf, mi- 
4;he security^ whidi a word out of nions of the gomiess, and her wMte 
season ratifies. And take my word boys?— Reader, if you wrest my 
*fi>r this, reader, and say, a fool told words beyond their fair cOnstructhm, 
it you, if you please, that he who it is you, and not I, that are the 
haul not a dram of folly in his April FooL 
mixture, hath pounds of much worse Elii. 

matter in his composition. It is ob- ist AprH, 18S1. 


SWIMMING ACROSS THE HELLESPONT. 

Letter from tlie Right Honourable Lord Byron to Mr* Murray, 

Ravenna, 21st Feb. 1821. 

Deah Sir, — In the 4ith page, vol. from the European side was, that the 
Ist, of Turner's Travels (which you little Cape above Sestos was a more 
lately sent me), it is stated diat prominent starting place, and the fri- 

Lord Byron, when he expressed gate which lay below, close under the 
such confidence of its practicability, Asiatic caslle, formed a better point 
Seems to have forgotten that Lean- of view for us to move towards \ and, 
der swam both ways, with and in fact, we landed immediately be- 
against the tide ; whereas he (Lord low it.— Mr. Turner says^ what- 
Byron) only performed the easiest ever is thrown into the stream On 
part of the tasX by swimming with this pait of the European bank, must 
ft from Europe to Asia."—! certainly arrive at the Asiatic shore." This is 
could not have forgotten what is so far from being the case, that it 
known to every school-boy, that Lc- must arrive in the Archipelago if left 
under crossed in the nigh^ and re- to the current, although a strong 
turned towards the morning. My wind from the Asiatic side might 
object was to ascertain that tlie have such an effect occasionally. 
Hdlespont could be crossed at all Mr. Turner attempted the passage 
by swimming— and in this Mr. Eben- from the Asiatic side, and failed ; 
head and myself both succeeded— after five and twenty minutes, in 
the one in an hour and ten minutes, which he did not advance a hundred 
the other in one hour and five mi- yards, he gave it up, from com]^jlte 
mites — the tidx was rwt in our favour, exhaustion." This is very poSinlUe, 
on the contrary, the great difficulty and might have occurred to him just 
was to bear up against the current ; as readily on the European side. 1 
which, so far from helping us to the particularly stated, and Mr. Hob- 
Asiatic side, set us down right to- nouse has done so also, that we were 
wards the Archipelago. — ^Neither Mr. obliged to make the real passage of 
Ebenhead, myself, nor, 1 will venture one mile, extoid to between fhHe 
to add, any mrson on board the fri- and /our, owing to the force of the 
gate, from Captain (now Admiral) stream* i can assure Mr. Turner, 
MBthur8t,downwards, bad any notion that his success would have given 
of a difference of the cuiVent on dre me great pleasure, as it would have 
Asiado side, of whkh Mr. added one more instance the proofs 

speaks* I never heard of it till Bds its practieabfiity. — ^It is not ^pike 
moment, or I would hkve token die fhir in aim inf^^i that because Ac 
ot^ceurse. Lieut. Ebenkead's sole LMOdtr could not succeed, 

nothre, anAngitne also^ fox ssKdiigoiit Xnare are sdfi four instanoesontA* 

•JC5J 





eeta^t a ymag 

Mut Et^iilleaa^^iliidaa tnfo 

k^ wm in tte presence of huo* 
dreda witnesses. With 

regard ^ to the differeuce ci ^the 
eerren// 1 perceived none; it is 
fayoiurable to the swimmer on nei- 
thlor aide^ hut maj be stemmed bf 
{dunging into the sei^ a considerable 
way above the Opposite point of the 
coast# which the swimmer wishes to 
make^ but still bearing up against 
ia— it is strongs bujt if you calculate 
well, you may reach land. My own 
experi^ce, and that of otherit^ bids 
kne pronounce the passage of Lean- 
dor perfectly practicable : any young 
man in good health, and with tolerable 
skill in swimming, might succeed in 
it from either side. I was three 
hours in swimming across the Ta- 
gus, which is much more hazardous, 
being two hours longer than the pas- 
sage of the Hellespont. Of what 
may be done in swimming, I shall 
mention one more instance. In 1818, 


he tldnkalt ^y mferripg 

Hoppncr- 

•cattld not acouf atoly oicortpin, jt was 
«of course considerimleii ^ 

I crossed the Hellespont in pne 
hour and ten minutes only. 1 am 
now ten years older in time, and 
twenty in constitution than I was 
when I passed the Dardanelles, fmd 
yet two years ago I was capable ^ 
swimming four hours and twenty mi- 
nutes ; end I am sure that 1 could 
have continued two hours longer, 
though I had on a pair of trowsei>^ 
an accoutrement wWh by no means 
assists the performance. My two 
companions were also four hours in 
the water. Mingaldo might be about 
thirty years of age, ^cott about six 
and twenty. With this experience 
in swimming at different periods of 
age, not only on the sjjot, but else- 
where, of various persons, what is 
there to make me doubt that Lean- 
der's exploit was perfectly practica- 
ble ? If three individuals did more 


the ^ Chevalier Mingaldo, (a gentle- 
man of Bassano) a good swimmer, 
wished to swim with my friend, Mr. 
Alexander Scott, and m^rself : as he 
sepmed {mrticularly anxious on the 
subject, we indul^d him. — We all 
three started from the Island of the 
Lido, and swam to Venice. — ^At the 
entrance of the Grand Canal, Scott 
and 1 were a good way a-head, and 
we saw no more of our foreign 
friend; which, however, was of no 
cpnsequence, as there was a gondola 
to hold his clothes, and pick him up. 
Scott swam on till past the Rialto, 
where he got out— less from fatigue 
than chiil, having been four hours in 
water, without rest, or stay, ex- 
cept what is to bp obtained by float- 
ii|g on one’s back: — this being the 
condition of^ our performance. I 
uoutinued my course on to Santa 
CUiMra, qpmprising the whole of the 
Grand Canal, (bende the distance 
from theJLido) got out ^here the 
Laguna once more oiiens to Fushuu 
1 bad been in the water, by my 
waU^# without help ortest, and ne- 
ver toudUng ground or boat, 

Aom gad minutes. To dns 

and durmg the greater part 
ollkFeiformasice, Mr, Hoppner,tlie 
Clottsiu General; war witness, mi it 
k weU Imawtt a»ai^ 


than passing the Hellespont, why 
should he have done less ? But Mr. 
Turner failed, and naturally seeking 
a plausible excuse for his failure, lays 
the blame on the Asiatic side of the 
strait — to me the cause is evident. 
He tried to sWim directly across, in- 
stead of going higher up to take the 
vantage. — He might as well have 
tried to Jly over Mount Athos. 

That a young Greek of the heroic 
timeS/ in* love, and with his limbs in 
full vigour, might have sucaeded in 
such an attempt, is neither wonderful 
nor doubtful. — Whether he attempt- 
ed it or not is another question, be- 
cause he might have had a small boat 
to save him the trouble. 

I am, your's, very truly, 

B\iiok. 

P. S. Mr. Turner says that the 
swimming from Europe to Asia was 
Bie easiest part of the task.” 1 
doubt whether Leander found it so, 
as it was the return ; however, he 
had several hours between the inter- 
Tids^—— The argument of Mr. T. 

that higher up or lower down the 
strait widens so considerably, that he 
would save little labour by his start- 
ii^” oidy good foi* indifikent 
s^mmais.*^ A man of any mactice 
or sUU wSljlwaya consider «ie dlst-* 
aaoa, dimi the strength of .the 





ttreoib. If ^dBhumbeidkr amt tn^ratlf 
liad thcfaAt of croMiw at tbe imf« 
rowest pomt> in^aad of goniff imp to 
the Cape above it^ tre should have 
been swept down to Tenedoc. The 
strait is nowever not extraordinarily 
wide, even where it broadeita above 
and below the fbrts: as the fri^te 
was stationed some time in the Dar- 
danelles^ waiting for the drman^ 1 
bathed often in the Strait^ subse- 
quently to our traject» and gene- 
rally on the Asiatic side^ without 
perceiving the greater strength of 
the opposing stream^ by which Mr. 
Turner palliates his own failure. Our 
amusement in the small bay, which 
opens immediately below the Asiatic 


wat^to the hmd tor- 

lois^ .wldcbf^e Uixitf in on pur- 
pose, t asitbsy ampUbiously crawl- 
^ along the bottm : this does not 
argue any greater vjk>tence of current 
than on the European shore* With 
regard to the modest insinuation, 
that we chose the European side as 
easier,'* 1 appeal to Mr. Hobhouse, 
and Admiral Dathurst, if it be true 
or no? (poor Ebenhead being since 
dead). Had we been aware of any 
such difference of current, as is as- 
serted, we would at least have 
proved it, and were not likely to 
have givap it up in the twenty-five 
minutes of Mr. Turner's own expe- 
riment. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

Amid November’s chill and lonesome night. 

The moon sat high in mild and lovely light ; 

Unto the heaven look'd many an ancient eye. 

Hoar heads were bared— and wither'd hands held high : 
'Twas silence all throughout the midnight air — ^ 

Save woman's sigh,— or man's sublimer prayer — 

To shield the princely mother in her moan. 

And bless the world witb an illustrious son. 

• But long before day brighten'd through tbe gloom. 
Came horse and rider wreath'd with sweat and foam ; 
He pass'd and spoke not,^ — and he wiped a brow 
Where some dread tidings sat in drops of woe. — 

Soon in the porches and tbe streets were seen, 

Men with gray locks, old dames, and striplings green ; 
And moumfiil words were rife ; and in the ear 
Of youth, age spoke — ^tiil he wax'd pale with fear — 

For some had seen dread things at dead of night — 
Paul's holy dome stream with sepulchral light : 

Through the dark city shrieking m a throng 
The dead were heard, with wail and funeral song. 

Some saw a Form of mild migestlc air. 

Shake a gold circlet from her shining hair. 

Then diop two radiant tears; and upward sweep 
Through the third heaven, and leave the world to weep. 
Even while they whisper' d, all at once came on 
The voice of lamentation and loud moan ; 

From vale to cliy canne the sound, and shook 
A dread like doomsday— through ^ach heart it Strook ; 
Veil'd virgins^wept, and tears wet all their way ; 

]^ch eld man bid his face and audibly did pray. 

Now there came to me— one whose furrow'd cheek 
Was wet^with tears ; too full his heart to speak. 

Upon my head he laid his andent hand 

And soWd aloud, and'shook drops on the sand ; 

My son," he said^but eveik w&b on his tongue 
The death of my ioved^lovdy^Princess, hung,^ 

He' shbde his patriarch kMbks, andmute^pass d by;-^ ^ 
He could not name the^name he loved so tenderly^ 



m 






Cifti were bjm #t>(ir*eMie xeel^ 

Glitd Vhouts were meft> aadclao^or samtenteius. 
There swe^t the proud steed^wmte winter enow^ 
And the hrudm'd wine-cups to the light did ^low.^ 
Ahi who could deetu that men woufi weep thie mom 
O’er his high hope8>— and Britain's beauty shorn I 

Shrouded ^e lay--4ike one in i^umber deep^-**- 
And one .stood by whose sadness knew no fleep : 

1 got one glance but of hq: forehead £ur> 

Her templ^ white^ and her long clustering hair : 
Peath from her living charm^ no lustre took ; 

Her meek bright spirit 'luniined still her Iook» 

Too lovely vw she and too good and fa^r 
For dwelling^out of heaven^ and breathing mortal air. 
When this head's hoar^ and 1 shall hall 
In yon blue vault some ne^ and shining star^ « 

I’ll deem 'tis she in saintly splendour comeat 
To shine on Britain in the hour of gloom ; 

In every eye she was as light of heaven,— 

The drop of dearest blood unto our bosoms given. 

This is no time thy gentle deeds to sing, 

Thy smiles to woo — to want thy ministring ; 

To sing this isle’s proud hope— and call it mine*— 

Of being ruled by a brave race of thine. 

Thou’rt pass’d like a bright vision— and we seeih 
Like men whom sorrow wakes from a sweet dream ; 
From a sweet dreabi we wake, and think and mourn 
On what is gone^ and never can return. 

There is a niower, whose meek and modest hue 
Shuns the gay sun, to smile mid twilight dew. 

Spreads its green leaf in gladness, giving far 
Its chaste pure bosom to the steadfast star ; 

This small faj^ flower, far sweeter than those born 
In gold^ fragrance to the sun at m^rn, 

Showing its blossom to the lark alone. 

Is emblem meet of our lamented One — 

In whom, thou, l^i^ce ! hadst from thy bosom riven 
As much of loveliness as earth can yield to heaven. 

'Tis not, young Prince, to thee alone is doom'd 
To mourn o’^er blasted hope, or love entomb'd: — 
Where grass grows green, or golden grain can glow. 
From burning deserts to the eternal snow. 

From pathless mountain to the spicy vale. 

Where birds can soar, or British emps can sail,— 
From shepherd’s shealing to the s^u&tut^d stone 
Of tower and temple— sul ie wall ana moan. 

A cry is heard among the mighty ones. 

The good, the gf eat^ who keep, qt counsel t&ijones : 
For the wide world has found a theme which seeks 
Sighs ftim all hearts, and tears from cheeks. 

The cold sun sinks in the sold west ; and s^e 
Iti gWh^erioK gold fades fast from t^er and tree ; 
The psomiiaiqi, and haa ahWady giv'^ 

Her s^herlpllvar to the earth and heaven ; 

Bach statH and kiimm's sight saemt dlda,— ' 
Pale as Ui^satf^k mlU and mouri^ 



The pomp » n^-nthroi 


jeadB are bare ; 
ig^r flames, 

•1L 


And ruitic*a sobs wi^b Kfcb^bto'dames. 

This regal city has flung ^ly out 
Her worth ana beauty<*-not with song and shout. 
But with a sadden'd eye that Ipyfs tp aeek^ 

The ground, and with a paleness of the cheek. 
Temple and tOwer and palace peal around 
A holy note— a alow and solemn sound. 


Far from the scene where star and torddlght show 
Nobles in tears, and majesty in woe, 

He^who presumes in this sad theme to fling 
His rustic hand o'er an untutor'd string. 

Apart and lonely as his days have flown 
Mute and inglorious-^nameless an^. unknown — 

He too will wail ; and sadly will he call 
His loved one near by his lone cottage wall-*— 

No lights to 'lumine him— but those which cheer 
An angel's visit— should one visit here. 

He too will ponder on a tender theme — 

Life's passing pageant*— Hope's deceiving dream — 

Virtue and sweetness, to our glad isle given. 

Flown like the dew on the lark's wing to heaven. — 

Mild maiden majesty fled like the beam 
Of the moist star upbn the troubled stream. 

While heaven and earth give sign that God has trust 
Of as much sweetness as death sweeps to dust. 

Rude though his verse be — though it lacks the might 
Of tender Campbell, — or Scott's glowing flight, — 

Rogers's elegance, — the feeling strong 
Of Byron's lay, — or Southey's noble song,— 

Though he be none of these, at whose high call 
Wealth showers her gems, and gifts of fortune fall, — 
Who come abroad in pomp, and pall, and stand 
Wi^h princes and the proud ones of the land 
Yet he is one for this sad theme who brings 
A grief as tender as the babe's heart-strings,— 

Can drop as true a tear, as warmly call 
To heaven, as can the mightiest of them all, 

I'o bless his country, and her kingly line. 

And make them like yon stars— bright, lasting, and divine. 


SONNET. 

BT CBABI.SS LAMB. 

They talk of time, and of time's g^ing yoke. 
That like a millstone on man's mind doth press^ 
Which only works and business can redress: 

Of divine Leisure such foul lies are ^oke. 
Wounding her fair gifbs with calumnious stroke. 
But mfoht I,, fed wf(h silent meditation, 

Assofled kye ftom that flend Occupation— 
/p^prcWwor, whiph my spiflts hajbh broke— 
I'd drink, of tbne'e Vioh ci#p, and never surfeit— 
¥ling in more days than went to make the gem. 
That crowned the white tpp^df Metbusatem^ 
Yea oa my we^k n^qk takes and never fc^ifdt^ 
ti^ AHm l^e^ring vf ^ ddpty m, .. ' 

The heaven*sweet burtheii«of etermty. 







M OP $M^9t» 


fnpns of senae (o^ iSniSf m 
callecl) ^ve them^dveft 0m 

unwarrantable airs orer the tett ot 
the world. If we examine the Ids-^ 
tory of we ahail find that 

the greatest absurdities have been 
most strenuously mdntained by these 
very persons^ wno give themselves 
out as wiser than every body else. 
The fictions of law> the quibbles of 
school divinity, the chicanery of po^ 
litics, the mysteries of the Cabbala^ 
the doctrine of Divine Right, and 
thd secret of the philosopher's stouej 
— all the grave impostures that have 
been acted in the World, have been 
the contrivance of those who set 
for oracles to their neighbours. 
The learned professions alone have 
propagated and lent their counte* 
nance to as many perverse contra* 
dictions and idle fmlacies, as have 

S uzzled the wits, and set the ere* 
ulous, thoughtless, unpretending 
part of mankind together by the 
ears, ever since the distinction be- 
tween learning and ignorance sub- 
sisted* It is the part of deep pro- 
fessors to teach others what they 
do not know themselves,* and to 
prove by infallible ruks the truth of 
any nonsense they happen lio take 
in their heads, or chuse to giVe out 
to amuse the gaping multitude. 
What every one fdt and saw for 
himadif’—the obvious dictates of com^ 
mon sense and humanity — such su- 
perficial studks as these afibrded 
a very insufficient i^ld for the ex- 
ercise of reason ana abstruse ptii- 
losophy, in the view of ^^the de- 
muVe, grave-looking, spring-nailed, 
vetvet-pawed, grwn-eyed" despis- 
ers of popular opinion ob- 


to discover what iu>^ be known, 
and to mabiidh umt copld he of no 
usUj if It wei^ Henbo oOe age is 
in pulfihg down what an- 


Neatest proof of wladom is to 

tie 

been h* V 

our l^decessbrs. It t66k ages of in* 


genuity, of sophistry, and learnings to 
meorpotarte the Aristotelian, or scho* 
lastic philosophy into a complete 
system of absurdity, -applicable to 
all questions, and to ^ the pur- 
poses of li£^ : and it has taken two 
centuries of metsjphysical acuteness, 
and boldness of inquiry, to take to 
pieces the cumbrous, disproportion- 
ed edifice, and to convert uie ma- 
terials to the construction of the mo- 
dem French jAihsophj^y by means of 
verbal logic, self-evident proposi- 
tions, and undoubtoA^loms — a phi- 
losophy just as remote from truth 
and nature, and setting them equally 
at defiance. What a number of 
parties and schools have we in me- 
diedUe, — all noisy and dogmatical, 
ana agreeing in nothing but contempt 
and reprobation of each other!— 
Again, now many sects in religion, 
—all confident ot being in the right, 
able to bring chapter and verse in 
support of every doctrine and tittle 
of belief, all ready to damn and ex- 
communicate one another ; yet only 
' one, out of all these pretenders to 
superior wisdom and infallibility, can 
be right : — the coiiclusions of all the 
others, drawn with such laboured 
accuracy, egnd supported with such 
unfimclung constancy and solemn- 
ity, are, and must be, a bundle of 
heresies and errors ! How many idle 
schemes and intolerant practices have 
taken their rise from no better a 
foundation than a mystic garment, 
a divining-rod, or Pythagoras's gold- 
en thigh I — When Baxter, the cele- 
brated controversial divine, and Non- 
conformist Minister, iu the reign of 
Charles 11* went to preach at Kid- 
derminster, ^ legul^ly every Sun- 
day insisted mm the pulpit that bap- 
tism was necessary to salvation, 
and rpundly asserted, that Hell 
was paved with infanta' skulls." This 
rousra the todignation of the poor 
women of Aid^nntnater so much, 
that they were inclined to nelt their 
preacher as he passed along the 
streets. His zeal, however, was as 


grekt as and learning end 
his eloquence ^greatei^ j and he pour- 
ed Oi^^sqch torrents of texts upon 



thm^ilndffuchaulkcrttieifrdm grave and toiift»icm> and collMod df d^ 
i;^uneils and piou6 divines, thSi librd^)doWs> it loses grouil^ 

podr women were defeated, and as it rose, century by centu^^ ii 
forced, with tears in their eyes, to tsien to j^eeeS' by timid friends add 
Surrender their natural feeKngs and determineafcesitottersaUd falls, ana 
tinenlightened convictions to the not a fragment of H left upon 
proodi from reason add *^ripttttc, enotheri A text of Scripture or a 
iVhich they did not knoV hoW to passage, in ecclesiaStfdal ^history Is 
answer. Yet these untutored, un- for ohe whole century ^^tdnftotati 
sophisticated ’dictates Of nature and ters, to very rags,** and 
instinctive affection have, in their and fbUght for, as mahlthxning 
turn', triumphed over all the pride of doctrine of the ' true and eatikoll^ 
casuistry, and merciless bigotry of ehtirch; in the next century' afler 
Calvinism. We hear it said, that that, the whole body of the 
the Inquisition would not have been ed dergy, Lutherans, Calvin&tS> 
lately restored in Spain^r but for the Arminians, get hold of it, Vrrest it * 
infatuation and prejudices of the po- out of the hands of their adversaries} 
palace. That is, after power and and twist and torture it in a thousand 
priestcraft have lieen instilling thd^ different ways, to overturn the abo** 
poison of superati^n and chielty minationsof Anti-Christ; in the third, 
mto the minds of the people for cen- a great cabal, a clamour, a noise like 
turies together, hood-winking their the confusion of Babel, jealoUsiesi^ 
uriderstandings, and hardening every feUds, heart-burnings, wars in cotin^ 
feeling of the heart, it is made a tries, divisions hi families, schisms 
taunt, and a triumph over this very in the church, arise, because this text 
people (so long the creatures of the has been thought to favour a lax 
goveniment, carefully moulded by interpretation of an article of faith, 
them, like clay in the potter s hands, necessary to salvation ; and in the 
into vessels not of honour, but of fourth century from the time the 
dishonour! that their prejudices and question began to be agitated witti 
niisguidea zeal are the only obstacles so much heat and fbry, it is dia- 
that stand in the way of the adop- covered that no such text existed 
tion of more liberal and humane in the genuine copies. Yet all and 
principlefS. The engines and esta- each of these, popes, councils, 
hlishments of tyranny, however, are thers of the church, reformed lead<^ 
the w^ork of cool, plotting, specious eis, Lutherans, Calvinists, indepen- 
heads, and not the spontaneous pro^- dents, presbyterians, sects, schisms, 
duct of the levity and rashness of clergy, people, all believe that their 
the multitude. It is a work of time own interpretation is the true sense, 
to reconcile them to such abomina- that, compared with this fabricated 
ble and revolting abuses of power and spurious faith of theirs, the 
and authority, as it is a work of time pillar'd firmament is rottenness, and 
to wean them from their monstrous earth's base built on stubble ; 
infatuation.* We may trace a spe* and are so flir from being dispose 
culative absurdity nr pFactfcal to treat the matter lightly, or to 
enormity of this kind into its tenth suppose it possible that they do not 
or fifteenth century, supported story proceed on solid and indubitable 
above stoiy, gloss upon gloss, till it grounds in every contradiction they 
mocks at. Heaven and tramples upon run into, that they would hand eWer 
earth, propped Up on decrees, and to the civil power, to be consigned 
councils, and synbds, and appeals to to prison, to the galleys, or the stake 
popes, and cardinals, and tatliirs of (as ft happened) any one who doubi<» 
the church (all grave, retereOdmen!) ^ ed for a single instant that they were 
ydth the regiilor clergy, and "peo^ people of sense, gravity, and wk* 
pie at theit inde battliw ili>r it, and dom* Sen^ (that is, that sort of 
others below (schlamk^s and here- sense which consists in preteh^n and 
tica) oppugning it; till in-fhc din, a claim to supertority) is shown; nc^ 
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a hotwithstioiduig^ that dds sophistical spology fVr the Ratotaddn of ih4 

8paraifti4tt<miStti(mt, with the irevSnlon of toverdgtl poker into kio^ hands W«a Mio 
and sp^ioUs. -The |ibwer 'ha^ once more reveled mto the hands Of an abused 
and i& MtuSidoa has hSin abhUshedk * . ' ^ 










, greater Pm% ^ 
3A«iid tbeeonaequeii^au*# 
who proftw to settle points 
the reachof the vulgar; nay, 
tp spereafie ibe a^lhority or such 
^rsons, tha utcaost stress must b? 
Md 0 % the most fHTolous as well as 
h qi^tlons, and the mo^t nur 
oqnaciqnmw al^urdities have alnravs 
^ tho stputest sticklersi and the 
xpp§p npinerotts victims. The afifec* 
tpii^ of sense sq far^ thei^ has given 
(prj^ to more folly, and done more 
miac^ia^ ti^n any one thinff else. 

Slence wa may perhaps be able to 
9 i»^gn one reason, why those arts which 
dp not undertake to unfold mvsteries 
and inculcate dcgmas, generally shine 
Q^t at first with full lustre, because 
i^y start from the 'vantage ground 
m ^ture, and are not buried under 
the dust and rubbish of ages of per- 
verse prejudice. Biblical critics were 
^longtime at work to strip popery 
c^her finery,midfiedup, as she was, 
in. the formal disguises of interest 
opde, and bigotry. It was like peel- 
ing off the coats of an onion, which 
is a wprk of time and patience. Ti- 
lled qn the other hand^ (which we 
gl^tm^nt painters are sometimes 
l&azed at) saw the colour of the 
iddn at once, without any intellec- 
tqaJ film spi^^nd over it ; Raphael 
fluted the actions and passions of 
men, without any indirect process, 
as he found them. The fine arts, 
fsiph as painting, which reveals the 
of nature; and poetry, which 
paints the heart of man, are true and 
upsoi^tipated, becafise they are 
conversant with r^ objects, and be- 
cause they arc cultivate for amuse- 
ment wiilhout any further view or lu^ 
feieuee ; and please by the truth of 
Umtatien omly- Yet ypur propie of 
in all age»i have made a pornt 
of lpppthig.the arts of painting, mu# 
apd poe^j as fitvmous, efiemi# 
iKdi wortUpiBa> as appeiding to 
ppnfimont jand fancy alone, and ^ 
Vjf^hrmg ^ or principle, 

.bsmuife *af aitedad them noscw^ 
— ^ w /pmno^ 

ng up thi^ owa blind# 
y, af the mfasure of 

And. thft fltaadArd Oi 

, .vw^^ 

by with natum, that is, with 


^at:meaaina)Umaia8tr^va, It 
is nature moralising and saeaHh^for 
us: inasmuch as, by shewing ue 
things as they are, it implicitly 
teaches us what they ought to be ; 
and the grosser feelings, by passing 
through tne strainers of this imagi- 
nary, wide-extended experience, ao 
quire an involuntary tendency tp 
mghef otgects.— Shakespear was, in 
thu scaose, not only one oi the great- 
est poets, but one of the greatest 
morslists that we have. Those who 
read him are the happier, better, and 
wiser for it. No one (that 1 know 
of) is the happier/ 'better, or wiser 
for reading Sh^ey's Prometheus 
Unbound^ ^ne thing is that nobody 
reads it. ' And the reason for one or 
both is the same, that he is not a 
poet, but a sophist, a theorist, a con- 
troversial writer in verse. He gives 
us for representations of things^ 
rhapsodies of words. He does not 
lend die colours of imagination and 
the ornaments of style to the objects 
of nature, but paints gaudy, flimsy, 
allegorical pictures on gauze, on the 
cobwebs of his own brain, Gprgons 
and Hydras, and Chimeras dire." He 
assumes certain doubtful speculative 
notions, and proceeds to prove their 
truth by descrlbiim them in detail as 
matters of fact. This mixture of fa- 
natic zeal with poetical lic^tious- 
ness is not quite the thing. The 
poet describes whatever he pleases^ 
as he pleaseS'— if he is not tied down 
to certain given principles, if he is 
not to plead prejudice and opinion 
as his warrant or excuse, we are leR 
out at sea, at the mercy of every 
reckless fancy-mpnger, who may be 
tempted to erect an ipse dixit of his 
own, by the belp of a few idle fiou- 
rii^B and extravagant epithets, into 
an explusbre system of morals and 
pbilosoplw. Tlie poet describes vir 
vtdiy ioi individually, so that any^ 
general result fimp what he writes, 
must'be trom the aggregate of well- 
founded DEsdetders: to embody an 
abstract theory, as JIM were a ^veo 
part of aotual nabn^ l« m imperti- 
nence and anlnq^rum* Toe ebam 
hpa^gvqr. depends on the 
uqimi m fancy with reality, qn rts 
fludiugatafom thh toimm brqast; 
and vuthput tbi%^ its tumid efforts 







sift 


lAiBrM fewjMndciob^ than nfat mi 

iA[Oitli^e*^nato shewed to 

l»ti b jperson of fiigid Apprehension^ 
with Ato sevA^e, and beard of fiM> 
maleut/' when he banished the poets 
ftosn his Republic^ as corrupteis of 
laotids^ because they described the 
various passions and adections of the 
mind* This did not suit with lhat 
Procrustes' bed of criticism on which 
he wished to stretch and lop them ; 
but Homer's imitations of nature 
have been more popular than Plato's 
inversions of her ; and his morality is 
at least as sound. The errors of na* 
ture are accidental and pardonable : 
those of science are systematic and 
intolerable. Th^ understanding, or 
reasoning facul^, pesumes too much 
over her youn^r sisters ; and yet 
l^ays as mntastic tricks as any of 
them, only with more solemrdty, 
which enhances the evil. We have 
partly seen what right she has, on 
the score of her past behaviour, to 
set up for a strict and unerring guide. 
The haughtiness of hei pretensions 
at present, ^‘full of wise saws and 
modem instances," is not the most 
unequivocal pledge of her abandon- 
ment of her old errors. — To bring 
down this account then from the an* 
dents to the moderns. 

People of sense, the self-conceited 
wise, are at all times at issue with 
common sense and feeling. They 
formerly dogmatised on speculative 
matters, out of the reach of Common 
apprehension: they now dogmatise 
with the same headstrong self-sufS- 
ciency on practical questions, more 
within the province of actual inquiry 
and observation. In this new and more 
circumscribed career, they set out 
with exploding the sense of all those 
who have gone before them, as of too 
light and fanciful a textuie. They 
mdke a dear stage of dl former qpi* 
nions^get rid of the mixed modes of 
ptdudipe, authority, suggestion-* 
and bedn de nom, with reasmi fiw 
their rtue, certainty thdr guide, and 
the greatest possible good m a sifte 
qw inom The modem Panoptk And 
Ghreatomathic schod of reformers 
and reconatmetors of societ|[» 
pose to 4o It hpon endrely mechanic 
cd andScientmhprliidples. Nothing 
short of that wBl satisfy thdr proud 
prete^ons to wMom and gravity!. 
They poioeedby the rule and cons* 
pass, by logical diagrams, and none 


ihd' todeg fraM e eondhttlodb 
leave it& the taAto> dmey, and 
mehtof the 'to the admhora 

MnBurke’oBederdonson the Frendt 
Resolution. T%at is to them a very 
flimsy and super&cid performance^ 
because it is rhetOiicd and figurai^ 
tire, and thev judge of solidify Irr 
barrenness, of depth by dryaesS- ‘Hw 
they see a little tarth^ it, tnOf 
will not be able to answer It, or 
comiteract its influAnce, aid yet thal 
were a work of some importance to 
be done. They say that the propoiK 
dons are fdse, because the coioUrlAg 
is fine, which is bad logic. If l^ey 
do not like a painted statue, a dorid 
argument, that is a matter of taste 
and not of reasoning. Some may 
conceive that the gold, ^he sterling 
bullion of thought, is the l>etter for 
being wrought into rich and elegant 
figures ; thc^ are the only people 
who contend that it is the worse on 
that account — These crude projec- 
tors give, in their new plan and elew 
vadon of society, neither prince/ 

E alaces nor poor men’s cottages," 
ut a sort of log-houses and gable«» 
ends, in which the solid contents and 
square dimensions are to be ascer^ 
tained and parcelled out to a nicety: 
they employ the carpenter, joiner, 
and bricldayer, but n ill have nothing 
to say to the plasterer, painter, pa.* 
per-hanger, upholsterer, carver and 
gilder, &c. so that 1 am a&aid, in 
this fastidious and luxurious age, 
they • will hardly find - tenants fijr 
their bare walls, and skeletons of 
houses run up in haste, and by the 
job. Their system wants house 
warming: it is destitute of comfort 
as of outside show : it has nothing to 
recommend it but its poverty and nfja* 
kednesB. They profess to set aside 
and reject all compromise with the 
prejumces of authority, the allure- 
menta of sense, the customs of the 
world, and riie instincte of nature. 
They win make a man with a qua- 
drant, as die tailors at Laputa made 
A suh of doAes. They put the mind' 
into a machine, as the potter pum a 
lump of day into a mould, and out 
it comes, in any dumSy or disagree- 
able sha^ that they would hove it^ 
They hate sB grare, ornament, de« 
gance. They are ad&ted to 
struse scieiice, but sworn enemies to 
the fine artr. They are a hind of 
puriians in morses. Do you suffuse 



Hitt ikt Imaofdikstk H 

^ di9piite>!ii 

worship f Wehftvejiiu»t 
nihe Mote set of mooa^tA pbHosd^ 
piieri^ in our dB,y^, who eannot bear 
40 be^tezled with the sua of beauty. 
^Fbey ^are only half-alime. They can 
fikt&guish tile hard edges and de- 
aerminate outline of things; but are 
Sdike Insensible to th^ stronger im- 
pulses of passion^ to the finer es« 
ahnces of thought* Their intelke- 
«liial food does not assimilate with 
•the juices of the mind, or tiun to 
attbtie spirit, but ilies a crude, undl- 
vested heap of material substance, 
hegc^tting only the windy imperti- 
nence of words. They are acquainted 
W^th the form, tiot the power of 
truth : they insist on what is neces- 
sary, and never arrive at what is de- 
^h^le. They refer every thing to 
^utility, and yet banish pl^sure with 
'^dic pride and cynic slovenliness. 
•They talk big of increasing the sum 
^ human happiness, and yet in the 
mighty ^asp and extension of their 
Views, leave hardly any one source 
dirom which the smallest ray of satis- 
fftction can be derived. They have 
vm instinctive aversion to plays, no- 
.vels, amusements of every kind; 
.and this not so much from affectation 
Of v^ant of knowledge, as from sheer 
'hacapacity and want of taste. Show 
one these men of narrou' compre- 
hen^On a beautiful prospect, and he 
(Wonders you can take delight in 
what is oi ISO use you would hard- 
ly suppose that this very person had 
wntten a book, and was perhaps at 
the moment holding an ar^nnent, to 
prove that nothing is useful but what 
«pleasesi^ Speak of Shakespear, and 
•unother bf tiie same aiuiom<Uic school 
tell you he has read him, but 
rcould find nothing in him. Pmnt to 
^'Hogarth, and thky do confess there is 
laotiMstiiingin his prints, that^ by con- 
rtsaht, throws a pteasmv light on their 
•litepikm schemes, and tile iutare pro- 
gfrw^af sodety* Ono of these 
jpaKide«*philoaophers wenld tiii^ it 
^dtaiaiagemefif to compare him to 
jldp&tia : be landeshiipself as great 
as Aristotle was in his day, 
Jibid that the eWorld is imich^ wiser 
than it was in the time of Aris- 
ttotie*, Btiwotddisbe glad ^ live the 


writings on Acia! ihetituAsne^ thd^ 
postarfty Wtil know no more than me 
cotiteumorarks that io man a mad 
evareKtsted. * So little ws he know 
of himself or the world f— Persons of 
his dass, indeed, caqtiously shut 
themselves up from society, and take 
no more notice of men thw of anh* 
mals; and froih their ignorance of 
what mankind are, can tell exactly 
what they will be. ** What can we 
reason but from what we kno.w? '''r.-is 
not their maxim. Reason with thqm 
is a mathematical force that acts with 
most certainty in the absence of ex- 
perience, in the vacuum of pure spe- 
culation. These secure alarmists and 
dreaming guardiapg qf the state are 
like superannuated watchmen en- 
closed in i'^veidry-box, that never 
hear whdi tmeVes break through 
and steal.’’ They put an oU-slun 
over their heads, that the dust raised 
by the passions and interests of the 
countless, ever-moving multitude may 
not annoy or disturb the clearness of 
their vision. They build a Peniten- 
tiary, and are satisfied that Dyot- 
street, Bloomsbury-square, will no 
longer send forth its hordes of young 
delinquents, an aerie of children the 
embryo performers on lochs and ^ 
pockets for the next generation. 
They put men into a Panopticton, like 
a glass-hive, to carry on all sorts of 
handiciafts So work the ho- 

ney-bees”—; under the omnipresent 
eye* of •the inventor, and want and 
idleness are banished from the world. 
They propose to erect a Chresto- 
mathic sciiool, by cutting down some 
fine old trees on the classic ground 
where Milton thought and wrote, to 
introduce a rabble of children, who 
for the Greek and Latin languages, 
•poetry, and history, that fine pabu- 
lum of youthful enthusiasm, that 
breath of immortality infused into 
our ycuthfbl blood, that balm and 
cordml of our future years, are to be 
drugged with chemistry and apothe- 
cariw’ receipts, are to be taught to 
do every thing, and to see and feel 
<x^^>*^tiiat the grubbing up of 
Olegapt aria and polite literature may 
be foQowed by me mtematic intro- 
ductiim^of accomplislmd barborim 
and meidiaidca!Kqua^Kery« Such en- 
iightened genHsws i^tmld puU down 


*|iU/|einainingye«gr|of bis life, ayear Rtonebenge 'tot.bu}ld .nig^stlea,, and 
at »time at the end of the next ten would convert Westminster Abbey 
eealuries, to sec dfibct of ^ bis into a eentral Hduso of Coriection. 




Jl^UrpuId ba in vain to point to tbo» 
SRpbM ^IMOWO/ ' ^ y 

•* Slh^dig a dim, teliglou# iig^^ 

to touch theileep, solemn organ-stop 
in their ears> to tip:n to the statue of 
Kewton, to gaze upon the sculptured 
ihatbie on the walls, to call back the 
hopes and fears diat lie buried there, 
to cast a wistiul look at Poet’s Coro- 
ner fthey scorn the Muse I) — all this 
YTQuld not stand one moment in the 
way of any of the schemes of these re- 
trograde reformers ; who, instead of 
being legislatai*s for the world, and 
stewards to the intellectual inherit- 
ance of nations, are hardly fit to be 
parish-beadles, or pettifogging attor- 
neys Ut a litigated estate Their 
speech bewrayeth them." The leader 
of this class of repsoners does not 
write to be understood, because he 
would make fewer converts, if he 
did. The language he adbpts is 
his own — a word to the wise— a 
technical and conventional jargon, 
unintelligible to others, and con- 
veying no idea to himself in com- 
mon with the rest of mankind, pur- 
posely cut off from human sympathy 
pnd ordinary apprehension. Mr. 
Bentham's writings reqpire to be 
translated into a foreign tongue, or 
Jiis own, before they can be read at 
all, except by the adepts. This is 
not a very fair or very wise proceed- 
ing. No man who invents words ar- 
bitrarily, can be sure that^ he uses 
them conscientiously. There is no 
Check upon him in the popular criti- 
cism exercised by the mass of read- 
ers— *there is no clue to propriety in 
the habitual associations of his own 
mind. He who pretends to fit words 
to things, will much oftener accom- 
modate things to words, to answer a 
theory, \yords, are a measure of 
truth. They ascertain (intuitively) 
the degrees^ infiieetions, and powers 
of things in a Wonderful manner; 
and he who voluntarily deprives him-^ 
of their assistance, does not go 
the way to anive at any very nice or 
sure results. Language is the me^ 
dmpi of our communication with the 
thoughts of others* But whoever 
h^mes wise, becomes wise by sym- 
pathy : whoever is powerful, b^omes 
so, by making others sympathize 
with hini. To think justly, we must 
understand' what others mean: to 


know the^^^h of our thot^hts,«ww 
mu«t4rsp Aalkirfikceon olfa<^tniiidSk» 
There istifis psmlegb in thei^hf^n 
conventional styles as there was 
that of the leamed languages^^a 
man may be as absurd as he pleases^ 
without being^ ridiculous. His folly 
and his wisdom are alike a secret to 
the generality. If it were* possible 
to contrive a perfect language coft<« 
sistent with itself, and answering to 
the complexity of human afiairS, 
there would be some excuse for the 
attempt; but he who knows ai^ 
thing of the nature of language or of 
the complexity of human thought, 
knows tlkt this is impossible. What 
Is gained in formality, is more than 
lost in force, ease, and perspicuity. 
Mr. Bentham's language, in short, 
is, fike his reasoning, a h>gicaJ appa-4 
ratus, which will work infallibly^ and 
perform wonders, taking it for grant- 
ed that his principles and definitions 
are universally true and intelligible ; 
but as this is not exactly the case, 
neither the one nor the other is of 
much use or authority.* Thus, the 
maxim that jnankind act from cal- 
culation " may be, in a general sense, 
true : but the moment you apply this 
maxim to subject all their actions 
systematically and demonstrably to 
reason, and to exclude passion both 
in common and in extreme cases, you 
give it a sense in' which the princ^e 
is false, and in which all the inm- 
ences built upon it (many and migh- 
ty, no doubt) fall to the ground. 

Madmen reason.” But in what 
proportion does this hold good? How 
far. does reason guide them, or their 
madness err? There is a difference 
between reason and madness in this 
respect; but according to Mr. Ben- 
tham, there can be none; for all niefi 
act from calculation, and equally so. 

So runs the bond.” Passion is 
liable to be restrained by reasim, as 
drunkenness may be changed to so- 
briety by some strong motive: but 
passion is not reason, t. e. does not 
act bv tke aaroe rule or law; and 
theremre all that fifilows, is that meu 
apt (According to the commoivaebse 
.of tW thing) either from passioniOr 
reason, from impulse or calculation, 
more or less as circumstances lead. 
But no sweeping, metaphysical con- 
clusion can be drawn from hence, as 
i£ reason were absolute, and paatibn 









• nonentlijr fn the goeeminefit 
ef Ihe wotM. mple 1ti,tfenBy|H)^ or 
wrritere speaolattti on hunlen icdotie, 
fbrm trmnf )udmente couching 
them, beiDause they decide coolly^ 
moA ttt a di8l!aiice»<m what is detie in 
Wat and on the iipur of the oecaiiim* 
llakt ie not a machine ; nor is he to 
be measured by mechanical rules. 
The decisions of abstract reason 
would apply to what men might do 
if all men were pMloiophers : but 
aU men were philosophers^ there 
would be no need of systems of phi* 
losonhyl 

The race of alchemists and vision- 
aries is not yet extinct ; and what is 
remarkable, We dtid them existing in 
the shatpe of dee{> logicians and ea- 
lightens legislators. They have got 
wmenstruuip §or dissolving die lead 
imd copper of society, and turning it 
lofttre gold, as the adepts of old had 
n trick for finding the philosopher’s 
stone. The author of St Leon has 
re^sented his hero as possessed of 
the eludr vitm and ourum potabilif, 
author of the Political Justice 
has adopted one half of this roman- 
fib fiction as a serious hypothesis, 
maintains the natural immorta- 
lity of man, without a fipire.. The 
tauth is, that persons of the most 
precise and ibmial understandings 
are persons of the loosest and most 
extravagant imaginations. Take from 
tiim their norma k^uendi^ their lite- 
nd clue, and there is no absurdity 
Into which they will not fall with 
pleasure. They have no means or 
prkieiple of judging of that which 
does not admit of absolute proof; and 
between tlds and the idlest fiction, 
th^ perceive no medium as those 
artw who take likenesses with a 
madikie, are quite thrown out in 
their ddoulations when they have to 
rely rm. die eye or hand alone. People 
whoase accustomed to trust to their 
imai^tioiiB or feelings know how 
W to ffo, and how to ke^ within 
WWtaIn Mmita: those who seldmn ex- 
am theie faculties are all abroad, in 
a wide sea of < speculation without 
vnddwr or ce«g>asi, the instant they 
IsaXii the shbm of matterHrf-foct or 


dry seasQnkig, and never atop short 
of the last ^ipudity. They go idl 
lengths, or none. They laugh at 
poets, and are themselves lunatics. 
They are the dupes of all sorts of 
projectors and injpostors. Behi^ of 
a busy, meddlesome turn, they are 
for fencing whatever comes into 
their heads (and cannot be demon- 
strated by mood and figure to amount 
to a contradiction in terms) to prac- 
tiee. What they would scout in a 
fiction, they w<^d set about reaii- 
lizing In sober sadness, and melt 
their fortunes in compassing whst 
others consider as the amusement of 
an idle hour. Aetolpho’s voya^ to 
the. moon in Ariosto, they crmeise 
sharply as a quaint and ridiculous 
burlesque: ,1»ut if any one had the 
face seriously to undertake sudi a 
thin^, they would' immediately pa- 
tronize it, and defy any one to prove 
by a logical diiemma that the at- 
tempt was physically impossibieb-*^- 
So, again, we find that painters and 
engravers, whose attention is con^ 
fin^ and rivetted to a minute inveo- 
tigation of actual objects or of visi- 
ble lines and surfaces, are apt to fiy 
out into all the extravapnce anid 
rhapsodies pf the most unbridled fa- 
naticism. Several of the most emi- 
nent are at this moment Swedenbor- 
gians, animal magnetists, &c» The 
mhid (as it should seem) too long 
tied down to the evidence of sense, 
and u nipnber of trifling particulars, 
is wearied of the bondage, revolts at 
it, and instinctively takes refUge in 
the wildest schemes, and most mag- 
nificent contradictions of an unlimited 
faith. Poets, on the contrary, who 
are continually throwing off the su- 
perfluities of feeling or mncy in little 
sportive sallies and riiort excursions 
with the Muse, do not find the want 
of any greater or more painful effbrt 
of thraght; leave the ascent of riie 
highest Heaven of Invention as 
a holiday task to persons of mom 
mechanical habits turn of mind ; 
and the characters of poet and scep- 
tic are now often united in thr same 
individual as those of poet ansdprb* 
phet were supposed to be of eld-^ 

T/ 
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I itAVs ready with the deepest inte^ 
reity the very af^cting account iti 
your last number, of poor Perrinson 
the poet, who, by an unexampled con^> 
eurrence of untoward circumstances, 
was so perpetually defrauded of his 
Utorary reputation, at the very mo- 
ment when he seemed about to esta- 
blish it on the firmest and most last- 
ing foundation. " Mors omnibus 
oommunis:** — ^itis no use to regret 
his fate : and yet it is painful to re- 
flect, that there are so frwiiiscem- 

S f Maecenases to rescue brilliant 
ents from unmerited obscurity. 
Slow rises worth by poverty de- 
pressed,”— (Dr. Johnson). The fate 
of Chatterton has not operated as a 
warning upon the patrons of litera- 
ture ; mthough it must be confessed, 
that if in some instances — 

t'ull many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,— 
Gaay. 

yet cases have occurred in our 
times, in which genius has been 
brought forward from the humblest 
stations, and exalted to the very pin- 
uacl&of renown. To say nothing of 
the Bristol Milkmaid, we have 
Bloomfleld, the Fanner’s Boy; — 
Clare, the Northamptonslyre pea- 
sant;— Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, 
and others : to which list, (as 1 was 
alway partial to Oxfordshire, where 
I was bom,) I am happy to make 
the addition of nw own name, as 
Huggins, the Oxfordshire Toll- 
boy.”— Methinks I hear you exclaim, 
as was said of CartMnal Wolsey— 
i* How bis honour holds his 
haughty head 1 ” but I flatter myself 
t^t when you have heard my his- 
tory, and read some of my produc- 
tions, you will instantly ^mit my 
claim to this distinction. My father, 
8ur/«~besides being receiver of one of 
the river. tolls, near Henlej upon 
T^tnes,— kept two teams of horses 
for towing barges up and down the 
^Ver; and 1 occasionally acted as his 
aubafltutein both canacities, some- 
times remaining 'at the lock to re- 
^ve the sixpences; — sometimes 
li^of the front horse of the team to- 


wards Marlow or Beading. My re^ 
creations were swimming mid ^ling, 
in summer ; shooting and skatting, m 
winter ; and my hours of childhood 
were passing rapidly away without 
the least ciutivafion of th!^ mens 
diviiilor,” when Squire Woodgate, of 
Bffiaghara-court, accosted me one 
day as 1 was Ashing just above our 
io^. ^^What! my lad,” said tlm 
Squire, who is a peifect wag, as Well 
as a bit of an angler,—'^ are You 
Ashing for pickled salmon?” 

Sir,” said I, without a moment's he- 
sitation ^^fbr red herrings;” a re- 
tort, which in so young a lad, ob- 
viously excited his surprise ; and be 
pursued the conversation, for the pur^* 
pose of drawing out my talents, untU 
it began to rain, when I invited him 
into the toll-house. As my sister 
Mary, who is a good many years 
older than myself, is reckoned very 
like me, I ought not perhaps to say 
that she is uncommonly handsome ; 
but the Squire was so much occupied 
with my shrewd replies, that he hard- 
ly seemed to notice her* For the 
purpose of enjoying my conversation, 
he now became a constant visitant, 
paiticularly when my father was nh* 
sent with me horses ; and at length, 
determining that such promising ta- 
lents should not be lost for want ef 
cultivation, he oflered to send me, at 
his own expence, to the Grammar 
School of Marlow, which was of 
course thankfully accepted. ^ As 
Mary found herself very dull without 
me, he kkidly contina^ his vi^ts to 
keep up her spirits, and Anally gave 
her the management of a small farm, 
about two miles from the manston; 
which must have been a capital place 
for her, as she shortly after came to 
see me in a rich velvet pdisse,' with, 
a gold chfdn round her neck* One 
boy of real talent will often make the 
fortune of a whole family* 

^<The child’s the father of the 
man,” says Wordsworth, and at 
school, 1 soon began to exhibit indi- 
cations of those talents, which have 
since ripened into such exuberant 
profusion ^^.particularly in my bias 
for poetry. Pope attributed his 
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if K^Hisiyley'a po^*l^ ,wWc!i 
had baen ^ren to one of mi aehool- 
i^ow/hy Wagod^-mothaf, a^war- 
thy otd woman. We have att hkM 
d^JDv. Johnso0*e ^ftSlaph on th^dhieky 
and of Cowley’s precocious writing/ 
yet I question whether the eanaid 
and impartial reader wUl fihd any-> 
thiaff m their boylA productions^ 
much idore smart and {nquant than 
the foHowIngj which 1 wrote on Tom 
Su^vao, one of our school-fellows, 
who broke his arrri by a ftdl firom a 
rMive horse^ whi^ I had dissuaded 
kirO from mounting. 

CrioBA^ 

AlivTem« had my s^woe been tsk^, 

M prudently ssit was ilpolrea ; 

perchance hare saved your 

Apd Oot hare had your r^t am hroken ' 

The ^hig is every thing in these 
caoes« s^nd me point here was much 
at the time, yet I could not 
have been twelve years old when it 
was written ! I have no wish, how- 
ever, to disparaM Br. Johnson's or 
Cowley's youthful attemijts, which 
ctlhsinljr have merit in their way. 

was my capacity and applies- 
t!(l% in an unusually short time, 
I ^hwd loamt every thing that old 
VIhoent HarbOed, the masteri could 
teach tne ; v^hon the Squire^ having 
v^ IMly married Mary to his 
Gwaekeepet, sent word that he could 
no hmger for ray education, and 
i Was c^seqiiently taken home, I 
told my father candidly, that talents 
sudi as mine would be sacrificed al- 
tMpther, unless I had an opportunity 
olwplayiiig tbemin oneof the liberal 
pvefrsskm0> though, 1 certainly gave 
the preference to the bar, with an ul- 
tiittito eye to the House Commons; 
bht hsf was bhnd to my attainments, 
dcNif to my entreaties; and actually 
hqilfrd me apprentice to a saddler at 
O day and iitgiit> l^ut 
this is wondiWiHi strange/' mA 1 to 
' ^isiade^ to yoke the 
Ae 6atfle:~l; 
r dmught of Saddlng any 
^mfeef^J’bgasus; te<bfe jWldi- 

I imn I 


dttjt^ station. IrClaojrs 
fesdons feu at this period hfto my 
kand^ and X set about ’imkatiag^ ms 
Ittiitatkuu with such ardour, Uiat my 
master discovered me one day writ*, 
ing poetry, and in great horror mid 
consternation of mind, instantly can- 
celled my indmitures. Once more 
the world was all before me,'^'^4Hmd 
disdaining to return to my fethef to 
associate with brainless clowns and 
uneducated mechanics, 1 determined 
on supporting myself comfortably 
and re^ectafiy by my own litearary 
abilities, as Bowe, Otway, Chatterton, 
Savage, Dermody^ and other men ot 
genius had done before me. 

For this purpose, 1 took lodgings 
in a gartet m tills town, and as I be*^ 
gan to consider on what sutyect 1 
should first exercise my talent, it 
occurred to me, that it was absolutely 
necessary to fall in love. This point 
was soon settled. Sally Potts, whose 
father kept the White Hart, had al- 
ways struck my fancy, from her 
strong resemblance to an engraving 
of Sappho, in old Vincent Harbord’s 
parlour ; and in order to get into her 
good graces, 1 got pretty deep into 
me Inn-keeper's books, or ratlier into 
his slates, of which he had a fermi- 
dable row hanging up in the bar. 
Sally evidently enjoyed my sprightly 
ebufiitiofyi she smiled, tittered— 
did every thing but Idush; in the 
meantime, although thv White Hart 
was open to an that have Where- 
with to pay," (Goldsmith,) I found it 
could be very expedidously shut 
against visitants of a different de- 
scription. After one or two civil 
hints of my having been skied for 
above a month, 1 was plainly order- 
ed not to enter the house any more, 
unless I could show^p my score, as 
the vulgar fellow termed it— I could 
not eaccisim with flhenstone— t 

Whoe’er has tiaveUed life’s doll vound, 
Whate’er its stagm may have bten« ^ 
May sigh to think that ha hea feuod 
Iplii wauneft welfiome Stap hm^ 

For alas ! ** the Bttlo dw 
Tray, Bkubhe,^ ktid Sweememt; 
earned to balk 

Aa I could not pay tfea €iiii4ewp«ro 
b3t, l^rote a satiro on Him, ' wMbfe 



AMt(h>Bkgrafhy Jifhn 

.. io QflfbitW^and mem, that he tlriit & ftfmiUu' exertion of tnknt 
hdmwiilpped me the hext dky, a abled me to diare the £Ate'' oC lhat 
{Mn ^roof that 1 had hit him tnretty great man. 

hard. Dryden was cudgelled In Rose About this time I wrote dm f)K 

AHej^ ana 1 fhel dot a little ptoud^ lowlnglittle paatoraL*^ 

DAMOK A;SI> AUAVVAn 

One morning Cupld^ God of lovO; 

Fil’d to his bow his sharpest dart> 

And wander’d thro’ thb verdant grove> 

To shoot at some fond lovei^s heart. 

The Zephyrs fatm’d the blowing breeze^ 

And smoothly ran the babbling brook» 

As underneath the rustling trees^ 

Sate Damon with his pipe and crook* 

His fond Amanda’s much loved name 
He carved upon a willow’s rind« 

When Cupid seiz’d his torch of flame> 

And stamp’d it on his faithful mind. 


I need not tell you that myself and 
Miss Potts are shadowed forth under 
the names of Damon and Amandh. — 
Miss EmmetC an old maid of Mar- 
low, who reads two or three Reviews 
every month, and is, in fact, a perfect 
Blue, pretends that the thought in the 
first stanza, is in Dr. Donne ; and 
that the phrase, babbling brook,” 
in the second, is in Thomson’s Sea- 
sons. — Now I never read Dr. Donne 
in my life, ahd 1 remember that par- 
ticular expression occurring to me 
one morning as I was lying in bed. 
So much for Miss Emmett’s criti- 
cism I She can see no merit in any 
body’s wi^tings but her own, though 
I never h^faitt of her publis^g any 
thing but one Sonnet to the Moon, 
whi^ she had interest enough to get 


inserted either in the Gentleman’s ot 
Lady’s Magazine, I am not sure 
which. I do not myself attach mucli 
importance to my little effort, or I 
should rather say impromptu, for I 
wrote it one idle afternoon ; but it is 
certainly curious to observe, how by 
avoiding hacknied rhymes and trite 
modes m treating a subject, one may 
impart grace and dignity even to the 
most trming production. 

Having seen specimens of my 
epigrammatic and pastoral powers^ 
you may perhaps desire a sample of 
my talent for descriptive poet^, k 
vein in which mv muse has been so 
multifarious ana prolific, that the 
only difficulty consists in semtioil. 
As the shortest, though by no t ^ " 
the best, take the followings 


SOCKET TO AMANDA. 

Cynthia has hung her crescent lamp on high. 

The silver dew upon the fag-stones drops t 

With tinkling bell the muffin-boy goes by. 

And thriving tradesmen shut 'their silent shops. 

The bulky barges in the stream are moor'd. 

Their heavy hebnsmen hurrying to the hold ; 

While lighter lighters to the shore secured. 

Wait all the morning’s refluent tide is r^’d. > 

Round Henley’s Church, on plutny pinions bplme^ 

The bat and ovtrl career at night’s approach. 

And hark ! I hear tbe far-reSouiidi^ lioiti. 

And see the dust of Mumford’s^Gneltenham coach 

While I beneath Amanda’s ^^ddiV sit. 

With heating heetrt and half he^lder’d wit. 

This is a mere transcript fodm nature^ images are happfly selected, and the 
without the least 0txd>eUt8hinent, and fMpm* 

yet how striking it becomes, when the sion, bestows an additionil " grace 
VoL.in. .«G 
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upon the conc^eption. Further 
traeU woi^ be neediest^ as the par- 
cel accompanying this letter will 
eiFbrd ahiumant m^eriaia# were auch 
necessary^ for judging ef aiy poetical 
merits. The literair world will see 
with delight that I nave supplied a 
grand desideratum by executing that 
which Milton contemplated^ but left 
unaccomplished— an epic poem on 
the subject of King Arthur ; while I 
flatter myself that my domestic tra- 
gedy on the pathetic subject of Mrs. 
Brownrigg^ the apprenticide^ will be 
found free from all faulty unless it 
ma^ by some be thought too intense- 
ly interesting. Should you comply 
with the very moderate terms noted 
at the foot of each work^ you may 
enclose me themoney^ dkected to the 
Post-office here: 1 am not merce- 
naiy; it is my poverty, and not my 
will consents." ^hakspeare). 

Andaow, Mr. Editor, as both your- 
8elf,andyour readers, must be extreme- 
ly anxious to know some personal par- 
uculars of the new literary phenome- 
nen» I shall proceed to furnish them, 
alUiough I know the difficulty of the 
task-*^^ Incidis in Scyllam cupiens 
vitare Charybdin** (Gualterus). How- 
ever,- I shall observe Shakspeare's 
ipj unction, nothing extenuate, nor 
iiet down aught in malice.’* My 
countenance, as I intimated when 
speaking of Mery's resemblance to 
me^ishimdaome, and I suffer my light 
hair to fall in curls over my should- 
ers, so as to resemble the engravings 
of Cowley, who was particularly 
good looldng. My general health, 
thank God ! is very good. 1 am of 
a cheerful disposition, constant in my 
friendships, naturally benevolent, and 
I may say, constitutionally well dis- 
posed toward^ the whole human race, 
an assertion which I should scorn to 


circumstances, I am sometimes heed^ 
iessly chaiitablb »ihat 1 am a bad 
getter-up of a morning;— that I have 
more than once eaten to exceto of 
roast shoalder of mutton and onloa 
sauce; and that, according to Dr.. 
Johnson, I am capable of picking a 
pocket, since 1 occasionally like to 
indulge in a pun, provided it be ori- 
ginal and unpremeditated.— As for 
instance : — • Tom Sullivan, whose 
name I have already immortalized, 
told me one day, that my godfather, 
who had a clubfoot, had just died 
and left me ten pounds.— Egad, said 
I, I hope not, for 1 should be sorry 
to have such a Leg-as-he : and again, 
he was giving me an account of a 
man in the pillory, whose whole face 
was covered with eggs, except his 
nose. — Then said 1, if he were a poet 
he would compose the longest verses 
in the world— Versos Alexandriiios 
— ^i. e. all^eggs~and-d7y-nose,’^i de- 
sired him to repeat them to Miss 
Emmett, offering to bet ten to one 
that she would say they were in 
Swift,, or some other author ; and 
sure enough she fell into the trap, 
exclaiming with her usual sneer — 
" both in Swift ! " so Tom and I had 
a famous laugh together at her ex- 
peiice. 

You will have seen by my quota-' 
tions, that I am a good nnguist, and 
that in my reading I have ranged 
principaUy, if not entirely, among 
jthe lesf accessible departments of 
Ktetature. — Plagiarism 1 detest.— 
O imitatores, servum pecus I ” 
(Horace.) Such as 1 am I oner my- 
self to your notice, and to the pe- 
rusal of the public, satisfied that in 
the present state of taste and literary 
dlsceniment, neither of you can be 
long blind to the claims of 

John Huggins. 


make, if I did not believe it to be 
true, for 1 am .scrupulous in my ad- 
herence to veracity. Praise un- 


deserved is censure in disguise," 
(Pope); you may therefore be sure 
that mine id merited.— Ogni me- 
daglio ha il suo reverso," 8$y the Ita- 
ihm; and Rochefoucault observes, 
wj^ms usuel sagacity, "II n'app^r- 
tient qu'aux grands hommes dWoir 
des grands defauts." — Why should 
L ,tlimfofe, blush in admitting mine. 
JUi m cenjTesa that, fsoamdemg my 


Jffenle^pon- Thames, 

l%th March, 1821. 

Mr. Huggins’s bale is lying in our 
publisher's warehouse, and if he will 
send a cart for it, shall be delivered 
to his order.— Juaging from the above 
specimens, we doubt not, his larger 
productions are of transcendent me- 
rit ; but unfortunatelyshis terms are 
so exorbitant, that we nave no alter- 
native, but to decline the publication 
of his wodks.-^£n. 
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ATHBBSTONK’S LAST DAYS OF HERCUl^EUM* Ac.* 

This is, we beliere, the first ac- Aittottgst others went to the* as- 
knowledged production of a young sistance of hid friend Potj^nfafius^ 
writer; and, as such, is certainly who was then at StaibiW. The storm 
entitled to very considerable attcn- of fire, and the tempest of the earth, 
tkm. The subject of the principal encreased; and the wretched inha- 
poem is one of appalling interest. A bitants were obliged, by the cohti- 
jgreat city — situated amidst all that nual rocking of their houses, to msh 
nature could create of beauty and of out into the fields with pillows tied 
profU^on ; or art collect of science and down by napkins tipon tJieir heads, 
magnificence--the growth of many as their sole defence against the 
hges-— the residence of enlightened shower of stones which fell on them, 
multitudes-^the scene of splendour. This, in the course of nature, was in 
and festivity, and happiness — in one the middle of the day ; but a deeper 
moment withered as by a spell — its darkness than that of a winter night 
palaces, its streets, its temples, its had closed around the ill-fated inmates 
gardens glowing with eternal of Herculaneum. This artificial dark<* 
spring,” and its inhabitants in the ftess continued for three days and 
full ei^joyment of all life’s blessings, nights, and when, at length, the sun 
obliterated from their very place in Again appeared over the spot where 
creation, not by war, or iamine, or Herculaneum stood, his rays fell 
disease, or any of the natural causes upon an ocean of lava f There was 
of destruction to which earth had neither tree, nor shrub, nor field, nor 
been accustomed-— but in a single house, nor living creature ; nor visi- 
night, as if by magic, and amid the hie remnant of what human hands 
coufiagration, as it were, of nature had reared — there was nothing to be 
itself, presented a subject on which seen but one black extended Surface 
the wildest imagination might grow still steaming with mephitic vApour, 
weary without even equalling the and heaved into calcined waves by 
grand and terrible reality. The e- the operation of fire, and ihe^undu- 
ruption of Vesuvius, b^ which Her- lations of the earthquake ! PRny was 
culaneum and Pompeii were over- found dead upon the sea shore, 
whelmed, has been chiefly described stretched upon a cloth Which haa 
to us in the letters of Pliny the been spread for him, where it was 
younger to Tacitus, giving an ac- conjectured he had perished early, 
count of his uncle’s fate, and the his corpulent and apoplectic habit 
situation of the writer and his mo- rendering him an easy prey to the 
ther. The elder Pliny had just re- suffocating atmosphere, 
turned from the bath, and was re- Such is the subject which Mr. 
tired to his study, when a small Atherstone has chosen for his first 
speck or cloud, which seemed to essay — grand and magnificent, it 
ascend from Mount Vesuvius, at- must be confessed, but at the same 
traded his attention. This cloud time heart-rending and terrific. It 
gradually encreased, and at length is not exactly the theme wliich we 
assumed the shape of a pine tree, would say was either most natural 
the trunk of earth and vapour, and or most suited to- a young poet. — 
the leaves, red cinders.” Pliny It has none of those visions of love, 
ordered his galley, and, urged by and joy, and tenderness, which float 
his philosophic smrit, went forward before the eye of youthful inspira- 
to inspect the phenomenon. In a tion — there is nothing to warm and 
short time, however, philosophy gave interest the heart amid the play and 
way to humanity, and he zesdously flight of the imagination — its images 
and adventurously employed his are those of desoLtion^ its interest is 
galley m saving the inhabitants of the dreadful interest of death. Such 
the various beautiful villas, which subjects have been rendered of late 
studded that enchanting coast. — but too popular, by that splendid 

* “ The Last Days of Heiculancum,** “ Abtadstes and Panthea,” and “ Leoaidas/* 
a diamaiie sketch. By Edwin Athenfone, pp. 137* Baldwin, Cradock,, and Joy, 

Loudon. 
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Sao Aiherstones lA$i Days of Heroufancum, 


misantl^ope of poetry^ lyhose lamp> 
like his goblet^ seems made of an 
human ", and whose genius 
shines only hi a sunless world. We 
should be sorry indeed if such a 
style became universal— ^we should 
not wish to see genius altogether fly- 
ing from our fire-side scenes ; from 
those dear, and natural, and tender 
associations which constifote the bliss 
and anxiety of life to take refuae 
amid the shadows of the tomb or the 
horrors of the charnel house. Above 
all, we should regret to see a school 
so gloomy and so sad count amongst 
its disciples those who have, like the 
bard before uS, only just entered 
upon the spring-time both of poetry 
and of life: it is like deserting a gar- 
den of roses and of violets for the 
cypress and hemlock of a church- 
ard. That Mr. Atherstone has, 
owever, not only indulged, but 
rioted in such scenes of horror, we 
must admit, and lament while we 
admit it. We lament it because 
there is abundant evidence in the 
little volume before us, that he is 
not unread in the book of nature, nor 
a stranger to the tenderer emotions 
of the heart. The following passage. 
Which we extract at length, will 
afford, we think, a fair specimen of 
the author’s powers, both !n the pa- 
thetic and the frightful : — 

-There was a man, 

A Roman soldier, for some daring deed 
TbattrespassM on the laws (as spirits bold 
And young will oft from mere impulse of 
bk)^ 

And from no taint of vidousness, overleap 
The boundaries of right) in dungeon low 
Chain*d down. His was a nc^le spirit, 
rough, 

But generous, and brave, and kind. While 
yet 

The beard was new and tender on his chin, 
A stolen embrace had given a young one 
claim 

To call him father — 'twas a rosy boy, 

A little fidthful copy of his sire 
In face and gesture. — In her pangs she 
died 

Xhat gave him birth ; and ever since the 

Had been^is father’s solace and his care. 
IW day his rdsy-fellow and guard. 

He made hmi nximie diid^ and helms of 

aWr, 

And taught him how to use his falchion 
due 

Off lnh, to leap, to run, to lie in ambush 
dose. 

To couch hiM little spear—— 


At mem they rose together. In the woods 
At spring time to hunt out the squirrel’s 
- nest, 

Or of their spotted eggs, or chiij(>hig young. 
To spoil the timid bird8^.-ar through the 
fields 

Spangled with dewy diamonds, would they 
roam 

To pluck the gaudy flowers — or in the 
brook 

M^ould snare the glittering fry — or banka of 
mud, 

With m^hty toil tlirown up, throw down 
a^n 

For chiI&ood*8 weighty reasons. 

The jailor, touched with compas- 
sion for the situation of the father, 
had indulged him by the admission 
of this child into the prison during his 
confinement — 

and the boy, 

Thenceforth a frequent visitor, beguiled 
His facher*8 lingering hours and brought a 
balm 

With hk loved presence, that in every 
wound 
Dropt heahng. 

Such was the situation of the Ro- 
man captive, when this dreadful phe- 
nomenon burst upon the city.— Their 
subterranean cells” were no safe- 

f uard, for the “ thunders rolled a- 
ove and through the earth below.” 
The feelings of the father are very 
beautifully described. 

He had borne 

His sentente without shrinking, like a son 
Of that imperial city at whose frown 
Earth’s nations shook — and would have 
bid adieu 

To the bright heavens awhile and the green 
eai%, 

And the sweet air, and sweeter liberty — 
Nor would have uttered plaint, nor dress'd 
his face 

(That loved to smile,) in sorrow^s livery — 
But when he took that boy within his arms 
And kiss'd his pale and frighten’d face,' 
and felt 

The little heart within his sobbing breast 
Beating with quick, hard strokes— and 
knew he tried, 

Child as he was, to keep his sorrows hid 
From bis fond father’s eye — oh then the 
tears 

Fast trickled down his cheeks— hk mighty 
heart 

Seem’d bursting— strong, convulsive sob- 
bings choked 
His parting blessing — 

after watching for hours, nature be- 
came exhausted, and they slept. 
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SooaUi««torin 

Bunt foith— tlie lightnings glanced — the 
' air 

Shook -with the thunders. They awoke^ 
they sprung 

Amazed upon their feet. The dungeon 
glowed 

A moment as in sunshine — and was .dark — 

M^th intensest awe 

The soldier's frame was fill'd; and many a 
thought 

Of strange forebo^ng Jiunicd through hie 
mind 

As underneath he felt the fever'd eartli 
Jarring and lifting — and the massive walls 
Heard karalily grate and strain : — yet knew 
he not, 

While evils undefined and yet to come 
Glanced through his thoughts, what deep 
and cureless wound 

Fate had already given — where, man of 
woe ! 

M’hcrtf, wretched father ! is thy boy ? 
Thou calj'tkt 

His name in vain-^he cannot answer Uiee. 

The iinfortiitmte parent is again 
left in darkness, and tills the whede 
dungeon with his shrieks — all in vain 
— there is no echo but of his voice. — 
The description of his straining round 
the prison as far as the length of his 
chaih allowed, and of his convulsive 
tugging at the staple by which he 
was held to the wall, is very power- 
fully, but frightfully painted : at 
length jBL ^^.thiii blue light” rises 
from the earth before him, and shows 
him his child heaved just out of has 
reach by a shock of the eaijhquake, 
und killed by lightning ! 

A dead calm fell 

That instant on him — speechless, fix’d, he 
stood 

And with a look that never wander'd, 
gazed 

Intensely on the corse 

jSilent and pale 

The father stands — no tear is in his eye-^ 
The thunders bellow — ^but he hears them 
not : — 

The ground lifts like a sea— he knows it 
not — 

The strong walls grind and gape. The 
vaidted roof 

Takes Shapes Hke bubbles tossing in the 
wind — 

See, he looks up and smiles, for death to 
him 

Is happiness. 

Tliere is then a beautiful descrip- 
tion of all earth’s joys and wishes va^ 
nishing at once, or rather all center- 
ing in the las^ sad but natural desire 
to embxace even once again the Jifeless 


form that l^og now so near bkn, Is 
yet so fatidly, and as It seems irre^ 
vocably, separated— often 

— he strain’d with arm extended 
far 

And fingers widely spread, greedy to touch 
Though but his idol's garment. Useless 
teU! 

Yet still renew’d — Still round and round 
lie goes 

And strains and snatches, and with dread«> 
fuleries 

Calls cm his boy * - »' ■ 

Amid the convulsions of nature 
the melancholy gratitication is at 
length given, and a billow of the 
earth flings the child beside him— 
an embrace of a moment — 

And death came soon and swift 

And panglesB 

The huge pilesunk down at once 
Into the opening earth — Wails, arches, 
Hoof, 

And deep foundation stones — all npingling 
feU. 

This appears to us to exhibit no 
ordinary powers of description ; and 
we have selected it, because, sad as 
it is, it is the least sombre picturce 
of the whole poem. Its great fault 
is, indeed, that it collects all the 
instances of human suffering, not 
only mental but physical, which may 
be supposed to accoropany «© fright- 
ful a calamity, and presents them 
une after another, in a terrific and 
disgusting series to the reader. That 
such scenes are naturally described 
— chat the sigh and the groan are 
faithfully echoed, and the gasp an4 
the agony of corporal pain brought 
to the eye and ear with terrible fide- 
lity, is no excuse, in our mind, for 
their selection. Mr. Atherstone has 
all the merit of energy and truth ; 
but then it is the tra^ and energy 
of colouring, at which the very head^ i-> 
man of the Old Bailey would shudder. 
Is it possible wkhqut a chilling of 
the heart (we were almost tempted 
to add, a sickening of the stomach) 
to read die following ?— 

See there a head forth peeps— 
Thoughtful and calm it seems, though 
somewhat pale 

And lightly dash'd with iItTod— you'd say 
it lived 

And matters deep was ponderingl^ the 
eye 

Open and earnest seems emitting though^ 

• . .. ■— but .that fiat press''^ 
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BeiMftth yon mountain ]oa4-^l>at onca 

waaitimK 

Heart~lung^i)«flb:.r.i^ «n4 bone-^ 
to forai a man, 

Vow liea • sfinum jelly •^osAng dom 

And bubbling from beneath. 

This may be natural, but it is dis- 
gusting— it is mere, revolting, phy- 
ipicaj deformity without possessing 
an^ mental interest whatever. If 
such sulgecis become popular we 
shall expect to see the corruption of 
the grave in verse; and the dissection 
roopi robbed of its subjects by the 
piidnight resurrection men of poetry. 
T*he poet before us is capable of bet- 
ter things, and we hope and trust that 
be will in future be dissuaded from 
making his page a Golgotha. There 
are some passages, both in this poem 
and in that of Abradates and Pan- 
thet, which follows it, of fine and 
ez(|uisite description. From the pic- 
ture of morning, and the effect which 
it has on the animal creation, we can- 
not avoid giving the following ex- 
tract:— 

The antelope 

Stands singly on the edge of rocky height 
Precipitous-^ speck a^nst the sky — 

To gaze awhile on the vast plains of light 
And warmth beiow— then fearless down the 


steep 

Leaping und bounding, comes to browzc 
die grass 

OeHoioue in its morning dew, or drink 
At the clear fountain where it bubbles up 
Through the ^ean veated aoU'— or where it 


stws 

Like liquid crysUd glassing golden sands 
Along ^e plain so tranqufl and so pure. 
The desert steed is prancing in the strength 
Of youth and ffeedom, o"er the yielding 

Proudly he lifts his sinewy limbs, and rears 
His oiifling mane, and arches his strong 
ncei, 

Spreads hta broad nostril to the winds— 

tbeusnoisi 

Aildi loudly oeigMi^i wantons in the joys 
Of too young day.«,->Natuia i# all delict* 
And this if nature, and nature 
verv bnai^iiully pnintfd#-r-We could 
WbMt much to vremt our ftaderf 
"with the fine of Cyruf cming 
in the pomp of victory to contem- 
plate the dead body of Abradates, 
who now upon the earth 


Ley M a kindred.<dod— 

Fane's rapid peeefl draws 
The ardent wairier in nbi splendid ear 
Youthftil and strong and beauteous— with 
an eye 

Of li|^t— a brow af glory— and a voice 


Loud as war*# loazen ] 

And is thU he, 

This cold and pallid and disHgured corse, 
Is this the mighty one of yesterday 1 
It is — and Cyrus weeps.—— 

But we have only space for the 
description of Panthea, bending on 
the field of battle over the corse of 
her husband. 

AVlicre is Pantliea ? far across the vale 
In darkness and in solitude she sits 
On the cold earth — outstretch*d beside her 
fies 

The body of her lord, — and in her lap 
The pallid head is laid. Silence is rounds 
Save from a little rill^ the murmur soft 

And melancholy 

There, motioidess and vacant — ^with an 
heart 

Broken, and crushed, and withered, till 
the weight 

Of misery had brought its own relief. 

That torpor of the soul, when grief no 
more 

Can wake a pang, nor hope impart a 
smile — 

There sat Panthea — on her husband’s face 
Her fix’d eyes bent: there through the 
night 

Wretched sat she— and there she linger’d 
stiU 

When the grey morning dawn’d— she had 
not stirr’d.— 

She had not sigh’d— the cold fresh mists of 
morn 

Stood thick upon her, and her golden hair 
Studded with trembling dew drops. Like 
the corse 

She gazed upon, the deadness of her look— . 
Pale aQ a^Mnilptured marble, but her form 
Lovelier than ever artist traced, or thought 
Of poet or of lover (in his dreams 
Of more than earthly beauty) caught and 
lost 

In this situation Cyrus finds her 
and promises, vain promise, ** a 
monument of wondrous structure, 
fitting his renown.” — Panthea hears 
not, moves not— 

The day is for declined : 
The sundescendMhe chilly evening coroef : 
But yet Panthea has not moved— her eye 
Is open still and looks upon the corse. 

The chilly evening gale begins to srave 
Her golden tressca— ond (Amg the vast 
And dark'ning vale^ the mounful spirit 
sighs 

Of the departed day—^ 

A palanquin is sent to bear away 
b^y of Abradates^she remains 
atill immoveable, almost a statue— 
Down her fair dieek the tear that some- 
times fdl 

Was all that told of lifi- 
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Even this^ however, ceases, and at 
length the bearers " gently remove 
the corse, yet still she moves not. 
Then 

Gently the lovely mourner from the earth 
They raise ; but she is icy cold— her limbs, 
Her beauteous pliant limbs, are stiffening— 
still 

Her asure eye is iixM upon the earth— 

But is there animation in it — nout 
Panthea was no more. 

It is a pity that the mind, which 
could conceive an image such as this, 
should linger, and appear to do so 
with a kind of cannibal propensity, 
amid mangled corpses, ’* and 

gnawed bowels," and parted car- 
cases gushing out floods of blood" 
and grinning corses shrivelled, and 
shrunk, and black " ! ! ! Such sub- 
jects, we repeat again, are not within 
the province of poetry — few can con- 
template them without loathing, and 
none most certainly will dwell on 
them for pleasure. Even morals are 
not mended by exhibitions so abhor- 
rent and disgusting — humanity iii- 
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atinctively revolts ; and if the heart 
la touched, it fa also bruised by them. 
We speak thus to Mr. Atherstone, in 
the spirit both of friendship and ad>« 
miration. There are passages in his 
volume of great ^flmpUcity, and great 
strength ; and we deem it only a 
merited remuneration, for the plea- 
sure he has afforded us, to tell him 
where and why that pleasure has 
been mingled with any alloy. Wo 
could point out, if captiously inclin- 
ed, some minor defects, but they 
are both too trifling to be dwelt upon, 
and too obvious to escape the atten- 
tion of such a writer. — ^W e are quite 
confident, if this be a first essay, 
that the public will not suffer it to 
be a last : ami if it be not — if it be 
the work of a practised author, and 
that Edwin Atherstone** is, like 
Barry Cornwall,** only the modest 
disguise of a man of genius, we see 
no reason why he should not fairly 
avow himself, and soar in his own 
proper shape, amongst the swans 
of Thames." 


THE CONFESSIONS OF H. F.V.H. DELAMORE, ESQ. 


Mil. Editor, — A correspondent in 
your last Number,* blesses his stars, 
that he was never yet in the pillory; 
and, with a confidence which the 
uncertainty of mortal accidents but 
weakly justifies, goes on to predict 
that he never shall be. Twelve years 
ago, had a Sibyl prophesied to me, 
that I should live to be set in a 
worse place, I should have struck 
her for a lying beldam. There are 
degradations below that which he 
speaks of. 

I come of a good stock, Mr. Edi- 
tor. The Delamores are a race 
singularly tenacious of their honour ; 
men who, in the language of Ed- 
mund Burke, feel a stain like a 
wound. My grand uncle died of a 
fit of the sullens for the disgrace of 
a public whipping at Westminster. 
He had not then attained his four- 
teenth year. Would I had died 
young ! 

For more than five centuries, the 
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current of our blood hath flowed 
unimpeachably. And must it stag- 
nate now ? 

Can a family be tainted back- 
wards.^ —can posterity purchase dis- 
grace for their progenitors ? — or doth 
it derogate from the great Walter of 
our name, who received the sword 
of knighthood in Cressy field, that 
one of his descendants once sate * * 

Can an honour, fairly achieved in 
quinio Edwardi Tertii, be reversed 
by a slip in quinquagesimo Georgii 
Tertii ? — how stands the law ? — 
what Return doth the college deliver ? 
— O Clarencieux ! O Norroy 1 
Can a reputation, gained by hard 
watchings on the cold ground, in a 
suit of mail, be impeached by hard 
watchings on the cold ground in 
other circumstances — was the en-* 
durance equal ? — why is the guerdon 
so disproportionate } 

A priest mediated the ransom of 
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tlM loo raiorous Re^nald, of our 
house^ captlvcd in Lord Talbot's 
battles. It was a clergyman, who 
by his intercession abridged the pe- 
riod of my durance. 

Have you touched at my wrongs 
yet, Mr. Editor ?— or must I be ex- 
plicit as to mv grievance ? 

Hush, my heedless tongue. 

' Something bids me — ‘‘Delamore, 
hp ingenuous.” 

Once then, and only once-^ 

‘ Star of my nativity, hide beneath 
a cloud, while 1 reveal it ! 

Ancestors of Delamore, lie low 
in your wormy beds, that no posthu- 
mous hearing catch a sound ! 

Let no eye look over thee, while 
tliou- shalt peruse it, reader ! 

Once 

Henry Fr- 
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these legs, with Kent in the play, 
though for far less ennobling consi* 
derations, did wear cruel garters.” 

Yet I protest it was but for a 
thing of nought— a fault of youth, 
and warmer blood— a calendary in- 
advertence I may call it— or ra&er a 
temporary obliviousness of the day 
of the week — timing my Saturnalia 
amiss. — 

Streets of Barnet, infamous for 
civil broils, ye saw my shame !— did 
not your Red Rose rise again to dye 
my burning cheek ? 

It was but for a pair of minutes, 
or so— yet I feel, I feel, that the 
gentry of the Delamores is extin- 
guished for ever. — 

Try to forget it, reader. — 

(Signed) 

NCis Vere Harrington Drlamork. 


A QUAKER'S MEETING. 

Still-bom Silence ! thou that art 
Hood -gate of the deeper heart ! 

Offspring of a heavenly kind I 

Frost o’ the moudi, and thaw of the mind ? 

Secrecy’s confident, and he 

Who makes religion mystery ! 

Admiration’s speaking'st tongue I 

Leave, thy desert shades among, 

Reverend hermits* hallowed ceUs, 

M’’here retired devotion dwells ! 

With thy enthusiasms come, 

Seize our tongues, and strike us tlumb ! * 


Reader, would'st thou know what 
true peace and quiet mean ; would'st 
thou find a refuge from the noises 
and clamours of the multitude ; 
would’st thou enjoy at once solitude 
arid society; would’st thou possess 
the depth of thy own spirit in still- 
ness, without being shut out from 
the consolatory faces of thy species ; 
would'st thou be alone, and yet ac- 
companied ; solitary, yet not deso- 
late ; sin^ar, yet not without some 
to k^p uee in countenance ; a unit 
in aggregate; a simple in compo- 
site:— come with me into a Quaker's 
Meethig. 

Dost thou love silence deep as 
that ** before the winds were made 
go not out into the wilderness, de- 


scend not into the profundities of the 
earth ; shut not up thy casements ; 
nor pour wax into the little cells of 
thy ears, with little-faith'd self-mis- 
trusting Ulysses. — Retire with me 
into a Quaker's Meeting. 

For a man to refrain even from 
good words, and to hold his peace, it 
is commendable ; but for a multitude, 
it is great mastei^. 

What is the stillness of the desert, 
compared with this place ? what the 
uncommunicating muteness of fishes ? 
— ^here the goddess reigns and revels. 
— Boreas, and Cesias, and Arges- 
tes loud," do not with their inter- 
confounding uproars more augment 
the brawl — nor the waves of the 
blown Baltic with their clubbed 
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Boundfl— than their opposite (Silence 
her sacred self) is multiplkd and 
rendered more intense by numbers^ 
and by sympathy. She too hath her 
deeps, that call unto deeps. Nega- 
tion itself hath a positive more and 
less ; and closed eyes would seem to 
obscure the great obscurity of mid- 
night. 

There are wounds, which an im- 
perfect solitude cannot heal. By 
imperfect I mean that which a man 
enjoyeth by himself. The perfect is 
that which he can sometimes attain 
in crowds, but no where so abso- 
lutely as in a Quaker's Meeting. — 
Those first hermits did certainly un- 
derstand this principle, when they re- 
tired into Egyptian solitudes, not 
singly, but in shoals, to enjoy one 
another's want of conversation. The 
Carthusian is bound to his brethren 
by this agreeing spirit of incommu- 
nicativeness. In secular occasions, 
what so pleasant as to be reading a 
book through a long winter evening, 
with a friend sitting by— say, a wife 
— he, or she, too, (if that be proba- 
ble), reading another, without inter- 
ruption, or oral communication?— 
can there be no sympathy without 
the gabble of words r — away with 
this inhuman, shy, single, shade-and- 
cavem -haunting solitariness. Give 
me. Master Zimmerman, a sympa- 
thetic solitude. 

To pace alone in the cloisters, or 
side aisles of some Cathedral, time- 
stricken ; 

Or under hanging mountains, 

Or by the fall of fountains ; 

is but a vulgar luxury, compared 
with that which those enjoy, who 
come together for the purposes of 
more complete, abstracted solitude. 
This is the loneliness to be felt." — 
The Abbey Church of Westminster 
hath nothing so solemn, so spirit- 
soothing, as the naked walls and 
benches of a Quaker’s Meeting. 
Here are no tombs, no inscriptions, 

■ I . — sands, ignoble things, 

Dzopt from the ruined sides of kings—. 

but here is something, which throws 
Antiquity herself into the' fore- 
ground— Silence — eldest of things 
— ^language of old Night— primitive 
Discourser — to which the insolent 
decays of mouldering grandeur have 
3 
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but arrived by a violent, and, as ‘we 
may say, unnatural progression. 

How reverend is the view^of these hashed 
heads. 

Looking tranquillity ! 

Nothing-plotting, nought-caball- 
ing, unmischievous synod 1 convoca- 
tion without intrigue ! parliament 
without debate ! what a lesson dost 
thou read to council, and to consis- 
tory ! — if my pen treat of you light- 
ly — as haply it will wander — ^yet my 
spirit hath gravely felt the wisdom of 
your custom, when sitting among 
you in deepest peace, which some 
out-welling tears would rather con- 
firm than disturb, I have reverted to 
the times of your beginnings, and the 
sowings of the seed by Fox and 
Dewesbury. — I have witnessed that, 
which brought before my eyes your 
heroic tranquillity, inflexible to the 
rude jests^ and serious violences of 
the insolent soldiery, republican or 
royalist, sent to molest you — for ye 
sate betwixt the fires of two perse- 
cutions, the out-cast and off-scowring 
of church and presbytery — I have 
seen the reeling sea-ruffian, who had 
wandered into your receptacle, with 
the avowed intention ot disturbing 
your quiet, from the very spirit of 
the place receive in a moment a new 
heart, and presently sit among ye as 
a lamb amidst lambs. And 1 re- 
membered Penn before his accusers, 
and Fox in the bail-dock, where he 
was lifted up in spirit, as he tells us, 
and the Judge and the Jury be- 
came as dead men under hi? feet." 

Reader, if you are not acquainted 
with it, 1 would recommend to you, 
above all church-narratives, to read 
Sewel's History of the Quakers. It 
is in folio, and is the abstract of the 
journals of Fox, and the primitive 
Friends. It is far more edifying and 
affecting than any thing you will 
read of Wesley and his colleagues. 
Here is nothing to stagger you, no<» 
thing to make you mistnist, no sus<v 
picion of alloy, no drop or dreg of 
the worldly or ambitious spirit. You 
will here read the true story of that 
much-injured, ridiculed man (who 
perhaps hath been a by- word in your 
mouth,) — James Naylor : whatdread- 
ful sufferings, with what pktience, he 
endured even to tbe boring through 
of his tongue with red-hot ironsi 
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without a muraui' ; and with what 
strength of miiidj when the delusion 
he had fallen into, which they stig- 
matized for blasphemy, had riven 
way to clearer thoughts, he could re- 
nounce his error, in a strain of the 
beautihillest humility, yet keep his 
first grounds, and be a Quaker still 1 
•—so different from the practice of 
your common converts from enthu- 
siasm, who when they apostatize, 
aposiaihe all, and think they can 
never get far enough from the society 
of their former errors, even to the 
renunciation of some saving truths, 
with which they had been mingled, 
not implicated. 

Get the Writings of John Wool- 
man by heart ; and love the early 
Quakers. 

How far the followers of these 
good men in our days have kept to 
the primitive spirit, or in what pro- 
portion they have substituted forma- 
lity for it, the Judge of Spirits can 
alone determine. I have seen faces 
in their assemblies, upon which the 
dove sate visibly brooding. Others 
again I have watched, when my 
thoughts should have been better en- 
gaged, in which I could possibly de- 
tect nothing but a blank inanity. But 
quiet was in all, and the disposition 
to unanimity, and the absence of the 
fierce controversial workings. — If the 
spiritual pretensions of the Quakers 
have abated, at least they make few 
pretences. Hypocrites they certainly 
arc not, in their preaching. It is sel- 
dom indeed that you shall see one 
get up amongst them to hold forth. 
Only noi^ and then a trembling, 
female, generally ancient, voice is 
heard — ^you cannot guess from what 
part of the meeting it proceeds — 
with a low, buzzing, musical sound, 
laying out a few words which she 
thought might suit the condition of 
some present,'* with a quaking didi- 
dence, which leaves no possibility of 
supposing that any thing of female 
vanity was mixed up, where the 
tones were so full of tenderness, and 
a restraining modesty — The men, 
for what 1 have observed, speak sel- 
domen* 

Once only, and it was some years 
ago> 1 witnessed a sample of the old 


Foxian orgasm. It wae a man of 
giant stature, who, as Wordsworth 

g hrases it, might have danced ^^from 
ead to foot equipt in iron mail.*' 
His frame was of iron too. But Ac 
was malleable. I saw him shake all 
over with the spirit — I dare not say, 
of delusion— the strivings of the 
outer man were unutterable— he 
seemed not to speak, but to be 
spoken from — 1 saw the strong man 
bowed down, and bis knees to fail— 
his joints all seemed loosening— it 
was a figure to set off against Paul 
Preaching — the words lie uttered 
were few, and sound— he was evi^ 
dently resisting his will— keeping 
down his own word-wisdom with 
more mighty effort, than the world's 
orators strain for theirs. He was 
a Wit in his youth,” he told us, 
with expressions of a sober remorse. 
And it was not till long after the 
impression had begun to wear away, 
that I was enabled, with something 
like a smile, to rec^all the striking in- 
congruity of the confession — under- 
standing the term in its worldly ac- 
ceptation— with the frame and phy- 
siognomy of the person before me. 
His brow would have scared away 
the Levities — the Joci Risus-que — 
faster than the Loves fled the face of 
Dis at Enna. — By wit, even in his 
youth, I will he sworn he understood 
something far within the limits of an 
allowable liberty. 

More frequently the Meeting is 
broken up without a word having 
been spoken. But the mind has 
been fed. You go away with a ser- 
mon, not made with hands. You 
have been in the milder caverns of 
Trophonius ; or as in some deii, 
where that fiercest and savagest of 
all wild creatures, the Tongue, that 
unruly member, has strangely lain 
tied up and captive. You have bathed 
with stillness.— O when the spirit is 
sore fretted, even tired to sickness of 
the janglings, and nonsense-noises of 
the wond, w^t a balm and a solace 
it is, to go and seat yourself, for a 
quiet half hour, upon some undis- 
puted corner of a bench, among the 
gentle Quakers ! 

Their garb and stillness conpoined, 
present a uniformity, tranquil, and 
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herd-like— as in the pasture— forty 
feeding like one.” — 

The very garments of a Quaker 
seem incapable of receiving a soil; 
and cleanliness in them to be some- 
thing more than the absence of its 
contrary. Every Quakeress is a lily ; 
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and when they come up in bands to 
their Whitsun-conferences, whiten- 
ing the easterly streets of the me- 
tropolis> from all parts of the United 
Kingdom^ they snow like troops of 
the Shining Ones. — 

Elia. 


CONSOLATION. 

We are much obliged to ' a Correspondent' for the following Verses^ 
found in a portfolio.^' They seem to us very tender and pleasing. 

TO A FRIEXD OK THE LOSS OF HIS CHILD. 

Not every bud that grows 
Shall bloom into a flower : 

Not every hope that glows 
Shall have its prospering hour. 

A blight the bud may sever. 

The hope be quench'd for ever. 

In every joy there lurks 
An impulse of decay : 

With silent speed it works. 

While all without is gay ; 

Ere yet we dream of ruin. 

The breach is past renewing. 

Yet, like the bending bough 
From some dead weight released. 

The spirits bound, we know not how. 

When woe's first press hath ceased ; 

But this may ne'er be spoken 
Of heart or bough that's brokr.n. 

There is a pulse in man 
That ^ill not throb to grief ; 

Let woe do all it can. 

That pulse will bring relief : 

We feel, though sel^accusing. 

That pulse its balm diffusing. 

Since human hopes are vain. 

And joy remaineth not, 

'Tis well that human pain 
When dealt, is thus forgot. 

The smile shall leave no traces : 

The tear itself effaces. • 

Then, if apart from all 
Thou still indulge the tear. 

Too early doom a to fall 
Warm on thine infant's bier. 

War not with nature's sorrow. 

For peace will come to-morrow. 

Or should reviving peace 
E'en now be kindly given. 

Oh ! sufler woe to cease. 

And thank indulgent Heaven, 

That breathes the breath of healing 
On wounds of deepest feeling. 
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Al/BION. 

Thy chalky cliffs are fading from my view. 

Our bark is dancing gaily o’er the sea, 

1 sigh while yet 1 may, and say adieu, 

Albion, thou jewel of the earth, to thee. 

Whose fields first fed my childish fantasy. 

Whose mountains were my boyhood's wild delight. 
Whose rocks, and woods, and torrents were to me. 

The food of my soul's youthful appetite. 

Were music to mine ear, a blessing to my sight. 

I never dreamt of beauty but behold 

Straightway thy daughters flash'd upon mine eye ; 

I never mused on valour, but the old 
Memorials of thy haughty chivalry 
Fill’d my expanding breast with exstacy ; 

And when I thought on wisdom, and the crown 
The Muses give, with exultation high, 

I turn'd to those whom thou hast call’d thine own. 

Who fill the spacious earth with their, and thy renown. 

M^hen my young heart in life's gay morning hour. 

At beauty's summons beat a wild alarm. 

Her voice came to me from an English bower. 

And English smiles they were that wrought the charm ; 
And if when lull'd asleep on fancy’s arm 
Visions of bliss my riper age have cheer'd 
Of home, and love’s fireside, and greetings warm. 

For one by absence, and long toil endear'd. 

The fabric of my hope on thee hath still been rear'd. 

Peace to thy smiling hearths when I am gone, 

And mayst thou still thy ancient dowry keep 
To be a mark to guide the nations on. 

Like a tall watch tower flashing o'er the dee[) : 

Long mayst thou bid the sorrowers cease to weep. 

And shoot the beams of truth athftvart the night 
That wraps a slumbering world, till from their sleep 
Starting, remotest nations see the light 
And earth be blest, beneath the buckler of thy might. 

Strong in thy strength I go, and wheresoe'er 
My steps may wander may I ne’er forget. 

All that 1 owe to thee, and O may ne’er 
My frailties tempt me to abjure that debt. 

And what if fair from thee my star must set. 

Hast tbbu not hearts that shall with sadness hear 
The tale, and some fair cheek that shall be wet. 

And some bright eye in which the swelling tear 
Will start for him who sleeps ki Afric’s desert drear. 

Yet will I not profane a charge like mine. 

With melancholy bodlngs, nor believe 
That a voice whisp'ring ever in the shrine 
Of my own heart spake only to deceive, 
f trust its promise that I go to weave, 

A wreath of palms entwin’d with many a sweet 
Perennial flower, which time shall not bereave 
Of all its fragrance, that 1 yet shall greet 
Onceinore the Ocean’s <^ueen and throyr it at her feet. 
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TRADITIONAL LITERATURE. 
No. V. 

dame ELEANOR SELBY. 


Among the pastoral mountains of 
Cumberland dwells an unmingled 
and patriarchal race of people^ who 
live in a primitive manner, and re« 
tain many peculiar usages different 
from their neighbours of the valley 
and the town. They are imagined 
by antiquarians to be descended 
from a colony of Saxon herdsmen and 
warriors, who, establishing them- 
selves among the mountainous wastes, 
quitted conquest and spoliation for 
the peacefid vocation of tending 
their flocks, and managing the barter 
of their rustic wealth for the hixu- 
ries fabricated by their more ingeni- 
ous neighbours. In the cultivation 
of com they are unskilful or unin- 
structed; but in all that regards 
sheep and cattle, they display a 
knowledge and a tact wnich is 
the envy of all who live by the 
fleece and sheers. Their patriarchal 
wealth enables them to be hospitable, 
and dispense an unstinted boon a- 
mong all such people as chance, cu- 
riosity, or barter, scatter over their 
inheritance. It happened on a fine 
summer afternoon, that I found my- 
self engaged in the pursuit of an 
old dog-fox, which annually eluded 
the vigilance of the mgst skilful 
huntsmen ; and, leaving Keswick far 
behind, pursued my cunning adver- 
sary from glen to cavern, till, at 
last, he fairly struck across an ex- 
tensive track of upland, and sought 
refuse from the hotiicss of our pur- 
suit in one of the distant mountains. 
T had proceeded far on this wide and 
desolate track, ere I became fa- 
tigued and thirsty, and — what true 
sportsmen reckon a much more se- 
rious misfortune— found myself left 
alone and far behind— while the 
shout and the cheer of my late com- 
panions began to grow faint and 
fainter, and I at last heard only the 
bleat of the flocks or the calling of 
the curlew. The upland on which I 
had entered appeared boundless on 
all sides, while amid the brown 
wilderness^ arose hmumerable green 
rassy knolls, with clumps of small 
lack cattle and sheep grazing or 
reposing oft their sides and sum- 


mits. They seemed so many green 
islands floating amid the ocean 
of brown blossom, with which the 
heath was covered. I stood on one 
of the , kiK>lls, and looking around, 
observed a considerable stream 
gushing from a small copse of hazel 
and lady-fern, which, seeking its 
way into a green and narrow glen, 
pursued its course with a thousand 
freakish windings and turnings. — 
While following with my eye the 
course of the pure stream, out of 
which I had slaked my thirst, I 
thought 1 heard something like the 
sound of a human voice coming up the 
glen ; and, with the hope of finding 
some of my baffled companions of 
the chace, I proceeded along the 
margin of the brook. At first, a 
solitary and stunted alder, or hazel 
bush, or mountain ask, in which the 
hawk or the hooded crow had sought 
shelter for their young, was all the 
protection the stream obtained from 
the rigour of the mid-day sun. The 
glen became broader and the stream 
deeper, — gliding over a bed of 
pebbles, shining, large, and round, 
—half-seen, half-hid, beneath the 
projection of the grassy sward it 
had undermined ; and raisiiiij all the 
while that soft and simmering din, 
which contributes so much of the 
music to pastoral vexse. A narrow 
Ibot-path, seldom frequented, wind- 
ed with the loops and turns of the 
brook. 1 had wandered along the 
margin nearly half-a-mile, when 1 
approached a large and doddered 
tree of green holly, on the top of 
which sat a raven, gray-backed and 
bald-headed from extreme age, look- 
ing down intently on something 
which it thought worthy of watching 
beneath. 1 reached tHe tree unheard 
or unheeded, — for .the soft soil re- 
turned no sound to niy foot ; and on 
the sunward side I found a woman 
seated on the grass. She semed bor- 
dering on seventy yeafs of age — with 
an unbent and unbroken frame — a 
look of lady-lflte statfeliness — and an 
eye of tliat sweet and shining hazel 
colour, of which neither age nor 
sorrow had been able to dun the 
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glance* Her mantle,— once green, 
and gamf'shed with SowerB of metflU 
at the extremities, lay folded at her 
feet, together with a broad flat straw 
]iat — an article of dress common 
seventy or eighty years ago, and a 
long staff worn smooth as horn by 
daily employment Her hair, nut- 
brown and remarkably long in her 
youth, was now become as white as 
December s snow, and its provision 
had also yielded like its colour to 
lime, — for it hung, or rather flowed. 


CApill, 

over her shoulders in solitary ringlets^ 
and scarcely ^.afforded a minute's 
employment to her fingers— which 
seemed to have been once well ac- 
quainted with arranging in all its 
beauty one of nature's finest orna- 
ments* As she disposed of each 
tress, she accompanied the motion of 
her hands with the verse of a legen- 
dary ballad, which she chaunted, 
unconscious of ^my presence, and 
which probably related to an adven- 
ture of her ancestors. 


LADY 8ELBT* 

1 . 

On the holly tree sat a raven black, 

Atid at its foot a lady fair 
Sat singing of sorrow, and shedding down 
The tresses of her nut-brown hair ; 

And aye as that fair dame's voice awoke. 

The raven broke in with a chonissing croak. 

2 . 

The steeds they are saddled on Derwent-banks ; 

The banners are streaming so broad and free ; 

The sharp sword sits at each Selby's side. 

And all to be dyed for the love of me : 

And I maun give this lillie- white hand 
To him who wields the wightest brand. 

3 . 

She coost her mantle of satin so fine. 

She lulted her gown of the deep-sea green. 

She wound her locks round her brow, and flew 
Where the swords were glimmering sharp and sheen : 
As she flew the trumpet awoke witli a clang. 

And the sharp blades smote and the bow-strings sang. 

4. . . 

The streamlet that ran down the lonely vale, 

Aneath its banks, half aeen, half hid. 

Seem'd melted silver — at once it came down 
From the shocking of horseman — reeking and red ; 
And that lady flew— and she utter'd a cry. 

As the riderless steeds came rushing by- 

5 . 

And many have fallen — and more have fled : — 

All in a nook of bloody ground 
That lady sat by a bleeding knight. 

And strove With her fingers to staunch the wound : 
Her locks, like sun-beams when summer's in pride. 

She pluck'd and placed on his wounded side, 

e: 

And aye the sorer that lady sigh'd. 

The more her golden locks she drew — 

The more she pray'd — the ruddy life's-blood 
The faster and faster came trickling through : — 

On a sadder sight ne'er look'd the moon 

That o'er the green mountain came gleaming down. 

T. 

He lay with his sword in the pale moonlight ; 

All mute and pale she lay at his side — 
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He, sheath'd in mail from brow to heel— 

She, in her maiden bloom and pride : 

And their beds were made, and the lovers were laid. 
All under the gentle holly's shade. 

8 . 

May that Selby's right hand wither and rot. 

That fails with flowers their bed to strew ; 

May a foreign grave be his who doth rend 
Away the shade of the holly bough : — 

But let them sleep by the gentle river. 

And waken in love that shall last for ever/' 


As the old dame ceased her song, 
•he opened her lap, from which she 
•howered a profusion of flowers—- 
such as are gathered rather in the 
wood or the wild than the garden,-— 
on two green ridges which lay side 
by side beneath the shade of the 
green holly. At each handful she 
strewed she muttered, in an under 
tone, what sounded like the re* 
mains of an ancient form of prayer ; 
when turning toward the path she 
observed me, and said — Youth, 
comest thou here to smile at behold- 
ing a frail woman strew the dust of 
the beautiful and the brave with 
mountain- thy me, wild mint, and 
scented hawthorn ? ” I soothed her 
by a tone of submission and reverence. 

Eleanor Selby, may the curse of 
the ballad, which thou sangest even 
IK)W, be mine, if I come to scorn 
those who hoiH)ur the fair and the 
brave. Had 1 known that the an- 
cient lovers, about whom we so 
often sung, slept by tljis lonely 
stream, I would have sought Cum- 
berland for the fairest and rarest 
flowers to shower on their grassy 
neds." I well believe thee youth,’' 
said the old dame, mollified at once 
by my respect for the sirname of 
Selby, — how could I forget the 
altar of Lanercost and thee } There 
be few at thy wilful and froward time 
of life, who would not mock the poor 
wandering woman, and turn her way- 
ward affections into ridicule ; but I 
see thy respect for her sitting shining 
in these sweet and moist eyes of ha- 
zel." While she indulged in this lan- 
^age she replaced her long white 
locks under her bonnet, resumed her 
mantle and her staff, and, having 
adjusted all to her Kking, and ta- 
ken a look at the two graves, and 
at the raven who still m^tained his 
seat on the summit of the bush, she 
addressed me again. But, come 
youth, comtf— the sun is fast walking 


down the side of the western moan-' 
tains : Fremmet-ha is a good mile 
distant ; and we will be wise to seek 
the friendship of its porch, with an 
unset sun above our heads." She 
took my hand, and exerting an ener- 
gy I little expected, we descended 
the glen together, keeping company 
with the brook, which received and 
acknowledged, by an augmented 
murmur, the accession of several les- 
ser streams. At length we came 
where the glen, suddenly expanding 
into a beautiful vale, and the brook 
into a small deep and clear lake, dis- 
closed to my sight the whole domes- 
tic establishment of one of the pa- 
triarchal portioners of the moun- 
tainous regions of Cumberland. On 
the northern side of the valley, and 
fronting the mid-day sun, stood a 
large old fashioned house, construct- 
ed of rough and undressed stones, 
such as are found in abundance on 
the northern uplands, and roofed witli 
a heavy coating of heath, near an 
ell in thickness, —the whole secured 
with bands of wood and ropes of 
flax, in a manner that resembled the 
checks of a highland plaid. Some- 
thing which imitated a shepherd's 
crook and a sheathed sword was 
carved on a piece of hewn stone in 
the front, and underneath was cut in 
rude square raised letters Kanpai. 
Rode, 1515." The remains of old 
defences were still visible to a person 
of an antiquarian turn ; but sheep- 
folds, cattle-folds, and swine-penns 
usurped the trench and tlie rampart, 
and filled the whole southern side of 
the valley. In the middle of the 
lake, shattered walls of sejuared stone 
were visible, and deep in the clear 
water a broken and narrow causeway 
might be traced, which once secured 
to the proprietor of the mansion, a 
safe retreat against any hasty incur- 
•km from the restless borderers ; who, 
in former times, were alternately the 
6 



plunderers* or defenders of their 
country. The descendants of Ran- 
dal Rode jeemed to be sensible that 
their lot was cast in securer times* 
and instead of practising with the 
cross-bow* or that still more fatal 
weapon the hand-bow* or with the 
sword* or with the spear ; they were 
collected on a small green plat of 
ground on the margin of the lake* to 
the number of twelve or fourteen* 
indulging in the rustic exercises of 
wrestling* leaping* throwing the bar* 
and casting the stone. Several old 
white headed men were seated at a 
small distance on the ground* maid- 
ens continually passed backwards 
and forwards* with pails of milk* or 
with new-moulded cheese* casting a 
casual glance at the pastime of the 
young men — the valley all the while 
re-murmuring with the din of the va- 
rious contests. 

As we approached* a young man 
who had thrown the stone — a pebble 
massy and round — beyond all the 
marks of his companions* perceived 
us coming* and came running to wel- 
come the old woman with all the un- 
restrained joyousness of eighteen. 

Welcome Dame Eleanor Selby* 
welcome to Fremmet-ha— for thy re- 
pose I have ordered a soft warm 
couch* and from no fairer hands than 
those of Maudiline Rode — and for 
thy gratification* as well as mine 
own*' have 1 sought far and wide for 
a famous ballad of the Selbys* but 
we are fallen on evil days — for the 
memory of our oldest men only 
yielded me fragments — these I have 
pieced together* and shall gladly sing 
it with all the grace I may.” — Fair 
fidl thee youth* said the old woman* 
pleased at the revival of a traditional 
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rhyme recording the fame of her 
hqpse— thy companions are all clods 
of the vall^ — ^no better than the 
stones they cast* the bars they heave* 
and the dull earth they leap upon* 
compared to thee. — But the Selbys' 
blood within thee overcomes that of 
the Rodes.” — The young man came 
close to her ear* and in an interceding 
whisper* said! It is true* Dame 
Eleanor Selby* that my father is but 
a tender of fiocks* and nowise com- 
parable to the renowned house' of 
Selby* with whom he had the fortune 
to intermarry — but* by the height of 
Skiddaw* and the depth of Solway* 
he is as proud of his Saxon blood as 
the loftiest of the land ; and the wel- 
come of that person would be cold* 
and his repulse certain* who should 
tell him the unwelcome tale that he 
wedded above his degree.” Youth* 
youth* said the old woman* with 
hasty and marked impatience* 1 
shall* for thy sake, refrain from com- 
paring the churlish name of Rode 
with the gentle name of Selby; — 
but I would rather sit a winter night 
on Skiddaw* than have the best who 
bear the name of Rode to imagine 
that the hem of a Selby's robe had not 
more of gentleness than seven acres 
of Rodes^s. But thou hast promised 
me a song — even let me hearken to it 
now in the free open air — sitting by 
an ancient summer seat of the Sdbys 
— ^it will put me in a mood to enter 
thy njotlv^r's abode.” She seated 
herself on the margin of the lake, 
while young Randal Rode* surround- 
ed by his companions* sung in a 
rough free voice the legendary bal- 
lad of which 1 had the good fortune 
to obtain a copy* through the kind- 
ness of old Eleanor. 
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BOLAND GRAEME. 

1 . 

The trumpet has rung on Helvellyn side* 

The bugle in Derwent vale ; 

And an hundred steeds came hurrying fleet* 
With an hundred men in mail : 

And the gathering cry* and the warning word 
Was— fill the quiver and sharpen the sword.” 

2 . 

And away they bound — the mountain deer 
Starts at their helmet* s flash : — 

And away they go — the brooks call out 
With a hoarse and a murrnurjhg dash ; , 

The foam flung from their stegds.as they go 
Strews all their track like the drifting snow. 
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3 . 

What foe do they chase, for I see no foe ; 

And yet all spurred and gored : 

Their good steeds fly — say, seek they work 
For the fleet hound or the sword ? 

I see no foe — yet a foe they pursue, 

With bow and brand, and horn and Imloo. 

4 * 

Sir Richard spurs on his bonnie brown steed, 

Sir Thomas spurs on his black ; 

There is an hundred steeds, and each 
Has a Selby on its back : 

And the meanest man there that draws a brand 
Has silver spurs and a liaron's land. 

5 . 

The Eden is deep in flood — lo ! look 
How it dashes from bank to bank : 

To them it seems but the bonnie green lea. 

Or the vale with brackens rank. — 

They brave the water, and breast the banks. 
And shake the flood and foam from their flanks. 


6 . 

The winding and haunted Eske is nigh, 

With its woodlands wide and green-; 

Our steeds are white with foam ; shall we wash 
Their flanks in the river sheen?” 

But their steeds may be doom'd to a stenier task. 

Before they pass the woodland Eske. 

7 . 

All at once they stoop on their horses' necks. 

And utter a long snrill shout ; 

And bury their spurs in their coursers' flanks. 

And pluck their bright blades out : 

The spum'd-up turf is scatter'd behind. 

For they go as the hawk when he sails with the wind. 

• 

8 . 

Before them nor far on the lilHed lea 
There is a fair youth flying; 

And at his side rides a lovely maid 
Oft looking back and sighing 
On his basnet dances the heron’s plume. 

And fans the maid's cheek all of ripe rose bloom. 

9 . 

Now do thy best my bonnie grey steed. 

And carry my true love over, 

And thy com shall be served in a silver dish. 

And heap'd and running over — 

O bear her safe through dark Eske's fords,” 

And leave me to cope with her kinsmen's swords. 

10 . 

Proud look'd the steed, and had braved the flood. 

Had it foam'd a full mile wider ; 

Turn' d his head in jfoy, and his eye seem'd to say, 

I'm proud of my lovely rider : 

And though Selims stood thick as the leaves on the tree. 
All scaitfaless I'd bear thee o’er mountain and lea. 

2 H 
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11. 

A rushing was heard on the river banks. 

Wide rung wood, rock, and linn— 

And that instant an hundred horsemen at speed 
Came foaming and fearless in. 

** Turn back— turn back thou Scottish loon, 

Let us measure our swords 'neath the light of the moon,** 

If. 

An hundred horsemen leap*d lightly down, 

With their silver spurs all ringing ; 

And drew back, as Sir Richard his good blade bared. 

While the signal trump kept singing : 

And Boland Graeme down his mantle threw 
With a martial smile, and his bright sword drew. 

13. 

With a measuring eye and a measured pace 
Nigher they came and nigher ; 

Then made a bound and made a blow. 

And the smote helms yielded fire : 

December's hail, or the thunder blast. 

Ne’er dash’d so bright, or fell so fast. 

14. 

Now yield thee, Roland, and give me bark 
Lord Selby's beauteous daughter ; 

Else 1 shall sever thy head and heave't 
To thy light love o'er the water.”-— 

** My sword is steel. Sir Richard, like thine. 

And thy head’s as loose on thy neck as mine.” 

15. 

And again their dark eyes flashed, and again 
They closed— on sweet Eske side. 

The ring-doves sprung from their roosts, for the blows 
Were echoing far and wide : 

Sir Richard was stark, and young Roland was strong ; 

And the combat was fierce, but it lasted not long. 

16. 

There's blood upon young Roland's blade. 

There’s blood on Sir Richard's brand ; 

There's blood shower'd o'er their weeds of steel. 

And rain'd on the grassy land ; 

But blood to a warrior's like dew to the flow’r ; 

The combat but wax'd still more deadly and dour. 

17. 

A dash was heard in the moonlight Eske, 

And up its banks of green ; 

Fair Edith Selby came with a shriek 
And knelt the knights between : 

Oh spare him. Sir luchard 1 she held her white hands. 

All spotted with blood 'neatb the merciless brands. 

18. 

Young Roland look’d down on his true love and smiled. 

Sir mchard look'd also, and said— 

Curse on them that true love would sunder"— he sheath’ 
With his. broad palm his berry-brown blade ; 

And 16ng may the Selbys abroad, and at hame. 

Find a mend, aad a foe like the good gallant Graeme. 
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While the ballad proceeded^ the 
old representative of the house of 
Selby sat with a look of demure dig- 
nity and importance, and regarded 
tliis minstrel remembrance of the 
forcible engrafting of the predatory 
name of Graeme on the stately tree 
of the Selbys, with a look of the 
darkest displeasure. When the youth 
finished, she arose hastily, and ele- 
vating herself to her utmost stature, 
said : " May that ignorant minstrel 
be mute for ever— or confine his 
strains to the beasts of the field, and 
the churls who tend them, who has 
presumed to fashion the ballad of 
Roland Graeme’s wooing of Edith 
Howard of Naworth into a rhyme 
reproaching with this ungentle mar- 
riage the spotless house of Selby. A 
gentle Selby wed a border Graeme ! 
may the heavens forfend ! — who will 
lay a dog in a deer's den ? No — said 
she, muttering in continuance, as she 
walked into the house of her ances- 
tors ; we have had sad mishaps 
among us — ^l)ut notlung like that. 
One branch of the stately Selby-tree 


carried the kite'a nest of a Forster, 
another the rook's nest of a Rode— « 
but neither scion nor bough have 
sheltered the hooded-crow brood of 
the men of the debateable land. 
Men neither of predatory Scotland 
nor haughty England, but begotten 
in the haste of a mutual inroad— and 
the herald’s office cannot imagine by 
whom.” The mutterings of the way- 
ward woman fell unregarded in the 
ear of fair Maudeline Rode, one of 
the sweetest maidens that ever pres- 
sed curd or milked ewes among the 
pastoral mountains of Cumberland. 
She welcomed old Eleanor with one 
of those silent glances which says so 
much, and spread her a seat; and 
ministered to her with the demeanour 
of the humblest handmaid of the 
house of Selby, when its splendour 
was fullest. This modest kindness 
soon had its effect on the mutable 
descendant of this ancieiit house; 
she regained her serenity ; and her 
wild legends, and traditional tales 
were related to no ungrateful ears. 

Lammerlea, Cumberland^ 


SKETCHES ON THE ROAD. 

Mr. Editor, — Some young men left England in the autumn of last year, 
intending to travel on foot through France and Switzerland into Italy : their 
object is to collect such pictures of manners and sketches of scenery, as may 
have been overlooked or neglected by other travellers; or, to say the same thing 
metaphorically, to glean on thaC field from which tlie harvest has been gather- 
ed. They intend to pursue no regidar plan, but to go from place to place, 
as they are urged by curiosity or invited by pleasure : their letters writtea 
from one to another, and remitted to a common friend in England, shall be 
sent to you from time to time, if they arc worth your acceptance ; tlie pre- 
sent is the first of a series, which will be long or short, various or uniform, 
according to circumstances, which are yet concealed in the lap of accident. 
The letters which were written from France have been suppressed, partly 
because their subjects were trite^ and partly because they contained allu- 
sions to family circumstances, which rendered tliem unmeet fot the public 
eye. It is hoped, neither of these causes will operate in future, and that they 
will become continually more and more worthy of your attention. 

1 am. Sir, &;c. 


Dear B. — My last letter is dated 
from Geneva, and contains an account 
of every thing which we considered 
deserving of remark, up to that place ; 
1 shall continue to copy out a sort 
of abstract from our journal until you 
frankly tell me you are tired. Allims. 
We were detained at Geneva some 
time by heavy rains, which made the 
roads ^most impassable on foot; but 


at length, growing tired of waiting 
for fair weather, we determined to set 
out on our journey, whether the sun 
would think proper to shine or not. 
We accordingly took leave of our 
friends, sent off our portmanteau, 
loaded our pistols, and about four 
o’clock one^ hazy afternoon, jumped 
into a voiture, and bade adieu to 
that city. We would willingly have 
2 HjS 
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gone by the regular post road, which 
winda among the mountains on the 
right-hand side of the lake, and which 
is said to be far more picturesque 
than the road on the opposite bank, 
but we went by the latter, because 
we wished to see Chillon and Vevai. 

The voitures, which perform the 
short stages about Geneva, are so 
contrived, that the passengers sit 
sideways, and the back of the ma- 
chine shuts out half the prospect ; 
our blind was placed in such a posi- 
tion, that ye could scarcely ever get 
a glimpse of the lake, but nothing in- 
tercepted our view of a dull succes- 
sion of Helds, hedges, and vineyards, 
closed in by low brown hills, and 
which, as it had begun to rain shortly 
after we lost sight of Geneva, were 
washed by a thousand trickling rills 
of mud, and presented every conceiv- 
able variety of puddle, slough, and 
gutter. When it grew dark, our con- 
ducteur hinted again and again, in the 
most obliging manner possible, that 
he was very willing to stop if we 
wished him to do so, even though it 
was not ** in the bond we did not 
happen to wish any thing of the kind, 
having resolved to reach Lausanne 
that night, and he postponed, though 
with manifest reluctance, his even- 
ing's solace, rest and refection, until 
we arrived at Nyon, where we stop- 
ped to bait the horse. After having 
taken some slight refreshment, exact- 
ly, I apprehend, what Dinmont 
means by nothing to speak of," we 
re-ascended the voiture, and proceed- 
ed through a pitiless storm to Lau- 
sanne: the rain rushed to the ground 
in heavy streams, the wind ploughed 
the bosom of the lake, and darkness 
folded round us like a veil ; our dog. 
Lion, lay down in the bottom of the 
voiture, shivering with cold and ap- 
prehension, and no coaxing, no ca- 
ressing could induce him to lift up his 
head. We arrived at Lausanne a- 
bout three o'clock in the morning; 
knocked up an Aubergiste,and warm- 
ed ourselves by a fire of brushwood, 
which was hastily kindled : we then 
called in the conducteur in order to 
pay him; he had meanwhile taken 
into consideration the sufTerings and 
privations which he had undergone in 
our service, and had consequently de- 
termined to cheat us out <n three or 
four francs if possible ; by taking ad- 
vantage of out: having incautiously 


made use of the word Louis, he suc- 
ceeded- in his laudable intention ; we 
paid his demand, bestowing upon 
him at the. same time, gratuitously, 
a few — I should say, not a few — of 
those emphatic epithets drawn from 
our native language, which are so 
useful in expressing one person's opi- 
nion of another in all little affairs of 
that sort. 

We stayed but a short time at 
Lausanne, as we wished to push 
across the mountains before the heavy 
snows should fall; we took advan- 
tage therefore of a fine morning, and 
set out on our way through this 
country, in which man continually 
maintains a hard, but honourable 
struggle with nature : the hills slop- 
ing down precipitously to the lake, 
would be washed bare by the au- 
tumnal rains, but that long lines of 
low walls are drawn across them, 
in every direction to sustain the lap- 
sing soil, and the terraces thus form- 
ed are richly planted witli vines. 
Houses are thickly scattered on the 
hills and in the thickets, and with 
their white walls, green windows, 
and red roofs, remind one of the view 
which Rousseau has so delightfully 
expressed in the Emile. Sur le pen- 
chant de quelqii'agr cable colline bicn 
ombragec, j'aurais une petite inaison 
nistique, unc maison l)lanche, avec 
des controvents verts ; et je la couv- 
rirais magnifiquemeiit dc tuiles 
rouges parcequ'elles sont plus gaies 
que le chaume, qu'on ne couvre pas 
autrement les maisons dans mon pays, 
et qu'elles me rappelleroient \in pen 
I'heureux temps de ma jeunesse.” 
Nothing in the landscape* deserves so 
much remark, as the unceasing acti- 
vity and unrepining laboriousness of 
the people. In the morning one sees 
herds of goats which cannot be pas- 
tured in the valley, proceeding up the 
mountains under the care of shep- 
herds, to collect their scanty meal ; in 
the evening they return to the vil- 
lages for security, and also to pay 
their fragrant and delicious tribute 
to man. Boats are seen going inces- 
santly to and fro, some to catch fish, 
some to convey merchandise, and 
others to collect the drift wood, as it 
floats in shore, which time has com- 
mitted to the waters of the lake. 
The frothy streams that rush down 
through the gullies of the hills are 
conducted by shoots to the wheels of 
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mills in which corn is ground, wood 
sawn, paper made, and other mecha- 
nical pi^ocesses carried on for the 
comfort or advantage of this hardy 
and happy people : villages are seen 
glancing in every glen, the fisherman, 
the shepherd, the carpenter, the vine- 
dresser, all are seen exercising their 
various avocations, and every thing 
wears a face of activity and content. 
The barren mountains of Savoy on 
the opposite side, uninhabited, un- 
cultivated and forlorn, present the 
most different picture imaginable. 
The disastrous cause of this differ- 
ence, as some say, is to be found in 
the political degi'adation of the peo- 
ple : others find it in the soil, the as- 
pect, the elevation of the mountains ; 
and others in the lazy, slavish, and 
worthless dispositions of the inhabi- 
tants. But to proceed : about noon 
we reached the picturesque town of 
Vevai, and at that place first had our 
wine brought in great pewter mea- 
sures ; this town is known through 
all Switzerland as the place where 
the celebrated Feast of the Vines” 
is held every seven years, a festival 
but little spoken of out of Switzer- 
land, although it is the main business 
of a whole population at the time of 
its occurrence, and draws so many 
strangers to assist as spectators at its 
celebration. But Vevai ! who may 
hear thy name and not remember 
Rousseau ? Vevai, the birth-place of 
Julie, that dear and darliiig child 
of his imagination, that vision of love, 
and beauty, and delight, that has 
turned the heads of thousands. Hard 
by is the bosquet of Clarens; ah, 
pauvre Julie, ta bouche de roses! 
Opposite are the dark rocks of Meil- 
lerie ; unhappy St. Preux ! It was 
the remembrance of these scenes 
which he had visited some years be- 
fore, in his seven days' tour, which 
determined the eloquent and nature- 
loving Rousseau, to lay the scene of 
his novel here in preference to the 
Lago Maggiore and tlie Isole Belle. 

As the day declined, we drew near 
the Chateau of Chillon, now so well 
known as the scene of one of Lord 
Byron's Poems ; we crossed the 
drawbridge and entered a court-yard 
overgrown with weeds ; a few gens 
d’armes, some rusty balls, and five 
or six dismounted brass cannon, are 
all that remains of its former strength 


and terror. A soldier, whom we had 
requested to show us the place, led 
us under a low arched door-way ; we 
passed through several rooms, which 
appeared to be used as stores, and 
oing down'll pretty long and steep 
escent, at length entered the prison 
of Bonnivar. There is a range of 
loop-holes at a great height, which 
can at best only admit a feeble light, 
and as at that time the day had near- 
ly closed, the place was obscured in 
deep shade, a murky darkness reign- 
ed throughout, and added a super- 
fluous horror to this gloomy spot ; a 
row of massy columns passing from 
one extremity to the other, supports 
the ponderous roof, and as it were, 
divides the place into two ; they are 
irdled with chains, which hang 
own from a good height, and which 
are furnished with braces to clasp 
the body: chains of the same sort 
hang from the walls on both sides, 
and the rocky floor beneath them is 
ground into sand, apparently by the 
tread of the miserable wretches whom 
they once bound. The sullen plash- 
ing of the lake is heard ovcr^hcad 
as its waters are flung at intervals 
against the rock out of which tliis 
dungeon is dug : in one corner is a 
sort of den, still more narrow and 
loathsome, partly built up with ma- 
sonry, and partly chisseled out of the 
living rock : yet even from this place 
a man once escaped ; the rent which 
still remains in the wall, and a heap 
of loose mortar and stones, attest the 
circumstance : it is supposed he 
clambered up to one of the loop holes, 
forced himself through, and jumping 
into the lake, swam ashore, and es- 
caped. A scene like this which looks 
the home, the household, of filth, and 
misery, and despair, weighs heavily 
upon the heart, and every gracious 
feeling of our nature revolts from the 
authors of the misery which has been 
sufFered here: a narrative of what 
men have inflicted and what sustain* 
ed in this twilight dungeon, would 
undoubtedly aflect us very sensibly, 
but would not equal that deep and 
solemn feeling wfiich fills the breast 
as we walk to and fro in this haunt 
of sorrow, and muse upon its dis- 
graceful history.— Our fancy peoples 
the gloom with prisoners, whom 
death long since dismissed to a 
prison far more dark and narrow; 
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we feel the « iron which entered into 
their souls/' the damps, the night air 
that stiffened their limbs, the ground 
worn by their footsteps, the pillars 
scratched with their names ; — we see 
through the eyelets the self-same 
stars upon which they were wont to 
gaze ; we hear the roar of the wild 
waters to which they listened ; we 
endure for a moment the heart-ache, 
the anguished hopelessness, which 
they endured for years; and turn away 
filled with pity, and with a lasting 
and salutary indignation. 

The remtdnder of the Chateau is a 
labyrinth of staircases, halls, and 
galleries ; the Chateau of Chillon is, 
to say the truth, a very stupid edi- 
fice, a jumble of unconnected por- 
tions, an abstract of every thing that 
is ugly and inconvenient ; the out- 
side vies with the inside in deformity, 
the eye is lost among angles and cor- 
ners, projections, projected from 
projections," loop-holes, crosslets, 
turrets, posterns, and spires, sur- 
mounted with balls and lances: the 
windows, also, affect variety ; some 
are square, others have the squat 
gothic arch striding over them : o- 
thers again are trefoil, quatrefoil, 
cinquefoil, &c. We had lingered here 
sketching and examining this old 
fortress imtil it was almost night; we 
at length left it and walked on to 
TAbbaye, where we found clean beds, 
a cheerful fire, and a comfortable sup- 
er. In the morning, after about an 
our’s walk, we lost sight of the far- 
famed Leman Lake, and began to 
wind our way among the Alps : at a 
distance, these mountain^ seem co- 
vered with one wide sheet of snow ; 
and, though tossed into fantastic 
shapes, have an appearance of single- 
ness and solidity; but, as we ap- 
proach, the mass breaks, hills jut 
out and are sawn by defiles, they 
grow shaggy with forests, and strag- 
gling paths are seen creeping up their 
sides. Villages appear in the green 
vgllies and on the slopes nestling 
among the pines : the heights arc 
crowned with castles, witliin whose 
walls violence had once a home and 
rapine a shelter); but which now, dis- 
armed of their terrors, ruined, dis- 
mantled, and forsaken, only lend a 
charm to the landscape. The age of 
chivalry," thank God ! has passed 
away never to return, but we may 


be allowed to remember, with a senti- 
ment of poetical regret, its wild ro- 
mantic manners and hardy virtues. 
The traveller, while resting a moment 
from his toil, and sitting down by a 
bubbling stream, glances Hs eye 
upon these mouldering ruins, and 
cdls to mind the days gone by, when 
those deserted halls were crowded 
with human beings, when the ban- 
quet was spread, Uie feud nourished, 
and the grey battlements shaken al- 
ternately by revelry and strife. 

As we proceeded towards the Can- 
ton deValais, we reached a mountain 
stream, which is usually a mere 
thread of water over which a man 
may step with the utmost facility^ 
but which was then swollen into* 
formidable dimensions by tlie rain 
which had fallen for some weeks. 
After a grave deliberation, we were 
preparing to strip and cross it; but 
as we advanced for that purpose, we 
perceived on a sudden, three or four 
peasants, skreened beneath two 
masses of rocks which had at some 
time fallen together like a reversed 
A. Crouching round a miserable 
fire, and smoking short black pipes, 
they waited there for the chance of 
carrying passengers across on their 
backs ; we availed ourselves of their 
assistance, and contenting them with 
a few sous, proceeded on our way to. 
St. Maurice, where the road which 
we had taken joins the main road. 
A sort^ of fortress, or rather the re- 
mains of a gothic hold, is the first 
object which strikes the eye on en- 
tering the Canton de Valais ; it stands 
on the ver^e of a gulph, at the bot- 
tom of which rolls a blue river. A 
small sum is paid for permission to 
cross the wooden bridge which con- 
ducts over it ; we observed by some 
bills that were posted up about this 
bridge, that the Pays de Vaud and 
the Canton de Valais, were en diffh- 
rvnd about the passage of cattle, 
from the one state to the other ; the 
Pays de yaud accusing the cattle of 
the Valais of being infected with 
a contagious distemper; the Valai- 
sans denying the accusation and as- 
cribing it to the mercenary temper 
of the Pays de Vaud, and bravely 
determining upon an exchange of 
injuries. The voice of discord is 
heard wherever one wanders ; in the 
city that loads the plain— 'in the ham- 
2 
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let, that speckles the waste or the 
mountain, men seem to hare every 
where one vocation in common, — 
that of banishing white^winged 
peace for ever from the earth. 

The road from St Maurice to Mar« 
tigny, is a grand succession ofmagnid- 
cence and variety : mountains, some 
belted with black forests and crest- 
ed with snow, others verdant to their 
summits; devious and picturesaue 
glades adorned with dowers, herbs, 
copse, and vines, and bright and 
glancing streams : rocks of fantastic 
shape, blackened by time, and seem* 
ing, from tlie inclined position of their 
strata, ready to slide away from their 
firm bases, and to precipitate them- 
selves in ruins from their giddy ele- 
vations; waters which descending 
from the higher hills are collected in 
their deep fissures, and poured thence 
in foaming sheets into the plain. The 
sun shot a few golden glimpses upon 
this various scene, lending, for a mo- 
ment, smiles to the rock, and glory 
to the wave, but he was generally 
darkened by thick clouds which 
fioated lazily across the sky, or hung 
over our heads, occasionally dis- 
charging great gushes of rain to our 
infinite discontent. About seven 
o'clock we arrived at Martigny, 
weary, dirty, and drenched with rain. 
The few things in our little bundles 
were so wet, that we could change 
nothing with advantage; however, by 
the help of a good fire, we contrived 
to dry our clothes “ indifferently,'' 
and then turning our serious atten- 
tion upon some hot wine and sugared 
toast, we soon forgot all trifling 
cares. A voiture, ^led with some 
English travellers, who were pro- 
ceeding to Rome, arrived at the Au- 
berge, just as we were busily em- 
ployed with our coats and stockings 
off, drying the various articles of our 
apparel, and discussing in a desul- 
tory and unmethodiem manner the 
various and somewhat incongruous 
merits of i^nnel hose, roasted ches- 
nuts, oil^skin hats, and swiss cheese, 
&c. &c.; — ^nd enjoying in its first 
flush that ^lad and imppy feeling 
which is bestowed by warmth, food, 
and shelter, when they have been 
earned by hardship and fatigue. We 
soon entered into conversation with 
our countrymen: they drew round 
the fire, and we had g gay gossip 
about flie weather, the Queen, the 


French, the manners and appearance 
of the Valaisans, the mountains, , the 
Austrians, the robbers at Rome, and 
the revolution at Naples. Our fdenda 
were accompanied by an interesting 
looking young woman, who was 
going to Milan, to enter into the ser- 
vice of an English lady; she had 
missed the diligence at Gtoeva, and 
being, in consequence, detained lon- 
ger than she had expected to be, had 
spent all her money, and would have 
been reduced to a very unpleasant 
situation, but that these Englishmen, 
having heard of the circumstance, 
had agreed to give her a seat in their 
carriage, and to pay her expences on 
the road. We had spent an agrees 
able hour in conversation, when the 
arrival of some other travellers in- 
terrupted our colloquy : the table 
was spread, and we sat down to 
supper,-^English, French, Italian,— 
and the patois of the Valais, were 
heard mixing in Babylonish confu- 
sion, with the jingling of glasses, 
the clatter of plates, and the dap- 
ping of doors. At an early hour we 
retired to rest ; and in the morning, 
before light, the rattling of wheels 
announced the departure of our coun- 
trymen. We soon after got up, took 
breakfast, looked over tne miscella- 
neous drolleries of the album, paid 
our hostess, and departed. We miit- 
ted the road for the sake of a snort 
path which led us almost to the foot 
of a fine pine-clad hill, where we 
stopped to sketch, or to admire the 
landscape that was spread out before 
us : an old tower perched on a proud 
height, but ruined, abandoned, and 
hastening to decay, seemed to look 
down from his aristocratical station 
with the remains of ancient disdain 
upon the smiling, but humble village 
of Martigny, which lay at his feet, 
peeping wl^ gay face out of its 
green bower ; and the mazy^ moun- 
tains, grey, green, black, white, and 
the wooded glens, some plunged in 
the deepest shade, and others decked 
in all the hues of the morning, formed 
a back ground that would have con- 
tented critics much more fastidious 
than ourselves. On passing the back 
of a farm-house, we observed one of 
those miserable creatures called Cre- 
tins, sitting alone on a wooden bench 
and basking idly in the sun ; his body 
was bloated, and his limbs wither- 
ed; his face, blotted with unwashed 
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rlieiim^ was a model of ugliness and tains^ and finished the. scene of an* 
idiotisch. The dog happened to ap« chantment. 

proach him, and immediately the Sion is situated hi the gorge of a 
poor wretch threw out his aims and pass between two hills, whush rise 
fegSi making the wildest and most rapidly out of the T^alley; on the 
extravagant gestures, and feeling in topmost peak of one of which is 
that moment the only passion he seated an armed and powerful for* 
could feel, a ferocious, stupid, and tress, and on that of the other is a- 
imbecile anger: we passed on, he large and mouldering castle : a vil* 
regained his composure, and sank lage lies at their feet, and in the gap 
again into that physical abstraction, between them but far off, in the blue 
in which his life wears to its close, and distant sky, is seen the taper 
and from which we had unwillingly spire of a rustic church. 1 must not 
and involuntarily disturbed him. The attempt any more description, lest I 
Cretin and Goitre are very common grow tedious ; I shall only say, I 
all through the Valais, and also on think Sion is the most romantic spot 
the Italian side of the mountains; in the whole valley, and 1 would 


the Goitre is indeed exceedingly fre- 
quent, it does not always hang down 
in wallets of flesh,*' but it swells 
the throat to deformity. Rousseau 
mentions Tenorme ampleur de leur 
orge,** but seems to thuik that la 
lancheur,*’ des Valaisanes, and, le 
teint eblouissant de ces jeunes beau- 
tds timides, qu*un mot faisoit rou- 
gir,** compensate for it; but blooming 
faces, and elastic motions, and figures 
emharrcLssanies" are not always to 
be found: and indeed bashfulness and 


send you my sketch of it, but that 
that were a present scarcely worth 
your acceptance. The town was full 
of the noise and bustle of the fair, 
which, making reasonable allowances, 
bore no small resemblance to an 
English festival of the same descrip- 
tion. The Auberge where we lodged 
was filled with a mirthfii] and most 
uproarious company, one of whom 
observing we were travellers, was 
fain to drink some wine with us, and 
recount the wonders of his mountain 


beauty, and hospitality too, seem to 
have pretty well dis^peared from 
the Vmais. The road from Martigny 
to Sion grows more beautiful at al- 
most every step ; ruins are seen 
more frequently upon the heights, 
the mountains become more lofty and 
more precipitous, seeming in many 
places to start sheer from the ground : 
the valley opens and shuts as we ad- 
vance, and long green glades are 
seen on every hand. The road winds 
from side to side, skirts the forest, 
mounts, descends; and thus this 
haunt of old romance** is seen 
from every point of view. About an 
hour before we reached the Capital 
of the Canton, we began to observe 
groups of men, women, and children, 
some on foot, others mounted on 
horses or mules, and leading or driv- 
ing cows, goats, or asses, laden with 
the rural purchases which they had 
made at the fair at 8ion, returning 
to their homes among the mountains ? 
their , straggling and picturesque ap- 
pearance, meir vmces mixing in dis- 
pute, and their loud lungs which 
were heard to crow like chanti- 
cleer/' as the rustic joke was prac- 
tised upon one or the other, gave 
the charm of life to the wild mouu^ 


home, a village up among the clouds : 
we repaid his tale in kind, taking 
good care to leave him considerably 
in debt on the score of the marvel- 
lous : the old man listened with in- 
tense delight ; and, as we observed 
we rose in his estimation, in propor- 
tion as our tale became more and 
more extravagant, we were tempted 
to communicate a great many very 
curious particulars indeed: he was 
exceedingly obliged to us, and 1 have 
no doubt he had woven the singular, 
the very singular facts which we re- 
lated to him, into a most unheard-of 
history before he reached his home. 
At this place, we noticed some pretty 
women, the only ones in the whole 
length of the Valais:— we supped in 
a solitary room, and then going to 
bed, were soon locked in sleep in 
spite of the shouts of expiring revel- 
ry, which rose in peals from below. 

On resuming our jouniey the next 
morning, we observed nearly the same 
features that we had seen the day 
before, but merging into rudeness 
and solidity; the mountains grow 
wider at their bases, the valley nar- 
rows,. and the whole plane of tlie 
earth seems lifted up to meet the 
weigh of the incumbent iklps. We 
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.slept St Viege^ at a ru<le Aiiberge> 
where no one spoke any intelligible 
language^ and on setting out again^ 
fell into company with a Pittore, 
whose appearance and equipments 
were yet more humble than our own : 
he had been employed at Vevai during 
the summer, and was now returning 
to the banks of the Lago Maggiore 
to pass the weary winter, and spend 
his little gains at home: a sort of 
migration, as you know, very com- 
mon among the Italian Swiss. It 
agreed with our plan to keep up with 
our poor associate, and accordingly 
we bore him company to Brigue ; 
where, during breakfast, we were 
joined by seven or eight Paysuns, yet 
lower in condition than our friend 
the Pittore ; and, like him, returning 
into Italy after their annual excur- 
sion. 

A very grave and argute discus- 
sion soon arose among us^ to wit, 
whether as there were so many in 
company, it would not be better to 
ascend the Simplon by the old road, 
instead of the new ; the Strada Nova 
being indeed the safer, but the Strada 
Vecchia being somewhat the shorter 
of the two. An old man who knew 
the mountain well, and who proposed 
to be our guide, observed, that if 
any accident happened, if one chanced 
to fall into a gotfffre, or happened to 
be buried in snow, our companions 
could soon get one out again : re-as- 
sured by this consolatory remark, we 
held ourselves neuter, and the Pit- 
tore was outvoted. We immediately 
left Brigue, and began to ascend, by 
a rude and scrambling path, this 
mighty rib of the earth : after some 
time, we turned to take a last view 
of Brigue, now dwindled to the di- 
mensions of a toy ; then, sweeping 
round a clump of pines, took a long 
leave of the Valais. In about an 
hour we reached the remains of the 
old road, and sat down breathless 
with exertion : this road, having 
been long neglected, has fallen into 
total decay ; the part where we sat 
down to rest ourselves is cut out of 
the solid rock, and will endure pro- 
bably as long as its mountain bed ; 
but all that was built up by man, all 
that was trusted to feebler materials, 
has perished. On resuming our jour- 
ney, we plunged into a dark forest of 
pines, and lost all sight of human 
track ; we had nothing to trust to 


but the local knowledge of the hardy 
senior who led our way : it Would, 
perhaps, be difficult to imagine a 
scene more singular than this; the 
rocky and romantic path that wound 
through those gloomy old pines, the 
fantastic outline of some of the lower 
peaks of the mountain, seen at inter- 
vals through the matted foliage, the 
fitful blast rushing through the trees, 
the roar of a distant stream, and the 
loud laughs of our careless companions 
ringing throughout the wild solitude. 
We made a very free and frequent 
use of our own lungs in the same 
way ; for, to say the truth, we had 
our full share of the gaiety which 
the cold thin air bestowed. We at 
length emerged from these solemn 
shades, just at the place where a 
huge pine which had been taken up 
and twisted by the blast, as it ca- 
reened through the defiles of the hill, 
hung its decaying limbs over a pre- 
cipice, at the bottom of which rolled 
a black stream, the same that we had 
heard in the forest. Whole rows of 
trees thrown down by the gale, and 
despoiled of their bark, lay in white 
clusters around us : the road at every 
advance became more savage, dan- 
gerous, and solitary ; we crossed se- 
veral chasms by means of rude 
bridges formed of pines, the upper 
surfaces of which were flattened by 
the axe, the sides were fenced by 
boards, and thus a sort of trough 
formed, through which we sidled 
with some difficulty : the sides were 
bound together at the top, by cross 
pieces which passed from one to the 
other ; we straddled over them, gaily 
or gravely, according to our respec- 
tive tempers ; the poor Pittore how- 
ever was in manifest confusion ; and, 
indeed, no one said a single word in 
praise of the architect who con- 
structed these, what Mr. S 

would call gTidirons* At one time 
we passed beneath a shattered rock, 
seemingly severed from the hill, and 
hanging in doubtful poise : if one 
fragment had broken loose from the 
mass, we should have been hurled in 
the twinkling of an eye," into a 
dark, and deep, and nameless grave. 
We shall see these scenes no more ; 
but they are in no danger of being 
forgotten. The path wound for about 
a mile on the brink of a precipice, or 
ratHer on the side of a steep in which 
had been cut or worn a sort of gut- 
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ter ; this ia mpy places was filled 
with water, aa we were so wise 
as to prefer hazard to inconvenience, 
we often mounted on the thin ridge 
that overlooked the valley : at length 
we began to descend, and reached 
the remains of a bridge, which was 
destroyed many years ago by the 
French, in order to arrest the pursuit 
of the Piedmontese; its ruins are 
strewed in the giilph which it once 
aided the traveller to cross ; a few 
arches, a few buttresses remain, they 
are rude and massive, but crushed 
by violence, and nodding to their 
fall they borrow beauty from de- 
struction; and thus scathed, cracked, 
overgrown with weeds, and stooping 
in untimely decay, they are far 
more dear to the lover of picture 
than they were when unworn by 
time, and unbniised by accident. 

A path has been explored by the 
mountaineers, which leads precipi- 
tously down into the valley, where 
there are a few houses grouped to- 
gether, the picturesque home of pea- 
sants and shepherds. We ascended 
rapidly on the opposite side, and 
soon entered once more the silent 
shades of an Alpine forest ; we were 
now higher than we had been be- 
fore, and began to tread on the drift- 
ed snow, and to notice the immense 
icicles hanging from the boughs of 
the trees, and the edges of the rocks. 
The darker green of the firs became 
more frequent, and we heard the 
roar, and saw the nishing waters of 
a torrent — the course of which we 
tracked upon, and for about an hour, 
crossing it occasionally by miserable 
bridges half buried in snow, — some- 
times leaving it for the forest, and 
sometimes scrambling along where 
its waters washed our feet. 

At length having, with our friend 
the Pittore, got somewhat in ad- 
vance, we arrived at a spot where 
two paths held us in doubt, both 
seeming to be alike impassable ; be- 
fore us lay the stream, broad but 
not deep, plunging over a bed of 
black rocks. A bridge led over it, but 
no path appeared to succeed ; a wall 
of snow and ice seeming to forbid 
all egress: behind us frowned the 
dark forest, and before us, on the 
left, were masses of rock of giant 
dimensions, lyitJg, perhaps, in the 
same rude confusion in which they 
had been strown l>y that violence 


which heaved them from their first 
level.-— Our companions were yet at 
some distance behind, we, therefore, 
paused; the Pittore sat down on a 
great stone ; his rueful countenance 
seeined to elongate, his lank jaws 
to sink in, and his complexion be- 
came perfect brimstone as he gazed 
ai'ound, confessing with a faltering 
voice that he did not know his way 
across the mountain. 

The scene which surrounded us 
was savage in the highest degree ; 
the wild torreni, fed by many tri- 
butary streams, ran on in violence 
and in foam through a descending 
ully in the hill ; a mountain rose 
efore us, sheathed in deep snow, 
the white surface of which was here 
and there broken through by great 
splinters of rock which were beard- 
ed by long icicles : vegetation seem- 
ed to expire on the very spot on 
which we stood; a few creeping 
shrubs, and a little brown moss, 
were all that we saw afterwards ; 
and not a hut, and not a trace of 
human care was visible in all the 
wide waste.— After some time our 
companions appeared ; they were 
chiefly youths, we saw them glancing 
through, or emerging from the trees, 
their faces all flushed with exertion, 
stumbling and straining up the as- 
cent, under the load of their heavy 
knapsacks ; and when they broke 
in upon this empire of barrenness 
and silence, a bund of human be- 
ings, they'completed a picture which 
1 should in vain attempt to describe. 
— ^Our white haired guide took the 
lead, and we ascended by a zig-zag 
path, generally over our knees in 
snow, and falling now and then into 
holes up to our necks. Having, by 
the help of our youthful alacrity, got 
once more in advance, we were so 
fortunate as to bewilder the whole 
party, leading them to the base of 
a series of enormous slabs, which 
mocked all idea of further progress. 
When our worthy leader arrived at 
the spot, he expressed his disappro- 
bation of our proceedings in a man- 
ner ' singularly clear, though rather 
coarse: he backed his reproof by 
observing that the iourmenta had 
begun : the tourmenta is a drift of 
snow blown by the wind from the 
highest peaks of the mountain ; it 
is at ull times extremely disagree- 
able, and it is sometimes the pre- 
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|ude to a little avalanche, a thing 
ivhich we had at that time no reason 
to desire, standing, as we did, upon 
an exposed and precipitous slope. 
•rrrHappily, after half an hour’s 
acrauiDling, we regained the path 
without any accident, and then sat, 
down to regale ourselves with some 
poarse bread and cheese. W e could 
jtiave drunk a glass of aqua vltee at 
that moment, much as we usually 
4islike it ; it could not be obtained ; 
but we were consoled for our invo- 
luntary ternperance, by the Pittore’s 
assurance, that spirits of all kinds 
made the legs and hams weak, and 
^hat for that reason the mountaineers 
always refrained from them, when 
they had to walk far. We looked 
round for a moment ; a few cottages 
Jay near, at tliat time deserted, and 
when or why inhabited 1 know not: 
far, far below us were the outposts 
of a troop of scattered and dwarfish 
firs, the last impotent effort of ve- 
getation,* the stream which lower 
down had poured its tides in mimic 
thunder, now shrunk to a brawling 
brook, flowed in a slender and ar- 
rowy current, its waters clear as 
the air of the hills, and cold as 
their icy channel. — We drank of this 
Stream, to which we now bade fare- 
well ; and after this refreshment re- 
sumed our walk. The same wild 
and barren waste held us for some 
time, but at length we reached the 
i^ew road, and soon after the second 
Hospice. Our fellow travellers re- 
freshed themselves with whatever 
the house afforded, gratis, and our 
host would willingly have refused 
our money also. On hearing that we 
were Englishmen, his surprise ex- 
ceeded description ; he invited us to 
stop with many pressing instances, 
offering to make up a bed for us, 
and assuring us of its excellence. 
He was no doubt extremely sur- 
pnsed at the phenomenon of two 
Englishmen travelling on foot, and 
in such humble guise. We remarked 
the fine breed oi* dogs which is de- 
rived from that at St. Ilemard’s, 
and possesses the same virtues ; we 
saw several of them mari'liing about 
among the snows with a most iiidis- 
Cribably grave and businesa-like air. 

On leaving the Hospice we pro- 
ceeded by that fine work of art the 
Strada Nova : I have no wish to fill 
up my letter with what you may 


find in books, and shall, therefore, 
not attempt to give any description 
of this road ; I shall content myself 
with saying we trudged on through 
the deep snow, comforted by finding 
ourselves at length on the descent : 
height after height shot up behind us, 
the snow grew thin, and we reached 
the Simplon. A sort of general coun« 
cil was called, in which it was resolv- 
ed, that we should proceed six miles 
farther, in order to be enabled to 
pass the barrier early in the morn- 
ing : we saw no particular advantage 
ill the arrangement, at that time ; 
blit the next morning we were con- 
vinced that the measure was especi- 
ally judicious. In consequence of 
the resolution which had been taken, 
we advanced on our way, and en- 
tered that awful gorge, by which 
this road is discharged into Italy. 
This tremendous defile was wrapped 
ill the shadows of evening or of morn- 
ing when wc passed, and conse- 
quently we could not estimate it 
very accurately ; but the exaggera- 
tion of darkness gave a poetical cha- 
racter to its horrois, its midnight 
caverns, its impending rocks, its 
galleries, its precipices ; and never 
may we forget the hoarse voice of 
that rushing stream that rolled darkly 
and turbulently below. 

We stopped at a mean and soli- 
tary Auberge ; a coarse but plentiful 
supper was spread before us, and 
here we had for the first time those 
delightful loaves wliich are made of 
wheat and chesmit flour. Cue of 
the poor boys who had come with 
us, was utterly spent with fatigue ; 
he refused his meal and sat down by 
the fire sad and silent ; there was a 
burning blush upon his cheek, and 
tears rolled from his half-shut eyes. 
We persuaded him to take some 
warm wine and go to bed; in the 
morning the poor lad was better. 

Before it was light the next day, 
we were awaked by the Bittore, and 
we left our warm beds to gape and 
shiver in the mountain mist ; we had 
not been long on the road before the 
Pittore entered very closely into con- 
versation with us, expatiating at 
some length on the disagreeableness 
of having to pass a frontier town, 

where one is detained sometimes 
for hours, if any little foolish thing 
has by chance got into one’s knap- 
sack; it is very disagreeable, it is 
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really a very disagreeable thing in- 
deed,” said he ; now our friend had 
a knapsack at his bark which reached 
from the nape of his neck down to 
his haunches; we thought it was 
extremely probable that some VMe 
foolish thing had by chance insinuated 
itself into that, and being therefore 
convinced that his uneasiness was 
not groundless and unreasonable, we 
lent a willing ear and he proceeded. 

To be sure 'tis very dark, and 
we might pass/ if we liked, without 
disturbing any body ; not that 1 have 
got any thing to be affraid of ; but 

*ti8 so disagreeable, so, so hush ! 

stop I tie up the dog's bell, for God's 
sake ! softly, softly, there's the gate.” 
We passed on tiptoe: I saw a man 
conceal himself behind some pil- 
lars, which could be dimly descried 
through the darkness : he was, as 
I understood afterwards, a traveller, 
who, like our friend, had reasons 
for wishing to avoid particular pub- 
licity. — In ten minutes wc were out 
of danger ; the Pittore began to dance 
and sing, and proposed of his own 
free motion a bottle of wine and 
something to eat at the iirst house 
which we found open. In another 
hour we reached the base of this 
enormous mass; we were in Italy, 
we saw the vines hanging in fes- 
toons, the villages thicker in the 
mountains, black eyes, swarthy skins, 
and gaudy attire; but we also saw 
those rude crosses, stuck in the 
ground, which tell of guilt, and in- 
jury, and vengeance. 

I perceive I am drawing ray letter 
out to an immoderate length, and I 
shall, therefore, hasten as fast as 
possible to a close. We met with a 
very agreeable companion at Do- 
inodessola ; who accompanied us the 
whole day, and helped us to spend 
it pleasantly. — At night we had a 
plentiful supper, and some six or 
seven pitchers of excellent wine, and 
we retired to bed — at least, I be- 
lieve so, in high good humour with 
all the world. The next morning 
proved rainy ; our new friend wrap- 
ped himsolf up in his cloak, and the 
^ttore unfurled and hoisted an im- 
mense oil-skin umbrella, making 
many sagacious remarks upon the 
advantages of that instrument, and 
the folly of travelling without it ; he 
observed also, that us he had almost 
5 


[[April, 

reached his home he should need his 
no longer, and shoidd have no ob- 
jection to sell it for a moderate price. 
W e listened in inflexible silence until 
he began to make a particular ap- 
plication of the foregoing reflections, 
and even quoted us as obnoxious to 
censure, on account of not being 
provided in the way which he chose 
to think necessary. We then inter- 
rupted the course of his remarks, 
and soon convinced him he had little 
chance of taxing us for the reversion 
of his woni out trumpery. We took 
leave of our other companion, who 
left us to pursue his way to Genoa 
alone, and in about an hour more 
reached Fariola, on the shore of the 
Lago Maggiore; and stopped to dry 
our clothes, and t6 procure some 
breakfast. In this instance we acted 
contrary to the wishes of the Pittore ; 
who advised us to take a boat im- 
mediately and go to Intra, from 
which place we might proceed by 
the common ferry to Lucanio. We, 
however, wished to see the Isole 
Belle, although he assured us they 
were not at all worth seeing; and 
on finding we could take a boat 
for the day, visit the islands and 
cross to Lavano, for about the same 
money that it would have cost us 
to accompany our companion to Lu- 
carno, we determined upon that plan, 
to his great discontent, as he had 
hoped to accompany us to his own 
door at our expence. He had tried 
several ways to turn our company 
to some account, and was much mor- 
tified at his repeated failures : when 
he found we had paid for his brejik- 
fast, his discontent was somewhat 
appeased, and he took his leave of 
us with tolerable propriety. We 
then engaged a boat and prepared 
to examine this scene of mingled 
beauty and magnificence. 

At present I stop : in my next let- 
ter you may expect some account of 
our further progress. I hope I have 
amused you for half an hour, in 
which case my trouble will not 
have been bestowed in vain. Do 
not let slip any opportunity of giv- 
ing me an account of any peregri- 
nation that you may undertake, and 
excuse me for assuring you of the 
lively interest which 1 take in your 
welfare, and the constant sincerity 
with which I am, &c. 
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I will make a pricf ofit in my note-book. 

Merry IFizrs of Windsor. 

No. IX. 


THE LATE MR. WEST AND NAPOLEON. 

Duhino the short peace of 1809, 
when Buonaparte was first Consul 
of the French Uepublic, the late 
President of the Royal Academy of 
England was amongst the crowd 
whom curiosity prompted to visit 
the gay metropolis of hVance. His 
eminent talents, however, and the 
distinguished character which they 
had so deservedly acquired, d?d not 
suffer him to remain long amid that 
crowd unnoticed. He was visited by 
every man of rank, or literature; 
and, amongst the rest, by those mi- 
nisters who were most in the con- 
fidence of the first Consul. Mr. West 
had determined before his departure 
from England, for some private rea- 
sons of his own, to decline any pre- 
sentation at the Court of St. Cloud, 
to which he was given to under- 
stand he would have been a very 
welcome visitor. Before he was long 
in Paris, this determination was as- 
sailed -by an host of polished and 
flattering remonstrances. The minis- 
ters were sure that such a man as 
the English artist could not fail to 
meet from such a patron of the arts 
as Napoleon, a distinguished recep- 
tion,” and obscure hints^ and com- 
plimentary insinuations, equally una- 
vailing, were followed by a declara- 
tion, that the great Napoleon had 
condescended to express a wish upon 
the subject. Mr. West, however, re- 
mained inflexible, alleging some po- 
lite excuse for his non-compliance, 
and evading the request as dex- 
terously as possible. Solicitation at 
length became weary, and Mr. West 
appeared relieved from an embarrass- 
ment which some personal and pru- 
dential considerations had rendered 
sufficiently perplexing. The affair 
died away, and in about a week 
afterwards, he was surprised, while 
at breakfast, by a visit from one of 
the directors of the Louvre. After 
some desultory conversation, he was 
invited to be present at the gallery of 
the institution upon that day, to in- 
spect some busts, which were about 
to be erected, and to favour the di- 


rectors with his judgment as to their 
relative positions. There was no 
possible motive for a refusal, and 
they proceeded together to the gal- 
lery, where Mr. West was soon sur- 
rounded by a crowd of artists, all of 
whom appeared attired in some offi- 
cial costume ; which, however, he 
was induced to attribute to the eti- 
quette of the occasion. In a short 
time, he was most flatteringly, but 
most perplexingly undeceived — a bus- 
tle in the anti-chamber seemed to 
announce some unusual occurrence- 
in a moment, the doors were thrown 
open, and in walked Napoleon in his 
little cocked hat and simple uniform, 
followed by a gorgeous suite of thir- 
teen generals, the future dukes, and 
viceroys, and monarchs of his crea- 
tion! Where is the President of 
the Arts in England,” was the ab- 
rupt and immediate interrogatory of 
the first Consul. The President more 
dead than alive, made a most discon- 
solate appearance, and was instantly 
saluted with — Well, Mr. West, 
you would not come to visit me, and 
therefore I have been obliged to come 
to visit you, as I should regret your 
return to England, without our being 
acquainted — there is an acquaintance 
of yours here already — a great fa- 
vourite of mine I assure you,” and 
the first fine spirited sketch of Death 
on the Pale Horse, was forthwith 
produced to its astonished autlior. 
Buonaparte enquired whether that 
sketch was. ever to be completed on 
the scale it deserved, and for whom 
it was intended — on being informed 
it was for the late King, — Ah, said 
he, the King of England is a good 
man — a very religious man.” They 
then proceeded through tlie Louvre, 
and when they arrived at the busts 
intended to be erected on that day, 
Buonaparte paused, folded his arms 
as he is represented in his statues, 
and after appearing to contemplate 
one of them with peculiar thought- 
fulness, he turned to the English vi- 
sitor — " Mr. West, if 1 had my 
choice, I woiUd sooner be the original 
of that bust, than any man 1 ever 
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heard or read I was burning 

(said Mr. West, relating the anecdote 
to tile writer,) to tell him that he 
had it at that moment in his power 
by sacrificing his ambition, and esta- 
blishing the liberties of his country 
to be the very man /* — it was the bust 
of Washington* Napoleon no doubt 
aid not forget that the English artist 
was himself an American. Such were 
the arts by which this extraordinary 
individual drew a circle round him 
wherever he moved, which none ever 
entered without being fixed as by 
fascination. 


WILLIAM PENN*S DEED FROM THE 
INDIANS, IN 1685. 

This indenture witnesseth, 
wePackenah, Jarekhan Jikals, Part- 
qiiesott, Jervis Essepenauk, Felk- 
troy, Ilekellappau, Econus, Mach- 
loha Metheonga, Wissa Powey, In- 
dian kings, sachemakers, right own- 
ers of all lands from Quing Quingus, 
called Duck Creek, unto upland, 
called Chester Creek, all along by 
the west side of Delaware river, and 
so between the said Creeks, back- 
wards, as far as a man can ride in 


two days, with an horse, for and in 
consideration of these following goods 
to us paid in hand, and secured by 
William Penn, proprietary and go- 
vernor of the province of Pensylva- 
nia, and territories thereof: viz. 20 
guns, 20 fathoms matchcoat, 20 fa- 
thoms Stroud- water, 20 blankets, 20 
kettles, 20 lbs. of powder, 100 bars 
of lead, 40 tomahawks, 100 knives, 
40 pair of stockings, 1 barrel of beer, 
20 lbs. of red lead, 100 fathoms of 
wampum, 30 glass bottler, 30 pewter 
spoons, 1 00 awl blades, 300 tobacco 
pipes, 100 hands of tobacco, 20 to- 
bacco tongs, 20 steels, 300 flints, 30 
pair of scissars, 30 combs, 60 looking 
glasses, 200 needles, 1 skipple of 
salt, 30 lbs. of sugar, 5 gallons of 
molasses, 20 tobacco boxes, 100 Jews 
harps, 20 hoes, 30 gimblets, 30 wood- 
en screw boxes, 100 strings of beads, 
do hereby acknowledge, &c. &c. 
Given under our hand, at New Cas- 
tle, 2d day of the 8th month, 1685. 

(A true copy taken from the ori- 
ginal, in December, 1813, by Ephraim 
Morton, of Washington, Pensylva- 
nia, formerly a clerk in the land of- 
fice.) 


MR. CHARLES LLOYD’S POEMS.* 


There is no more remarkable in- 
stance of the cant of criticism,** 
than the representation currently re- 
ceived as distinctive, whereby seve- 
ral authors, chiefly residing in the 
neighbourhood of tiie lakes, were 
characterised as belonging to one 
school of poetry. In truth, propin- 
quity of residence, and the bonds of 
private friendship, are the only cir- 
cumstances which have ever given 
the slightest colour to the hypothesis 
which marked them out as disci- 
ples of the same creed. Jt is scarce- 
ly possible to conceive individuals 
more dissimilar in the objects of their 
choice, or in the essential properties 
of their genius. Who, for example, 
can have ftss in common than Words- 
worth and Coleridge, if we except 
those faculties which are necessarily 
the portion of the highest order of 
imaginative minds? The former of 
these has sought for his subjects 


among the most ordinar)^ occurrences 
of life, which he has (lignilied and 
exalted, from which he has extracted 
the holiest essences of good, or over 
which he has cast a consecrating 
and harmonizing light which never 
was by sea or land.** The latter, on 
the other hand, has spread abroad 
his mighty mind, searching for his 
materials through all history and ail 
science, penetrating into the hidden 
soul of the wildest superstitions, and 
selecting the richest spoils of time 
from the remotest ages. Words- 
worth is all intensity — he sees no- 
thing, but through the hallowing 
medium of his own soul, and repre- 
sents all things calm, silent, and 
harmonious as his own perceptions. 
Coleridge throws himself into all the 
various objects which he contem- 
plates, and attracts to his own 
imagery their colours * and forms. 
The first seizes only the mighty 


* Desultory Thoughts in London, Titus and Gisippus, with other Poems. By Charles 

Lloyd, audior of Nug« Canone, and trantdator of Alfieri’s Tragedies, 12mo. 1821. 
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and the tnie^ with a giant grasp ; 
—the last has a passionate and al- 
most effeminate love of beauty and 
tenderness which he never loses. 
One looks only on the affections in 
their inmost home^ while the other 
perceives them in the lightest and 
remotest tints, which they cast on 
objects the strangest and most bar- 
barous. All the distinction, in short, 
between the intense and the expan- 
sive — the severe and the lovely — 
the philosophic and the magical— 
really separates these great poets, 
whom it has been the fashion to cen- 
sure as united in ont heresy. If we 
cast the slightest glance at So\ithey’s 
productions, we shall find him unlike 
either of these, his associates-offer- 
ing a child-like feebleness in contrast 
to Wordsworth's nerve — and ranging 
through mythologies and strange fan- 
tasies, not only with less dominion 
than Coleridge, but merely portray- 
ing the shapes to which they gave 
existence, instead of discovering the 
spirit of truth and beauty within 
them. Nor does the author before 
us, often combined with these by the 
ignorance or the artifice of criticism, 
differ less widely from them. AVithout 
Wordsworth's intuitive perception 
of the profoundest truths, or Cole- 
ridge's feeling of deep beauty, he 
has a subtle activity of mind which 
supplies the place of the first, and 
a wonderful power of minute obser- 
vation, which, when directed to 
lovely objects, in a great dogrcc pro- 
duces the effect of the latter. All 
these three rise on some occasions 
to the highest heaven of thought 
and feeling, though by various pro- 
cesses — ^Word worth reaching it at 
once by the divine wingedness of 
his genius — Coleridge ascending to 
it by a spiral tract of glory winding 
on through many a circuit of celes- 
tial light — and Lloyd stepping thi- 
ther by a firm ladder, like that of 
Jacob, by even steps, which the feet 
of angels have trodden ! 

The peculiar qualities of Mr. 
Lloyd's genius have never been so 
clearly developed as in the chief 
poem of the work before us. In his 

Nugae Canprae,” all his thoughts 
and feelings’ were overcast by a 
gentle melancholy, which rendered 
their prominences less distinct, as it 
shed over them one sad and sober 
hue. Even, however, in his most 


pensive moods, the vigorous and rest- 
less activity of his intellect might Im 
discerned, curiously enquirii^ for 
the secret springs otits own distress, 
and regarding its sorrows as high 
problems worthy of the most painuil 
scrutiny. While he exhibited to 
us the full and pensive stream of 
emotion, with all Uie images of soft 
clouds and delicate foliage reflected 
on its bosom, he failed not to con- 
duct us to its deep-seated foun- 
tains, or to lay open to our view the 
jagged caverns within its banks. 
Yet here the vast intellectual power 
was less conspicuous than in his last 
poems, because the personal emotion 
was more intense, single, and per- 
vading. He is now, we rejoice to 
observe, more i' the sun," and 
consequently, the nice workings of 
his reason are set more distinctly 
before us. The ^Olesultory Thoughts 
in London" embrace a great va- 
riety of topics, associated in the 
mind of the author with the metro- 
polis, but many of them l>elonging 
to those classes of abstraction which 
might as fitly be contemplated in a 
desart. Among these are Fate, 
free will, foreknowledge absolute," 
— the theories of manners and morals 
—the doctrines of expediency and 
self-interest — with many speculations 
relating to the imaginative parts of 
literature, and the influences of reli- 
gion upon them -all of which are 
grasped by the hand of a master. 
The whole range of controversial 
writing scarcely affords an example 
of propositions stated so lucidly, 
qualified so craftily, and urged with 
such exemplary fairness and candour, 
as in this work. It must, indeed, 
be admitted, that the admirable 
qualities of the argument render it 
somewhat unfit for marriage with 
immortal verse." Philosophical po- 
etry, when most attractive, seizes 
on some grand elemental truths, 
which it links to the noblest material 
images, and seeks rather to send one 
vast sentiment to the heart through 
the medium of the imagination, tlm 
to lead the mind by a regular pro- 
cess of logic, to the result which it 
contemplates. Mere didactic poetry, 
as Pope's Essay on Man, succeeds 
not by the nice balance of reasons, 
but by decking out some obvious 
common place in a gorgeous rhetoric, 
or by expressing a familiar sentiinent 
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in such forcible language as will 
gire» it a singular charm to all who 
hare felt its justice in a plainer 
garb. In general, the poet, no less 
than the woman, who deliberates, is 
lost. But Mr. Lloyd’s effusions are 
in a great measure exceptions to this 
rule for though they are sometimes 
harsh and crabbed,” and some- 
times too minute, they are marked 
by so hearty an earnestness, and 
adorned by such variety of illustra- 
tion, and imbued with such deep 
sentiment^ that they often enchant 
while they convince us. Although 
his processes are careful, his results 
belong to the stateliest range of 
truths. His most laborious reason- 
ings lead us to elevated views of hu- 
manity— to the sense of a might 
above reason itself — to those objects 
which have inspired the most glorious 
enthusiasm, and of which the pro- 
foundest bards have delighted to af- 
ford us glimpses. It is quite inspir- 
ing to foUow him as he detects the 
inconsistencies of worldly wisdom, as 
he breaks the shallow reasonings of 
the advocates of expediency into 
pieces, or as he vindicates their pre- 
rogatives to faith and hope. He 
leads us up a steep and stony ascent, 
step by step ; but cheers us by many 
a ravishing prospect by the way, and 
conducts at last to an eminence, 
not only above the mists of error, 
but where the rainbow comes, and 
whence the gate of heaven may be 
seen as from the Delectable Moun- 
tains which Bunyaii's Pilgrim visited. 

We scarcely know how to select a 
specimen which shall do justice to 
an author, whose speculations are 
too vast to be completed within a 
short space, and are connected with 
others by delicate links of thought 
We will give, however, his vindica- 
tion of the enthusiastic and self-de- 
nving spirit, which, however asso- 
ciated with absurdity, is the soul of 
all religion and virtue. 

Reasoners, that argue of ye know not 
what, 

Do not, as mystical, my strain deride : 

By facts* criteripD belts doctrine tried. 

The blind as well might doubt of sense of 
sight; 

Peruse their lives, who thus have vow*d 
pursuit 

Of heavenly communion : in despite 

Of all your arguments ye can't dispute 
Their singleness of heart: except ye light 
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’Gainst Acts, ye, 8elf.^onvicted, must 
be mute. 

Will w deny, that they’ve a s^ found 

To baffle fate, and heal each mortal wound ? 

Will ye deny, to them alone ’tis given. 
Who its existence, as a faith, embrac’d ? 

*Tis mainly requisite, to partake of heaven, 
q hat the heart’s treasures there should 
first be placed. 

According to thy faith shall it be given 
To thee, witli spiritual glories, to be 
graced. 

As well all facts whence man experience 
hath, 

As doubt immunities bound up in faith. 

•Tis easy thing to say, that men are knaves ; 
’Tis easy thing to say, that men are fools ; 

’Tis easy diing to say, an author raves ; 
Easy, to him who always ridicules 

The incomprehensible, to lillege — and saves 
Trouble of farther thought-^that oft 
there rules 

Fanatic feeling in a mad-man’s brain : 

That half-pretence oft ekes out half-insane. 

We know all this; but we know also well. 
These men we speak of, tried by every 
test 

Admissible, all other men excel 

In virtue, and in happiness. Since 
bless’d 

Are they, stern Fate, spite of thy direst 
sp^ ! 

Infection, loathsome maladies, each pest 

And plague, — for these have they, — should 
they assail, 

A panacea which will never fail ! 

God is their rock, their fortress of defence, 
In time of trouble, a defence most holy ; 

For them the wrath of man is impotence ; 
Ui8pnde,’'a bubble; and his wis^m, 
folly. . 

That “ peace ” have they — ^unspeakable, 
intense, — 

Which passeth understanding ! ” Me- 
lancholy 

life’s gauds to them : the unseen they ex- 
plore: 

Rooted in heaven, to live is— to adore ! 

Ye, that might cavil at these humble lays, 
Peruse the page of child-like Fenelon ; 

Hear what me rapt, transfigur’d Guion 
says. 

With ills of body such as few have 
known . 

Tedious imprisonment ; in youtliful days 
To luxuries used, they all aside are 
thrown ; 

To poverty devoted, she defies 

Its sorest ills, blessing the vtacrifice. 

Was e’er an instance known, that man 
could taste 

True peace of mind, and spurn religion’s 
laws? 
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In other things were this alliance traced ; 

Constant coincidence ; effect, and cause, 
We scruple not to call them ; or, at least. 
Condition indispensable, whence draws 
The one, the other. This coincidence 
But grant me here ; — and grant the con- 
sequence. 

Facts, facts, are stubborn things! We 
trust the sense 

Of sight, because th* experience of each 
day 

Warrants our trust in it. Now, tell me 
whence 

It is, no, mortal yet could dare to say, 
Man trusted in his God for his defence. 

And was confounded ? cover’d with dis- 
may ? 

Loses he friends ? Religion dries his tears ! 
Loses he life ? Religion calms his fears ! 

Loses he health ? Religion balms his mind. 
And pains of flesh seem ministers of 
grace, 

And wait upon a rapture more refin’d. 

Than e’en in lustiest health e’er found a 
place. 

Loses he wealth? the pleasure it can Jlnd 
He had before renounced ; tlius can he 
trace 

No difference, but that now the heart be- 
stows 

What through a hand less affluent ecantier 
flows. 

He too as much enjoys the spectacle 
Of good, when done by others as by him : 
Loses he fame ? the honour he loves well 
Is not of earth, but that which seraphim 
Might prize 1 Loses he liberty ? his cell. 
And all its vaults, echo liis rapturous 
hymn i • 

He feels as free as freest bird in air I 
His heaven-shrin’d spirit finds heaven every 
where ! 

*Tis not romance which we are uttering ! 
No; 

Thousands of volumes each word’s truth 
attest ! 

Thousands of souls redeem’d from all be- 
low 

Can bring a proof, that, e'en while earth- 
ly guest, 

•Tis possible for man that peace to know. 
Which maketh him impassive to the test 
Of mortal sufferance ! Many and many a 
mart3rr 

Hat found this bound up in religion’s 
charter. 

Pleasure, or philosophical or senspal. 

Is not, ought not to be, man’s primary 
ride; 

We often feel bound by a law potential 
To ^ those thingii which e’en our rea- 
sons fool* 

God, and he only, sees the consequential ; 
VOL. III. 


The mind, weH nurtur’d in YsHgion’g 
school 

Feds that Ha whom all’s oheii 

dienb— 

Has right to guide itself by the expedient. 

Duty is man’s first law, not satisfaction ! 
That satisfaction comes from this per- 
form’d. 

We grant ! But should tliis be the prime 
attraction 

That led us to performance, soon in- 
form’d 

By finding that we’ve miss’d the meed of 
action. 

We shall corifess our error. Oft we’re 
wann’d. 

By a strong spirit we cannot restrain. 

To deeds, which make all calculation vain. 

Had Regulus reason’d, whether on the scale 
pf »AC,in Romc,his faculties would most^ 

Or Carthage — ^patriotism’s cause avail, 

He never had resum’d his fatal post. 

Brutus, Virginius had they tried by tale 
Their country’s cause, had never been 
her boast. 

Yet had it not these self-doom’d heroes 
seen, 

Rome “ the eternal city,” ne’er had been ! 

Shall Christ submit upon the cross to bleed, 
And man for all he does a reason ask ? 

Have martyrs died, and confessors, indeed, 
That he must seek a xehy for every task ? 

If it be so, to prate we’ve little need 
Of this enlighten'd age ! Take off the 
mask ! 

If it be so, and ye’ll find this our proud 
age,— 

Its grand climacterick past, is in its dotage^ 

Thy name, Thermopyla?, had ne’er been 
heard, 

Were not the Greeks wiser than our wise 
men. 

I grant, that heaven alone to man trans- 
ferr’d. 

When he would raise up states for his- 
tory’s pen, 

This more than mortal instinct ! Yet ab- 
surd 

It is (because, perhaps, our narrower ken 

Their heights cannot descry; yea, and a 
curse 

’Twill bring) to make a theory of the worse. 

A theory for a declining race 1 
No, let us keep at least our lips from lies ; 

If we have forfeited Truth's soaring grace^ 
Let us not falsify her prodigies. 

We well may wear a blush upon our face. 
From her past triumphs so t’ apMtati/e 

In deeds ; but let us not with this invent 

An infidelity of argument 

Go to Palmyra’s ruins ; visit OreecjSi 

Behold ! The wrecks of her magnificence 

S 1 
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Stem left, in ipite of man, thiu to Increaie 

The sting of satire on his impotence. 

As to betray how soon man’s {Rories cease ; 

Tombs, time defying, of the most pre- 
tence 

But only make us feel with more surprise. 
How mean the tilings they would immor- 
talize ! 

The following is only a portion of 
a series of reminiscences equally lux- 
urious and intense, and which arc at- 
tended throughout by that vein of 
reflection which our author never 
loses. 

Oh, were the eye of youth a moment ours ! 

When every flower that gemm’d the va- 
rious earth 

Brought down from Heaven enjoyment’s 
genial showers ! 

And every bird, of everlasting mirtli 
Prophecied to us in romantic bowci-s ! 

Love was Uie garniture, whose blameless 
birth 

Caus’d that each filmy web where dew- 
drops trembled, 

The gossamery haunt of elves resembled ! 

We can remember earliest days of spring. 

When violets blue and white, and prim- 
rose pale, 

Like callow nestlings ’neath their motlicr^s 
wing, 

Bach peep’d from under the broad leaf’s 
green veil. 

When streams look’d blue ; and thin clouds 
clustering 

O’er the wide empyrean did prevail, 
Rising like incense from the breatliiiig 
world. 

Whose gracious aspect was witli dew im- 
pcarl’d. 

When a soft moisture, steaming every 
where. 

To the earth’s countenance mellower hues 
imparted ; 

“When sylvan choristers self-pois’d in air. 

Or perched on boughs, in shrilly quiver- 
ings darted 

Their litUe raptures forth ; when the warm 
^larc 

(While glandng lights backwards and 
forwards started. 

As if with meteors silver-sheath’d ’twere 
flooded) 

Siiltry, and silent, on the hill’s turf brooded. 

Oh, ID these moments we such joy have 
fdt, 

All if the earth were nothing but a shrine ; 
Where all, or awe inspir’d, or made one 
melt 

Orateftilly towards its architect divine I 
Father ! in future (as I once have dwelt 

Witlun that very sanctuary of thine, 
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When shapes, and sounds, seemed as but 
modes of Thee !) 

That with experience gain’d were heaven 
to me ! 

Oft in die fullness of the joy ye give, 

Oh, days of yoiitli ! in summer's noon- 
tide hours, 

Did I a depth of quietness receive 

From insects’ drowsy hum, that all my 
powers 

Would bailie to pourtray ! liet them that 
live 

In vacant solitude, speak from their 
bowers 

What nameless pleasures letter’d ease may 
cheer, 

Thee, Nature ! bless’d to mark witli eye 
and ear i — 

Who can have watch’d the wild rose’ blush- 
ing dye, 

And seen what treasures its rich cups 
contain ; 

Who, of soft shades the fine variety. 

From white to deepest Hush of vermeil 
stain ? 

Who, when irnpcail’d with dew-drop’s ra- 
diancy 

Its petals breath’d perfume, while he did 
strain 

His vert/ hrui^r^ lest tlic sense should fail 
T’ imbibe each sweet its beauties did ex- 
hale ? 

Who amid lanes, on eve of summer days, 
Which sheep bronze, could the tliicket’s 
wealth behold ? 

The fragrant houey-suckle’s bowery maze ? 

The fur/p bush, with its vegetable goldf 
In every satin sheath that lielps to raise 
The fox-glove’s cone, the figures maiii- 
‘ fold 

With such adainty exquisiteness wrought? — 
Nor grant that thoughtful love they all have 
taught ? 

The daisy, cowslip, each have to them 
given — 

The wood anemone, the strawberry wild, 
Grass of Parnassus, meek as star of even ; — 
Bright, as the brightening eye of smiling 
child, 

And bathed in blue transpfirency of heaven, 
Veronica; the primrose pale, and mild ; — 
Of charms (of which to speak no tongue is 
able) 

Intercommunion incommunicable ! 

I had a cottage in a Paradise ! 

’Twere hard to enumerate the charms 
combin’d 

Within the little space, greeting the eyes. 
Its unpretending precincts that confin’d. 
Onward, in front, a mountain stream did 
rise 

Up, whose long course the fascinated mind 
(So apt the scene to awaken wildest themes) 
Might localize the most romantic dreams. 
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When winter torrents, by the rain and snow, 
Surlily dashing down the hills, were fed. 

Its mighty mass of waters seem’d to flow 
W^ich deafening course precipitous ; its 
bed 

Rocky, Mich steep declivities did shew 
That towards us with a rapid course it 
sped. 

Broken by frequent falls ; thus did it roam 

In whirlpools eddying, and convulsed with 
foam. 

Flank’d were its banks witli perpendicular 
rocks, 

^\’'llose scars enormous, sometimes grey 
and bare. 

And sometimes clad witJi ash and gnarled 
oaks^ 

The birch, the hazel, pine, and holly, 
were. 

Their tawny leaves, the sport of winters* 
shocks. 

Oft o’er its channel circled in the air ; 

While, on their tojis, and midway up them, 
seen. 

Lower’d cone-like lirs and yews in gloomie^it 
green. 

So many voices from this river came 

In summer, winter, autumn, or die 
spring ; 

So many sounds accordant to each frame 
Of Nature’s aspect, (whether the storm’s 
wing 

Brooded on it, or paiitingly, and tame, 

The low breeze crisp’d its waters) that, 
to sing 

Half of their tones, impossible ! or tell 

The listener’s feelings from tlieir viewless 
spell. 

When fires gleam’d bright, and when the 
curtain’d room, • 

Well stock’d with books and music’s 
implements, 

'W’hcn children’s faces, dress’d in all the 
bloom 

Of innocent enjoyments, deep content’s 

Deepest delight inspir'd; wlicii nature’s 
gloom 

To the domesticated heart presents 

(By consummate tranquillity possesst) 

C^intrast, that might have stirr’d the dull- 
est breast ; 

Yes, — ill such hour as that— thy voice I’ve 
known. 

Oh, hallow’d stream ! — fitly so nam’d — 
(since tones 

Of deepest melancholy swell’d upon 
The breeze that bore it) — fearful as the 
groans 

Of fierce night spirits I Yes, when tapers 
shone 

Athwart tlie room (when, from their 
skiey thrones 

Of icc-pileil height abrupt, rush’d rudely 
forth, 

Riding the blast, the tempests of the north;) 
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Thy voice I’ve known to wake a dream of 
wonder ! 

For though ’twas loud, and wild with 
turbulence, 

And absolute as is the deep-voiced thunder, 

Such fine gradations mark’d its diifer- 
ence 

Of audibility, one scarce could sunder 

Its gradual swellings from the influence 
Of harp iEolian, when, upon the breeze, 
Floats in a stream its plaintive harmonies* 

One might have thought, that spirits of 
the air 

M^arbled amid it in an undersong ; 

And oft one might have thought, tliat 
shrieks were there 

Of Rjiirits, driven for chastisement along 
The invisible regions that above earth are. 

All s|KJcies seem’d of intonation (strong 
To bind the soul, Imagination rouse,) 
Conjur’d from preternatural prison-house. 

But when the heavens arc blue, and sum- 
mer ^kies 

Arc pictur’d in tliy wave’s cerulean 
glances ; 

Tlien tliy crisp stream its course so gaily 
plies. 

Trips on so merrily in endless dances, 
Sucli low sweet tone, lit for die time, docs 
rise 

From thy swift course, methinks, tliat 
it enhances 

The hue of flowers wliich decorate thy 
banks. 

While each one’s freshness seems to pay 
thee thanks. 

Solemn the mountains that die horizon 
close, 

From whose drear verge thou seem’st to 
issue forth : 

Sorcery might fitly dwell, one could sup- 
pose, 

(Or any wondrous spell of heaven or 
earth, 

Which e’en to name man’s utterance not 
knows,) 

Amid the forms dial mark thy place of 
birth. 

Thither direct your eye, and you will find 
All that excites the imaginative mind 1 

The tale of Titus and Gisippus 
which follows, while it is very inte- 
resting as a story, exhibits the same 
great intellectual power and cease- 
less activity of thought, which cha- 
racterize the Thoughts hi London. 
Mr. Lloyd has taken the common 
incident of one lover resipiiiig his 
mistress to another, and the names 
of his chief characters from Boc- 
caccio, but in all other respects, the 
poem is original. Its chief pecidia- 
rity is the manner in which it rea- 

*212 
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sons upon all the emotions which it 
portrays, especially on the progress 
of lore in the soul, with infinite 
nicety of discriminaUon, not unlike 
that which Shakspeare has manifest- 
ed in his amatory poems. He ac- 
counts for the finest shade of feeling, 
and analyzes its essence, with the 
same care, as though he were de- 
monstrating a proposition of Euclid. 
He is as minute in his delineation of 
all the variations of the heart, as 
Richardson was in his narratives of 
matters of fact ; — and like him, thus 
throws such an air of truth over his 
statements, that we can scarcely 
avoid receiving tliem as authentic 
history. At the same time, he con- 
ducts this process with so delicate a 
hand, and touches his subjects with 
so deep a reverence for humanity, 
that he teaches us to love our 
nature the more from his masterly 
dissection. By way of example of 
these remarks, we will give part of 
the scene between a lover who long 
has secretly been agitated by a pas- 
sion for the betrothed mistress of his 
friend, and the object of his silent 
affection whom he has just rescued 
from a watery grave — though it is 
not perhaps the most beautiful pas- 
sage of the poem ; 

He is on land ; on safe land is he come : 

Sophronia*8 head he pillows on a stone : 
A death-like paleness hath usurp'd her 
bloom; 

Her head falls lapsing on his shoulder. 
None 

Were there to give him aid ! he fears her 
doom 

Is seal'd for evermore ! At last a groan 
Burst from her livid lips, and then the 
word 

Titus ” he heard, or fancied that he 
heard 1 — 

Where was he then ? From death to life 
restor'd ! — 

From hdU to heaven ! To rapture from 
despair ! 

His hand he now lays on that breast ador'd ; 
And now her pulse he feels ; and now — 
(beware. 

Beware, rafii youth !) his lips draw in a 
board 

Of p^finne from her lips, which though 
they were 

StOl dos'd, yet oft the inarticulate sigh, 
IniUDg from thence, he drank with ecstasy. 

gtUl were they cold; her hands were also 
cold; 

Yhbie hands he chaf'd, and, perhaps to re* 
•tore 


To her chill paly lips their warmth, so bold 
He grew, he kiss'd tliose pale lips o'er 
and o'er. 

Nay, to revive in their most perfect mould 
Their wonted rubeous hue, he dared do 
more ; — 

He glued his mouth to them, and breath'd 
his breath 

To die with her, or rescue her from deatli.— 

Thou art undone, mad youth ! The fire of 
love 

Bum'd so intensely in his throbbing veins. 
That, had she been a statue, he might prove 
A new Pygmalion, and the icy chains 
Of death defy. Well then might he re- 
move 

Tlie torpor which her o’erwrought frame 
sustains. — 

If sweety revival from such menaced death ; 
More sweet, revival by a lover’s breath ! 

She feels the delicate infiuence tlirough her 
thrill. 

And with seal'd eye lay in a giddy trance. 
Scarce dare she open them, when had her 
will 

On this been bent, she felt tlic power to 
glance 

Their lights on him. No, with a lingering 
skill— 

Oh, blame her not ! — she did awhile en- 
hance 

The bliss of tliat revival, by a feign'd 
Or half-fcign'd shew of conflict still sus- 
tain’d. 

At last, she look’d ! — They look’d ! — Eye 
lTle^with eye ! 

The whole was told ! The lover, and 
the lov’d, 

The ador'd, and the adorer, ecstasy 
Never 'till then experienced — swiftly 
proved ! — 

Thanks for his aid were a mean courtesy ! 
They were forgotten ! Transport unre- 
proved, 

This was his guerdon ; this his rich reward ! 
An hour's oblivion with Sophronia shared I 

Then all the world was lost to tliem, in one 
Fulness of unimaginable bliss ! — 

Infinity was with them ! and the zone 
Unbound whence Venus sheds upon a 
kiss 

Nectareous essences, and raptures known 
Ne'er save to moments unprej^ar'^d as 
this ! 

And in that earnest impulse did they find 
Peace and intensity, alike combin'd ! 

To frame such joy, these things are re- 
quisite ; • 

A lofty nature ; the exalting stress 
Of stimulating trials ; which requite. 

And antecedent sorrows, doubly bless. 
Consummate sympathies, which souls unite; 
And a conjuncture, whence no longer 
press 
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Impulses— long as these delights we prove— 

From one thing foreign to the world of love. 

This could not last ! Not merely would a 
word; — 

A gesture would, a look, dissolve the 
charm ! — 

Could home be mention'd nor the thought 
restor’d, 

To her remembrance, of Gisippus* warm 

And manly love ? Bless’d be ye with your 
hoard 

Of transient bliss, and be yc safe from 
harm, 

Y e fond, fond pair ! But think not joys so 
liigh 

Can be inwoven with reality I 

At last a swift revulsion through her frame 

And o’er her countenance stole: a sud- 
den pause ! 

Her eyes, which had imbib’d a piercing 
flame. 

Fell at once rayless; and her bosom 
draws 

One in-pent sigh ; one look imploring came 

O’er lier fine face 1 Thus knew well tlie 
cause 

Of this so sudden change : he dared not 
speak ; 

lie dared not move ; dared not its reason 
seek I 

Some minutes tliey were silent. Night ad- 
vanced 5 


Titus, towards bimadf, Sophronia press’d^ 
But dumb he stood; upward she faintly 
glanced 

A look upbraiding, and upon his breast— 
Gently reclining — by like one entranced ! 

No longer now was happiness her guest. 
She starts ! She cries Gisippus ! All 
is told !— 

Cold fell the word, on bosoms still more 
cpld ! 

They rose, and crept along in silentness.—. 
Sophronia reach’d her home, but nothing 
said, 

£*en to her mother, of her past distress. 
Her threshold past not Titus--Thence he 
fled, 

Soon as in safety he the maid did guess. 
Like to a madman madden’d more with 
dread ! 

Nor ever of this night, or of its spell 
Of mighty love, did he breathe syllable ! 

We now take leave of Mr. Lloyd 
with peculiar gratitude for the rich 
materials for thought with which a 
perusal of his poems has endowed us. 
We shall look for his next appear- 
ance before the public with anxiety ; 
— assured that nis powers are not 
even yet fully developed to the worlds 
and that he is destined to occupy a 
high station among the finest spirits 
of his age. 
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DON QUIXOTE IN SCYTHIA. 

Under the head of Literary Intelligence, in our last Number^ we made 
mention of this comic epopee, — but that article was merely the condensa- 
tion of a paper which we are now induced to give at length. We should 
not have obtruded this repetition upon our readers, did we not conceive 
that they will not be displeased at being thus presented with the general 
features of a composition, in which they may trace the new adventures of 
their old and entertaining acquaintances, the paragon of knights and the 
paragon of squires. In addition to this interest, which the poem possesses 
for every European nation, it is not devoid of attraction as a literary 
curiosity, having l)een ori^nally composed in the Sicilian idiom. 


Don Chisciottc e Sanc'w Panza nella Schia. Pocma originate in Dialetto Siciltano 
del cclchre Don Giovanni MclL tiadotto in Lingua Italiana del Cavaliere Matteo di 


jieviktequa, 2 tom* 4/o. Vienna^ Ifllfl. 

To compare this work with the im- 
mortal production of Cervantes, or to 
consider it as a mere imitation, would 
be equally unfair ; for although the 
author has borrowed the principal 
idea from the ‘Spanish ori^nal, he 
has produced a composition essenti- 
ally different ; which, notwithstand- 
ing that, like Qthcr imitations^ of the 
same great master-piece, it is inferior 
to it, must yet be allowed to rank 


high ill Italian literature, and to be 
worthy of the reputation of the writer. 
The present work differs from its pre- 
decessor, not merely by being in verse, 
but by the decidedly comic tone which 
it assumes. 

It is more extravagant in its inci- 
dents — more fantastic in its spirit — 
stretches our poetic faith to its 
most limits. Yet, so rich and va- 
rled'are the comic powers exhibited 
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throughout the poem, that the reader 
voluntarily yields himself to the de- 
lusion, without even wishing to call 
the author to account for the gross- 
ness of his decepticms. One peculi- 
arity distinguishing tliis Quixote, is, 
that although modelled on the hero 
of Cervantes, he does not pretend to 
be identically the same individual, 
but may, more correctly, be consi- 
dered in poetry, what a variation of a 
favourite theme is in music. Such 
rifiicciamenti are by no means unusual 
with the Italians ; it frequently hap- 
pens, however, that some violence is 
done to the original, in order that the 
renovated form may produce a novel 
and striking effect. This is often the 
case with Meli, who, lest he should 
appear not to come up to his model, 
frequently goes beyond it, and pass- 
ing the limits of comic humour, falls 
into parody. If adherence to the ori- 
ginal features be an indispensable duty, 
in whoever selects such well-known 
personages as the characters immor- 
talized and identified by the vivifying 
pen of Cervantes, this author frequent- 
ly shocks us, by exhibiting the faithful 
squire as maliciously disposed to- 
wards his master. 

We know not how to convey a 
more correct notion of the spirit and 
manner of the present poem, than by 
saying, that in sarcastic wit it is not 
inferior to the Novel le ofCasti — but 
in decorum far superior to those noto* 
rio'us compositions. 

The poet begins his work by evok- 
ing the shade of the knight, conjuring 
him to disclose such of his adventures 
as had been passed over in silence by 
his first historian, in order that they 
may not be lost to posterity. He then 
immediately transports his hero and 
Sancho— who himself, by the bye, is 
worth a dozen ordinary heroes of Ro- 
mance — into the midst of Scythia. 
In precipitately descending a moun- 
tain of snow, a rude concussion hap- 
pens between the knight and his squire, 
owing to which the latter has an eye 
knocked out, and immediately after 
electric sparks are seen to proceed 
from the coat of Dapple, which the 
Don attributes to enchantment. After 
many ineffectual conjurations ad- 
dressed to his Dnlcinea, he in his 
fury slays the unfortunate animal ; 
who is most feelingly eulogized and 
bewailed by Sancho. 

The second Canto opens with a sin- 


gular piece of mythology— the birth 
of Chance, a power who plays a consi- 
derable part in the poem, and one to 
whom both the hero and his satellite 
are frequently indebted for their pre- 
servation. Sancho has the misfortune 
to fall into a well ; Don Quixote, too, 
has an adventure with some dogs, in 
which encounter he sustains some 
damage. There is a beautifid elegi- 
ac idyl in this Canto, which is termi- 
nated by the Don’s cloathlng himself 
like another Hercules, with the hide 
of Dapple. 

A fresh adventure is announced to 
the Knight, in the succeeding Canto, 
by means of a dream. Hearing sounds 
issuing from a chasm in a rock, he 
causes himself to be let down with 
ropes, and there he encounters Sancho, 
whom he supposes to be an enchanter, 
and who is the loser of a nose in this 
meeting. In the fourth Canto, Sancho 
relates to the shepherds some of the 
earlier adventures of his master, as 
they have been reeorded by Cervantes. 
Don Quixote, in the mean while, wand- 
ering about in the cavern after the 
shepherds had drawn Sancho up, 
hears a dreadful sound, which he sup- 
poses to proceed from an invisible 
enemy, but which he finds to be oc- 
casioned by a torrent in its escape 
from the cavern. Don Quixote is res- 
cued from his peril by a gardener and 
a hermit, the latter ol‘ whom furnishes 
him with some of his own weeds: 
thus disgtiised, he is met by Sancho, 
who, not knowing him, relates to the 
supposed recluse his master’s mad fits 
and follies, and not in a very - eulo- 
gizing strain. 

Avea un sistema eroico e reale 

JS non nutriva al cor onibra di fide 

JVJalgrado do, sofFriva un certo male 

Che in traccia andava ognora di querelc ; 

Ter lui era tormento un gran solazzo, 

La fame sazieta — dunque era pazzo. 

The knight’s indignation discovers 
him, and hardly is ne appeased/ be- 
fore a new adventure presents itself. 
He mistakes the shadow thrown by a 
cloud upon the side of a mountain, for 
a giant; and this error creates a scene, 
that is worthy of the .pen of Cervantes 
himself, whether we regard its con- 
ception or its execution. — While he is 
hacking with his sword against a frag- 
ment of the rock — he ahinns a porcu- 
pine from its place of concealment, 
and attempts to convince his iiicredu- 
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lous squire^ that the giant has trans- 
formed himself into this animal — at 
lengthy indignant at his scepticism, he 
challenges Sanclio to a combat, in 
imitation of those of the Athletae of 
antiquity : this, however, terminates 
not very gloriously for the knight— 
nor very becomingly for the poet, 
who ventures, in this place, to indulge 
in such unblushing and free strains 
as would do honour to a Casti. On 
the shore of the island, which was the 
scene of the last-mentioned adven- 
ture, Don Quixote finds (in the sixth 
Canto) a boat, in which, after much 
altercation, both he and Sancho em- 
bark, in order to pursue their exploits 
on a different element. The squire 
breaks out into bitter complaints 
against his destiny, and particularly 
as ho is obliged to meet his fate in 
the darkticss of night, without l)eing 
able to leave behind him any account 
of the way in which he is reduced to 
perish. The knight himself is in the 
interim buried in waking dreams, mis- 
taking, as he does, the noise of a mill 
for the music of the spheres, and 
imagining himself to be discoursing 
most pleasantly with Jupiter, upon 
various imp(!rfections of humaiiity and 
human affairs. These visions are sud- 
denly dissipated l)y a youth, who 
lea[)S from a precipice into the vessel. 
This intruder, who is only a discon- 
solate swain, who has been instigated 
by Baccfms to take this new lover s 
leap, on being questioned its to his 
name, replies that he is tde king of 
the Mamelukes, an assertion which 
meets with full credit from our vi- 
sionary hero ; and produces a very en- 
tertaining conversation, in which are 
admirably displayed, and contrasted, 
the opposite views of tlie knight and 
his scpiire. Daylight, in the mean time, 
has appeared ; and Sancho, weary of 
his voyage, avails himself of the op- 
portunity afforded by a rock, to catch 
hold of it and leap ashore, dragging 
his ragged majesty of the Mamelukes 
en suite. In vain tloes Don Quixote 
endeavour to entice back his squire, 
from what he conceives to be a peril- 
ous situation ; for to his vivifying ima- 
gination the rock appears some huge 
sea-monster. At length he consents 
to engage in the seemingly desperate 
exploit himself, — and enters a cavity 
of the rock, which he has convinced 
himself is the monster's mouth. The 


seventh Canto leaves us in doubt af 
to the farther fortunes of the hero, 
but Sancho, who on not finding him, 
supposes that he has been swallowed 
up by the monster, with the assist- 
ance of the shepherd, again makes 
himself master of the boat, and they 
thus reach the nearest shore. A shep- 
herdess, who has recently lost her 
betrothed husband, is prevailed upon 
by the eloquence of Sancho, who nas 
obtained great celebrity among the 
shepherds, to bestow her hand upon 
the rustic, who has accompanied him 
in the boat. Although this Canto is 
enriched with several passages of no 
inconsiderable beauty, it is, neverthe- 
less, rather tame and meagre when 
cormiared with those which precede 
it. On the re-appearance of the hero, 
however, the interest and the action 
of the poem are again revived; for 
the two next Cantos are the most 
successful in the whole work, and 
will sustain a comparison with the 
inventions of Cervantes. During the 
celebration of the marriage-festiv^, 
Don Quixote makes his appear- 
ance in the midst of a volley of 
stones, which, spite of his valour, 
his whimsical figure has attracted 
from a troop of roguish hoys. A highly 
comic scene now takevS place: Sancho 
advances towards his master, arrayed 
in knightly costume of the most sin- 
gular description; for instead of a 
nelmet, he wears a hollowed gourd, 
decorated with a hoisc's tail instead 
of a plumt — his mantle is a sheep's 
skin, and his breast is protected by a 
horse's hide. This singularly equip- 
ped warrior gives a very pleasant de- 
scription of the different parts of his 
dress ; recounting the admirable pro- 
perties of each part, in such a man- 
ner as to excite I he admiration of 
Don Quixote, who docs not recognize 
in the strange figure before him his 
own follower and satellite. 

In the ninth Canto, Sancho, having 
conducted his master into the shep- 
herd's habitation, recounts to him 
how a lascivious enchanter has had 
recourse to the aid of demons, in or- 
der to discover by what spell he may 
overcome the virtue of every female : 
— he informs him, moreover, that this 
malicious traitor has assumed the ap- 
pearance of the renowned Don Quix- 
ote, for the purpose of subduing, un- 
der that irresistible shape, the chas- 
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tity of the virtoous and peeriess Dul< 
dnea del Toboso. Notwithstanding, 
however, the captivating form in 
which he appeared, the traitor has 
been valiantly repulsed by the mai- 
den, whom, out of revenge for her 
contempt, he has metamorphosed into 
an ugly hag. In this shape, has he, 
her brother, conducted her through 
different countries, in the hope of 
meeting with some knight who may 
effect her disenchantment by van- 
quishing the sorcerer in combat. 
Hitherto, no one has been able to ac- 
complish this purpose, each having 
been foiled ; and he himself, as he in- 
forms the knight, has lost half his 
nose in the attempt Don Quixote 
is now conducted by Sancho to a 
fright^l old woman, whom he ad- 
dresses as his adored Dulclnea ; and, 
in order to release her from her dread- 
ful fate, he prepares to have recourse 
to the counter-spells, which are to 
produce the disenchantment. In all 
these inventions and contrivances of 
Sancho Panza, there is something 
contradictory to the simplicity be- 
longing to his character ; and this 
want of keeping is rather diminished 
than increased, when the j)oet attri- 
butes to him a delicate feeling for 
real beauty ; as is the case, where he 
describes his raptures at beholding 
the sea on a clear moonlight night. 

The reader does not feel quite sa- 
tisfied, besides, with the cruel man- 
ner in which the disenchantment is 
so contrived by Sancho, as to occa- 
sion his master the loss of an ear, 
and a severe wound on the foot. 
This is certainly quite contradictory 
to other parts of Sancho’s beha- 
viour, and destroys the harmony of 
the composition. 

Anxious to remove the unfavour- 
able impressions produced by this 
gratuitous display of inhumanity, the 
poet exhibits Sancho to us, in tlie ele- 
venth Canto, in all his native to- 
hommie,— concerned for the serious 
effects of his unfeeling pleasantry, 
and eager to relieve the misfortunes 
which his malice has occasioned. 
In compliance with the advice of his 
squire, who recommends it as effica- 
cious against the machinations of the 
enchanter, and by way of penance 
for his infidelity towards his mistress, 
in having expressed too warmly his 
admiration of the shepherdess, Don 


Quixote determines to turn peasant* 
Sancho is rejoiced at the readiness of 
his compliance, hoping that this 
scheme may tend to cure his master 
of his visionary fancies. Destiny, 
however, frustrates this notably-de- 
vised plan : Sancho finds the rusti- 
cated Don engraving on the stem of 
a tree some fine Utopian plans for 
the improvement of the world. He 
ridicules these new chimaeras, in 
which the knight is indulging, de- 
claring that it would be as easy to 
straighten the crooked branches of 
an oak, as to straighten all that is 
bent and crooked in the world. Don 
Quixote considering this to be a chal- 
lenge, prepares to exhibit his prowess 
— but owing to the violence of his 
exertions, he bursts his body, and 
dies. Such a catastrophe is, it must 
be confessed, at once ridiculous, dis-* 
gusting, and revolting to our feelings. 
How different is the death which 
Cervantes has given to his hero ! 
Sancho, after burying his master, 
travels through the world, where the 
reputation of the knight's exploits 
had conferred a celebrity upon this 
his faithful squire; and passes the 
remainder of his life in moderate but 
contented circumstances. Such are 
the most prominent events of this 
poem; with respect to Its execution, it 
certainly possesses considerable beau- 
ties; and the language and versifica- 
tion are conspicuous for purity and 
facility. ,^e hesitate not to affirm 
that Bevilacqua has conferred a fa- 
vour on the literary world, by thus 
drawing from the obscurity of the 
Sicilian idiom, a production of consi- 
derable humour, and possessing, even 
in its title, something to excite our 
interest, and insure our attention. 

The reader ought not, however, to 
expect a continvation of the adven- 
tures of the original and inimitable 
Quixote of the Spanish author, but 
rhther a variation, as we before ob- 
served, of a popular theme. De- 
cidedly inferior, in many respects, to 
its model, the present work hardly as- 
pires to be considered as the emana- 
tion of a kindred genius. The inci- 
dents are too uniformly comic, with- 
out any of those fine serious traits, — . 
that redeeming spirit of poetiy, — that 
wonderful Invention every where dis- 
coverable in the work of Cervantes, 
—and those touches which render it 
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such a faithful transcript of charac- commend it -to public favour ; and 
ter, and of life. Still, in spite of all the author must be allow^ to have 
the imperfections that might be enu- made an important addition to the 
merated, the poem of Don Quixote stores of comic poetry, 
in Scythia,” possesses no little to re- 

mOllner, the author or "guilt,” &c. 

Amandus Gottfried Adolph Mull- mark, that he who in the full power of 
ner was born at LangendorfF by youth can bestow so much pains and 
Weissenfels, October 18, 1774, and industry upon the translation of what 
was the only son of the Procurator, another has written, is not likely to 
Heinrich Adolph Milliner. His mo- possep much invention of his own. 
ther was sister to the celebrated This declaration discouraged the 
poet Burger. He received the first pupil to such a degree, that he now 
rudiments of his education at the absolutely renounced any farther at- 
public school of Weissenfels ; and in tempts at poetry, with the exception 
his eleventh year happening to meet of a few occasional verses; yet he 
with Wicland’s Oberon, he read it still continued to study and read it, 
with great eagerness, often neglect- especially the works of Schiller, 
ing his school for that purpose. In From 17.03 to 1797, he studied the 
1789, he proceeded to the school law at Leipsic, and during the same 
Pforta, at which place his principal interval became acquainted with 
and favourite study was that of the Shakspeare's pieces, as performed at 
mathematics- Schmidt, who was his the theatre there, in the translation of 
tutor in that science, used to deliver Schroder, ^‘^ter 1797, he was em- 
gratuitous lectures upon German ployed as a supernumerary actuary 
poetry, in which he treated very par- in an office at Deilitzch, nea^ Leip- 
ticularly of prosody and rhyme. To sic, but in the following year return- 
these Milliner paid uncommon at- ed to Weissenfels, where he began to 
tentiou; and was thus induced to practise as advocate. At this period 
study the poetical writers of Ger- he had entirely lost all sight of dra- 
many, and also to make some at- matic writing. In 1802 he married: 
tempts in poetry himself, much to the and in 1803, he wrote some comments 
displeasure of his other tutors. But on a w^ork, which had then just ap- 
that ho contrived to render poetry peared, ^ An Outline of a new juridical 
and mathematics compatible with System for the Electorate of Saxony.' 
each other, is proved by his describ- Mullucr's remarks were entitled,^ Sixty 
ing, in a series of rhymes, the origin Thoughts, by Modestinus,on the Out- 
of the elliptic curve, a subject which he line,' &c. Subsequent to this, he was 
undertooK when only sixteen. Dur- employed as a coadjutor in several 
ing the time of his continuing at literary institutions in the juridical 
school, he had frequent opportunities class. In 180.3, he obtained a Doctor's 
at home of meeting with Burger, degree at Wittemberg. The events 
whose Leonora being, on one occasion, of the following year, which was so 
recited with great energy by the poet, critical and important a one for the 
produced a deep impression on young north of Germany, turned his atten- 
Miillner. Burger, who had observ- tion to the acquisition of the French 
ed the extreme interest with which language, with which he had till this 
his nephew had listened to the poem, time been perfectly unacquainted, 
now paid more attention to him, and but from whose classical authors he 
wrote dow-n for him remarks on such now translated very frequently. Yet 
poetical productions as the latter used these lost all attraction for him, as 
to submit to his inspection. Among soon as he was able to peruse them 
the rest, was a translation from IIo- without the assistance of a dictionary, 
race, on the subject of which B. said In 1808, he returned to his former 
to the youth : I must confess that at studies, and soon after produced ano- 
your age I had* not made such pro- ther juridical work.* 
gress ; yet I must at the same time re- About this period, in consequence 

Die AUgemeine Elementar-lehre der richterlichen Entscheidungskunde, Leip. This 
did not sell at all ; M. had therefore recourse afterwards to a very culpable stratagem, he 
printed anew title with the date 1819, and recommended the work himself in several 
journals ; but tiic artifice was soon detected and hdd up to reprobation. 
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of seeing the oOmpany from the court Lightning,** and another petite 
theatre at Weimar, which used dur- piece Umleshipf (Oxikelei), ** King 
ing the summer months to perform Tngurd,** his third heroic tragedy, 
at Lauchstadt, he was excited to appeared in 1817 ; since which he 
make some attempts at dramatic has permitted some fragments to be 
composition, and in 1810, he erected printed of a new tragedy, entitled 
a private theatre at Weissenfels, and " The Albanese.** The above is a 
became a writer for the stage. His succinct biography of a writer, whose 
first piece was the Angola Cat, or talents have been variously esti- 
the Queen of Golconda,** a Comedy in mated. His comedies, says one cri- 
oiie act ; this was succeeded by the tic, are destitute of all that consti- 
Return from Surinam,** the sub- tute comedy ; they possess neither 
ject of which is taken from Voltaire’s unaffected wit, nor broad yet rich 
La Femme qui a Raison** l!i 1811, humour ; in this respect, he is inferior 
he produced the Confidents,** which to Kotzebue ; we cannot therefore 
was received with great applause at suppose that he will ever distinguish 
the theatre at Vienna ; and in the himself as a successor of Shakspeare. 
next year the one act comedy in rhyme He has rendered French comedy still 
called The Female Sceptic,** An more French, if possible, than ever 
attempt was now made by him in — that is, plus Arabe (jue I* Arabic 
tragedy. Werner’s Four-and-twen-* meme, 

tieth of February,** had been perform- In fact, it is not a very favourable 
ed at the private theatre : this piece, symptom that his dramatic talents 
which contains much relative to the have been so tardy of ilevelopcment, 
principle of Destiny, l^d Milliner to and that they should not have 
make observations on ancient and manifested themselves until he was 
inoderh tragedy : these gradually thirty-eight years of age ; for we 
developed his first tragedy, of which can recollect no writer of excel- 
the title was The twenty-niulh (f lence in this departmeid, w’hose youth 
February,’* A personal accpiaintanoe had not given indications of an irres- 
witli Iffland resulted from this last istible impulse, and of an earnest 
production, and that great actor was impetuosity towards the goal he had 
very urgent with Mulhier to com- iu view: - these are indispensable, 
pose a regular tragedy for the stage. Such a one feels within himself an in- 
It happened that our autlior was stinctive power, that leads him to 
at this precise time employed in dis- portray in a dramatic’ form, nature 
cussing a question, proposed in and her phenomena; men and events. 
Hencke’s work on the Theory of Hut what shall we say of one, who 
Penal Law ; viz. whether there be after having passed the meridian of 
not criminals whose supermortal ox- life, commences his dramatic career 
istence is to be preserved only by the by re-modelling Werner’s ^Mh Fe-* 
sacrifice of their mortal one, and to hrua?y,** and improving it, by adopt- 
w'hose case we may apply that obser- ing the admirable doctrine, that the 
vationof Seneca, where he says in- Supreme Being has resigned to the 
geniis talihus vitte exitus remedium Devil the possession of a day, which 
est, optimumque est abire ci, qui ad human science has determined shall 
se minquam rediturus est.” This cir- he regarded as an intercalary one ? 
cumstance furnished the leading idea What pernicious consequences must 
for the tragedy of Guilt,** which result from the adoption of similar 
was begun and completed in October principles respecting Destiny, is suffi- 
1812. It was first brought out at ciently obvious, even had it not been 
the Imperial theatre at Vienna, and pointed out by sound critics. A si- 
has since been performed with ap- inilar defect pervades the tragedy of 
plaiise on the principal stages in Ger- Guilt. Yet this piece has beauties, 
many. ^ and is distinguished by the admirable 

An edition of it appeared at Leip- skill with which so many entangled 
sic, 181(), which, notwithstanding threads are gradually unwound from 
two* piracies, was very soon sue- the very core of the skein; and thus 
ceededby asecond and thiid. Short- far Milliner has shown himself an 
ly after this production, Milliner excellent disciple of (’alderon. In 
wrote his Comedy of the Great his Yngurd, tne author appears to 
Children f u duo-drama, called liave attained the climax of corj^ision 
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6r absurdity, where, however para- 
doxical it sound, we may affirm 
that the only sensible person is 
Braunhild, after she loses her wits. 
A French critic* has characterized 
this production as a “ bizarre im- 
broglio, dans lequel on voit sans cesse 
les efforts que fait Tauteur pour imi- 
ter Shakspeare, et sa deplorable im- 


piiissanoe a suivre les traces de ce 
beau genie. Evenemens sans vrai- 
semblance, confusion dans le plan, 
caractcres outr^s et hors de toute na- 
ture, exageration et affectation dans 
le style: voila le jugement que les 
critiques Allemands les plus sages 
ont porte sur la nouvelle production 
de M. Manner." 


I.ETTER FROM A ROUE. 

I have some naked thoughts that rove about, 
And loudly knock to have their passage out 


I HAVE sometimes looked at the 
outside of your book, as it lay on 
our table at White's, (huddled 
among the other periodical things, 
which we never dream of reading) 
audit is very likely the inside would 
have for ever passed by me unheed- 
ed, like the idle wind which we 
regard not," if I had not heard the 

other day, at H d house, that 

there was matter in't," which 
might be read with some profit, and 
little trouble. — This good character, 
and from such good authority (for 
some of the learned in these mys- 
teries were present) induced me last 
Wednesday to take it up. I dipped 
here and tliere into two or three of 
your numbers ; and then found it 
Svas seven o’clock, and 1 was not 
dressed, though I was to dine at 

eight, with 1' m. A— •— y, and 

one or two other Honrs. 

1 started your book over our cla- 
ret, and it struck us that it might be 
a good medium, through which, not 
only to clear away that cloud of 
error which has ])ervaded every pro- 
duction, professing to give a picture 
of the finished state of society to 
which we belong ; but, also, to throw 
a new light upon those below us, and 
to show to every pretender the utter 
hoimlessncss of any endeavour to- 
wards reaching our splendid and 

giant-height that henceforth, no 

city Icarus may try his wing to his 
own destruction. This is sojne of 
the good we contemplate, — our de- 
sign being very, comprehensive. At 
the first glance, it may not apjiear so 
to you, but by and by you will per- 
ceive it is of no mean extent ; and do 
not doubt our power to realize what 

Rcc. Encyc 


we purpose — for riiomme him nourri 
connoit tout ce qui passe jMr tout. 

W e therefore intend to send you, 
from time to time, such sketches of 
the things about us, as we may be 

f the vein " to make. 

Our sources of amusement are as 
various, as our capabilities of enjoy- 
ment are extensive. 

“ Nought is for us too high, or aught too 
low.” 

Mind! not hvj in the vulgar ac- 
ceptation — ^Tiot degrading — for, like 
Una among the satyrs, wc genuine 
Roues always come out of every 
thing, pure and spotless. W e can touch 
pitch without defilement. A morn- 
ing at the Fives Court, at a, sparring 
match ; or at Old Caleb’s, in baiting 
a bull, is, to us, as exempt from de- 
leterious contagion in manners, as a 
('Onvorsazionc in Arlington-strcet is 
incompetent to make us effeminate in 
mind : nor does the iniclicciual of an 
evening at Kensington, prevent our 
unbending to the sports of a morn- 
ing at Tothill Fields. We are Pro- 
teus-like, and can change, yet be 
always the same ; and, as tlie ca- 
meleon, we vary our lines according 
to circumstances : whether in a crim- 
son sqneme in our funny — or black in 
our tilburies — or white in the draw- 
ing room, — wc are foujouiw'distin^s. 
It is our 'p?’ivifci»e to be by nature 
formed for elegant pursuits, yet not 
incapable of extracting, without taint, 
enjoyment from merely vulgar ones. 
Our order can invert all order. Whe- 
ther in the frequent quadrille, at 
Ahnack’s, in King-street, — or the 
occasional waltz of the Waterloo 
rooms, in Pall Mall — whether in the 

r. Ftib.*1620. 
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circle or the rinff, the Rou^ is equally 
inimitable- £ase^ self possession, la 
forte de cavedier, are his characteris- 
tics : — ^yet he is usually a scholar ; 
has attained elegant literature, and 
elegant accomplishments ; and can 
converse freely on useful sciences. 
He regards the sex with warmth, 
but is never fulsome. He is always 
welcome to women, because, though 
frequently light and trifling, he is 
never insipid. His life is made up 
and blended of the brightest hues : 
—he is 

A gay creature of the element. 

That in the colours of the rainbow lives 
And plays i* th’ plighted clouds. 

In his dress, the Roue does not 
disdain the aid of onwment : ” — 
it is gay, not gaudy ; well fitted to 
display his form, but not too precise ; 
exact, but not stitF— there is finish 
without apparent design : art is called 
in to assist nature. • 

The whole world without art and dresSy 
W ould be but one great wilderness ; 

And mankind but a savage herd, 

For all that nature has conferrM ; 

This does but rough-hew and design, 
Leaves art to polish and refine. 

After this rif^nrolc (I love the 
word, it is so significant of our pur- 
suits) you will ask, at what 1 aim? 
As I said before, to enlighten you 
and your readers — to show you some 
of our insfituthm — to give you a 
peep into our knowledge box;” and 
more is to be found there than is 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” First, 
however, let me declare, I must 
adopt my own method — or rather no 
method : I must not be directed — 
although as a Roue 1 must circum- 
volve, — yet it shall be eccentrically if 
1 please — Well then — 

Never were characters, commonly 
supposed to have affinity or con- 
nexion, more really and widely dis- 
similar than are the Rone and the 
Dandy. — I have described the Roue 
— now to try my hand at the Dandy. 
The Dandy is not a man, but a mere 
grjift upon the genuine stock. The 
body of the man, 'tis true, (and bare- 
ly thiiJt) with an effeminate ,soul — 
(mark me ! not a woman's ; for 
their's is naturally noble) — with a 
soul, did I say ? — Psha I ** they have 
no souls!” they are weak — dull- 
minded unfit to carry burthens." 


They lisp, they amble, and they jig ; 
and certainly they nick-name God's 
creatures.” They languish through 
quadrilles, and whisper their self 
admiration to their deriding partners. 
Their bodies want the sap which 
should make the branches flourish.— 
We know them not, there is no sym- 
pathy between us: an eternal bar- 
rier divides us. — In a word, they are 
not les hommes bien nourris. 

We may, perhaps, pcmiit two or 
three of these things to come within 
our circle, now' and then — but that is 
all. None belong to it. Til give you 
a case in point : — a city man, one day 
at White's, mvUe<l B — m — 1 (poor 
B — ! but more of him on a future 
clay) — A1 y, M — d — y, and my- 

self, to dine with him. We stood 
apart, consulted, and the result was, 
that B — ^m — 1 was authorised to ac- 
cept the invitation for us — but with 
this special and expressed promso, that 
we could not so patronize our inviter 
again, and that he must not expect 
that any of us could ask him iu re- 
turn to our tables. Now, this man 
is by prescription at the hea<l of his 
race : he is the best specimen wc 
know of; he would fain be a Roue, 
but he wants the finish ; he wants 
** that within which passeth show.” 
His wit is to our's what the monkey 
is to the man : his w’^alk the young 
elephant's ; and his dancing, the ca- 
racole of the dray horse. He is 
a damly* on a large scale ? I have 
mentioned Whites. You must know 
it — but some of your readers may 
not. It is now the leading subscrip- 
tion house in St. James's-street, — the 
Royal Exchange of tlie west, where 
juen of birth “ do congregate.” This 
club, when party spirit ran high, be- 
tween Fox and the heaven-boni mi- 
nister, — when Fox carried war into 
the very empyrean, — was the rally- 
ing point of the Pittites, as Brookes's 
(on the opposite side of the street) 
was that of the Opposition. Here 
the great contending spirits met 
daily and nightly : at the one, those 
measures which agitated Europe, 
were submitted, to the country frentte- 
mcn ; while the spirit of resistance 
to the minister’s power and ambi- 
tion, was cherished aiul fed at the 
other. In the morning they met to 
organize, — to train their opposing 
forces ; at night, when debate was 
o'er, when the hurly burly was done. 
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each party retired — this to Brookes's^ 
that to White's. At Brookes's it was 
that the inestimable patriot, Fox, 
next to St, Anne's Hill, spent the 
happiest (and for that reason the 
wisest) hours of his life. — Here (I 
have heard my father say) has he 
listened to that voice — which now, 
alas ! is silent — while it kept the ta- 
ble in a roar here, when the storm 
was o’er, would the banished spirit 
of true-kind-heartedness return to 
its own home ! here, with Sheridan, 
Bedford, Holland, Tieniey, (the by- 
gone glories of our order) did his 
splendid sj)irit luxuriate in its natu- 
ral simplicity — 

Untwisting all the chains that tic 
The hidden soul of harmony. 

After a night of revelry, he would 
haste to the shades of St. Anne’s 
Hill, and with a pocket Horace (his 
favourite companion) bring back his 
overflown soul within its own keep- 
ing ; — there 

In sweet retired solitude, 

She plumed her feathers, and let grow her 
wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometime im- 
pair’d. 

But whither am I wandering?— 
Oh ! I remember, 1 was tJiking you 
into White’s. Before you enter, look 
at its exterior! It hath the show of 
beauty on its front, which hath lately 
undergone some alteration and im- 
provement. It is not to he sure so 
handsome as the Casino ’* on the 
Corso at Milan, or the Academia t in 
the Toledo at Naples, but it is the 
best thing of its kind in England; 
and if we are not so capable of the 
glowing and elegant, even in our 
lounges, as the refined yet enslaved 
Italians, our means are at least 
equal to our ends. 

By the bye, I should mention for 
your information, mid for that of ety- 
molo^sts in particular, as well as 
that it may be handed down to pos- 
terity, that the name of our place of 
meeting was not derived from the, 
superior purity of its Pittite institu- 
tors, but from their first steward, 
whose cognomcp was White, 


1 am not old enough to tell you, 
from my own experience, what the 
club was at first — that is, as lawyers 
have it, I was not found in the deed— 
but, I believe, it is not now that com- 
pact body which it once was ; but if 
is better, it is the resort of property, 
rank, and character — of "men of solid 
and light attaimnerits — of the grave 
and the gay — of some of the Jinesi men 
of their age — of the Preux cheva- 
liers" of modern times. Here is a 
grave old Duke, with spectacles on 
nose, scanning a book on political 
economy; — there a youthful com- 
moner, skimming over a pamphlet. 
On this side, a knot of plain country 
gentlemen, in the square cut frocks 
of Davidson, in Cork-street ; and on 
that, a group of gay aristocrats, 
curved and rounded into shape by 
that greatest of geniuses, Mr. Stultz. 
The one party is intent on the corn 
bill, cuid poor’s rates, or the budget 
that is to be while the other is en- 
gaged on the probable commence- 
ment of Almack’s, or on the bettmg 
for the next Derby and Ledger. Some 
arc stubbornly fixed at the window 
that overlooks the street — whistling 
as they look for want of thought. — 
Thus the morning passes.— 

What boots it, to tell me that this 
is the sunny side of the landscape ? 

As where's the palace in which 
foul things sometimes intrude not.’* 
If there be to be found here, political 
intrigue, spciultlirift youth, giddy 
debauchery — and, (worse than all) 
aged lust — the worm that eats into 
the bud of youth," tliat taints in 
its rudiments the promised flower,’* 
yet are not these vices also to be 
found in every station ? 

But see the eifects of addressing an 
Editor : it has set me preaching ! 
what 1 have just been saying is, no 
doubt, true, — and jnty *iis *tis true — 
but having said this, what more re- 
mains to be said? Shakspeare, who 
knew every thing, knew that 

Let Hercules himself do what he may. 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day ! 

I have never before attempted ray 
hand at a composition since I left 
Oxford, and I look back to that pe- 


• The Casino at Milan is a sort of Club, for both sexes. 

•f The Academia is the resort of the distingues at Naples ; conversation, dancing, and 
play are its amusements, which end about midnight ; after which the company pro- 
menade in the Villa Reale, a garden overlooking the Bay, and opposite to Vesuvius: who 
can doubt the taste of a Neapolitan ? 
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riod through a vista of seven sum- 
mers: my astonishment is therefore 
extreme at tiie facility with which I 
liavc rolled on in my course — (rat- 
tling now and then, I dare to say, 
and deviating from the track) ; and as 
1 am so well satisfied witli my pro- 
gress, I shall, perhaps, take up my 
pen after my return from the Opera 
to-night, and finish my intellectual 
day in extracting its merits. Pray 
do not be alarmed, I shall not invade 
your critical departipent, I hate cri- 
ticism, it is un-ideal and vulgar — 
and that is the reason why your pro- 
fessed critic is generally poor and 
ragged ; and well does he deserve to 
be so. 

1 had rather be a kitten, and cry — ^mew, 
Than one of these same loathed critique- 
mongers. 

The opera is essentially intellec- 
tual, as well as elegantly sensual, and 
liow can rules be applied to such a 
combination ? How can we define 
what is not defineable? — Criticism is 
surely then misdirected in her aim, — 
here she cannot fix. It is not any 
single part of our opera which at- 
tracts, it is the tout ensemble — we 
arc not raised to mental intetiseiicss 
by Camporese, or seduced into exqui- 
site rapture by Vestris, considering 
them only with reference to them- 
selves, or even with the melodies and 
harmonies they give life to : the ele- 
gant and informed soul of the one, or 
the alluring blandishments of the 
other would be nought in their effects, 
if we stopped to tliink of quality of 
voice, correctness of tone, and such 
like stuff*. No I at the same moment, 
the mind is filled with the grace of 
motion and expression, and the senses 
are revelled with sounds, soothing as 

The sweet south breathing o’er a bank of 
violets. 

Nor do these alone do all llie 
deed,” — ^is there not Noblet, more 
radiant in beauty than the sun she 
emerges from, — exhibiting, as Aris- 
totle says, the poetry of motion,” 

catching a grace ” far, very far, 

beyond the reach of art ? ” Are there 
not taste and beauty, before, be- 
hind, and on every side ? ” Is there not 
—but away with criticism and all its 
cant — there is nothing for its Vam- 
pire gaze to fix upon —away ! — aye, 
away too with my stUts, for I find 
I had got upon them, and before I'm 


thrown Qf 1 am nut alreckdy fallen in 
your and your readers* estimation) 
let me descend prudently ami at once 
— Now 1 am down, we'll begin to 
talk within our natural pitch. 

There are but two finer T'heatres in 
Europe than our Italian Opera, — 
La Seal a at Milan, and San (Jarlos at 
Naples (the grand Opera at Venice, 
which, owing to the poverty of the 
Venetians, is now opened only during 
the carnival, is neither so handsome, 
nor so large) La Scala is a fine tJiea- 
tre, but the Milanese are Frenchified 
— they go in undress and talk loudly 
during the performance : one meets 
at every turn the blank, dull face 
of an Austrian officer, an antidote to 
all that is enlivening or mental — 
every thing is ln\slc and fade — the 
pcrfonneis are generally very little 
above second rate, and so much are 
oiu* expectatioufi disappointed, that 
one comes away degoiiti^ They 
manage these things better” at Na- 
ples — San Carlos, c'veii without^ is 
worthy of the i)eople who frequent it, 
and of the sky it stands under— it is 
beautiful ; within, it is glowing and 
splendid — brilliant as the golden 
chariot of rii a? ton — and every part is 
correspondent : the actors arc of the 
first talent ; Rossini is the composer, 
and superiiitcndant of the musical 
department. The ballet sometimes 
displays two hundred and fifty pairs 
of legs in motion ; the scenery is by 
Italiaii masters ; the audience is 
Neapolitan, and they go en grande 
toilette.” There is more of the ideal 
in the Neapolitan character, person 
and spirit combined, than is to be 
found elsewhere in Italy, (perhaps I 
should not exclude the Florentines) 
and they have therefore more Roues. 
The Vicar General is certainly one 
— he possesses all the attributes, his 
portly person and matured age do 
not even detract from them : he has 
the fire and enthusiasm, corrected of 
course by the tact and judgment, which 
tend to animate the character. I have 
often thought he appeared very like 
the Duke of York ; and where is the 
man base or brave enough ” to say, 
that he is not a Roue ? But if our 
Opera is not so glowing as that of 
Naples, it is, as 1 have already in- 
ferred of our lounges, certainly the 
supremest public pleasure we can en- 
joy. Independently of the perform- 
ance, shew me female beauty of a 
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higher order or rank— or the manly 
form more eminently graced. Turn 
your eye to that box, occupied just 

now by Lady W r and my Lord 

Castlercagh, — what can the eye of 
taste desire more ? Observe her Gre- 
cian bust, and equally Grecian air, 
sustained with Patrician ease and 
grace — but charming as she is, we 
can look at him, nor yet be inclined 
to turn our backs upon ourselves 
(a sorry phrase, but let it pass.) 
His fine, well-placed head — his pallid 
face, the expression of which habit 
and discipline have put under his own 
controul—his very hands, or rather 
the well fitting gloves upon them, 
speak of superiority," and make us 
regret that he is not all Roue. I love 
not the politician, but I admire the 


man — I would not be like Jack Cade, 
Hang all those who can read and 
write. —Though last, not least, look 
at the High Personage in the oppo- 
site box— Have not the deities who 
preside over taste, 'tended there to 
form a gentleman ^ — but, I beg par- 
don, he is not a subject, at least for 
irreverent hands like mine to describe 
— And therefore, in conclusion, as the 
learned say, let me tell you, that we 
now patronize the Opera, and mean 
to make it one of our amusements-— 
certainly so long as it is well con- 
ducted ; and we know the present 
proprietor, Mr. Ebers, too well to 
fear any falling off. 

Adieu. — I am tired: if you insert 
this, you shall soon hear from some 
of us again. Your s, A Rouii. 


GOETHE, ON MANZONI’S TRAGEDY OF fL CONTE Dl 
CARMAGNOLA. 


Our roadeis will find in the ninth 
and eleventh Numbers of this Maga- 
zine for last year, a full account of 
the above production, in which we 
have examined into the state of Ita- 
lian tragedy previous to its appear- 
ance, and noticed the change which 
has been lately effected in the mode 
of thinking on dramatic subjects, in 
several of the most distinguished Ita- 
lian writers. This change has been 
immediately accelerated, if not pro- 
duced, by an acquaintance \yith the 
critical writers of Germany, and 
more particularly with the dramatic 
lectures of William Schlegel ; but a 
number of circumstances, some of 
which we attempted to specify, con- 
curred to predispose the minds of 
the Italians for the reception of these 
doctrines. Our readers must not 
however suppose, from what we have 
•aid with respect to this change, that 
it has been either general, or viewed 
with indifference, by many of the 
Italian literati. In fact, a keen war- 
fare has been for some time carried 
on, more particularly in the Milanese, 
between the followers of the roman- 
tie, or English and German school, and 
those of tne classical or critical school, 
as the adherents ^of the old system 
are styled. Monti combats zealous- 
ly for the classical school ; but what is 
singular enough, his own friends and 


admirers arc of the romantic party, 
and contend that the best of his 
works are altogetlier romantic. I'his 
has greatly chagrined Monti, who 
refuses to admit the justice of the 
praise wliich is thus forced on him. 
The most distinguished of the ro- 
mantic school, besides Manzoni, are 
Giovanni Torti, whose poetical re- 
presentation of the sufferings of 
Christ arc much praised ; and Hermes 
Visconti. 

In the third Number of the se- 
cond volume of a periodical work by 
Goethe, of which the title is Kunst 
und Alterthum (Art and Antiquity),*^ 
which we have just received, there 
appears a very full analysis and criti- 
cal estimate of the tragedy of Manzo- 
ni. It gave us great satisfaction to sec 
our opinion, with respect to the merits 
of this tragedy, confirmed by that of 
a man who has himself, during his 
long career, attempted, with more or 
less success, almost every style of 
dramatic composition ; who has pro- 
duced both romantic and classical tra- 
gedies; and who, independently of 
his being (in the opinion of all who 
know his writings) the greatest living 
poet of Europe, is generally allowed 
to be both an acute, and a cool 
and judicious, critic. It is evident, 
from the language of Goethe, that he 
considers the ti-agedy of Manzoni, 


' To be had of Bolite, (London.) 
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possessed ,of higher merit than be« 
longs to any of the tragedies of his 
own country. We shall not attempt 
to follow him throughout his ana- 
lysis^ which is so minute as even to 
detail the subject of every scene; 
but> as the genius of our countrymen 
is now so much directed to tragedy, 
and as it aj 
ral their si 


to us that in gene- 
ill in planning is inferior 
to their powers of execution; we 
have deemed it advisable to lay be- 
fore our readers Mr. Goethe's opi- 
nions on the subject of the fable and 
characters of the work of Manzoni. 

Mr. Goethe begins with examining 
the preface, and agrees with the au- 
thor in thinking that a work of art 
should not be measured by any fo- 
reign standard, but that, like a heal- 
thy natural production, it ought to 
be considered by itself. He agrees 
also with Manzoni, as to the maimer 
in which the estimate ought to be 
formed. The object jsrhich the poet 
proposed to himself ought first to be 
ascertained ; we ought then to exa- 
mine, first, whether this object is ra- 
tional and laudable ; and next, whe- 
ther it has been attained by him. In 
conformity with these views, says 
Mr. Goethe, I have endeavoured to 
obtain the most distinct idea of Sig- 
nor Manzoni's objects ; I consider 
them laudable, and agreeable to na- 
ture, and sound notions of art ; and 
1 think that he has carried them into 
execution in a masterly manner. 
What Manzoni says with respect to 
the having freed himself from the 
restraints of time and place, and 
with respect to the injurious effects 
which necessarily result from an op- 
posite course, Goethe thinks deserv- 
ing of the attention of his own coun- 
trymen, though these notions have 
long been recognized by them ; for 
although, as he observes, the battle 
has been fought out in Germany,— 
when an ingenious man takes up the 
sulijeet under different circumstances, 
and endeavours to combat the argu- 
ments of his adversaries wiUi new 
grounds, it con herdly fail to be 
prodoetm of both entertainment and 
Instruction^ 

Hating concluded his analysis of 
the tragedy, Mr. Goethe observes, 
opildon may be divided as to the 
msbmer in which the scenes hate 
peen connectjd ; but, for part, I 
own 1 am much pleased with it«— 


The poet is enabled to proceed with 
energetic brevity, man follows man, 
hnage follows Image, event follows 
event, without preparation, and with- 
out constraint. 

The author, without being laco- 
nic, either in conception or execu- 
tion, has in this manner been ena- 
bled to hurry on rapidly to the close. 
He associates with his fine talents, a 
naturally free and agreeable view of 
the moral world, which is imme- 
diately communicated to the reader 
and spectator. His language is also 
easy, noble, full and rich, — not sen- 
tentious, but elevated by great aud 
noble thoughts, arising naturally out 
of the different situations. The whole 
leaves a truly historical impression 
behind. 

Having thus gone into such detail 
respecting the developement of the 
piece, some account of the charac- 
ters will also be expected. We see 
at once, from the summary enumera- 
tion of the personages, that the au- 
thor has to do with a captious pub- 
lic, above which he must gradually 
raise himself.— For certainly he 
could never, from his own feeling and 
conviction, have divided his charac- 
ters into historical and ideal. Having 
expressed my unconditional satisfac- 
tion with his labours, 1 hope 1 may 
here be allowed to request Mm never 
^ain to make such a distinction, 
j^r the poet, no character is Mstori- 
cal ; he is pleased to represent his 
moral \^orld to us, and for this pur- 
pose, he does certain persons in his- 
tory the honour of conferring their 
names on Ms creations. But it 
may confidently be said in praise of 
Manzoni, that his figures are all of 
one and the same cast, all equally 
ideal. They all belong to a certain 
politically-moral circle; they have 
indeed no individual features, but 
what deserves admiration, though 
each expresses a definite idea: each 
is, however, so fimdamentally distinct, 
and separated from all the rest, that 
if on the theatre actors can be found 
adapted in figure, mind, and voice, to 
these poeticM creations, they cannot 
fail to be considered genuine indivi* 
duals. ** 

And now as to these individuals. 
Of the Count Mmself, little remains 
to be sud. The old demand of the 
theorists, that a tragic hero should 
neither be too perfect, nor too much 
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the reverse, is here satisfied^ Fights 
iiig his way up from the i*ude but 
energetic life of a shepherd, €ar- 
magnola listens only to his unbridled 
and unconditional will ; no trace of 
moral cultivation is perceptible in 
him ; not even of that which man 
requires for the furtherance of his 
own interest. lie is not deheient in 
the stratagems of war ; but though 
he may have political views, which 
we do not distinctly see, he cannot 
attain and secure them by apparent 
flexibility ; and here the poet is de- 
serving of high praise in destroying 
his incomparable General politically ; 
as tile boklest navigator, who de- 
s|^)ising compass and soundings, 
should in a storm refuse to take 
down his sails, must soon necessa- 
rily meet his fate. 

Gonzaga is calm, pure, accustomed 
to combat by the side of the hero, 
possessed of plain sense, attentive to 
the welfare of his friend, and sen- 
si])le of the apj)roaching danger. 
The third scene of the fourth act, in 
which Carmagnola, in the feeling of 
his military merit, thinks himself 
also more prudent than his sensible 
IHend, is altogether admirable. Gon- 
zaga accompanies him in the journey 
which ends so fatally for him, and 
takes charge of his wife and daugh- 
ter. Two subordinate Conihttieriy 
express, laconically, their characters. 

When we turn to the army of the 
enemy, we find the very * reverse. 
MalalcMi, an insufficient general, at 
first doubtful, is at last carried away 
by the violent party of Sforza, and 
Fortidiraccio, who keeiily urge the 
impatience of the soldiers, as an ar- 
gument in favour of a c'ombat. Per- 
gola, an old experienced warrior, and 
Torello, of middle age, but of limit- 
ed capacity, are outvoted. The con- 
troversy goes the length of reproach- 
a heroic recoiicdllation pre- 
cedes the battle. We afterwards 
find more of the leaders among the 
pt480iiers, but the discovery of the 
son of Pergola in the crowd, gives 
the Count an opp<>rtunity of nobly 
expressing his esteem for an old war-» 
rior. • 

. Wo are now introduced into t^c 
Venetian senate.— The Doge pre- 
sldea^Ha represents the highest and 
imdividecl principle of state, atten- 
tive^ urelglung tlie opposite stales ; 
c’iiutious without apprenension, pru« 
vof. m. 
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dent without distniat, and ki hcHaiil 
inclined to the aide of bent^olenceu 
Marcino represents the 8hatp,x8elfl8h 
principle indispefi8id)le to the worlds 
which here appears blameless, as it 
is not aiming at personal interests^ 
blit a great and extensive good ; vi- 
gilant, jealous of power, and view- 
ing the existing state of things as the 
highest and best. Carmagnola is 
to him merely an instrument for the 
puqioses of the republic, which, ap- 
pearing useless and dangerous, is im- 
mediately to be cast aside. 

Marco is the laudable, humane, 
principle ; feeling and acknowledging 
a moral good ; respecting what is 
energetic, great, and powerful ; 
compassionating the errors associated 
with such qualities; hoping and be- 
lieving in reformation ; attached to a 
single powerful man, and thus in- 
volved, undesigncdly, in a conflict 
with his duties. 

The two commissaries are suited 
to their mission— they come forward 
conscious of their place and their 
duty ; they know who sent them. 
They are soon, however, taught their 
immediate want of power, by the 
behaviour of Carmagnola; their cha- 
racters are admirably graduated^ 
the first is more headstrong, more 
inclined to resistance, and appears 
surprised at the audacity of tin*' 
Count. When they arc by tliom- 
selvcs, it appears, that the second 
fori'saw the mischief. He urges, that 
as they have not the power of de- 
posing the Count or taking him pri- 
soner, they must dissemble to gain 
time; and the former, though reluct- 
antly, accedes to this opinion. 

The chorus take no part in the 
action, Init form a distinct society, a* 
sort of speaking public. In the re- 
presentation, a particular place must 
be allotted to them, where they may 
announce themselves, like our or- 
chestra. 

I wish the author joy of his hav- 
ing broke loose frpm the old rules, 
and proceeded in the new career, in 
so serious and tranquil a manner, 
that new rules may hereafter be 
derived from his Work. I give him 
also my testimony, that in its de- 
tails he has proceeded with ability, 
selection, and correctness ; and, if a 
foreigner may be allowed to pro- 
nounoe an opinion on such a subjects 
that after the utmost attention, I 
2K 
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hare found neither a word too much paused, to resemble free recitation; 
nor too little. Manly seriousness and so that a feeling and intelligent de-» 
perspicuity constantly appear, and clamation might easily be accompa** 
the labour may truly be called clas* nied by music, 
sical. It deserves to be delivered in 1 attempted a conscientious trans- 
so cultivated and^ harmonious a Ian- lation of several passages, but my 
guage, before an ingenious people, success was not such as to convey a 
The verse is the lambic of eleven just idea of the merit of the original, 
syllables, broken by varied c»sural 
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No. IV. 

DEATH OF MR. JOHN KEATS. 


We commence our article this 
month with but a melancholy sub- 
ject — tfie death of Mr, John KeaU,’~-‘ 
It is, perhaps, an unfit topic to be 
discussed under this head, but we 
knew not where else to place it, and 
we could nbt reconcile ourselves to 
the idea of letting a poet’s death pass 
by in the common obituary. He 
died on the 23rd of February, 1821, 
at Rome, whither he had gone for 
the benefit of his health. His com- 
plaint was a consumption, under 
which he had languished for some 
time, but his death was accelerated 
by a cold caught in his voyage to 
Italy. 

Mr. Keats was, in the truest sense 
of the word, A Poet. — There is but 
a small portion of the public ac- 
quainted with the writings of this 
young man ; yet they were full of 
high imapnation and delicate fancy, 
and his images were beautiful and 
more entirely his own, perhaps, than 
those of any living writer whatever. 
He had a fine ear, a tender heart, 
and at times great force and origina- 
lity of expression ; and notwith- 
standing all this, he has been suffer- 
ed to rise and pass away almost 
without a notice: the laurel, has 
been awarded (for the present) to 
other brows: me bolder aspirants 
have been allowed to take their sta- 
tion on the slippery steps of the tem- 
ple of fame, while he has been ncar- 
^ hidden among the crowd during 
his life, and has at last died, solitary 
and ip sorrow, in a forei^ land. 

It is at all times dimcult, if not 
impossible, to argue others into a 
love of poets and poetry : it is alto- 
gether a matter of feeling, and we 
must leave to time (while it hallows 
Ids memory) tQ do justice to the re- 


utation of Keats. There were many, 
owever, even among the critics 
living, who held his powers in liigh 
estimation ; and it was well observed 
by the Editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, that there was no other Author 
whatever, whose writings would form- 
so good a test by which to try the 
love which any one professed to bear 
towards poetry. 

When Keats left England, he had 
a presentiment that he should not re- 
turn: that this has been too sadly 
realized the reader already knows. — 
After his arrival in Italy, he revived 
for a brief period, but soon after- 
wards declined, and sunk gradually 
into his grave. He was one of three 
English poets who had been com- 
pelled by circumstances to adopt a 
foreign country as their own. He 
was the* youngest, but the first to 
leave us. His sad and beautiful 
wish is at last accomplished : It was 
that he might drink of the warm 
south,” and leave the world un- 
seen,” — and — (he is addressing the 
nightingale)-* 

And with fhee fade away into the forest 
dim : 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou amongst the leaves hast ne- 
ver known. 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other 
groan; 

Where pidsy shakes a few, sad, last grey 
hairs. 

Where youth grows pale<i and spectre4hiny 
and dies ; 

Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs, 

Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous 
eyes. 

Or new love pine at them beyond to- 
morrow.” 
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A few weeks before he died^ a whatever he ntiay have left (whe« 
gentleman who was sitting by his ther in poetry pr prose) behind him. 
bed-side^ spoke of an inscription to The public is fond of patronizing 
his memory, but he declined this al- poets : they are considered in the 
together,-Aiesiring that there should light of an almost helpless race : 
be no mention of his name or coun- they are bright as stars, but like me- 
try ; or if any,” said he, let it teors 

he^IIere lies the body ojf one whose « Short-Uved and self-consuming.” 
name was writ in water ! ' — There is 

something in this to us most pain- We do not claim the patronage of 
fully affecting; indeed the whole the public for Mr. Keats, but we 
story of his later days is well calcu- hope that it will now cast aside 
lated to make a deep impression. — every little and unworthy prejudice. 
It is to be hoped that his biography and do justice to the high memory of 
will be given to the world, and also a young but undoubted poet. L. 

POEMS BY THOMAS OEKT. 


Tins is a pleasant and very unas- 
suming little volume ; — it is filled 
with serious sketches, songs, hu- 
morous verses, elegies, &c. &c. trick- 
ed off in a very frank, and frequently 
in a very delightful manner. Although 
the serious pieces arc generally ten- 
der, the bent of the author's mind 
seems to us to incline to the humourous 
;md jovial, and we should like to see 
him try the octave rhyme, keeping it 
free, of course, from those peculiari- 
ties which have latterly so unequivo- 
cally distinguished it, but throwing 
into it some of that kind and hear- 
ty humour, which wc should al- 
most anticipate to be a strong fea- 
ture in his own character. — The fol- 
lowing spirited sketch of The 
Sybil,” will incline our reaijers, per- 
haps, to think that we have done 
wrong in inciting Mr. Gent to attend 
principally to the whispeiings of the 
comic muse. 

So stood the Sibyl: streamed her hoary 
hair 

Wild as the blast, and with a comet’s glare 
Glow’d her red eye-balls 'midst the sunken 
gloom 

Of their wild orbs, like death-fires in a 
tomb. 

Slow, like the rising storm, in fitful moans. 
Broke from her breast the deep prophetic 
tones. 

Anon, with whirlwind rush, the Spirit 
came ; 

Then in dire splendour, like imprison’d 
flame 

Flashing through rifted domes or towns 
amaz’d, 

Her voice in Sunder burst ; her arm she 
rais’d ; 

Outstretch’d her hands, as with a Fury’s 
force 


To grasp, and launch the slow descending 
curse: 

Still as she spoke, her stature seem’d to 
grow; 

Still she denounced immitigable woe : 

Pain, want, and madness, pestilence, and 
death, 

Rode fortli triumphant at her blasting 
breath ; 

Their march she marshall’d, taught their 
ire to fall, — 

And seem’d herself the emblem of tliem all. 

The reader may now take the fol- 
lowing lines as being, though mourn- 
ful, of a character entirely different 
from the last, and almost equally 
pleasing. 

TO MARY. 

Written at MidnighU 
Oh ! is there not in infant smiles 
A witching power, a cheermg ray, 

A charm, that every care beguiles, 

And bids the weary soul be gay ? 

There surely is— for diou hast been 
Child of my heart, my peaceful dove, 
Gladdening life’s sad and chequer’d scene, 
An emblem of the peace above. 

Now all is calm, and dark, and still. 

And bright the beam the moonlight 
throws 

On ocean wave, and gentle rill. 

And on thy slumbering cheek of rose. 
And may no care disturb that breast, 

Nor sorrow dim that brow serene; 

And may thy latest years be blest 
As thy sweet infancy has been. 

Perhaps the best poem on the 
whole, which this volume contains, is 
the ode to the late Princess Charlotte. 
We have not room for much quota- 
tion, but we must give the conclu<- 
sion of the ode : the first four lines 
of our extract appear to us to be 
beautiful. 

2KS 
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Til pifiU^th; nimc^ with ivery dMwm ll 
bcwij 

Melti pn omr ^uli, Uke miit hiard no 

The dMn(^ ttlin8nrei*B lait^Uktic itrahi) 
Whicn 'vKnftil hand shall never wake 
agidii. 

'But, if, blest spirit ! in thy shrine of Kg1it> 
Life's transient ties ho not forgotten quite ; 
If that bright sphere where raptur’d seraphs 
glow, 

Tepnlt cornmnnion w^th this world of woe$ 
•^And sure, if thuo oizr fond a^ections 
deem, 

Bope mocks tts hot, for Heaven inspires 
the dream-*— 

Benignant riiade ! fhe beatific kiss 
That seal’d thy welcome to the shores of 
bliss, 

holier joy instill’d, than thou wilt feel 
If thine the task thy kindred’s woes to heal; 
If hovering yet, rrith viewless ministry, 

In scenes which Memory consecrates to thee, 
Thou soothe with blending balm which grief 
^endears, 

A Sim’s, a Husband’s, and— a Mother’* 
tears!— ^ 

TiA Pi^’s self expire, a Nation’s righs. 
Spontaneous incense ! o’er thy tomb shall 
rise : 

And, ’midst the dark vicissitudes that wait 
Harth’s balanced empires in the scales of 
Fate, 

Be thou OUR angel-advocate the while. 
And gleam, a guardian saint, around thy 
native isle ! 

The volume concludes with a very 
humourous address to ** The Review- 
ers," in which the following simile 


struck tis as being particularly true 
and happy. 

As some raw ’Squire, by rustic nymphs 
admir’d, 

Of vulgar charms, and easy conquests tir’d. 
Resolves new scenes and nobler flights to 
dare, 

Nor waste hiS sweetness on the desert 
air,” 

To town repairs, some fam’d assembly 
seeks, 

With red importance blust’ringin his cheeks ; 
But when, dectric on th’ astonish’d wight 
Burst the full floods of music and of li^t. 
While levell’d mirrors multiply the rows 
Of radiant beauties, and accomplish’d 
beaux. 

At once confounded into sober sense, 

He feds his pristine insigmiica&ce : 

And blinking, blund’ring, from the gene* 
ral quiz 

Retreats, “ to ponder on the thing he is,” 
By pride inflated, and by praise allur’d, 
SmaH Authors thus strut forth, and thus 
get cur’d ; 

But, Cii^CH, hear! an angd pleads for 
me^ 

That tonguelesa, ten-tongued cherub, 

desty. 

Sirs! if you damn me, you’ll resemble 
those 

That flay’d the Traveller who had lost hie 
dothes; Ac. 

AH this seems to us pleasant and 
unconstrained writing ; and we take 
our leave of Mr. Gent, wishing his 
little volume all the success which it 
deserves.! 


A VWON or JUDGMENT, BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, POET LAUREATE. 


This poem is dedicated to the king, 
— being, as is stated in its preface, 
a tribute to the memory of his fatlier. 
It is, in short, one of the Laureate 
Odes, or an equivalent for one, — 
ajul intreat our readers, in con- 
sideration of these circumstances, to 
allow Mr. Southey the extremity of 
forbearance, if any of the extracts 
require animadversion ; and at the 
same Htoe to atMbute the absence 
of such, on out part, to some other 
cause t^n remtssness. We confess 

S igt our aipquaiutmice with the long 
e of tbese courtly offerings, is 
whQ% ieadequatjB to support the 
"‘of intimacy but we 
wilubake bold to that tlie 

Mlieial. differs ffom Uis predecessors, 
& of thought and foeling, as 
QMe as their warmest admiceiwirould 


desire. Mr. Southey, in conceding 
this point to custom, (and he was 
not always so obedient to her claims,) 
has, however, made ample amends 
to his own love of experiment, by 
adopting the long disused hexameter 
Verse ; and this, indeed, appears to 
us the only ciuious element of the 
poem. A preface is prefixed in ex- 
planation and defence of this 
English metre, which is too long and 
continuous for the purpose of ex- 
tracting; and the spe^merts, that 
we shall presently make room for, are 
more likely to sway our readers, 
cither to approval or distaste, than 
any thing hi the shape of argument. 
It is but fair, however* to mention, 
that Sir Philip Sydney, and a few of 
bis contemporaries, had made the 
saine experiment as Mr. Saiithey, 
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and foiled td win the public consent 
The Vision opens with the following 
lines> which any reader of poetry” 
will find little difficulty in managing 
-^the only requisite being hreaih. 
'Twas at that sober hour when the Hght of 
day 18 recedini^. 

And from sunrounding things the hue 
wherewith day has adomM them 
fade, like the hopes of youth, till the 
beauty of earth Is departed ; 
Pensive, though not in thought, I stood at 
die window, beholding 
Mountain and lake and vale ; Ihe valley 
disrobed of its verdure ; 

Derwent retaining yet from eve a glassy re- 
flection 

Where his expanded breast, then still and 
smooth as a mirror, 

Under the woods reposed ; the hills that 
calm and majestic, 

liiftcd tlicir heads in the silent sky, from 
far Glaramara, 

Ifieacrag and Maidenmaur, to Grizedal 
and westemiost Withop. 

Dark and distinct they rose. The clouds 
had gather’d above them 
High in the middle air, huge, purple, 
pillowy masses, 

While in die west beyond was the last pale 
tint of the twilight; 

Orcen as a stream in the ^cn whose pure 
and chrysolite winters 

Flow o’er a schistous bed, and serene as 
the age of the righteous. 

£arth was hush’d and still : all modem and 
sound were suspended : 

.Neither man was heard, bird, beast, nor 
the humming of insect, 

Only the voice of the Greta, heard only 
when all is in stillness '* 

Pensive 1 sUxid and alone, die hour and 
the scene had subdued me. 

And as I gazed in the west, where infinity 
seem’d to be open. 

Yearn’d to be free from time, and felt that 
this life is a thraldom. 

Thus as I stood, the bell which awhile 
from its warning had rested. 

Sent forth its note again, toll! toll ! through 
die silence of evening. 

’Tis a deep dull sound that is heavy and 
mournful at all times. 

For it tells of mortality always. But heavier 
this day 

Fell on the conscious ear ite deeper end 
mournfuUer import, 

Y’^ea in the heart it sunk ; for this was the 
day when the her^d 

Breaking his wand should proclaim, lha(t 
George our king was departed ; ' 

Thou art rdieased ! 1 cried : thy soul is de- 
liver’d from bondage ! 

Thou who hast lain so long in mental and 
visual darkness, 

^hou art In yonder heaven I thy place is in 
light and in glory. 


Come, and behold a 

Hng Vdd# fifotn the l#ili|At 
AnsWerM ; • • 

Tfie Trance, the VMt, Awakun^ 
fog-, and the Gate of (which diw 

the titles of the first four chapters) 
are then rapidly present^d-*at the 
latter an angel stoodi — ^ 

Ho I he exclaim’d, Geotge of ]Sq|^ 
land cometh to judgment I 

** The accusers” who cotnel from 
the blackness of darkness/' are, we 
suppose^ Wilkes and Junius (for Mr. 
ISotithcy gives the names of ** the so» 
vereif^s, the eider worthies ” the 
worthies of the Georgian age” and 
the young sjnrits” alone, and cha- 
ritably leaves the bad to conjectural 
baptism ;) the first from (among other 
marks) the cast of his eye oblique,” 
and the latter, because 

Mask’d had he been in his life, and now a 
visor of iron 

Rivetted round his head had abolish’d his 
features for ever. 

Speechless the slanderer stood, and turn’d 
his face from the monarch 
Iron-bound as it was, — so insupportable 
dreadful 

6oon or late to conscious guilt is the eye of 
the injur’d. 

After the discomfiture of the ac- 
cusers, ‘ The Absolvers ' arc sirm- 
moned in the persons of ^ those who 
on earth had arraigned him' — these 
also are nameless, with the exception 
of Washington, who, though the 
slowest to absolve. Is, however, 
compelled, somewhat reluctantly to 
attest, that the king had acted ^as 
liefitted a sovereign. ^ The beatifica- 
tion ' follows of course, and the re- 
mainder of the poem is consecrated 
by the calendar of saints, who greet- 
ed the monarch and his laureate on 
their admission, and were thereafter 
to be associated with the former. 
Alfred, Charles I, ^ Nassau the De- 
liverer,' Elizabeth, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Perceval, Cranmer, Wesley, 
are among the foremost— and Chau- 
cer, Shakspeare, Milton, and Sf>en- 
ser are likewise ' presented ' on this 
occasion, probably in compliment to 
the poet — for the King cared, we su- 
spect, very little about them. This 
coniecture is strengthened by the in- 
troduction of Cowper, Kirke White, 
Bampfylde, and one or two others, 
whq would not be the very first objects 
of research, iu a place so abundant 
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with the ^ npblest in renown/ to earth, where he (and his language is 

many even among the poets, but who that of complaint) ' 

might be well conceded to Mr. Sou- instead of the rapturous sound of 

they s known partiality for th 4 ir com- hosannahs, 

pany. The poem concludes with the Heard the bell from the tower, toll ! tdl ! 

author's precipitate return to the through the silence of evening. 

PARIS, SECOND FART. BY THE REV. GEO. CROLY. AM. 


This beautiful poem appeared too 
late in the month to allow of its 
being included in our criticisms. — 
The author has adopted an idea, 
that the overthrow of Napoleon was 
the consummation of one of the great 
periods of the world, and the seal 
and evidence of a decided and pro- 
vidential change, by which the ci- 
vilized world is to be henceforth led 
from happiness to happiness. We 
hope the poet may be a prophet also. 
The second part of Paris contains 
descriptions of the most memorable 
circumstances connected with the fall 
of the French empire. We have 
thus, The Retreat of the French 
from Moscow — Napoleon's Exile at 
fit. Helena — a general View of the 
atrocities of Jacobinism — the Execu- 
tion of Louis XVL" &c. &c. — Even 
the restoration of the pictures and 
statues of the museum is touched 
with this general colour of a great 
restitution of principle. We give 
the stanzas which represent the Flo- 
rentine Venus, a subject of renowned 
beauty. Our next publication shall 
enter more into detail. 

T7ie Venus de* Medici, 

And have I then forgot thee, loveliest far 
Of all, enchanting image of Love’s queen ? 
Or did I linger till yon blue star, 

Thy star should crown thee with its light 
serene ? > 

There stands the goddess by the Grecian 
seen 

In the mind’s lonely, deep idolatry ; 


When twilight o’er Gythera’s wave of green 
Drew her rich curtain, and his upturn’d eye 
Was burning with the pomps of earth, and 
sea, and sky. 

Anon, upon him rush’d the ecstasy. 

And from the lilied vale, the myrtle wood. 
The mountain’s coronet, — Music’s soul 
breath’d by ; 

White meteors shot along the distant flood. 
And now sail’d on, like an advancing cloud. 
Chariots of pearl, and proud sea horses 
curb’d, - 

That with their breasts the green to silver 
plough’d. 

And nymphs and tritons lifring trumpets 
orb’d. 

Young Venus! round thy throne, in its 
own light absorb’d. 

The shore is reach’d ; and fear, bewitching 
fear. 

Is in her bending form, and glancing eye. 
And veiling hand, and timid-turning ear ; 
She listens ; — ’twas but Eve’s enamour’d 
sigh ! 

Yet has it heav’d her bosom’s ivory ; 

Yet has it on the shore her footstep sp^’d,— 
^Tis past. — The rustling rose alone is nigh. 
She smiles, and in that smile is all reveal’d 
The charm, to which so soon the living 
world shall yield. 

Venus, thou’rt lovely, but on other feet 
Was press’tl of old the kiss of guilty lire. 
Thy look is grace, too deeply, purely sweet 
To tell of passion that could change or tire. 
From those rich lips no fatal dreams respire. 
There lives no evil splendor in that eye 
To dart the flame on failing virtue’s P3n%, 
Dark thouglits before thy sacred beauty die. 
Queen of the soul, thy charm of charms is 
modesty. 


MR. MATURIN. 

We noticed last month a new four volumes of a fresh romance, are 
poem announced to be in the press, also forthcoming. By the by — we 
from the pen of Mr. Maturin, en- promised to say something about his 
titled The Universe . — If he goes on wild, fantastic, and, — no, not natu- 
thus he must soon imagine a new” ral — ^but legitimate child of genius, 
one. — new tragedy, of which we Mblmoth. — We shall endeavour to 
hope soon to give some account, and keep our word in May. 

MR. BOWYER'S PRINT. 

A very highly embellished account of Lords, by Stephahofl^it is quite 
of events connected with the late illusion — Mr. Brougham rubbed his 
mmorable trial, is about to issue from eyes that he might be sure he was 
the hands of Mr. Bowyer of Pall- in Pall-Mall after viewing it. No 
MrII. We have been favoured with less than seventy/ peers have sat to 
a sight of the picture of the House Mr. Bowyer for their likenesses. 
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Toion Conversation* 

ROBEBT BLOOMFIELD* 

We leam with pleasure that the Bloomfield enitiely dcpeilddnt to 
Muse of our rural poet^ after a seces- support on the produce of his fontieir 
sion of some years^ is about to step poems ; and as his hand has ever 
forth again ; and, we trust, with been open to the demands of tliose 
iindiminished attractions. An infirm dear to him, that resource has begn 
state of health, and an almost total extremely limited, 
loss of sight, have rendered Mr. 

DR. REED ON HYFOCHONDRIASIS, &C. 

A book on this disorder is also losopher, as well as a physician might 


in the press. We do not know 
in what way this subject is treat- 
ed, but it is one obviously of great 
and painful interest ; to literary men, 
and men of sedentary habits, it is 
more particularly of importance to 
know in what way this curse of 
study may be obviated or allayed: 
it seems to us, indeed, fbut, per- 
haps, we talk ignorantly) tnat a phi- 

TABLE-TALK BY 

A volume of essays, under this 
title, is, we understand, in the press. 
AV e quote, from memory, the heads 
of some of the chapters. * The 
past and the fiiture,’ — * Character 
of (Jobbett/— IMople with one idea/ 
— ^ The Indian Jugglers,* — ^ On liv- 
ing to one's self,' — ^ On Country The- 
atres,' — ^ On Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
discourses,' and various others. — 
That Mr. Hazlitt is a man of un- 
doubted and original mind, no one 
who has read any of his* books can 
well refuse to acknowledge. Per- 
haps there is no living writer who 
combines so much fancy and occa- 
sional pathos with qualities of a more 
stern and logical cast as he does ; and 
we believe, that no one ever ventured 
to consult his own nature more close- 
ly than himself, or to display with 
greater truth the treasures derived 
from such investigation. The vanity 
of men in general prevents their 
^ looking at home ' for information : 

MR. 80AKE 

The gallery which the Professor 
has now completed, at his residence 
ill Lincoln's Inn Fields, cannot fail 
to excite great Interest among the 
admirers of architecture ; and we 
doubt not, but that the liberality of 
Mr. Soane will, under [iroper limita- 
tions, allow professional men and 
amateius to have access to the stores 


do something in this matter,— at 
least, in tracing the causes of this 
physical error. One — who is a phi- 
losopher as well as a poet, tells us, 
that people of imagination are liable 
to the malady, and that, though full 
of gladness and buoyancy at first, 
yet in the end comes despondency 
and madness." 


MR. HAZLITT. 

they would rather consult the struc- 
ture of their neighbours' minds than 
their own, and they are conscauently 
content to sit down with but naif of 
the knowledge which they might 
otherwise acquire. Had Mr. God* 
win forborne in this mariner, when he 
wrote ‘ St. Leon ' and ^ Fleetwood/ 
he would never have developed the 
strange and fluctuating characters 
of his heroes with the magnificent 
cfTect that wc know he has done* 
A good deal of this fearless and 
protouiid self-investigation is, wc 
think, discernible in the writings of 
Mr. Hazlitt, though it is necessarily 
less apparent in a book made up of 
essays on various subjects, than in 
the biography, or rather in that ana* 
tomy of character which Mr. God- 
win has exhibited in almost all his 
works of fiction. We shall take an 
early opportunity of noticing Mr. 
Hazlitt s volume. 


S MUSEUM. 

which it contains, and to the valuable 
studies which it presents. The col- 
lection is distributed through four 
principal rooms ; and the efiect of the 
general arrangement, and the en* 
semble, is very striking, owing to 
the tasteful decorations of the apart- 
ments, and the judicious manner in 
whjph the light is introduced. Be* 
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sides the valuable architectural mo* 
dels and fragments^ the Vases^ Cine- 
rary Urns, and specimens of litrus- 
can art, the walls of one of the rooms 
are covered with architectural paint- 
ings and drawings, by Canaletti, 
Clerisseau, and the Professor him- 
self. The library too presents a rich 
assemblage of every architectural 
work of importance, several of which 
are exceedingly rare and costly. 

It is gratifying to see an artist 
thus unequivocaJly displaying that 
disinterested enthusiasm for his art, 
whfich ought ever to distinguish the 
professors of a liberal and elegant 
science. We admire Mr. Soane's 
zeal) we commend his taste, and we 
farther hope that the example which 
he has here given, may incite others 
to an honourable emulation. 


Certain we are, that whatever 
may have been his occasional errors 
and delinquencies in matters of taste, 
no one has displayed greater energy, 
zeal, and perseverance in the cause 
of architecture, or has more warmly 
advocated its interests. His best 
works present many elegant embel- 
lishments, and a delicacy of de- 
coration that deserves to be stu- 
died by his successors. Ilis lec- 
tures— but we do not intend to write 
a panegyric — our only object was 
to point out to the admirers of 
the Fine Arts, a private museum 
which reflects honour on the libera- 
lity and zeal of its possessor, and 
which deserves to obtain a place on 
the list of the objects of attraction in 
our metropolis. 


THE CHALCOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


In addition to the us,ual exhibi- 
tions, forming so prominent a fea- 
ture among the amusements of the 
metropolis during spring, and visit- 
ed from such opposite motives by 
the indolent and the sedulous, the in- 
telligent and the vacant, the men of 
taste and the mere men of ton, the 
bees and the butterflies of society — 
there is announced an Exhibition of 
Engravings by living artists, which 
is intended to be opened about the 
middle of the present month, at a 
gallery now fitting up in Soho- 
square. 

For the accomplishment of this de- 
sirable project, which would otherwise 
have been abandoned in an early 
stage, the public are, we under- 
stand, indebted to the exertions of 
an individual artist, who is willing 
to incur the whole risk of the under- 
taking, not, however, with any view 
to private emolument, but with the 
hope that it may prove ultimately 
beneficial to the profession at large. 
It is somewhat extraordinary that 
this class of artists should not have 
before resorted to so obviously be- 
neficial a mode of displaying their 
works: perhaps they have hitherto 
deemed it less necessary for them 
than for their graphic brethren of the 


palette, because the shop of the print- 
seller has formed, as it were, a per- 
manent and interesting gallery, pre- 
senting a constant succession of no- 
velties, whether to the glance of the 
projaner passenger at the window, 
or to the gaze of those initiated into 
the adytum of the fane. Still the 
adoption of the present plan appears 
highly commendable and judicious : 
it will annually concentrate upon one 
spot all the finest and most exqui- 
site productions. W e hail it too as 
an indication of zeal and effective 
energy, for it originates, we are per- 
suaded, in feelings more connected 
with art than with trade. While upon 
this subject, we will notice an ob- 
vious desideratum that is capable of 
being easily supplied, viz. a complete 
and correct list, published periodically 
(like those of books, in the Maga- 
zines^ and noticing every new print, 
of wnatever description it may be, 
together with its size and price. 
The inconvenience arising from the 
want of some such intelligence is 
not strikingly felt by the residents 
of the metropolis, but it is by the 
distant amateur and collector, who 
frequently continue ignorant of the 
existence of what they would other- 
wise introduce into thtir portfolios. 
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THE DRAMA. 


No. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Richard the Third— {according to 
the text of Shakspeare ,) — The resto- 
ration of* Shakspeare to the stage, 
is an event worthy of commemora- 
tion. He had been maltreated, and 
deposed, for many years ; and, though 
the ‘ m<»b of gentlemen * were con- 
tent with his gloomy successor, ^ the 
whose opinions are worth hav- 
ing, pretty generally lamented the 
usurpation of Cibber ; and some were 
even bold enough to avow it. — Mr. 
Charles Lamb many years ago ob- 
jected strongly to the interpolations 
of Tate and Cibber, in the tragedies 
of Richard the Third, and Lear. — ^ 
(See his works, vol. ii. p. 20, ct seq.) 
Among other excellent things, he 
says truly, when speaking of Cibber’s 
alterations, that the poetry of the 
part ** is gone ,* the buoycint spirit, 
the vast itisight into human charac- 
ter ” is no where perceptible. No- 
thing but his crimes, his actions, is 
visible : they are prominent, and 
staring ; the murderer stands out, — 
but where is the lofty genius, the 
man of vast capacity, — the profound, 
the witty, the accomplished Ri- 
chard ? ” 

Nor is Mr. Charles Lamb the only 
eminent writer who has opposed the 
innovations of Cibber; forAlr. Haz- 
Jitt, in his “ Cliaracters of Shaks- 
pcare's Plays,” has done the same 
thing, and has even suggested a plan 
for the revival of the original tragedy. 
As his observations are much to the 
point, we shall take leave to tran- 
scribe them here. — The character 
of his hero is almost every where 
predominant, and marks its lurid 
track throughout. — The original play, 
however, is too long for representa^ 
tion ; and there are some few scenes 
which might be better spared than 
preserved, and by omitting which it 
would remain a complete whole. The 
only rule, indeed, for altering Shaks- 
peare, is to retrench certain passages 
which may be ^considered as super- 
fluous, or obsolete ; but not to add 
or transpose any thing. The arrange- 
ment and developement of the story, 
and Uie mutual contrast and combina- 
tion of the dramatis persoiue, are in 
general as finely managed as the dc- 
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XV. 

velopement of the characters, or the 
expression of the passions.” 

This rule — ” Mr. Hazlitt is now 
speaking of the altered play by Cib- 
ber — This rule has not been ad- 
hered to in the present Distance. 
Some of the most important and 
striking passages, in the principal 
character, have been omitted, to 
make room for idle and misplaced 
extracts from other plays ; the only 
intenlion of which seems to have been, 
to make the character of Richard as 
odious and disgusting as possible.” — 

i Hazlitt*s C/haracter of Shakspeare s 
lays, p. 231.) 

The public are indebted for the 
play of Richard, as it is nouf acting, 
to Mr. Macrcady. Whether the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Hazlitt, or the ani- 
madversions of Mr. C’harles Lamb, 
instigated him to this good work, we 
do not profess to know, nor is it ma- 
terial. The introduction of Shaks- 
peare to the theatre merits our best 
approbation, whether done from pre- 
vious hint or not. "I'he plan adopted 
by Mr. Macready, however, is not 
precisely the same as that suggested 
by Mr. Hazlitt ; for some material 
transpositions have been made, and 
some of the language of Cibber has 
been retained. We could have wished, 
certainly, that the whole of what 
Cibber introduced, had been omitted; 
for it is rather hard that he should 
suffer, while any advantage is made 
by the matter which he himself wrote, 
or collected : but, perhaps, it was not 
easy to avoid this. There are certain 
points, in an old established play, 
which an audience is wont to look 
forward to ; and the omission of which 
it will not easily permit. There are 
things, indeed, for the sake of which 
people put up with a good deal of 
tediousness at times ; and it might 
be perilous to omit them. Such, for 
instance, is the Chop off his head: 
so much for Buckingham.” Our 
friends in the gallery would not tamely 
endure that this should be lost to 
tlieni. If a soliloquy, or a fin^ piece 
of poetry, were omitted, they might 
feel themselves resigned, and cry, 
content but an t^Jfect, as it is 
called on the stage, is material to 
both actor and auditor ; and must 
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neither be set aside unwittingly^ nor 
trifled with. With the exception of 
the fact of retaining about two hun- 
dred lines of Cibber's, we entirely 
approve of Mr. Macready's adapta- 
tion of Richard, and think that he 
deserves his success. 

The character of Richard the Third, 
as drawn by Shakspeare, differs 
perhaps less from his own Macbeth 
than from Cibber's Richard. It is 
true that Macbeth and Richard are 
very different persons ; the one being 
an acUve, and the other (if we may 
use the expression) a passive agent. 
Macbeth is the puppet of his wife, and 
of circumstances ; but Richard seems 
to ride on the waves of Fate, and to 
make circumstances almost subser- 
vient to himself. Yet both are (com- 
paratively) pleasant and companion- 
able people at drst setting out ; it is 
only in their progress through repeat- 
ed crimes, that they catch shadow 
after shadow, and are». finally toned 
down into a deep and melancholy 
hue, as dark as the pictures of Rem- 
brandt. — The Richard of Cibber is a 
fierce and gloomy monotony: but 
Shakspeare’s is sparkling, and active, 
and witty, full of high intellect and 
deep design, — a soldier, a prince, and 
a man of the world ; full of the blunt- 
ness of the one, yet with something 
of the courtly dignity of the other ; 
replete with lively sayings, and shrewd 
remark. He is a perfect piece of 
biography, as it were, in Shakspeare ; 
but in Cibber, he seems to have al- 
ready lost his youth : he speaks and 
acts like one grown ^rey in crime, 
and banquets on nothing but blood 
and tears. 

One very great merit which the 
historical plays of Shakspeare have, 
is, that they are national ; and not 
only national, but they are necessarily 
of the period to which they relate : — 
thus, what a reality does the follow- 
ing speech of Gloster give to the 
play ; it stamps it of the time wherein 
tbe facts were supposed to happen, 
and is Mghly characteristic of Richard 
also. 

Buck* Had you not come upon your 
cue, my lord, 

WiBtei) Lord Uasdngs, had pronounced 
your part,— 

I mean, your voice— for crowning of the 
king. 

GU>s* Than my Lord Hastings, no man 
* might be bolder ; 


Hii lordship knows roe well, and loves me 
well. — 

My lord of Rly, when I was last in Hol- 
bom, 

I saw good strawberries in your garden 
there; 

I do beseech you, send for some of them. 

We no more doubt that Richard 
uttered these words, than that he 
lived and reigned ; or that he would 
have uttered these words, and it is 
all the same thing. Listen to Has- 
tings's account of him. 

His grace looks cheerfully, and smooth this 
morning; 

There's some conceit or other likes him 
well. 

When he doth bid good morrow with such 
spirit. 

I think, there's ne'er a man in Christendom 
Can lesser hide his love, or hate, than he ; 
For by his face straight shall you know his 
heart. 

Now, in Cibber, there is little or 
nothing of this : we do not recognise 
his cheerful look, nor do we feel his 
alacrity of spirit. He is not the 
mounting character of Shakspeare 
and of truth, but he seems to have 
reached the midway air” already, 
and keeps floating on (there is scarcely 
an exception to this) like a bird of 
prey, fearfully and alone, sweeping 
every thing out of his road as it meets 
him, but ascending no more : he no 
longer bounds from i)oint to point, 
clearing every successive difficulty 
as it’ presents itself, and taking 
his station at last amidst tempest 
and gloom. There is no necessity 
for this, for Cibber places him 
there at once ; and all that we have 
to do is to wonder that there could 
have been so wicked a man ; we have 
no notion how he became so. The 
Richard of Shakspeare, in short, 
may be compared to the series of 
pictures, called the Rake's Pro- 
gress ” of Hogarth ; and Cibber’s, to 
the last scene only. It might make 
that terrible picture the more valua- 
ble, in one sense perhaps, were any 
person to destroy the others ; but it 
would still be a mere fragment of the 
original design, and every true lover 
of that most delightful art would 
execrate the folly of Ihe destroyer. 

The principal scenes which have 
been restored are — the scene between 
Richard, Clarence, and Brakenbury, 
in which the wit and irony of Richard 
shines out so excellently; the ont 
7 
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.wherein Queen Margaret comes sud- 
denly on Richard^ the Queen (of Ed- 
ward)^ and her relatives^ ana utters 
her terrible curses on them all ; and, 
thirdly, the council scene, where 
Gloster bares his arm, and orders the 
death of Hastings. This last scene 
produced a stronger effect than any 
one in the play, and the others were 
excellently penormed. Perhaps Mf^r- 
garet’s curse was too long, and might 
be retrenched with advantage; but 
we certainly saw no reason why the 
uneasy delicacy of two or three per- 
sons should shew itself, at the recita- 
tion of the following passage. We 
dare say, that the same people have 
sate very quietly at Othello, where 
things twice as objectionable are re- 
peated ; but let the reader judge. 

Glos. An please your worship, Braken. 
bury, 

Y ou may partake of any thing we say : 

We speak no treason, man;— we say the 
king 

Is wise and virtuous ; and his noble queen 
Well struck in years; fair, and not jea- 
lous : — 

We say that Shore’s wife hath a pretty 
foot, 

A cherry lip, 

A bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue ; 
And the queen’s kindred are made gentle- 
folks : 

How say you, Sir ? can you deny all this ? 
Brak. With this, my lord, myself have 
nought to do. 

Ghs, Naught to do with IMistress Shore? 
He that doth naught with her« excepting 
one. 

Were best to do it secretly, alone. 

Act /. Scene 1- 

The plan, adopted by Cibber, of 
making the cjuecn of Edward cajole 
the deep-designing Gloster, is untrue 
to history, and revolting. In the ori- 
ginal play, Richard promises, in a 
inagnificent speech (act iv. scene 4), 
all possible good to her and to her 
relatives ; and beneath his false pro- 
misings, her obduracy relaxes. 

Again shall you be mother to a king, 

he says, who shall call familiarly, 
thy Dorset-brother and Elizabeth 
is thus forced into perplexity, and, at 
last, consent. 

Our limits will allow us but a few 
words, by which to mark the perform- 
ance. Mr. Macready's Richard was 
a highly admirable and spirited por- 
trait, shadowed down finely from 
^ometiilng which approached almost 


to comedy, (and quite to real life;) 
to the very darkest hues of despidr 
and remorses It was entirely worthy 
of the alteration : we cannot say 
more of it. 

The Stranger . — This play has been 
brought forward for the purpose of 
introducing a young debutante in 
the character of Mrs. Haller. Miss 
Dance (for that is her name) expe- 
rienced a very kind and flattering re- 
ception, and her success was un- 
equivocal. It is scarcely possible 
to arrive at an opinion of this young 
actress's powers from what we have 
as yet seen her perform: there is 
little room for display in Mrs. Haller. 
If the part is kept from languishing, 
it is all that can be done for it ; for 
the author, except in the confession 
scene, has cast no opportunities in 
the actress's way. 

Judging from what we have seen, 
we may pronounce Miss Dance to be 
a very elegant actress, and certainly 
a handsome one. She reminded us 
of the daughter of old Isaac of York, 
the beautiful and matchless Rebec- 


ca, though there does not appear 
to be a great variety of expression 
in her countenance. Her voice (but, 
perhaps, it was depressed by timi- 
dity) is scarcely powerful enough 
for a large theatre ; yet, there are 
some notes in it which are very mu- 
sical ; and her pathetic and tremu- 
lous utterance, which brought tears 
into many bright eyes on the even- 
ing of her debut, reminded us of the 
better part of Miss O'Neil's acting, 
though upon the whole she cannot 
at present claim any comparison with 
that lady. — Miss Dance, then, is a 
very elegant, and handsome, and we 
may say, promising actress. We 
hope to see her in Belvidera shortly, 
when we will take an opportunity, 
perhaps, of speaking of her more at 


large. 

Love in a Village, which is a plea- 
sant opera, though an old one, has 
been revived here : the airs are de- 
lightful, and Hodge and Madge, and 
Mr. Justice Woodcock, are per- 
sonages whom we do not easily for- 
get. We think of them in connec- 
tion with gravel-walks and borders 
of clipped box, — with bouquets of 
pinks and sweet-peas and lilies, — 
with yew-trees tortured into the 
sh^es of pea-hens and pyramids, 
and *all the garden ornaments of 
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the last age. It seems an opera 
that might have been acted at 
Hampton-court, or Buckingham- 
house, at the time when those square 
and unrelenting likenesses of the 
(former) Palace and St. James's- 
park, which have since been engraved, 
were taken for the amusement of 
posterity. We do not care much for 
young Meadows, and but little for 
Rosetta, excepting only when Miss 
Stephens is the representative. She 
is indeed a pleasant quean, and we 
shall not readily forgive ourselves 
for not having discovered tmtil lately 
her comic talent. Her naivete is 
quite delightful, and she throws off 
a piquant saying as if she had a true 
relish for it. Her manner of saying, 

^ 1*11 strike you dead,” (she means 
‘with her eyes,) in Don John, is ex- 
cellent; and her unnecessary piece 
of explanation, after having threaten- 
ed to put it out of her power to love 
again—*' that is, kill foy self,” —was 
delivered in a way that entitled her, 
•amongst fifty other things, to the 
best thanks of the author. 

DKURY-LANE. 

Conscience, or the Bridal Niffht , — 
This tragedy is by Mr. James Haynes, 
and we feel much pleasure in record- 
ing its complete success. — The prin- 
cipal merit of this play lies in the 
poetry, which is generally very de- 
lightful. There is, perhaps, scarce- 
ly passion enough in it, though we 
forget this, as well every trivial ob- 
.^ection, in the perusal.— "Conscience” 
is written in a pure and unaffected 
style, equally free from the pomp- 
ous and the mean, and unassisted 
by (and requiring no assistance 
from) those ordinary helps of phra- 
seology, " all sound and fury signi- 
fying nothing,” which some of our 
moderns have had recourse to, to 
buoy up their little stock of thought, 
and carry their names down the tide 
of popularity. We like to see a 
man meeting fairly the difficulties of 
Jiis task, and telling in nlain and 
downright language what ne means 
to say. It is ten times as good as 
the gaudy nothings which are thrown 
out, like empty tubs to a whale, on 
the ever-moving ocean of literature. 
They will not atand wear and tear 
long. We would not be understood 
to be insensible to the poetical graces 
of Mr. Haynes’s play, however, of 
which there arc many. Wc mean 


only to say that they are not thrust 
in, where they should not appear, 
nor are his ornaments swofo out be- 
ond their proper and wholesome 
ulk. 

There is great equalitv in this tra- 
gedy, and we scarcely know where 
to make our selections. Arsenio, the 
father of the heroine, Elmira, thus 
addresses his supplicating daughter : 

What woulilst thou have ? 

Elm. What I have lost — thy favour. 

Ar. A prouder bearing would become 
me more, 

If I could so deport me ; but thy tongue 
Hath still the sound of home. May be 
thy mother, 

Though from the grave, comes warm into 
my heart ; 

Or thou so like thy mother dost present 
Her pleading eyes before me. Which it is 
I know not, but I feel thou art my child. 
And cannot be to thee as unto others. 

Lorenzo, Elmira's husband, soothes 
his shrinking bride very delightfully : 
his language is fit to be spoken be- 
neath the soft blue of an Italian 
heaven. 

Lor. Lean on me, love, for wc have far 
to go 

Before we sleep. O ! such a bridal night 
Befits not such a bride. Thine is no form 
To brave the sickness falling through the 
sky 

From evil planets : but if tendernew 
Can pay thee back for comfort, tliou shalt 
ne’er 

Regret th^ time when the cold smile o* the 
moon, 

And the pale foliage of the midnight scene, 
Their sympathies afforded ; and the bird. 
That in the silver hour of solitude, 

MHien Italy sleeps in light, sings to the star 
That loves her music, sang to us the while ; 
And this was all the merry-making passed 
To grace the nuptials of a fonder pair 
Than ever feasting hailed ! — Lean on me, 
love. 

The reader may now take the fol- 
lowing reflections on death, which well 
please us, saving only the line which 
refers to that much abused class of 
honest persons— the lawyers. 

Lof. Yes t I was thinking 

That all must die; kings, princes must 
obey 

The freezing call S&tesmen must one 
day stoop 

To pay their court to the despotic tomb i 
Lawyers must there refund the fee of life : 
Heroes, unarm’d, forgetting fueges, bottles. 
Must, for from glory, and the isound pf 
praise, 
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Talce difiir last station : inspired orators 
Must shun the multitude, whose mind they 
made, 

And cleave to silence and oblivion : 

The player must desert his mimic scene, 

To die indeed : and poets, fond of hope, 
With their fine sense of life, must humble 
too; 

And at tlie summons, quit Gastalia's spring, 
To plunge amid the gloom of Erebus. 

’Tis to the wretch alone that he denies 
The solace of his sleep. 

But, it is impossible to g^ve the 
reader any idea of a tragedy from a 
few extracts: one part depends so 
much upon the other, — the passion, 
or moody abstraction which is deve- 
loped in a speech, requires that what 
has gone before should be read in 
order to justify it. This may seem 
tame, and that ridiculous, when look- 
ed at singly, which, in reference to 
the other parts of the drama, is ex- 
cellent and appropriate. — There arc 
some felicitous turns of expression, 
which we may, however, be enabled 
to select 

A Villain is thus depicted : 

JEUnaldo was a villain, 

Cast like a blemish on humanity. 

An Invocation : 

I^nd me, thou great One, 

The brave religion of the martyr's heart. 


Institution* 

The following is a pleasant in- 
stance of the love of fame; A rob- 
ber speaks of his companions. 

Such men 

Have characters to lose, and will rob ahart 
Rather tlian come back empty. 

Our readers will like (at least they 
ought to like) the following; it is 
excellent. A wife begins to suspect 
her husband. 

Elm» There is a darkness in thy speech^ 
Lorenzo, 

Through which the light of reason dimly 
breaks, 

To show what strange and frightful com- 
pany 

Thy thoughts are to each other. Still 1 am 
Thy wife— 

The expression of " night has 
lost its silence,** is to our mhids sim- 
ple and really fine ; and the follow- 
ing (with the exception of the epi- 
thet silver,” which is, perhaps, ra- 
ther applicable to a pleasant than tor 
a painful image) is even better — 

His hoary head, 

Where every silver hair comphUCd of 
Time* 

We now take our leave of Mr* 
Haynes, with the sincerest congra- 
tulations on his good and deserved 
success. 
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[[We have made a little free with the following article from one of our 
most estimalde correspondents ; but a man who makes so free with others, 
must consider a little liberty with himself allowable besides, he is toa 
exuberant not to spare something, and too lively not to forgive inuch.J 

Be niggards of advice, on no pretence, 

For the worst avarice is— want of sense*— 


My money paid — ^my book bought 
—here goes tor the feast of Bel- 
shazzar/* — ^Sir, you must wait a full 
hour — ^it is the fashion, and surround- 
ed three deep with the extfuisites of 
criricism.—Alas ! poor Sterne, 'tis 
well thou art in thy grave — the cant 
thou hatedst most is here triumphant. 
— ^Alas ! poor Belshazzar — upon one 
wall thou sawest thy fate, and here 
thou art upon another enduring thv 
purgatory ! Well sir, " I can wait. * 
—But 1 also am both a painter and a 
critic.—'^ The dog must have his 
day/' — ^Are there no other pictures ? 
dhi yes six, there are 3QS of them : 


and one —two — three — eight pieces 
of masonry under the tiUe ^ Sculp- 
ture/ Wouldst thou more of them ? 
Well then — landscape predominates; 
—not (with a few worthy exceptions 
to be hereafter noticed) the land- 
scape of Tiziano, of Mola, Salvator, 
of the Poussins, Claude, Rubens, 
Bishekner, Rembrandt, Wilson, and 
Turner ; but that kind of landscape 
which is entirely occupied by the 
tame delineation of a »ven spot ; an 
enumeration of hill and dale, clumps ' 
of trees, shrubs, water, meadows, 
cottages, and houses : what is com- 
monly called a Firi/f, little more than 
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topography, a kind of pictorial map- 
work; in which rainbows, showers, 
mists, halos, large beams shooting 
through rifted clouds, storms, star- 
light, all the most valued materials 
of the real painter, are not. — FuU 
hoLTfi Church Jrom the West / ” ^ A 
Mill / ' with a supplementary, care- 
ful, and needful notice, that it is 
FBOM Nature.** ‘A study from 
Nature,* pigstye !) mercy on us ! 
Who tau^t thee, colour-abuser ! to 
blaspheme the mighty goddess, by 
attributing to her tne sordid contri- 
vances of man? Oh, I would have 
such fellows whipped ! ‘ Pray you 
avoid it !’ Hamlet. ' Amen ! * 13ut 
go on "—Game ; — dead and alive, — 
Animals of all sorts, Birds of all fea- 
ther, Beasts of all bristle, Noah's 
Ark disembogued — Pidcock at large ! 
—The dry bones of the preserves in 
the Leverian collection alive again — 
Adam and Eve's Courtiers— Butfon, 
Audebert, and LeVaillant, framed 
and glazed without the descriptions 
— Seriously this class is too full. — We 
can eat partridge often, Mais toujours 
perdrix ! The proverb is somewhat 
musty. "-There is a glut of puppies and 
rats, sheep, and dung-hills— Nay, 
look at Edwin Landseer's Seizure of 
a Boar ^0), it is fuU of life and 
action ! WTiat a nerve-tearing screech 
he sets up, as the dog's white teeth 
break through the gristle of his ear — 
1 think (though 1 confess that 1 am 
no judge) that it equals Snyders." 
—You are mistaken. It does not, 
and cannot, even in execution ; the 
colouring is weak — tone and harmony 
wanting, and in choice of subject 
holds the same distance from Snyders, 
as Brauwer does from Rubens— Then, 
where lies the pleasure of seeing an 
innocent animal tortured? — The wild 
Boar of the Fleming is an awful 
brute, ferocious, blood-delighting. — 
One makes up one’s mind that he is 
an aggressor — and the nervy-knee'd 
dogs are ministers of justice. — He 
is a savage yager, Sylvanus, a 
wild woodman unsympathetic with 
man — an afTector of gnarled forests ; 
but this miserable swine is cockney, 
tame, suburban— the property of 
Poor Widow Hill, who keeps the little 
green shop at the corner — and would 
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beget greater pity for his iattered 
auricular, if his filth and stench did 
not produce disgust. As it is, I long 
to horsewhip the young rascals 
(they'll come to the gallows) who 
have tarred on the twa curs." — I 
don’t envy the heart of him who can 
dwell on the needless sufferings, and 
death agonies of helpless animals, 
without any apparent purpose, but 
that of gain, or drawing worthless 
praise on his manual dexterity. — 
IVobably Mr. Landseer will favour 
us with the picture of a dog tearing 
out the bowels of a strong cat, the 
affectionate pet of some venerable 
adult, who would not kill a spider; 
(I know such a one, who, without 
any conventicle cant, reverences her 
God too much to maltreat or despise 
the apparently meanest of his all- 
praise-exceeding works.) I was told 
the other day of a living artist who, 
when a child was run over by a 
cart, before its own loved home, and 
the bankrupt mother stood rigid as 
stone, staring with maniac agony on 
her crushed darling, calmly and deli- 
berately gazed on her ^ to study the 
expression,' as he called it ! ! I care 
not to know his name ; my friend as- 
sured me, on his honour, that he did 
not belong to the Academy; (I never 
imagined that he did) but let me 
take this opportunity to assure him, 
that, as a man, 1 hold him in the 
most sovereign contempt, not to say 
detestatiop ! — Now to something plea- 
sant : give me an ounce of civet, good 
apothecary ! Here is a pretty fra- 
grant Landscape by Miss Landseer, 
A painted Ode to Evening" (10), 
which has, in the chiaroscuro, some- 
thing of my favourite Stothard about 
it. 1 should like to hang it up in my 
little study very much — where, in 
fancy, I would lie passively, Icntus 
in umbra, under that cool canopy of 
leaves, and see the kine pass slowly 
homeward through the twilight, and 
smell their sweet breath, and hear 
the distant clank of the sheep bell ; 
and mark, chaste Eve ! 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil.* 

There is a Portrait*next to it (11, 
Cupid) by Jackson, the imitator of 


* This beautiful hymn of Collins makes, in my opinion, the nearest approach pos- 
sible to the cadence and measure of Horace’s ode ^ Ad Fontem Blandusium.’ 1 wish 

Mr* Elton would essay it, and let us have it in the next number. Once already he has 
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Sir Joshua.— I can't say I see any those of the last mentioned mat ge- 
thing in it but some rich colour, which nius. Second hand is bad ! What 
is not in its neighbour, The Impor- must third hand be ? Nature first, 
timate Author,'^ by Newton (12) : the Claude second. Turner third. Added 
latter, by the by, has great merit, in to which. Turner has great, dashing 
its line;— the expressions are true and faults, which would sink an ordinary 
humourous ; the costume correct and artist. Like Fuseli therefore, he is a 
well arranged ; the back ground ap- most unfit model. The foreground 
propriate and walk-inviting ; the at- of this scene is well and genially de- 
titude of the patron is simple, and signed, but most weakly and unge- 
yet elegant ; and his whole appear- nially coloured. Glaze it richly up 
ance is not unlike to Charles Kemble with ivory black, and a little lake, 
in Count D'Anglade,* though the and you will have something far nearer 
dress of the former is red and the Gelee. I can't do justice to Mr. Ste- 
latter black, if I remember rightly ; phanoff's inventions, which I believe 
but it is five years ago— 1 have seen nave a good deal of merit ; for his 
Farley put on exactly the eager an- touch always comes across me like the 
xiety of the big-wigged poet. — ^Now relish of magnesia. It is so meagre 
we have some pictures by Wilkie, and chalky ; he wants fatness and 
nothing particular, saving the charac- marrow. — The minful Bite " (33) j 
ter of importance and self-apnrecia- Mr. T. Ward adds to the good opi- 
tion in the Highland Piper, blowing nion 1 entertained of this artist's ta- 
the mart ; ” and the prodigious lents. The expression of the curly 
pleased astonishment of the child in puppy licking his bleeding foot, di- 
arms behind him. yided betwix? pain and a liquorish 

(16) Hebe. Sir W. Beechey. A itch again to adventure the rat (I 
picture which must grieve his judi-- believe it is,) in the cage, is w^l 
clous friends, while it gratifies his caught.— Vincent's Ilutch Fair on 
unjust maligners. Yarmouth Beach,** (36), deserves a 

(20.) W. Linton. — The Landing of good substantial notice. I am sorry 
the Trojans in Delos. This is a sweet 1 have not time to do it. He must 
classical composition of that fast-im- accept my excuses and sincere wishes 
proving Landscape-Painter. It is for his success. The purchaser of 
evidently an imitation from the style this gay, yet chaste painting, would 
of Claude, as reflected by Turner; not repent his bargain. — I thought of 
and would have been better had Mr. treating Mrs. Geo. Anesly (39, an 
L. trusted to his own eyes, instead of Italian Flower Stall,**) as an ama- 


translated it in an equal number of lines with great success. (See his elegant work 
“ Specimens, &c.”) These volumes are sufficiently obscure (Mr. Elton having offended 
some college pedant, by his just strictures on the di!neid,) to induce me to transcribe it 
entire, not doubting the reader’s hearty Uianks. It is, as he perceives, extremely poeti- 
cal ; and the unlearned (no disrespect is intended by this phrase) may assure himself that 
it is abundantly faithful. He cannot do better than get the book, as I have — the more 
he drinks of its pure waters, the greater will be his thirst. 

Oh Blandusia’s fount ! more clear 

Than glass ; oh ! worthy luscious wine, 

And sprinkled flowers ; let dawn appear, 

A goat shall then be thine. 

With budding horns his forehead teems. 

And love and battle tempt his pride ; 

In vain : — ^his blood with scarlet streams 
Shall stain thy ice-cold tide. 

The doff-star’s flaming hours descend 
Unfelt ; and o’er thy limpid pool 

Stray flocks, and plough-worn oxen, bend, 

• To breathe thy lovely cool. 

Thou too shalt roll ennobled waves, 

While the green oak inspires my theme. 

That canopies the lonely caves. 

Whence leaps thy babbling stream. 

• In the Melo-Drama of the Portfolio. 
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tettr-^but sbe k too ikrong'to rcquUe 
it; therefore let me hint^ that she is 
getting a little mannered in the co- 
Mitring of her female heads. Variety 
in her living models is the best cans* 
tic to eat away the rotten part. — Mr, 
I. Crome has an enviable Jleaih 
Scene near Norwich,** in which the 
student may see how much a subtle 
observation of the elements, in their 
wild moods, does for a most uiuntc- 
restiiig flat. This vkw is not at all 
like a mere topographical delineation. 
It assumes a much higher station. — 
Gaudy has a fine classical cumposition, 
(43,) A LiuuHnir Place io the Tern-- 
ph of Victory, ** ill a singular taste of 
colour. He should stiidy this hand- 
maid to design, a little more. — A 
Farm Yard,** by I. Ward, 11. A. (4.p 
is of course admirably handled. No 
man has greater power of pencil; 
which would shew out more shiniugly 
if freed from the gyves, with which 
a desire of imitating Rubens fetters 
it If I might venture to advise such 
a master of colours, I would hint that 
the sky is rather out of harmony with 
the general warm tone of the part 
terrestrial ; — the ramifications of the 
lioughs, in the back ground, arc 

marvellously crooked ; ** they are 
quite caricatures. — I must hurry on, 
otherwise I would compliment more 
at large (53) " the Horse, Cur, and 
Sliepherd*s Dog, vide Gays PaJdes,** 
Mr. T. Ward, The diflei ent expres- 
sions are very vivid, and the story 
completely told. The guardian of the 
Ikcks* is a perfect philosopher, a So- 
crates. — lifrs. Terry has a pretty re- 
collection of Edinburgh, Her own 
sweet” (an old epithet for aald reekie) 
native town. And Mr. Samuel, an 
agreeable, unpretending view, from 
an agreeable spot, Kings Weston 
place,** (I know it well) at the Jnne^ 
tion of the Avon with the Severn,**--^ 
Three sides of the first room are done, 
— Well, if the architect had stopped 
here ; but, unfortunately for me, he 
fancied a fourth; and cruel artists 
have covered it with their braiii-and- 
hand-labours. 

Corragio then ! Gee up old dobbifi I 
Lo ! he pricks up his cars at the sight 
of those vigorous dogs in the turnip 
field. (fi7. Pointers, to ho !** Ed. 
Landseer.) They arc indeed well 
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drawn ; foil of vitality and acute- 
ness: but they demand strength of 
chiarosciuro, tone, appropriately co- 
loured backgrounds, to give them 
value : and I don’t think that their 
hinder quarters are very characteris- 
tically toi'iched ; — the surface is lather 
satinny than crinite,** and the whole 
picture wants solidity and breadth* 
The Lion disturbed at his Repast ** 
(78, by the same,) labours under a 
similar ignorance of the art of making 
up the picture. The lion’s head is 
sadly deficient in nobility ; and the 
snake reminds me too much o( a large 
eel. Sound knowledge of anatomy is 
displayed in the nervous, sinewy 
paws of the savage ; and his furry 
coat and coarse mane are ably touch- 
ed. ’I'hc antelope, as far as execution 
goes, deserves praise; but its large 
glazing eye, blood- sliotteii with agony, 
and tlie gore-choaked mouth, so lately 
fragrant w ith the dewy herb, presents 
to the healthy eye not an image of 
legitimate terror, but of frigid hor- 
ror.” — Stark has two very superior 
landscapes, (69 and 76,) but eulogy 
of mine is vain, after the approval of 
that able judge, Thos. ThiJlips, Esq. 
K.A. wdio has given the highest proof 
of his admiration, by purchasing 
The Grove Scene,** (76.) 

I would fain now say something 
about Martin’s Feast,** but it is 
impossible to see it at present, for a 
mob of fancied connoisscuj's, tlie 
soundiugr dogmatism of wliose re- 
mai'ks is equitably balaiKcd by their 
emptiness and folly, — so have the 
goodness to cast your eyes up on the 
right of it here ! That is a very taste- 
ful, gentle thing, is^ it not } very 
pleasingly coloured without affecta- 
tion. (74. Composition front a desert j)^ 
tion of PtFsium.) The inventor, Ar- 
iiald, A.tt.A., has lately made some 
most interesting atid clever views on 
the Rhine and Meuse ; (published, 1 
think, by Messrs. Rod well and Mar- 
tin, or Hurst and Robinson ;) and I 
gladly take this opportunity of recom- 
mending strenuously the work of an 
industrious, improving, sterling artist. 
I had thought to have given it a more 
detailed notice before this, but 1 will 
not neglect it long. * 1 am at present 
dl-eadfofly in arrear with regard to 
embellished publications,* and 1 feci 
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* In the mean while, let me counsel die admirer of beautiful scenery to purchase 

Westall*s (fieap and faithfol Vkws of the Lalecskl^ Tltfee numbors, ms. * ' 
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inyaelf hpund to make an apology foi 
such it^ect, to their respective pro- 
rietpr^ ; for, in ray opinion, he who 
as any power, however sniaU, of 
commepdfog obscure merit to due 
honour, and does it not^ commits an 
pet of injustice, ' His exertions, it is 
true, may not contribute to the 
creature-comforts** of the object of 
his care ; — ^but is genuine, unbought 
sympathy, and a knowledge that its 
powers arc appreciated, nothing to 
the sensitive mind ? Does not judi- 
cious uninterested praise flow softly, 
like honey-dew, on the lacerated heart 
of the poet and artist, drowning past 
slights and diflieulties in Lethe*s dull 
lake ? Say no longer, then, mental 
sluggard ! that Uu/u can*st profit no- 
thing patient, spurned genius. If 
thy wrestlings on its behalf with 
wordlinga do not achieve every thing, 
still they may do much. They may 
preserve it from the fate of Kirk 
White, and that shining meteor John 
Keats. 

Th^ may keep its bright flame burning 
clear to the last. 

Mr. Barrett's Wood Scene ivith CaU 
He, (91) is poetical, reposing, and 
very obnoxious to the following neg- 
lected picturesque lines by Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. 

O ! shady spots of ground 

What calmness ye strike round ; 

Hushing the soul as if with hand on lips; 
And are ye seen then but of animal eyes, 
Prone, or side-looking with a 4)lank sur- 
mise ? 

• ♦ • • • » 

0 ye whom ancient wisdom, in its graces, 
Made guardians of these places ; 

* • ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

You finer people of the earth. 

Nymphs of all names, and woodland ge- 
niuses, 

1 see you, here and there, among tlie trees i 

This hum in air, which the still ear per- 
ceives, 

Is your unquarrclling voice among the 
leaves. 

And now I find, whose arO the laughs and 
stirrings 

That make the delicate birds dart so in 
whisks and whirrings. 

There are the fair-limbed Dryads, who 
love nooks 

In the dry depth of oaks, 

Or feel the air in groves, or pull green 
dresses 

For their glad heads in rooty wildernesses. 
Or on the golden turl^ o^er the dark lines, 
VOL. 111 . . 
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Whidi the sun makes when *ho4etdi)ies» « 
Jlcnd their white dances in and out the 
pines. 

* » « » « • 

Too far for me to see, the Limniad takes' 
Her pleasure in the lakes. 

She, that with hills about her,, loves to be 
At once at home and at her liberty. 

Far off I fancy, ’twixt their bowery isles, 
Her and her sisters playing their sweet 
wiles 

About a boat, which one of them sits in 
And will not let them win ; 

Till comes a sudden gust, and parts them' 
with new smiles. 

Nor can 1 see tlic lightsome-footed maids, 
The Oreads, that frequent the lifted moun- 
tains ; 

Though the Muse's help I still might 
shew. 

How some go leaping by the laughing foun- 
tains 

Down the touched crags ; and some o*er 
deep ravines 

Sit listening to the talking streams below » 
And some in sloping glades 
Of pines lie musing..- ■ ■■ ■ 

Foliage, l^rno. 1818. 

I break the tenth coinraandraent 
when 1 luxuriate on the sight of this 
rich landscape, so I will tear myself 
away. 

T/ie Interior of a Cottage (98), Si; 
W. Reynolds, is quite a minikin 
Rembrandt. This gentleman has 8e<« 
veral other very clever bits. 

Cupid and Psyche (109), Etty. This 
artist*s study and practice have been 
intense ; and out of all proportion to 
the results. Power of pencil/ agree- 
able surface, firmness of touch, puflp, 
and a systematic plan of colour may 
be acquired, and these he has : bnt, 
that transcribing the common limbs 
of the Academy model, will not in- 
stil into the mind images of beauty, 
dignity and high pathos, — ^nor servile 
copies from the antique create inven- 
tion —he is an instructive living proof. 
—The heads of Amor and Psyche 
would be vulgar if they were not 
mawkish, and disarm critical severity 
by meek imbpcility^. I'he drawing is 
feeble ; the handling and colouring of 
the figures shadowy, and consort ill 
with the common unraised humanity 
of their forms, which are little better 
than Albert Dtirers famous Adam and 
Eve, only more fleshy, gristly, or 
rather woolly. Yet with all these 
defects, the painting has great merit 
in its class, which is what Vasari calls 
the ornamental : the silver clouds in- 
2L 
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vite by their pillowy fleeciness ami 
sunny, warmth— and there is quite a 
touch of poetry in the gorgeous co- 
lour of Cupid’s pinions. 

Celestial plumes! That not like mortal 
hairs 

Falloif, or change.— — 

Carey^s Dante. 

The best picture of Etty’s for in- 
vention and expression that ever I 
saw, was his Drunken Bamaby, 1 
trost he has sold his Hercules, and 
the Man of Calydon, as well as his 
Pandora ; if, however, this last bril- 
liant sketch remains in his atelier, 
and its price would come within my 
limited means, I should like to have 
it. Christmas’s Puss in Danfrer (108) 
is a very terrific thing. The grim 
demon of a bull-dog, who interrupts 
the cat in her unhallowed dalliance 
with Uie rat, has some analogy in 
my fancy with Lanciotto, Lord of 
Rimini, scaring the ^jovers** from 
their forbidden delight. It will make 
a kind of companion to Fuseli’s cele- 
'brated picture, now I believe at Li- 
verpool — (I begin to find myself 
overstepping iny Editor-prescribed 
limits, (7 am not the Editor — 1 wish 
I was) and I must Intreat those gen- 
tlemen, who may imagine they are 
alighted to consider the brevity of 
my notices as occasioned, not by 
their want of merit, but my want of 
apace ; — and first, if I was sufficient- 
Iv grateful for the pleasure I received 
from Mr. Willes's delicious Land’- 
scape^composiiion from the Electra of 
Sophocles (114), I should fill three 
pages. As it is, all 1 can say is, that 
Its sweet remembrance, will, I trust, 
bear me not infrequent from the yel- 
low bricks of St. James’s, to the wild 
shores of inhospitable Tauris, lashed 
by the savourie brine.” — Gandy’s 
landscape composition from Collinses 
Third Eclogue (142) is full of fancy, 
beauty, and singularity. — I like his 
drawings far better than his oil pic- 
tures.— I grieve that I can only Tiame 
Hofland’s River Uski^ (163) and 
young Landseer’s capital picture of 
the Rival Candidates (two wgs con- 
tending for a stick tnrown into the 
Wa^r by some shepherd boys). Mrs. 
Carpenter’s Italian Peasant Girl ma- 
nifests a very gentle taste and sweet 
feeling for beauty ; a great scarcity 
in this exhibition. 1 can safely say 
the same for my favourite Dewint s 


Ambleside Mill (168).— There seems 
now a little opening to Martin's lec- 
ture, and I am expected to say some- 
thing about .that which has created 
so great an interest. If 1 have time 
I will return to Hilton’s Penelope and 
Ulysses, though it is as well for him 
that 1 should not ; for at present I 
must say that his powers are in a 
state of sta^ation. — O Ebony ! O 
Gold ! ” as Theocritus says, on a dif- 
ferent occasion, here is the Black 
Frame and its gull-gathering con- 
tents! — I must request the compo- 
sitor for a new paragraph. 

So!— WeH how! Shall I speak 
out, or not ? “ Aye ! it is sold you 
see, and to a brother artist, ('ollins, 
R. A ! ! ” — Bravo ! That’s fine ! it 
warms the heart, and gives the lie 
nobly to^those fellows, reputation’s? 
blow-flies, who buzz about with 
festering whispers of the envy of ri- 
vals. ‘‘But what of the picture?” 
Frankly then, it does not please me, 
if considered as an embodying of the 
passage in Daniel. — Martin succeeds 
best when every thing is left to his 
own imagination ; which circum- 
stance alone is no mean proof of his 
talents.— His Adain and Eve thrust 
through the rocky wall of Eden (a 
landscape-composition) was heart- 
quelling and sublime ; but the “ blast- 
ed heath,” in his Macbeth, was com- 
pletely missed. It had none of that 
vast, illimitable-black-level barren- 
ness whicji stamps on the mind such a 
chilling image of bleakness and desola- 
tion, iriingled with curdling awe ; but, 
on the contrary, was cut up into a 
thousand littlenesses, which peremp- 
torily arrested the sweep of the eye. 
Some of the hollows looxed like gra- 
vel pits ; — there were bare patches 
whence turf had been cut for Mr. 
Any-Body’s Garden ; and bating the 
mountains and lake, which seemed 
very much ashamed of themselves, it 
put me in mind of Hampstead Heath 
in the winter. Neither did the sky 
make any amends ; — it was fidgetted, 
tattered, fantastic, and petty ; when 
it should have been massy, simple in 
its forms, sulphurous, thunder-charg- 
ed, louring, and ominous. The tone 
was feeble, and witlfout gusto. The 
colouring weak, chalky, inappropri- 
ate, and the figures both in concep- 
tion and execution, — ludicrous, only 
that one grieved to see a clever man 
so mistaking his powers. Not with- 
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standing these objections, one little 
alteration would have rendered it an 
extraordinary production, viz. — sim- 
ply erasing the figures from the can- 
vas, and the misnomer of Macbeth, 
and the Weird Sisters,” from the ca- 
talogue ,* leaving the spectator to as- 
sign to it what sentiment seemed 
most just. — His SaJak” (exhibit- 

ed some years ago) was a true off- 
spring of legitimate terror; but ex- 
cited little or no attention. — Joshua 
had very great merit. — I never saw 
his Sack of Babylon ; but 1 was sa- 
tisfied of its general demerits by a 
panegyric on it, written, 1 was told, 
by a Flower Painter, who teaches at an 
Establishment for Young Ladies I 
Is it not dreadful to think that an ar- 
tist's bread may hang on the fiat of 
such necessarily unskilled, incompe- 
tent, and generally uneducated folks, 
with their little confined notions of 
art ? I have always been a warm, 
and, I trust, judicious advocate of 
Martin's fair-fame, and never till this 
present have I either written or 
spoken one word detracting there- 
from ; but the mischievous, hyperbo- 
lic trumpetings of his friends (not 
one of them, I verily believe, values 
him half so truly as myself) have 
forced from me the foregoing obser- 
vations ; and if the ensuing shall 
prove equally distasteful to Iiim, he 
must lay the sin to their account, not 
to mine. I shall not go about to de- 
scribe it, — that has been done to sa- 
tiety ill all the public prints ; — suffice 
it to say, that the whole scene seems 
to me rather a theatrical pageant — 
a presentment of unknown fire works, 
before a barbaric Prince, (a king of 
Ashantee for instance) of which the 
old black figure standing on the 
table, like a speaker at the Freema-^ 
sons, is showman — than the arena of 
a real courage-blasting portent. There 
is too much bustle, noise, hubbub, 
and screaming, for any real superna- 
tural awe. It is either common af- 
frightment, or mere simulation. The 
groups are only groups in the last 
scene of a melo-drama. These gaudy 
minions have self-possession enough 
to hurry, and scamper, as if from a 
mad ox or dog. Belshazzar himself 
stands in an imposing attitude firm 
on his legs ; but what says our 
weighty, majestic translation of Da- 
niel. ** Then the king's countenance 


was changed, and his thoughts trou^ 
bled him so that the joints his loins 

were loosed; and his knees smote one 
ofrainst the other” Has Mr. Martin 
any thing in his whole picture, which 
harmonizes with this noble passage ? 
Does it not at once render his women, 
Bartlemy dolls, and men, wire-strung 
puppets Now let us consider the 
tone {colour Martin never had, and 
it would be useless to upbraid him 
with the want). IWs forte lies quite 
another way ; which is a knack of 
including a multiplicity of small 
parts, animate or inanimate, in some 
enormous area, natural or artificial. 
The tone then is most decidedly in- 
appropriate and unfeeling ; more be- 
fitting a gala passing off pleasantly, 
than the scene of a soul-chilling pro- 
digy. Instead of dimness, a bloodless 
pallor, a mental blight visible, as it 
were, to the corporeal senses, — (of- 
ten seen in the magic visions of Van 
Ryu and Fuseli) ornaments of gold, 
crowns, and circlets, losing their 
richness, — emeralds and rubies their 
colour and glow, and diamonds their 
sparkle — instead of this, I say, which 
would have shown the genuine poet; 
— the possessor of that power 
which draws all things to one — 
which makes things animate and in-- 
animate, take one colour, and serve 
to one effect instejul of this, 
Ophir has poured forth her gold, 
and the farthermost steep of In- 
dia" its jewels, to blaze out with 
their most dazzling effulgence in 
the very face of the fiery warning ; 
mating themselves with the sun- 
beams, mocking the watery moon. 
Mr. Martin may even now mend all 
this much, by embrowning the fore- 
ground with a solemn, dusky ^laze, 
through whose mysterious veil his 
laboured argentry may gleam with- 
out shining." Better still would it 
be for him if he could make up his 
mind to paint out all his little abor- 
tions, and renounce the ambition of 
becoming an historical painter; for 
which his professional education has 
in no ways qualified him, as his futile 
attempts on the human figure la- 
mentably show. — There is something 
more : the prophet says, In the 
same hour came forth the fingers of 
a man's hand — and the king saw the 
part of the hand that wrote ! " Did 
not Mr. Martin see that the omission 
2L 2 
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of this circumstance was fatal to hla And Aabcd's men of up 

power of conreyini^ the story ? Can Are wise and deep in lore* 

he fancy that his illuminated range of i have now done with finding fault; 
windows (meant for the dreadful an odious task at all times : it curseth 
MBNB, MENS, TEKEL uphabsin) ren- doubly, the finder and the findee. 
ders it evident ?-^A fooush sugges- if these honestly-meant strictures 
tion^ I am told, is hazarded in the meet the eye of Mr. Martin, let him 
Literary Gazette, yiz. that none saw consider me not as a discourager, 
the hand but the king ; but granting but as one who earnestly wishes to 
this, what has it to do with the spec- guide his genius into a safer track to 
tator of the nicture ? The poet can let the temple of honour. I wished to 
you know, that there was an invisible have indulged myself in descanting 
hand; but the painter, who works on the accuracy of his perspective 
with very different materials, irust powers, and the shadowy beauty of 
show it, or let the story alone. The his distance — but, gentle reader, 
Bible says, that the Satraps were <<my pen is at the bottom of the 
astonied at the kinj. This chain of page,” as Beppo says, and I dare 
terror is exactly similar to the idea in be sworn thou art glad of it. Be it 
Poussin's landscape, with the man so— the critic must be criticised— but 
who catches fear from the counte- be thy judgment pronounced in the 
nance of the woman at the spring, same spirit in which mine has— for 
without beholding the object of her be assured of it, pleasure has wait- 
horror. This mode of treating Bel- ed on my praise, and sorrow mingled 
shazzar's vision would have a grand with my censure.— Judex damna- 
and impressive efiectt; not, indeed, tur cum nocens absolvitur,” as the 
novel, being adopted by Shakspeare blue and brimstone cover on the 
into his Banquet scene with the back of the Edinburgh Review has 
ghost in Macbeth. it • but, still though as a judge 1 must 

The magicians and soothsayers pass sentence, my heart often 
may be supposed to see the awful weeps while I pronounce it -the hill 
letters through the powers always of fame is steep and rugged, and 
poetically admitted to them. foul befall the wretch who would 

Chaldea's seen were good unnecessarily encuml)cr the child of 

genius as he toils up its acclivity. 
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7%ormildten, Canova, Flaxman.^ is more original ; and is not an eter- 
Eztract of a Letter from Rome. — nal repetition of the antique. But is 

Thorvaldsen is returned, full of he not, with all his success and merit, 
honours and commissions ; the latter a disciple of the modera French ? 
are a matter of regret to his admirers. His obtrusive costume, his hardness, 
as they are mosUy of the portrait and niggling of hair, drapery, and acces- 
monumental dass. In such subjects, sories — ^his gilding, staining, and po- 
fihough on a great scale, his genius limbing, are gingerbread and trick**— 
must be cramped, and his imagina- He ha^ just finished another great 
tion stagnated. They may be popu- horse, wl^ch he is very proud of: 
lar and durable, profitable they cer- they say the tail is a most elaborate 
tainly are. But what credit will they piece oi modelling ; but such curious 
do him? What kind of reputation nigh finish often spoils the general 
vrill they secure him in after ages? enect, and one cannot help wishing 
He cannot avail himself of that style so much time and assiduity were be- 
of Greek purity by which he is so uis- stowed on the whole, either there or in 
tinguished here. Canova has pro- some other work. He has a great re- 
duced a greater number of beautiful putation ; but it does not rest on those 
inventions, andperh^s has gtmefar- peculiarities which hre what his fol- 
der (he is an dder man ;) but I do lowers imitate oiil^. His last figure, 
not think him so near the right road, of a nymph sleeping on her face, is 
T^e French prefer Canova ; and say, freer feom manner than usual. If 
If be be not so much of a Greek, he Haydon could bring up a sculptor 
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among his pupils^ he ought to distance 
both the Dane and the Italian. Flax- 
man has doue so^ beyond comparison^ 
as a desiraer ; but he has never been 
•employed on marble^ except to make 
tomb-stones^ or he must have been 
the first man in Europe.” 

Fine Arts in Spain , — A museum or 
gallery of paintings has been formed 
at Madrid by the government, who 
•open it to the public one day in the 
week. It consists solely of the works 
of the most eminent Spanish masters^ 
from the commencement of the six- 
teenth century down to the present 
period. The number of pictures is 
Already 332 ; but the collection will 
be still farther augmented by the ad- 
dition of the productions of the Spa- 
nish school, now scattered through 
the various palaces and royal seats ; 
and the spoils from the suppressed re- 
ligious houses, of the first class, wifi 
be far from inconsiderable. Sehor 
Ensevi, miniature painter to his Ma- 
jesty — an artist thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with the style of each school 
and master, is appointed director or 
■keeper of the museum. According 
to the description which has been 
published, it appears that the collec- 
tion contains forty-three pieces by 
Murillo, forty-four by Velasquez, 
forty- two by Melendez, twenty-eight 
by Ribera, (Spagnoletto,) fifteen by 
Joannes, ei^it by Cano, and a num- 
ber of others by early Spanish mas- 
ters ; besides twenty-four by modem 
painters, who have had this distinc- 
tion conferred upon their productions. 

Among the living artists ([of whom 
Spain possesses several distinguished 
by superior talent) the most cele- 
brated are Goya, Lopez, Velasquez, 
Aparicio, Madrazo, Parra, Lacoma, 
&c. in painting ; Ginez, Agreda, and 
Alvarez in sculpture ; and Perez, 
Aguado, Velasquez, and Moreno in 
architecture. She has likewise some 
good modern engravers ; for instance, 
Carmona, Esteve, Amulleer, and 
Blanco. Lithography has been in- 
troduced there ; and there is now an 
establishment of it under the direction 
of Senor Cardano, an artist who has 
executed some vcfy excellent bydro- 
graphic charts. 

Painting and Sculpture at Stocks 

holm Considerable progress has of 

late been made in both these arts. 
Falcrantz, who has acquii'ed the ho- 
jiourable distinction of the Swedish 


Claude, has just completed two won- 
derful landscapes, executed upon a 
very large scale. They are painted 
for the Kin^, who bad given the art- 
ist a commission for them. Another 
painter, named flandberg, has also 
recently completed a very capital per- 
formance, which is allowed to be one 
of the best^ productions of art that 
the north has ever produced. Fogel- 
berg is employed m modelling two 
immense colossal lions, intended to 
be placed beside the pedestal of the 
statue of Charles the Thirteenth ; 
which consists of a stupendous block 
of granite. This monument is situ- 
ated in what is called the King's 
Garden, at Stockholm. Bystrom, 
another Swedish sculptor, is actually 
engaged at Rome in the execution of 
statues of three of the Charleses : viz. 
Charles X, XI, and XIl. The Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts have announced 
a public exhibition which it is ex- 
pected will contain works that wiU 
not fail to raise the character of Swe- 
den to a rank In ant wluch it has not 
hitherto attained. 

Russian jLiVerafttre.— Many Ger- 
man and Russian literati, residing at 
Dorpath, have recently formed a 
reading society, which circulates a 
number of woi&s in both languages. 
This place has for many years past 
been the residence of the celebrated 
Russian poet Schukowsky. This 
writer was born in the ^strict of 
Tula, in 1783: he received his edu- 
cation at the University of Moscow ; 
after having finished which, he en- 
tered into the military service at St. 
Petersburgh ; and subsequently, in 
1808-10 became editor of the Russian 
journal entitled the Announcer. Upon 
relinquishing this employment, he 
lived without any other occupation 
than that afforded by a voluntary ap- 
plication to the sciences, more especi- 
ally to poetry ; the Emperor having 
assigned to him a yearly pension of 
4000 rubles, not only as a mark of 
his esteem, but likewise in order to 
secure to so eminent a writer the in- 
dependence he so well merited. Schu- 
kowsky is well acquainted with the 
literature of France ; likewise with 
that of Germany and England, to 
which he is particularly attached. 
His lyrical productions form an epoch 
in Russian poetry. Among the finest 
of his compositions may be reckoned 
his * Epistle to the Emperor Alex- 
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aiiiler/— ‘ The Bnrtl among ' the 
Warriors of Russia/ — and,. ^The 
Bard on the Ruins of the Kremlin/ 
Among his translations from foreign 
authors are many poetical pieces 
from Schiller and Gcithe. 

Lobanovv is another Russian poet, 
who is a great favourite with his 
countrymen : one of his most esteem- 
ed productions is an * Elegy at the 
Grave of Prince Kutusov Smolensky/ 

The dramatic literature of Russia 
has of late been enriched by several 
very valuable translations: among 
these the most eminent are Loba- 
now*s Iphigenia, — Tancred, by Gne- 
ditsch, — Esther, by Katenin, — and. 
The Misanthrope, by Kdkoschin. A 
translation has likewise appeared of 
Delisle*s beautiful poem of The Gar- 
dens. It is from the pen of Alexander 
WoikofF, Professor of the Russian 
Language and Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Dorpath : this writer, who 
Is eminently distinguished for his in- 
timate acquaintance with the classics, 
is now employed upon a translation 
of the Georgies of Virgil. WoikofF 
has, moreover, attained no little ce- 
lebrity from the elegance of his mu- 
sical compositions ; nor is he less es- 
timable for tile amenity of his man- 
ners, than admirable for the brilliancy 
of his attainments. 

By way of remark respecting 
the state of literature — not in Rus- 
sia generally, but in the two foci 
of this immense empire, which ex- 
tends half over both Europe and Asia 
—it ought to be observed, that au- 
thorship is confined, almost exclu- 
sively, to the members of different 
academies ; and that physics, natural 
history, mathematics, and history, are 
the departments most cultivated. 
Many works belonging to the latter 
class have appeared of late years; 
among these the most remarkable are 
Professor Kaidenow's Elements of 
Universal History, and Professor 
Orlow's voluminous work, entitled. 
Events in the Russian Church and 
Empire. Important materials for a 
general history of Russia are to be 
mund in the ^ Annals of the Moskow 
Society for Russian History and An- 
tiquities ;* likewise in the first volume 
of the ^ Russian Memorabilia.' The 
historical work of the late academi- 
cian Lehrberg is also highly deserv- 
ing of attention. The first volumes 
pf Karamsin's long expected History 


of Ru^ia are now about to make 
their appearance. Professor Strojeev 
has given to the literary world, A View 
of the Mythology of the Russian 
Scluvonians. Another recent and in- 
teresting publication is the Essai Cri- 
tique sur THistoire de Livonie, by 
Count de Bray, the Bavarian Ambas- 
sador. The learned and munificent 
author has presented the whole edi- 
tion to the University of Dorpath, in 
order that the profits accruing from 
it may be expended in procuring his- 
torical works for the library of the 
University. Among those works 
which, although not professedly his- 
torical, nevertheless contain much im- 
portant information respecting recent 
public events, may be noticed Feodor 
Glinke's Letters of'a Russian Officer. 
The most remarkable among the 
books of travels that have of‘ late ap- 
peared, are Captain Golownin's Jour- 
nal, and Ricord's Narrative of Go- 
lownin’s Liberation from Captivity. 
Nor ought we to forget the ^ Essay 
towards a picturesque Tour through 
North America,' by Swinjiv, the tra- 
velling companion of (Jeneral Moreau, 
on his return from America to Eu- 
rope. 

Denmark , — In this country there 
are, according to Professor Olufsen's 
Statistical View, 1 , 030,000 inhabit- 
ants on 964 sq\iare miles ; a popula- 
tion that he affirms might be extend- 
ed to 2 , 200 , 000 , or 2 , 800 , 000 . A- 
mong tl^ese 1 , 630 , 000 , there are .'> 6,000 
paupers, or every twenty-fourth per- 
son ; and Copenhagen^ and Altona 
alone contain 12,000 of these latter. 

A Copenhagen Journal, entitled 
Skilderien, (Pictures,) gives the fol- 
lowing examples of the vicissitudes 
experienced by ancient dwellings, 
and of the singular contrasts which 
many present between their foimer 
and their present occupants. A man- 
sion in Copenhagen, formerly the re- 
sidence of a Danish minister, is at 
present inhabited by a sadler : that 
once belonging to a nobleman of high 
rank is tenanted by a carter ; while 
the building, which was once the 
proud palace of the mighty Sigbritt 
and Dy vecke, has been converted into 
a shop. But similar changes arc ex- 
perienced in other countries ; thus it 
is not many years ago since a chair- 
man occupied, in tne Old Town of 
Edinburgh, the house formerly be- 
longing to Lord Drummond. A co^chn 
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maker that of the Duke of Douglas ; Chios, tlie object of wliich will be the 
and a stick-maker, the Marquis of diffusion of popular instruction. I'iie 
Argyle's. A sheiifTs officer tenanted inhabitants have been strenuously 
the room that once possessed Crom- urged, by Ambrosius Argentis, a 
well as its inmate : while in Calraar, youthful student at the Great Col- 
the hall in which the Union was con- lege,* to direct their attention more 
eluded, is now used as a kind of pri- particularly to maritime commerce, 
son for criminals. Many an impres- as the most permanent source of their 
sive lesson, and much interesting in- future opulence and prosperity. Ex- 
struction, might be derived from traordinary energies are putting forth 
studying these minor revolutions, in the same island for the advance- 
which mark the changes of manners ment of literature ; and much encou- 
and habits in a nation. At the ragement is given to the press, re- 
same time they powerfully inculcate cently established there. Professor 
that mutability of human events, Koumass, of Smyrna, has produced 
from which not even the palace and an elementary work on philosophy, 
the princely castle seem exempted, which has been received with consi- 
Ou?evof olKKol Tux>]f is ail expression of derable enthusiasm, 
which we fed the full force, while A Dictionary of Ancient and Mo- 
contemplating such marked but not dern Greek, intended to occupy six 
very uncommon instances of the large folio volumes, is now printing 
transitorincss of human grandeur. at Constantinople ; the first has al- 

Bibliomttnia, — Judging from recent ready appeared. Another useful pro- 
symptoms we may assert that this ject, now carrying into effect in that 
literary disease does not rage with Metropolis, js a fund for the support 
fK) much virulence as it did some few of indigent students, 
years since. The very same edition ClmneWs Battle of Waterloo ^ — ^The 
of Caxton’s Faytes of Armes, which committee of Noblemen and Gentle- 
sold in the Roxburgh Collection for men who undertook the cause of the 
350/. fetched but (JO/, at the sale of family of Clennell, the painter, have 
Lord Spencer’s duplicates, by Mr. announced that the engraving of the 
Evans ; and at one by Mr. Sotheby, Charge of the Life Guards at Waterloo 
lastmonth,prodigious to relate, a copy is now ready for publication. A 
was knocked down at so low a sum print executed with more energy — 
as seven guineas ! Is this a proof of with more artist-like feeling and 
the declension of Literature ; of a re- effect, has rarely appeared ; and the 
covery from a morbid taste ; or of the committee do not doubt its success, 
poverty of purchasers, ai^d the dis- They rely on the taste, patriotism, 
tressed state of the country ? and humanity, of the British public. 

New Volcano. — Another of these The mental disorder with which poor 
natural phenomena has appeared in Clennell has been so long afflicted, 
Portugal, where it has burst out in still continues without abatement or 
the loftiest summit of a ridge of change. On the extensive circula- 
mountains near Ijciria : in regard to tion of this print must mainly depend 
latitude, therefore, it is -nearly mid- the support of his bereft and helpless 
way between Vesuvius and Etna. It little ones. 

first occurred at the high rise of the Living English Authors. — M. Ja- 
Douro, and, when the latest accounts cobsen, of Hamburg, who was some 
came away, vras raging with full time since in this country, for the 
violence ; but had fortunately taken purpose of collecting materials for 
a direction in which it will occasion his work, has published an account 
little damage. This tract of sterile of the living poets and prose writers 
country is that through which Wei- of both sexes, in Great Britain, illus- 
lington passed when pursuing the trated with portraits, of which a 
French under the command of Mas- German journal speaks in terms of 
sena. ^ high commendation, describing those 

Modern Greek Literature. — A jour- of Byron, Scott, Lady Morgan, &c. as 
tial is about to be established at very characteristic. 

* This institution, containing nearly 600 students, may be considered as a species of 
university. A rich Greek merchant, named Varvati, hasj)rcsf*ntcd to it a coUection of 
books from Paris, and a sum of 30,000 franca. 
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Ok Monday> February 96, the 
]phUharmonic l^ciety held their first 
Concert. Sir George Smart conduct- 
ed, and Mr« Spagnoletti was the 
leader. The ipusic commenced with 
Beethoven’s Sinfonia, No. 7, which 
waa performed with such power, 
precision, facility, and expression, as 
can be ascribed to no other band in^ 
this country. A Fantasia by Ham-^ 
mel, (piano-forte obligato, performed 
yirith admirable delicacy and execu- 
tion by Mr. Ncate) ; an Overture by 
Hies, (Don Carlos ) ; Haydn’s Sym- 
phony, No. 8 ; a Quartet of Bee- 
thoven’s, and Cherubini’s Overture, 
Des Abencerages, formed the instru- 
mental selection. Upon the whole, 
it was thought heavy, principally, 
however, in consequence of Beetho- 
ven^s two long pieces. We confess 
we are not so tar gone in the extrava- 
gance of the present day, as to relish 
Bie unconnected vagaries which some 
admire in the works of Beethoven. 
The first seemed to us crude, though 
forcible--and tiresome, though fan- 
ciful.. The only redeeming portion 
was the passage led by the basses, 
and taken up by the various lighter 
instruments in succession. Upon the 
meritaof the quartet we agree entirely 
with the silent but sensible adjudica- 
tion of a lady of rank, who slept pro- 
foundly from the beginning to the end 
of it. ’fhe vocal parts of the Selec- 
tion were from Mozart, Rossini, and 
Wiii^erj nnd were supported by Mrs. 
Salmon, Miss Goodall, and Mr. Be- 
grez. The two letter performers are 
greatly improved; and in the duet 
from // Don Giovanni, Crudel/ 

Miss Goodall sung with fine science 
and beautiful expression. It is cu- 
rious that Mr* Begrez, who has now 
obtained so very respectable a rank 
amongst the foreign vocalists, should 
have come to this country with a view 
to enter the profession as a violinist, 
and has only since his arrival in 
Bngland, cultivated his talents as a 
Sii^l^r with ardpur. 

The first Concert of ancient mu- 
sic, under the direction of his Grace 
the Archbishdp of York, was on the 
98th ult. Madame Camporcse, Mrs. 
Salmon, Miss Stephens, and Miss 


Travis, are all engaged this season* 
presenting an almost unequalled com- 
bination of ability. Mr. Vaughan is 
the tenor, Mr. William Knyvett the 
counter tenor, and Mr. Bellamy, in 
the lamented absence of Mr. Bartle- 
mun, the principal bass. It is the 
attribute of this establishment to be 
immutable in practice, as well as in 
principle. It is, indeed, the depo- 
sitary of the classical purity of mu- 
sic, and whether we speak of the 
austere chastity of the selections, or 
the precision of the orchestra, it is 
alike the subject of just admiration. 
Madame Camporese (the wife of a 
gentleman named Giustiniani) affords 
the novelty of the season. She sang 
an aria of Gluck’s, and another of 
Bach’s ; but although trained to or- 
chestra singing, having only been the 
chamber singer to Buonaparte, before 
she visited this country in 1817, she 
does not appear to such advantage 
as on the boards of the Opera house. 
Her style is legitimate ; but her voice 
has neither the richness, the sweet- 
ness, the compass, nor the facility of 
the other female singers with whom 
she here competes. We observe, she 
changes passages frequently, to avoid 
such notes as F and G (where her 
falsetto commences) which, although 
done scientifically, yet speaks a con- 
sciousness of want of power, where 
a female ought to be as much at ease 
as in any parts of her scale. Indeed 
her middle notes are by far her best. 
Miss Stephens sung Ve Sacred Priests 
with unabated beauty of tone, and, 
as it struck us, with improved expres- 
sion. These Concerts have gone on 
weekly, and at the second, Mrs. Sal- 
mon gave Sweet Bird with a degree of 
delicacy, finish, imagination, and art, 
that decidedly places her above any 
singer in this country. Miss Travis 
has a full, delightful voice, and is a 
well taught genuine English siiifrer, 
perhaps the only example now ejustr 
ing. But the most extraordinary part 
of the ancient Concerts is the cnorus., 
which exceeds in force and effect, in 
consent, in precision, in the pianos 
and fortes, every thing to be heard 
elsewhere. At almost all other places 
a chorus may be defined, a congre* 
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gation of voices, not ono of which 
would be endured alone. At the 
ancient Concert, it is a finely regu- 
lated ebb and flow of vocal har- 
mony, uniting all that is to be ex- 
pected from a combination of such 
vast power, with the intelligence and 
discrimination that bestows, upon solo 
singing, the principles of grandeur 
in expression. 

At the charitable Concert, held at 
the Mansion House, on the 1st of 
March, patronized by the Queen, an 
audience to the immense number of 
about 2,300 persons assembled. The 
performance was more a spectacle 
than a Concert, for the necks of all 
present were stretched to gaze on 
her Majesty, rather than to listen to 
the music ; the most extraordinary 
part of which was a trio for the horn, 
clarionet, and harp, by Puzzi, Will- 
man, and Bochsa. Neither Miss Corri, 
Miss Stei)hens, nor Mr. Braham were 
able to attend ; the first being seri- 
ously ill, and the two last prevented 
by their engagements at the theatres. 

On Saturday, the 10th of March, 
the King's Theatre, in the Haymar- 
ket, was opened with Rossini's Ope- 
ra, La Gazza Ladra* Mr. Ebers, the 
bookseller of Bond-street, has been 
induced to try this hitherto unprofit- 
able adventure, and has chosen Mr. 
Ayrton (of whose eminent talents we 
have before spoken) to superintend 
the stage management. It is said 
that a sum of 4,000/. ha^ been pre- 
sented to Mr. Ebers, liy certain no- 
blemen and gentlemen, as an encou- 
raging douceur to undertake the en- 
terprize. He is the lessee for one 
season only ; and consequently, it is 
to be hoped, will not be engulphed 
in those perilous law and chancery 
suits, by which the receipts of the 
cortceni, since the erection of the 
present house, have been nearly swal- 
lowed up. His scheme of manage- 
ment is spirited; his assistants, in the 
leading departments, men of ability ; 
and the performers engaged, persons 
of first-rate reputation. His chance 
for success, therefore, is placed upon 
the surest foundations, that foresight, 
energy, add talent can design. 

We shall prefer introducing to our 
readers the several performers as 
they appear, to parading the names 
at once — a course which will enable 
us to describe their several merits 
more justly than we could find space 


to do in one article, besides giving us 
the advantage of prolon^ng the in- 
terest. The band is led by Spagno- 
letti, and comprehends nearly all the 
most distinguished instrumentalists. 
La Gazza Ladra is the Maid and the 
Magme of our stage, and was ori- 
ginally taken from the French. The 
story therefore is too well known to 
need repetition. In the Italian, the 
great outlines are faithfully preserv- 
ed ; and where the piece differs from 
ours at all, it is in the adaptation to 
national manners, which a drama 
must necessarily undergo, to fit it 
for reception amongst people whose 
property it becomes by adoption. 
For, though in consequence of the 
supremacy in music which Italy 
bears, other n.'itions are content to 
receive her musical dramas in their 
entire state: that privilege can scarce- 
ly be said to be enjoyed by any other 
jieople, and is doubtless the attribute 
of her unri\r ailed sovereignty in the 
art. ' 

This Opera has been esteemed 
amongst the most scientific of Ros- 
sini's compositions ; and, if this re- 
mark he true. La Gazza Ladra af- 
fords another proof that science and 
interest are not synonymous terms; 
for we think the music is deficient in 
that property which has hitherto dif- 
fused such a lustre over the works of 
this brilliant composer — nanielv, in 
those bright melodies which fiU the 
fancy, and attach themselves to the 
memory. With the exception of jpi 
placer y there is not a song that has 
the smallest claim to fix the imagi- 
nation, or awake the feelings, and 
the concerted pieces are by no means 
of the highest order. In them and 
in the duets, especially, Rossini has 
attempted (as indeed he has before) 
to describe agitation of mind by va- 
rious arpeggicy — combinations the 
least favourable to vocal expression. 
And although we dare not pronounce 
that he has failed, particularly when 
we call to mind the duo, E hen per 
viia mcmcfria, between Pippo and 
Ninetta in the second act ; yet we 
entertain the strongest doubts, whe- 
ther the ear can be reconciled to the 
difficulties and apparent abruptness 
of such passages, however philoso- 
phically consonant the expedient 
may be to the theory by which mu- 
sic is held, to raise emotions by aiift- 
)ogics and resemblances. On a whole. 
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then, we think far less of this Opera 
tlian // Taacredi, or even II Barbkre 
di Siviglia ; for it neither rises to the 
grandeur, visible in many parts of 
the first, nor to the lightness, viva- 
city, and spirit of the last ; but rather 
halts, like the language of some of 
our heavy sentiniciital plays, be- 
tween the dignity of Tragedy, and 
the animation of Comedy, 

AV^hat La Guzza Ladra wants in 
musical excellence, is, however, made 
lip in dramatic uiterest, particularly 
in the beautiful personification of 
Ninetta, by Madame Camporese. 
This lady's countenance cannot per- 
haps be esteemed handsome, eitlier 
in its individual features, or in its 
general contour ; but never, surely, 
did any face possess such power of 
instantly expressing, by sudden and 
beautiful transitions, the passing emo- 
tions that may Ikj supposed to affect 
a mind of extraordinary sensibility, 
under the variety of situation and of 
feeling incident to the 'character of 
the unfortunate Ninetta. Our eyes 
were rivetted to her features, and we 
had no desire to remove them ; in- 
deed, while Cfmiporese was upon 
the stage (which is nearly from the 
beginning to the end of tlie Opera) 
we scarcely saw or heard any thing 
else. 

Madame Vestris (in male attire) 
supports the character of Pippo, a 
fellow servant with Ninetta. Her 
voice is a contralto, but is scarcely 
entitled to the Ugh commendations 
lavished upon it. Nor has her style 
(originally imperfect) been improved 
by acquaintance with the Knglish 
'J'heatres. 

M. De Villc is the only singer 
really new to the town. He is a 
bass, and his voice is tolerably pow- 
erful, but a little coarse ; and his 
manner of bringing it forth, by no 
means of the best kind. His mouth 
exhibits any shape, except that of 
the bocca ridente. He took the part 
of the father of Ninetta, but neither 
the music nor his singing were cal- 
culated to make any very strong im- 
pression. Rossini has filled this cha- 
racter with florid passages, which 
none but the lightest voices can exe- 
cute with eficct. Torri, Ambro- 
tti, Placci, Romero, and Signora 
ori are engaged ; and the amiable 
and accomplished daughter of poor 
NUdi, is, wc understand, to appear 
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in Cosi fan which will be the 

next Opera produced. The Corps 
de Ballet is not within our depart- 
ment, but we may barely mention 
that it comprehends some of the most 
splendid names in Europe ; and that 
the celebrated Fanny Bias will come 
to England towards the middle of 
the season. Mademoiselle Noblet is 
at present the first dancer, a most 
beautiful and graceful woman. 

Ihe Oratorios at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane Theatres com- 
menced on the 9th of March ; at the 
former, under the conduct of Mr. 
Bishop, and on the succeeding Wed- 
nesday at the latter, under Sir George 
Smart. The Selections continue to 
])resent the same intermixture of sa- 
cred and comic. — Handel and Don 
Giovanni, as formerly. Why keep 
up tliis mockery of Lent entertain- 
ments ? 

At Covent Garden, a new grand 
Triumphal Ode, in hoiiourof the first 
Anniversary of his Majesty's acces- 
sion, was performed with twelve 
harps ; and at Drury Lane, a re- 
quiem with thirteen i but the reejuiem 
far surpasses the cxle. VV^e can 
very dearly see wliy Mr. Bochsa, so 
celebrated a harp player himself; 
should out of mere love of his in- 
strument, imagine effects, and write 
for thirteen harps. But wliy Mr. 
Bishop should write for twelve, ex- 
cept from some stimulus ai)plied by 
a knowJedfjie of the fact, that Drury 
Lane was to exhibit more than oue 
orchestra of harps, is not m} con- 
ceivable. If our conjecture be found- 
ed, it affords a curious j)roof, not 
only of the necessity of competition, 
but of competition in the same line — 
wdiich managers fed ! Concerning 
the excellence of these performances, 
nothing need be said. They embrace 
much the same Selections, and the 
same principal performers from year 
to year. The grand improvement 
would be to shorten their terrific du- 
rations ; blit the million love quan- 
tity dearly. 

The Vocal Concerts (under the 
immediate patronage of the King) 
commenced on the 16th of March, 
upon the grand scale 6f former sea- 
sons. To the English vocalists, ^re 
added, Ambrogetti, Camporese, and 
Miss Naldi. The performance be- 
gan with the Commemoration An- 
them, and the Selection contained a 
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new duett, by Mr. W, Knyvett, 
which was sung by Mrs. Salmon and 
Miss Stephens; a new concerto by 
Lindley, and a new harmonized air 
by Mr. Greatorex. The rest was 
classical music, but well (we had 
almost said too well) known. If the 
support now afforded to these Con- 
certs declines, it will ])e because suffh- 
cient search after novelty is not ma- 
nifested, particularly in the songs, 
duets, and glees. We know how 
difficult it is to struggle between the 
claims of novelty and prescription, 
but with the great mass of hearers, 
novelty has it hollow. 

Poor Bartleman is yet too ill to 
sing. This reminds us that Madame 
Feodor is dying at Paris, from having 
constantly taken acids, with the de- 
sign of reducing the tendency of her 
habit to obesity. Eiflrope will thus 
be deprived of one of its finest vo- 
calists. 

The City Amateur Concerts con- 
cluded last week, with the eclat that 
has attended their whole progress. 
They will certainly be renewed next 
winter. 

Several benefit concerts are an- 
nounced. Mr, Hawes will have a 
niglit on the 2d of April, and Mr. 
Begrez, on the 17th of May. That 
of the Cramers is also early iu the 
same month. 

Miss Wilson has played Rosetta 
in Lone in a Villa^e^ with consider- 
able attraction; a Miss Hallande, at 
Covent Garden, is rising also in esti- 
mation. Her voice is sweet and good, 
and her style at least unpretending. 

The publications arc scarcely so 
numerous as usual at this season. 

The Old Highland Laddie, ar~ 
ran^'cd as a rondo for the piano-forte, 
1)1/ Mr, Griffin, This is a spirited 
piece, but there is a Avant of con- 
nection, which gives it more the 
air of a collection of cadences than 
a regular composition. 

Mr. Moss has arranged Pin dotce 
e placido, a chorus in Tancredi, as a 
duet for the piano-forte, but with 
no additions of his own. 

Mr. Latour has adapted selec- 
tions from II Tiirco in Italia, by Ros- 
sini, for the* piano-forte and flute. 
The opera was brought out at Paris 
last year, but is little knoAvn in this 
country. The airs, under their pre- 


sent form, bear a strong resemblance 
to Hossinfs most i)opnlar composi- 
tions. Mr. Watts has also adapted 
several airs from II Barbicre di A7- 
vigUa for the piano-forte and flute. 

Mr. Bochsa has given us a Fantasia 
for the harp, in which he has in- 
troduced The Last Rose of Summer, 
with very elegant variations. He has 
also arrjftiged Fra tante angoscie, 
with variations for the same instru- 
ment, with much spirit ; but the air 
is somewhat obscured in the second 
and third variations. 

llic Sisters, a duet for the piano- 
forte, and an old air with varia- 
tions by Mr. Cutler, are pieces for 
beginners. The first is very spirit- 
ed, and they are both superior to 
the generality of easy lessons. 

Mr. Burrowes is employed in ar- 
ranging Handel's choruses as duets 
for the piano- forte. Four numbeis 
have already appeared, containing 

Oh the ^pleasure of the plairL^," 

Welcome mighty King," The 
Hallelujah," and Glory to God." 

Four of the songs from Don John, 
or the Two Violettas, now performing 
at Covent Garden, are published, — 
two by Mr, Bishop, and two by Mr. 
Ware. Far from his native mountains 
torn, by Mr. Bishop, is a song of 
pretension, tolerably sustained. It 
is remarkable for acadenza concern 
tante, iu which the voice is ac- 
companied by the several wind 
instruments in succession. All that 
can be said for this concert is, 
that it is new, but against it may be 
urged, amongst many very strong 
objections, that the composer has 
lelt the chance of effecting, at the 
end, what he ought to have accom- 
plished during the progress of the 
song. The other songs are just 
pretty. One of them introduces the 
very favourite French air from Boiel- 
dieu's Chaperon Rouge, Depuis tong 
terns, which is incorporated with the 
English song. 

In Celias Face, a duet for a tenor 
and bass, by Mr. Webbe, junior, is 
an elegant imitation of the style of a 
more classical day than our own, in 
a line much required ; and it will 
form a valuable addition to the 
duets for such voices, which are 
scarce. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


All the interest of foreign affairs 
since our last communication on the 
subject^ consists in the details of the 
Austrian and Neapolitan contest. 
The Austrians seem determined to 
enforce the principles of the Holy 
Alliance^ and the Neapolitans as de- 
termined to resist them. Every pre- 
paration appears to have been made 
at Naples to meet the advance of the 
ifivaders, such as the cutting down 
of treeSj the breaking up of roads, 
and the organization both of regular 
forces and militia. The regular 
troops of General Pepe are said to 
amount to 35,000 men, and his militia 
is also numerous. The forces of Ge- 
neral Carascosa are very consider- 
able; but he and Pepe are not in com- 
munication. The Austrian General 
Frimont was on the Abruzza fron- 
tier with an army consisting of no 
more than 50,000 men; but what 
this force wanted in number it made 
up in valour and experience — its 
soldiers were the select of the im- 
perial army, and had served in all 
the trying campaigns of the late 
war. The reserve of the Austrians 
under General Lederer had remained 
ill their position on the Po. it ap- 
pears, however, that his Imperial 
Majesty will have ample occasion for 
aU his troops and Generals, as it was 
supposed that 'the Anti-Germanic 
spirit was very general throughout 
Italy. Piedmont had actually risen ; 
and it was said, that the forces which 
the King of Sardinia had assembled 
iit T^irin, to check the Piedmontese, 
had joined the revolutionary cause, 
and demanded the constitution of the 
Gortes. The Prince of Carignan and 
Gencr^ Gifleuga were dispatched by 
the King to appease the troops^ and 
attcihpt a compromise by a tender 
of the French charter. This, how- 
ever, was refused ; and the Ambas- 
sadors themselves appear to have 
joined in the refusal, and hoisted the 
revolutionary banner. In the mean 
time, numbers of French officers have 
pass^ the Neapolitan frontier, and 


tendered their services to the people 
of Naples. Such officers, who have 
served in so many campaigns, must 
prove of inestimable service in such 
a crisis. We find this enthusiasm 
has not been confined to the French. 
At one of the late sittings of the Nea- 
politan Senate, one of their principal 
subjects of discussion was a temler of 
service from the English General Sir 
Robert Wilson, which was in the end 
gratefully accepted ; and the rights of 
citizenship were unanimously con- 
ferred on him, preparatory to his re- 
ceiving an high command. As far 
as can be collected, it has not trans- 
pired that the English Goveniment 
mean to adopt any party in this 
struggle. A motion of the Marquis 
of Land.sdawn in the House of Lords 
for an address to his Majesty, pray- 
ing that he would use his influence 
with the Allied Sovereigns for t^ir 
interference to prevent results which 
might ultimately disturb the peace of 
Europe, was negatived by a majority 
of forty-seven. But on the other 
hand, in answer to a question put in 
the House of Commons, Lord (Jas- 
tlereagh dev^lared, that it was the 
intention of his Majesty's govern- 
ment to preserve a strict neutrality ; 
and on a motion made by Sir Robert 
Wilson for the production of a letter 
written by our Ambassador, Sir Wil- 
liam A^Court, to the Duke de Gallo, 
his lordship further explained, that 
nothing could induce a breach of that 
neutrality on our part, except the 
offer of some violence to the Royal 
Family of Naples. Since the friend- 
ly interview between Morillo and 
Bolivar, nothing seems to have oc- 
curred between the militants in South 
America. Letters have been receiv- 
ed in England from the island of 
Madeira, stating that a revolution 
was in progress there, and that the 
predominant party louiiij demanded 
the constitution of Portugal. At 
home, affairs have begun to assume 
the aspect of tranquillity. The storm 
occasioned by the late trial has hap- 
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pily blown over; and her Majesty has 
accepted the fiily thousand pounds a 
year^ voted her by parliament. A 
new death has occurred in our Royal 
Family, by the decease of the infant 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence. The Queen has patronized 
a charitable concert at the Mansion- 
house, which she honoured with her 
presence; and his Majesty has, for 
the drst time since his accession, 
visited Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den Theatres, at both of which he 
was very well received. He after- 
wards commanded an Opera at the 
King’s Theatre, which has opened 
since our last, under the direction of 
Mr. Ebers; and also attended the con- 
cert of Ancient Music. He has during 
this month held thefirst drawing room 
of the reign. His Majesty’s determi- 
nation to visit his subjects in Ireland 
seems confirmed, and the excursion 
it is thought will be very splendid. 
Two courts are to be held in Dub- 
lin, at which it is expected the Fo- 
reign Ambassadors will attend ; and 
a notification has been given to the 
principal nobility, who have been in 
the habit of personal attendance on 
his Majesty, that their presence on 
the occasion will be expected. Great 
preparations are making in Dublin 
for his reception, it being the first 
Royal visit to Ireland for upwards of 
a century, and the first ever made by 
any reigning branch of his family ; 
the Duke of Clarence, who accompa- 
nies him, was there many years ago 
as a midshipman in the navv. A bill 
has been introduced into the House 
of Commons by Lord Holland, for 
extending to Ireland the provisions 
of the act of William III. concerning 
treason ,and misprision of treason. 
By this statute, two witnesses are 
required in England to establish an 
overt act of treason ; but, strange to 
say, in Ireland this humane provi- 
sion has been hitherto unknown, and 
one is sufficient. Several petitions 
have been presented to the House 
of Commons, complaining of the great 
pressure upon the agriculturists of 
England, ^e Catholic petition has 
been introduced into parliament by 
Mr. Hunket, ' the member for the 
University of Dublin, and leave was 
nven him to bring in a bill of relief 
founded on its prayer. By this bill 
it is proposed to give various offices 


to that sect, from which they have 
been hitherto excluded ; and to guard 
the constitution from any danger, by 
imposing restrictions on their clergy, 
and placing them under the pay of 
government. This bill has been read 
a second time, after two lotig debates, 
and stands for committal on Friday, 
the 23d of March. Mr. Grattan once 
got a Catholic bill thus far, but it was 
lost in the committee. Several reso- 
lutions were moved in the House of 
Commons by Dr. Lushington, pray- 
ing the removal of Mr. Ellis, the 
member for the city of Dublin, from 
his office of Master in Clianccry in 
Ireland, on the ground that its duties 
were, on Mr. Ellis’s own oath, incom- 
patible with a residence in England 
— these resolutions were negatived 
by a majority of sixty. A motion 
was made by Mr. Western for a 
repeal of the increased malt duty, 
and leave was given to bring in a 
bill to that effect, with a view to 
relieve the agriculturists. Mr. Can- 
ning, who had resigned his office 
as President of the Board of Cou- 
troul, in consequence of his dis- 
senting from the conduct of his col- 
leagues on the subject of the Queen, 
has returned from France, at the re- 
quest of the friends of the Roman 
Catholic bill, for the purpose of aid-, 
ing the progress of that measure. 
The Duke of Northumberland has 
ordered twenty per cent, to be re- 
turned to his tenants, in consequence 
of the depressed state of agriculture. 
A gentleman of the name of Hayes, 
lately deceased, has bequeathed no 
less a sum than 61,300/. in the funds 
to various public charities in London. 
Amongst the melancholy catalogue 
of suicides in England, we recollect 
few more singular than that of Mr. 
Dalrymple, of Manchester square; 
— he had ffiessed himself for chiurh, 
and suddenly changing his mind, re- 
tired to his apartment, and blew out 
his brains with a pistol. It was sup- 
posed to proceed from grief for the 
loss of his wife, who had died twenty- 
years ago. He gave directions in his 
will that his heart should be taken, 
out, and that the picture, which he 
always wore, should be tied round 
it, and thus buried ; which was dottc« 
He left property behind to a consider- 
able amount. The architects appoint- 
ed to report upon tlie practicability of 
• b 
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widening the arches of London bridge 
have pronounced it impossible, and 
have recommended the erection of a 
new bridge ; the expense of which 
they estimate, independent of the ap- 
proaches, at the sum of 450,000/. 
All unfortunate Frenchman, named 
Lewis Cautre, has flung himself into 
the crater of Mount Vesuvius ; the 
first instance, we believe, isince Em- 
pedocles. The army estimates for 
the present year have been printed ; 
the total number of men now on 
service amounts to 101,367. A dealer 
in cheap bread, in the Borough, has 
been convicted of having an immense 
quantity of pounded soft stone in his 
possession, intended for the adultera- 
tion of his bread ! The Recorder of 
London is about to retire, on a pen- 
sion of 500/. a year, from the more 
active duties of his office ; and is to 
be succeeded by the Common Ser- 
jeant, as officiating Recorder, assist- 


ed by Mr. Arabin: both gentlemen 
to have proportionate salaries. A 
bill for the creation of county courts 
has been brought into parliament by 
Lord Althorp, the object of which is 
to render jW/ice cheap to the poor ; it 
appears that eighty judges, and an 
equal number of clerks, criers, and 
bailiffs, are to be appointed by it. 
The Noble Lord, in introducing the 
bill, gave, as an instance of the 
frightful expense at present attendant 
upon litigation, the case of one gen- 
tleman, who sought to recover l/.,and 
whose bill of costs amounted to 56/., 
while that of his adversary amounted 
to 15/. T. Ferrimond, the Secretary 
to the York Traitorous Association, 
was capitally convicted- at this spring 
assizes, and sentenced accordingly. 
'I'his unfortunate man had a son who 
pleaded guilty at the previous assizes, 
and whose sentence was commuted 
to transportation for life. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


On Tuesday, March 7? in the House of 
Commons a motion was made by Mr. 
Gooch, member for Suffolk, “ that the 
several petitions wliich had been presented 
to the House, respecting the present state 
of agriculture, be referred to a Committee 
to enquire into the allegations thereof, and 
to report thereon to the House.” The 
Committeo was granted, and the following 
litlemen were named as the members : — 
r. Gooch, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. F. Ro- 
binson, Lord Althorp, Mr. Bankes, Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. Huskisson, Sir £. Knatch- 
bull, Mr. S. Wortley, Mr. Baring, Sir H. 
Parnell, Mr. Wodehouse, Mr. Western, 
Mr. H. Sumner, Mr. Estcourt, Mr. S. 
Bourne, Mr. Tremayne, Sir W. Rowley, 
Mr. Callthorpe, Mr. H. Blair, Mr. Irving, 
Sir T. Lethbridge, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Aid. 
Bridges, Mr. N. Callthorpe, Mr. Ricardo, 
Mr. Curwen, Mr. D. Browne. 

This list comprehends many of the ablest 
men in the kingdom, both from the Minis- 
terial and opposite side of the House. From 
their deliberations and from the different 
views which the several members of the 
Committee are known to entertain of this 
difficult subject, and which they will of 
course be solicitous to support by evidence, 
it is to be expected that a powerful light 
will be thrown upon the question. At pre- 
sent we should say, both from the numer- 
ous publications and from the debate, that 
no one mind had yet taken a luminous or 
comprehensive view even of the elements. 


Ministers were nearly all silent. Mr. Ro- 
binson, the President of tlie Board of 
Trade, indeed spoke ; but he appeared 
simply to wish to defend himself from the 
charge of inconsistency, in having last year 
so firmly denied the investigation he is now 
so ready to concede. The explanation by 
which he endeavoured to palliate the change 
in his opinions, and which was drawn from 
the more urgf nt representations of the dis- 
tresses of * the agricultural interest, was, 
however, coupled with the admission of the 
necessity for the fullest examination of all 
the parts of this momentous enquiry. This 
most important concession is perhaps the 
sentence of the greatest value in the entire 
discussion, for file debate consisted merely 
of desultory opinions and unconnected as- 
sertions. It is indeed truly surprising, and 
proves the aversion which there is to pro- 
found thought, and patient toilsome investi- 
gation, — that not a single member, not even 
the honourable opener himself, notwith- 
standing the long interval and the intense 
interest of the matter, had prepared any 
thing approaching to a digested exposition 
of the several paits of the subject. The 
speeches of Mr. Curwen and Mr. Ricardo 
arc the most full of fact and argument, but 
they touch very lightly ipdeed upon the 
bearings. 

We would solicitously guard our readers 
against expecting any thmg from direct 
legislative provisions, since the great evils 
that now threaten to overwhelm die landed 
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interest, we arc fully convinced, have chiefly 
arisen from the expedients hitherto resorted 
to,^ with a view to sustain the natural and 
artificial elevation which prices had attain- 
ed, during the impediments and restrictions 
incident to a state of warfare. It is from 
considering such elevation as the necessary 
standard, both as relates to cost and price, 
that the losses of the tenantry have sprung. 
At the peace it was obvious that a new ratio 
must take place, and that the level must be 
found from our intercourse witli the world 
at large, not from mere domestic regula- 
tions. Such a ratio must either become the 
basis of our future transactions, or the 
country must be insulated from foreign con- 
nexions, to which consideration might be 
also appended the certain consequence, that 
an incalculable emigration would be sure to 
follow a high price of subsistence. The 
error, therefore, has been in not at once 
promulgating the general principle on the 
conclusion of peace; for the farmer had 
then in reserve his substantial gains during 
a series of uncommonly profitable years, 
to balance and provide him against what- 
ever loss he might sustain in returning to 
the regulations that always have taken 
place, and always must take place, during 
peace. But instead of this indispensable 
preparation, in the very first apprehension 
of loss, it was attempted to persuade the 
country that the depression was temporary, 
and might be repaired by such expedients 
as the inefficient ('orn Bill. Kents, tithes, 
poor’s-rate, and taxes, were, therefore, per- 
mitted to absorb the farmer's capital, and 
every slight and partial rise of price was 
hailed as the incipient symptom of what 
was falsely represented as renewed prospe- 
rity. At length this abcess and recess has 
been repeated so oflcn, and the fiulk of the 
tenantry have been exposed to losses of 
greater and greater severity, that neither 
the true causes nor the fat^ effects can be 
longer concealed or palliated, though the 
remedy yet lies in the same dark obscurity 
that has hitherto surrounded the subject. 
At this particular crisis, it may not then 
seem wholly useless to state our own views 
of the disease and its cure ; because we 
think the rescue of the farmer’s property, 
which still remains to liim, depends mainly 
upon his perceiving how impossible it is to 
maintain his present contracts, and how 
erroneous a notion it is to hope relief from 
any power which Parliament may be sup- 
posed to possess, of raising the price of 
corn. 

The situation of the landed interest, if 
it were reduced to the level of 1792, by a 
depression of the Moments of expenditure 
and of price, would be the same as at that 
flourishing period, except in so much as it 
is affected by the increase of taxation and 
of the poor’s-rate on the one side, and by 
improv^ cultivation on the other. These 
3 


former are the burdens then which would 
lie upon the owner and the occupier more 
heavily, and which would demand to be 
compensated by increased produce, or in- 
creased price. Now the direct taxation 
which tlie farmer bears is comparatively of 
small estimation ; for we perceive by ac- 
counts submitted to the House of Com- 
inons, that upon a farm of 100 acres the 
direct taxes ycre no more than 25/., or 
about a nineteenth part of the whole ex- 
pence. But it is the indirect taxation that 
bears so heavily, and, as it appears, so inde- 
finitely, because every tax is connected with 
the profits superadded for the use of capital, 
&c. &c. by the various venders and con- 
sumers, who are compelled to recompense 
themselves for extra expenditure by raising 
the price of whatever tliey deal in. The 
farmer is now, however, by the occasional 
introduction of foreign corn, reduced to the 
condition of a person of fixed income, and 
can no longer add the amount he pays in. 
taxes to the price of his commodity. 

We observe by the same document, that 
the poor’s-rate amounts to a sum of 4U/. 
or something more than one-tenth part of 
the farmer’s whole expence. The same law 
that governs the eftbets of indirect taxation, 
niust also govern the effects of a'poor’s-ratc, 
increased as tlie poor’s-rate of England 
appears to be since 1702, in the proportion 
of six to one ; and as this estimate is taken 
from a country parish, where the burden is 
by no means so heavy as in manufacturing 
towns, tlie rate is probably far below the 
real average of the kingdom. 

In order to understand clearly the effects 
of taxation, we must consider the total 
amount imposed in its relation to the total 
amount of production (from the soil, ma- 
nufactures, or whatever source), since in 
point of fact the gross sum gathered in 
taxes is so much abstracted from the general 
income. AVhen, therefore, we reflect upon 
the immense quantity of waste land brought 
into cultivation, — upon the vast improve- 
ments in the practice of agriculture;— when 
we compute the amazing accumulations of 
capital, together with the advance of scien- 
rific power,^ and the stimulus universally 

imparted to intellect and enterprise; when 

we see the enormous augmentation of our 
exports and our imports, we think there is 
strong reason to doubt, whether the increase 
of taxation has so far outgone the increase 
of natural production as is generally sup- 
posed. And this our suspicion is supported 
by the fact, which is corroborated by the 
statements of the ablest statistical writers, 
that the taxation is to the production of 
England as one to nine ; while tlie taxation 
of France (which stands in die predicament 
of a new country as it were) is as one to ten 
— a difference so trifling as to be quite un- 
important. 

To relieve the land owner from the bur- 
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deyi of his peculiar and direct taxation, 
would therefore be a means, but not a very 
dTectual meana, of alleviation,; and it seems 
to us yet undedded, whether improved cuU 
tivadon and increased are not al. 

ready nearly a com^nsadon for this espe- 
cial cause of sufie^g. With respect to 
poorVrate, the case is different There is 
d heav^, and intolerable, and growing evil, 
ibr which a remedy must be found. 

It should seem, that since rent and 
tithes arc increased, nearly as two to one ; 
the ' price of wheat has risen per coomb 
ftom 22r. to 33r. 9d., and barley from 12«. 
to 2(is. If then we take the same grounds 
for our computadon as we have hitherto 
taken, there can be no reason, why rents 
and dthes should not be brought to the 
level of 1792 , except the effects of taxation 
and parochial rates. And when subsistence 
is reduced in the degree that it should seem 
it must fall to, by the depreciadon of the 
price of com, the power of living cheaply 
would counterbalance, in a measure, the 
weight of taxadon upon all orders of the 
state. It must not, however, be forgotten, 
diat as the particular object of depression 
is agriculture produce, the landholder and 
the farmer will suffer in the highest degree 
of any class, should their propordon of 
taxadon remain nominally the same in 
amount, but really greater ; in consequence 
of the increased power of money to com- 
mand a greater quantity^ of commodides. 

The grand object, it is then obvious, 
must be to take off foe weight of taxation 
generally, and of the poor*s-rate ; because 
these being removed, all the rest will find a 
natural level. The remedy for foe first lies 
in foe remedy for foe second. Wealth is 
foe production of labour, set to work by 
means of capital. Now we have super- 
abundant capital, superabundant lalwur, 
and waste soil, and unexplored seas, to an 
extent foat, with reference to our immediate 
wants, may be truly termed, indefinite. If 
foese elements could be combined, foe pro- 
duction of the classes, now not only idle, 
but consuming what foe labours of others 
raise, would not merely add so much to 
foe general total of wealthy but would call 
into being, from the very nature and law 
of exchanges, foe production of other la- 
bourers. It is clear, then, foat some mea- 
sure to give a direction and impulse to those 
priiiciples is alone wanting ; and in a great 
and peifoms cirw it is, we say, imperative 
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on foe Government to do what the energy 
of individuals fails to effect. A rule is 
good only so long as it is operative. Thus 
leave trade done ” was good while it ba- 
lanced demand and supply, and fbmished 
emplo 3 nnent. But a succession of years 
has proved, that this general law has no 
longer its accustomed force. Trade is af- 
fect^ by continud and ruinous fluctuations, 
employment is no longer steady, and even 
foe use of capitd is become extremely un- 
certain. It, therefore, bfooves foe Govern- 
ment to originate some measure for the 
impartment of tliat impulse which is indis- 
pensable; and it appears to us, that no 
means are $0 feasible as foe application of 
the poor’s-rate, or a portion of the poor’s- 
rate, to tlic purpose of raising a capital to 
give vigour and action to foe idle, and which 
might be commuted for those real, or ima- 
ginary claims upon parishes and upon so- 
ciety at large, now so heinously abused. 
Whatever amount should thus be added to 
the whole production would lighten, accord- 
ing to its proportion, the burdens of taxation 
and of die poor^s-rate ; and at the same 
time would compensate the reduction in 
nominal vdue, occasioned by the deprecia- 
tion which must of necessity fall upon agri- 
cultural commodities. When we say must 
fall upon them, we refer to the dilemma 
raised by the question of our foreign supply. 
If such a supply be at any time reverted 
to, we have shown in a former report, that 
no imaginable duty can raise the average 
price of wheat much above 56r. per quarter.’*^ 
If on foe contrary, as Lord laverpool 
avers, foe domestic growth exceeds foe de- 
mand it is not easy to say, how low the 
price may fall. But as such a surplus 
wou^d soon be reduced by the transfer of 
capital to ifiore profitable employment, we 
can but consider the average price of foreign 
com as foe true standard, to which ulti- 
mately this country must be brought, not 
only by its commercial intercourse and its 
occasional wants, but by the additional and 
strong fact, foat a price of subsistence much 
above foat level would infallibly exile so 
important a proportion of foe capital and 
foe industry of foe country, that the ruin 
of the state would be involved in the eleva- 
tion of price. These are tlic reasons which 
induce us to believe, that the relief of the 
agricultural distresses must he looked for 
in foe depression of rents, tithes, and ex- 
pences, rather than in foe exaltation of the 
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* We pero^e ifirom a document delivered to Ministers by foe Agricultural Com- 
mittee at Hend^sqn^s, foat their prayer is changed from a duty graduated according 
to foe price of grain in England to a permanent duty, fixed as high as 40r. per quarter. 
But ^en if tli^ proposal were acquiesced in by ParUament, its effects would only be a 
tempbriiiv advantage to foe farmer ; for either foe price of foe foreign growth would fall, 
or capitu W6aid be allured to agriculture by large profits, and the domestic supply would 
soon gi^ly exceed foe demand. In short, no artifici^ provisions can avail. They 
can only pr^uce ruinous fiuetuations. 
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piice of agricuUunJ pvodttoe i and m eou* 
pie this expectation with the hope of some 
national measure for the empjojment. of 
the idle, and tlie increase of prMuction ; 
because it is no less obvious, that unless 
the defalcation occasioned by the fall of 
price be compensated by fresh augmenta- 
tions of the national wealth from new 
sources, the same burdens cannot be borne, 
and the engagements with the public cre- 
ditor cannot be fulfilled. Su^ are our 
views ; and it wUl be seen that we treat the 
subject in its simplest forms, and reduce it, 
we hope, to plain and intelligible premises, 
unencumbered with the complications it 
derives from commixture with the question 
of the currency, and other political consi- 
derations which may affect the justice of 
present contracts between individuals ; but 
which cannot, as we conceive, interfere to 
preclude the adjustment of the national in- 
terests upon the grand basis we have ven- 
tured to lay down. 

The weather has been particularly fa- 
vourable to the fanning processes now in 
progress. It seldom happens that culture 
has advanced so rapidly and so satisfactorily. 
The dry frosts have reduced even the stiffest 
soil to a fine loose tiltli : beans and pease 


bav9 goi^ifi admitabl^) and bi^ 
nmXij sowing ta great advantage.. Inde^ 
the benefits of early sowing are now uni- 
versaUy acknowledjl^ The cultivafion oC 
Talavera wheat , has much increased^ tifi# 
year, in the belief fiiat barlerwili bewi 
unprofitable orop. The knowledge of die 
drill system, too, is extending alme^t 
versally ; and some of the most intellig^ 
agriculturists have published their bdlief, 
that nothing could have upheld them against 
the late severe seasons of loss, bat the 
adoption of this admirable system. Turnips 
have held out so well, that they may be 
purchased in many parts for less money 
than they could three months ago. The 
dry time has been favourable for ^eep s 
and lambing, in consequence, could not' 
have gone on better. The wool trade for 
long fleeces has been a little brisker, since 
the last report In the midland and north- 
ern counties, both fat and lean cattle, and 
sheep, and also fat hogs, ore very plentiful, 
and prices are declined ; but in Scotland, 
it appears, fat stock is in request ; but lean 
is lower, and in slack demand. The prices 
of all sorts of grain remain nearly the 
same. 

Afarch 20, 1821. 
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Since our preceding report, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has brought a biU 
into the House of Commons to enable the 
Bank of England to return to payments in 
specie, at an earlier date than formerly 
fixed by the legislature. Deep and gener^ 
interest is justiy excited by ^tliis measure, 
which must necessarily have a powerful in- 
fluence on the commerce of the empire. 
The agitation of the question, and the 
measures taken to lead to a resumption of 
cash payments, have deranged the mercan- 
tile affairs of the country. There has 
been lately no measure of value; the 
consequence has been, that the greater 
proportion of articles of native production, 
and of foreign import, have declined far 
below tlie value at which they can be 
brought to market, and of course under 
their natural price, and what they must 
ultimately attain; and it is confidently 
expected that an established currency, 
which is to measure the value of all articles 
of traffic, will immediately be followed by 
the revival of trade, and the general pros- 
perity of the country. It may also be ob- 
served, that the effects of this important 
measure will nof be confined to Great Bri- 
tain, but extend widely on the continent: 
all countries feeling the drain of specie to 
England, which makes the circulating me- 
dium scarce, and of course prevents the 
usual buying and selUng. It is hoped the 

voL.in. 


Bank of England note will still continue a 
legal tender in the country ; otherwise the 
bankers in the principal towns would be 
put to serious inconvenience, by the large 
sums they would necessarily have to keep 
in specie, to answer the demands which 
might be made upon them. 

The reports respecting war on the con- 
tinent have as yet had little effect on the 
commerce of the country ; extensive ex- 
ports of foreign grain have taken place, and 
the prices of saltpetre have advanced: with 
these exceptions, there has been no altera- 
tion in the markets, and no improvement 
in the prices of sCrticles which are generaUy 
in great demand, and rate high during a 
war. 

'J'bc committees on foreign trade, and 
on the agricultural distress of the kin^om, 
are proceeding in their labours. Whether 
tlie result of mem will be such as to point 
out any means of relieving the distress com- 
plained of, to the extent that some persons 
anticipate, may be fairly doubted ; but a 
great mass of valuable information cannot 
fail to be accumulated, wliich will furnish 
important data for future legislation. — We 
are happy to learn tliat a considerable im- 
provement has taken place in the manu- 
facturing districts, as Manchester, Glas- 
gow, Paisley, &c. Ou the other hand, 
the unfavourable alterations in the Russian 
Tariff hsve bad the effect of depressing the 

*2M 
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ptkmui tbM9 aitilto of colonial produce, 
n^ch ane affected by them. They niU be 
found under the head of &L Peterebur^. 
Negotiatioiis, itappean, are on foot, be- 
tween the two gOTemmenta, which, k is 
hoped, may lead to somo arrangement less 
unftvouralM to eur mercantile interest. No 
alterative; has talien place in our oomraer- 
dal rdadons with other countries. The 
Spanish Tariff appears not to have given 
satisfaction to the nation ; and it U expect- 
ed that strong rq>resentatioas against many 
parts of it, will be made to the Cortes, 
which are now again assesibled. The 
northern provinces ^ Spain are stated to be 
inundated, beyond all former example, 
with contrifoand goods. 

The state of Italy naturally causes a 
great stagnation of commerce in that ooun» 
try. 

The fluctuations in the prices of colonial 

inconside^^ during &e month, we shall 
rather give the state of the markets during 
the last week. 

The demand for Muscovados 
last week was steady ; the purchases were, 
however, on a limited scale, and in several 
instances low browns went at prices a shade 
under the late currency. 

There appears some improvement in the 
demand for Muscovades this forenoon ; 
there is no alteration whatever in the prices. 

There was a good demand for refined 
goods last week, and the inquiries appear 
to increase, and the prices to improve; 
scarcely any lumps are at market for sale, 
knd the lowest quality is held at 87«* Oe- 
nerally there are few goods at market, and 
should the trade revive, of which there is 
some appearance, the advance in the prices 
would be rapid. 

The request for foreign sugars has ma- 
terially improved. 

By public sale yesterday forenoon 155 
chests 87 barrels Brazil sugar were brought 
forward ; tliere apj^eared a very limited de- 
mand, and a considerable proportion was 
taken in : the quantity sold went fully at 
the previous prices ; 

White, good colour but not strong 
53r. Cd.^ 

Grey, goA quality and strength 
4^. 6d. a dOr. 

Ydflow, 30r. 6d. and 31r. Gd. 

Brown, 26r. a 28». 

Average prices of Baw Sugar by 6a- 

^ Feb. 24 36r. 2d. 

Marril 3 .......... 35r. G^d. 

10 .^.36r.9^d. 

17 38#. 24 d. 

. Cqfie^In consequence of the languid 
demand for Coffee last week, and the ex- 
Ottilve arrivals, there were few public 
xm brought forward, being 273 casks 
aw 726 b^^; the whole went off freely. 


'foHy^sapporthm foe previoue prices, ex- 
cept good middling Diemecara, which sold 
2#. a 3ia lower; Jamaica being vcarce and' 
much wanted, sold i20a. and 120#. 6d. for 
good ordinary, middling with colour sold 
so high as 1^# ; good St. Doming went 
at 119; middling Brazil 125#, flne ordi- 
nary 123# ; go^ middling Demcrara, 
which had previously realised 143#. and 
144#, sold at 139#. and 140#. 

There were no public sales of CoffeC^ 
this forenoon : the demand by private con- 
tract appears rather to revive. 

Cottott,^The favourable accounts from 
liiverpool (extensive sales at higher prices), 
appear to have made an impression on the 
market here ; purchases cannot be made on 
so low tenns as during the last week. The 
sales consist oft — duty paid, 478 Pernams^ 
12id. a 13d. fair to very good ; 13 ordinary 
stained Demerara at 7d ; 30 good Smyrna 
9:^d: and m bond, 350 Pernambuco ll|d. 
a I2d. fair to good fair; 594 Bcngals 5Jd. 
very ordinary to 5Jd. and 8d. for good ; 
216 Surat 6Jd. very common, 5|d. fair com- 
mon, to €§d, for good fair ; and 50 good 
fair Bowed 9d. a ofd. 

By public sale this forenoon, 158 bags 
Pernambuco Cotton, middHng to good farr^ 
in bond, were all taken in at li|d. and 
12d. 

The arrivaBs of Cotton in the first two 
months of this year amounted to 84,300 
bags, being 24, .300 bags below the import 
in the same period last year, owing to foe 
adverse winds in February. 

Tra.^The Tea sale closed on Thursday 
last ; it ha» gone off freely, and generally 
at higher prices than the last sale. 

Sfilfpctre.-^TheTe has been some brisk- 
ness in the demand for Saltpetre on account 
of the ajqpear^nce of war on the continent : 
parcels of the late sale have been deposed 
of currently at a premium of 1#. a 2#, and 
in some instances 3#. 

lium^ Brandy^ and lloUanda , — The ac- 
counts respecting the high duty Imposed in 
Russia on Rums had an unfavourable 
effect upon the market, whicJi was previ- 
ously heavy, and nearly at nominal 
quotations : the few purchases made in the 
last week are at prices foUy If/, per gallon 
lower. 

By public sale 14tli inst 140 puncheona 
Jamaica Rum : — 

11 tf 13 O. P 2#. Ad. a 2#. M. 

18 a 18 2#. 8(/. a 2#. *Jd. 

18 a 21 2#. 9J. a 2#. lOfo 

27 o 29 3#. 1 J. 

The Rum market continues vrithont alter- 
ation ; scarcely any busj^ess has been 
effected.— Brandies are neM with more 
firmness ; but no improvement in the prices 
can be stated.— Geneva is without varia- 
tion. 

Hemp^ FUix, and Talhw.^The prices 
of TaUow have been oisceedingly depressed 
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for a length of time, and aK the market ap- 
peared g^ually to rive way each succeed- 
ing week, several holders seemed deter- 
mined to force sales ; a large parcel of old 
yellow candle tallow was in consequence 
forced off on Thursday so low lu 44r. Gd, 
—The report of war on the continent does 
not improve the demand for Hemp— Flax 
is without any alteration. 

Oi/s . — There has been a considerable 
demand for Whale Oil for export ; the mar- 
ket is, however, so abundantly supplied, that 
no improvement has taken place in the 
prices ; a cargo of Cape Oil is arrived : the 
late supply of Southern has occasioned a 
small depression. — Linseed Oil is a shade 
lower : in the other descriptions there is no 
alteration. 

Cornu 


Year end- 
ing 5th 
Jan. 

Wheat df, Wheat 
Flour imported 
into Great Bri- 
tain from Fo- 
reign Countries. 

Wheat & Wheat 
Flour exported 
from Great Bri- 
tain to Foreign 
Countries. 


Quarters. 

Quarters. 

1815.... 

62.3,856 

108,155 

1816.... 

182,448 

227,500 

1817.... 

208,655 

108,165 

1818.... 

1,028,038 

235,581 

1818..., 

1,582,878 

50,382 

1820.... 

468,658 

40,563 

1821.... 

587,185 

88,523 


An account of all Grain, Wheat, Meal, 
and Flour, warehoused under die act 
(jeo- III. c. 2b*, and remaining in die 
warehouses of Great Britain on die 5th 
January, 1821 ; disdnguishing the several 
jiorts of grain : — 

Corn and Grain^ Quarters. Bush. 

Barley 81,422 0 

Beans 28,778 2 

Indian Coni 2,748 0 

Oats 13,388 5 

Peas 12,808 7 

Hye 10,712 I 

Wheat. 733,782 0 

Total 834,381 7 

MHieat Meal, and 
Flour, cwt. ... 178,751 

Account of the total number of Quarters 
of Foreign Oats, admitted into home>con- 
sumpdon in Great Britain, from the 15th 
August to die 16tb November, 1820; — 
726,873 quarters, 2 bushels. 

Foreign Commerce. 

Hamburgh, 10 March, — The demand - 
having been pretfy brisk, the prices have 
been more steady. — Stigar, Though 
litde has been doing this week in Ham- 
hurgh refined sugarsy the prices are fully 
aup^rtcd. • Considerable purchases of raw 
go^, of almost all descripdons) have been 


made in ooniequenca of orders from Berlin; 
but the temporary animadon oouied hy 
them has abated within a few days, and 
the rise in the price of some kinds will 
probably not be supported as the opening 
of the navigation approadies. Jiumps in 
loaves, our slock bmg much reduced, met 
a ready sale at the late prices ; strong 
middling at ll|d. to lljd . ; but there was 
no inquiry for crush^ lumps.— .Com. 
Good old itheat seems to be more asked 
for, and some purchases have been made 
for exportadon. The sale of Rye is limited 
to small parcels for home consumpdon; 
but good old com maintains its price.— 
Fine Barley is sought alter, from 1 to 2 
rix dollars higher.— Fine Oats would also 
meet a ready sale, but our stock is small. 
Hapeseed has again risen, and is rated at 
180 to 212 rix dollars, according to 
quality. 

Archangel, 16 Feb. — Our market has 
become more animated within this last 
week. Tallow has been sold at 126 r. but 
the holders will not now sell at that price, 
some asking 127 to 128 r. and some 
130 r. for 10 pood. The last price paid 
for candles was 16 r. per pood. For mats, 
first and second sort, 250 r. per 1000. Oats 
6 r. per chetwert ; for which 6^ to 7 r. are 
now asked. The prices asked are — ^for Rye 
10} to 1 1 r. ; for Hemp 70 to 80 r. ; for 
Flax, second sort, 100 r. ; for Potashes 
75 r. ; but these prices arc all consider- 
ably higher than are offered. 6} r. are 
asked for Tar, but it might be had at 6 r. 
There appears to be some demand for 
Wheat ; and 14}, nay 15 r. per chetwert^ 
are stated to have been offered to-day. 

Figa, 23 Feb. — Flax. We have had 
pretty luge supplies this week, which af- 
fected the prices, especially of Druiania 
and Thiesenhausen Rackitzer. The prioes 
now asked are — for Marienburg Crown 48 
r., ditto cut, 39 r. ; Thies. and Druiania 
Rackitzer 42} to 48} r ; cut bad stub 37 to 
37 } r. Tow 14} to 15 r. — Hemp. Small 
parcels of tliat on the spot have been sold 
ot tlie following prices: — Ukraine dean 104 
r., ditto outsliot 84 r. ; Polish ditto 90 r. 
Ukraine Pass. 74 r. ; Polish 80 r. There 
are few purchasers on contract ; and paying 
all the money down purchases might be 
made as follows Ukr. dean 103 r., ditto 
outshot 78 r. ; Pol. ditto 87 r.; Ukr. Pass. 
68 r. ; Pol. ditto 75 r. For Hemp-oil for 
delivery 98 r. all paid down arc asked* 
Seeds are less in demand than th^ have 
been. — Tallow, 160 r. are asked nrr yd- 
low crown now on the spot. Purdiases for 
future delivery may be made at 150 r. all 
paid down. 

With the exception of salt, all our im^ 
port arddes are without demand, so that 
even those artides, die import duty on 
which is increased, now find no purdiasera 
at the late prices. 
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St, Peter Smrgh^ 17— ‘The following «re the alteratioDt in the tariff 


Complete list of Import Ardcles ; the consumption or inland 
duty on which has been increased. 

Old Duty. 

Import Duty. 

s'- 

1 

c 

\ 

In all. 


R,Cop, 

[3SS9I 

R, Cop,\ 

R.Cop, 

Cotton goodi per. lb. all kinds of white, without gold and silver, as 
a. Per coles, callicoes, &c. 

0 374 

0 



The same, coloured 

aiK?B 

0 13^ 


1 0 

The ume printed, and the like, os denominated in the tariff 
of 1820 

1 40 

0 13i 

■ 


h. Half dear, plain, with white and coloured patterns, worked 
half muslins, muslinet, &c. 

1 80 

0 13i 

0 86i 


The same embroidered, with white patterns 

1 80 

0 

1 66^ 


c. Cottons, dear. 

1 80 

0 45 

1 35 


Clear and half dear goods, coloured and worked, or embroi- 
dered, with coloured patterns ; also those called ginghams 

1 89 

0 45 

3 15 


The same, printed 

N. B. All cotton goods, with gold and silver, and dresses 
ready made, pay four times the duty of the stuff of 
which they are made. 

Ladies' dresses, per lb* (in pieces) cut, embroidered, &c. 

3 60 

0‘ 45 

3 15 

3 60 

5 0 

0 5 

0 95 


Coffee per pood, (36 lb.) 

2 0 

EESl 

2 70 

3 0 

Liquors per andior. Arrack, rum, &c. bdow and up to 10 deg. 

9 0 

0 45^ 

19 54£ 

20 0 

From 10 to 15 d^. *. 





30 0 

15 deg. and above 





EiiBl 

The importation by sea is allowed only at St. Peters- 
burgh and Riga ; but by land every where. 

Rum nrom beet-root and potatoes 

9 0 

2 79 

17 21 

20 0 

N. B. The strength calculated as above. 

Mead, cyder, and cherry wine 

2 40 


3 

7 


Vinegar of all kinds, except such as are mentioned in 
the list of apothecaries' goods, per hogshead ........ 

Wines, except those below named 


1 m 

■ 


20 0 

1 38 

28 64 

30 0 

Austrian and Hungarian 

13 0 

1 .36 

11 

64 

1.3 0 

Moldavian, WaUachian, and Greek * . • . . 

7 50 

1 36 

13 64 

15 0 

Cyprian 


1 36 

28 84 

30 0 

The same wines in bottles, reckoning 13^ bottles to the 
eimer, per bottle . . ! 

0 25 

m 

0 374 


Beer, porter, and cyder, per hothead 

Ditto in bottles, the measure reckoned as wine, per bottle j 

20 0 

1 m 

23 604 

25 0 

EMI 


WMm 

0 15 

All kinds of ordinary brandies, distilled from corn, or po- 
tatoes, and gin, the strength calculated like rum, per 
anchor 

9 0 

2 9 

17 91 

20 0 

Liqueurs, as infusions of berries, fruits, and herbs ; the measure 
calculated as wine, per bottle 

0 50 


m 

0 75 

Ditto, Dantrick, per bottle 

0 50 

0 lOj 


0 75 

Silk goods per lb. woven, coloured, uncoloured, with and with- 
out'flowers, and as described at length in the tariff 
of 1820 

1 95 

1 m 

2 724 

4 0 

Ditto, printed 

4 0 

1 27i 

e 724 

8 0 

Han^erchiefs and shawls, woven, silk, and half silk 

4 0 

1 27i 

6 72 

mmm 

Half silk goods, mixed with wool, cotton, or thread, 
without distinction of the name and qus^ty 

0 75 

0 .30 



The same, printed 

2 0 

0 30 

3 

FI3 

Dd 

Silks of all kinds, however named, .woven with gold and silver . . 

7 80 

1 274 

8 12k 

10 0 

Sugar per pood. Qaw, brown, yellow, or white, not boiled in 
Europe, by 

0 75 

0 40 


1 0 

The same, by land 

0 60 

0*60 

0 25 

Ek3 

Refined, powder loaves, lumps, candy, in loaves, pieces, 
and emshed ; by sea 

3 73 

0 40 

4 10 

4 50 

^e same, by land 

TreacLe (of sugar) 

3 75 
0 60 
0 60 
0 60 



4 10 

1 0 

Treacle (of beebroct) 

1 0 

Treade (of potatoes) 

1 0' 
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WORKS PREPARING 

^ Mr. Mill, Author of the History of Bti- 
tish'India, is about to publish, Elements 
of Science of Political Economy. The 
obj^t of the Author, in this Work, is to 
present such a view of the Evidence of the 
mutual connection and dependence of the 
g|eiit Doctrines of Political Economy, as 
may both give a practical command over 
the principles of the Science to those who 
are to a certain degree already acquainted 
with it, and also facilitate the progress of 
those who are as yet only entering upon 
this branch of knowledge. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham’s 
Translation of the First Four Books of 
Horace will very speedily ^pear. 

The Rev. Thos. Brooke Clarke, LLD. 
Ac. &C. has in the press a work entitled 
The Church and State in Danger; or 
Causes and Effects of the Decline of Re- 
ligion, in a Letter to Lord liiverpool. 
Also, Plain and Summary Evidences of 
the Divinity of Christ, and the Doctrine of 
the Atonement. 

A new Edition of Evans's Sketch of 
All Religions, being the Fourteenth, will 
very shortly be published, it will contain 
some additional matter relative to the Sauds, 
a Religious Sect in India, analogous to 
tliat of the Quakers. 

A Translation from the German of Dr. 
Golis' Practical Treatise on the Hydroce- 
phalus Acutus, is preparing for publication, 
by Dr. Good. 

The admirers of l^iterary and Anti- 
quarian Curiosities will be gratified in the 
course ot the present month, by the ap- 
pearance of the Rev. T. F. Dibdin's Tour 
in France and Germany. 

Mr. Adam, near Aberdeen, is about to 
publish a Translation from the Greek of 
Musaeus' Hero and Leander, accompanied 
by some Original Poems. 

Professor Lee is preparing for the Press 
the late Mr. Martyn's Controversy w ith 
the Learned of Persia, on the Sophisms of 
Mohammedanism ; which will be publish- 
ed both in Persian and English. 

Quintus Smymieus' Supplement to the 
Diad, in Fourteen Books, has been Trans- 
lated from the Greek, by Mr. A. Dyce, 
and will shortly be published, illustriited 
with Remarks and Annotations by the 
Translator. 

A new Journal entitled The Magaane 
of the Fine Arts ; or, Monthly Review of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, is 
about to be ooipmenced ; it is intended to 
supply more fully and connectedly than 
has ever before been done, a numerous 
dass of readers, with the most ample in- 
telligence and information respecting the 
Fine Arts, whether in the British Empire 
or bn the Continent. 

An Account of the Interior of Ceybn, 
by Dr.' John Davy, composed from mitte- 
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rials collected by him, during a residence 
in that Iriand, may he expected to appear 
very speedily. 

Another Novel, under the title of The 
Buccaneer, is announced, from the fruitful 
pen of the . Author of Wavcrley. 

A Tale^f the Olden Time, by a Har- 
row Boy. 

An Analogical Enquiry into the proba- 
ble results of the Influence of Factitious 
Eruptions in Hydrophobia, Tetanus, Non- 
Exanthematous, and other Diseases inci- 
dental to the Human Body, illustrated by 
cases. 

Dr. Clark Abel is preparing a Transla- 
rion from the German of Blumenbach's 
Elements of Natural History, comprehend- 
ing considerable additions. 

A History of flie Town of Shrewsbury, 
which possesses very peculiar claims to the 
notice of the Antiquary and the Historian, 
is preparing for publication, by the Rev. 
Hugh Owen, and the Rev. J. Blakeway. 

An improved Edition of the Universal 
Cambist will shortly be published. Among 
other Additions, it will contain the results 
of a plan for determining the relative con- 
tents of the Weights and Measures of all 
Trading Nations. 

Observations on some of the General 
Principles, and on the Particular Nature 
and Treatment, of the different Species of 
Inflammation ; by J. H. James, Surgeon 
to the Devon and Exeter Hospitals, &c. 

An Essay on Resuscitation, wi^ a re- 
presentation and description of an im- 
proved apparatus. By T. J. Armiger, 
Sui^on. 

'[^omas Hare, FLS. &c. intends to 
publish a View of the Structure, Func- 
tions, and Disorders of the Stomach, and 
Alimentary Organs of the Human Body, 
with Physiological Observations and Re- 
marks upon the Qualities and Effects of 
Food, and ferment^ Liquors. 

Dr. Forbes, of Penzance, is preparing 
for publication, a Translation of M. La- 
ennec’s late work on the Pathology and 
Diagnosis of Diseases of the Chest. 

Mr. James Moss Churchill, has in the 
Press, a Treatise on Acupunctuation, being 
a description of a Surgical Operation, ori- 
ginally peculiar to the Japanese and Chi- 
nese, and now introduced into European 
practice ; with cases illustrating the suc- 
cess of the operation, and directions for its 
perfoifmance. 

Mr. Southey will publish, in the course of 
April, the Expedition of Argua, and the 
cr^es of Lope de A^irre. 

Mr. Partington, of the London Institu- 
tion, has announc^ the completion of his 
lon^ expected work on Steam Engines. 
Th^ Treatise will comprise a full and mi- 
nute description of that stupendous ma. 
chine in au its various modifications ; and 
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ft Append]^, ftnnezed to tho work, in thii month. The nitme of this artist 

is intendeci to contain a comnlete analysis may fully justify, ihe'most sanguine expec- 
ol the patmts connected with this branch tations, as varied scenes of passion and 
of mecnamc srts to the present time. humour in the plays of Shakspeare will 

A new Work on Steam Engine and afford an ample scc^e for the extraordinary 
Steam Boat^ by Mr. John Farey, jun. il- skill and beauty of his pencil. 

Justrated with numerous Ewavings, by Mr. W. D. Robinson will shortly pub.^ 
liowry, is in a state of forwardness. liidi Memoirs of the Revolution of Mexico, 

Letters from Sjpain, containing someac- with a Narrative of the Campaign of 
count of the present and past condition of neral Mina, Anecdotes of his Life, ana 
the Peninsula ; Details relative to the late Observations on the Practicability of con- 
Revoludon ; Observations on Public Cha« nectingthe Pacific with the Atlantic Ocean 
racters, Litei^re, Manners, &c. ; by £d* by means of navigable Canals, 
ward Blacquiere, £sq. Prichard, Physician to the Bristol 

Ism^ or the Arab, an Orien^ Ro- Infirmary, has in the Press. A Treatise on 
manoe ; Ske^es of Sc^ery, Foreign and Diseases nf the Nervous System, Vol. 1. 
Domestic, with other Poems : By the Au- comprising Convulsive and Maniac^ Aifec- 
dior of the Nov^ of Lochiel, or the Field dons. The design of this work is to illus- 
of Ci^oden. tratc by numerous Cases of Epilepsy, Ma- 

The First Number of Illusteations nia Chorea, and the different Forms of Pa- 
or ShaK8PEa|le, engraved by the most ralysis, the connecdon between Affections 
eminent historical engravers, from pictures of this Class, and a variety of disorders of 
painted ^pressly for the work, by Robert the Natural Functions. 

Smirke, RA. will be published early 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Afttiyultles, Architecture^ and Fitte Arts. 

Historic Notices in reference to Fother- 
Ingay ; illustrated by Engravings. By the 
Rev. H. R. Bonney, MA. Author of the 
Life of Bishop Taylor, 8vo. dd. large 
paper, Ifit. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Mark Wilks, late 
of Norwich. By Sarah Wilks, his daugh- 
ter. With an Appendix, containing Ser- 
mons, Letters, and various interesting Do- 
cuments. Portrait by Fry, 12mo. Js. 

Life of die Duke de Berry. By M. le 
Vioomte de Chateaubriand, ttvo. 7#- 

Sdect Female Biography ; comprising 
Memoirs of eminent British Ladies, de- 
rived fVom original and other authentic 
sources, 12mo. 6r. Gd. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Right Rev. Brian Walton, DD. ; Ijord 
Bishop of Chester, Editor of the I^ndon 
Polyglot Bible. Wfth Notices of his co- 
adjutors in that illustrious work, &c. &c. 
By the Rev. J. Todd, MA FSA 2 vols. 
8vo. with portrait, XL L. 

The li&e of William Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with Appendix, 
containing the diary of the learned Henry 
Wharton. Also the remiuning ^orks, now 
source, of Atchbidiop Sancrofe. By the 
Rev. Oeorge D’Oyly, DD. FRS. 2 vols. 
dvo. widi portrait, 4#* 

Drama, Hotfeltf Ac. 

Conscience, or the Bridal Night, a Tia? 
^y. In Five Acts* By James Haynes, 
Em. 8vo. 4s. 

St Aubin ; or, The Infidel, a Novel, 2 
vols. 14«. 

The Favourite of Nature, 3 vols. 12ino. 
II., Ir. . , 


Montalto, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, as 
it was originally written. 

The Ijifc and Death of Richard the 
Third, as now performing at Covent Gar., 
den, 12mo. Ir. Gd. 

The Eve of St Hypolito, 

Blcddyn, a Welch National Tale. By 
W. S. Wickenden, 12mo. 7^* 

Helen de Tournon, 2 v. 12mo. 10#. Gd. 

Education. 

II Bagatello, intended to facilitate the 
study of Italijin to Young Beginners. By 
£. ileale,’ 12mo. 3s. 

Exercises in French Conversation, 12mo* 
3#. Gd. bound. 

Key to ditto, 1#. Gd. 

Ulstory. 

General History of the Royal Family of 
Great Britain. By Andrew Halliday, MD. 
4to. 2/. 10#; 

Historical and Bionaphical Pictures. 
By John Galt, 2 vols. r2mo. 14#. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, com- 
prising the Period from the 27th of June 
to the 7th of Sept 1820. New Series, 
Vol. II. 1/. U#. Gd. 

Narrative of the Campaigns of the Bri- 
tish Aimy at Washii^n and New Or- 
leans, in 1814-15. By an officer, 8vo. 
12 #. 

Law. 

Lloyd’s (R.) New Table«of Costs in Par- 
liament, Chancery, and the Exchequer, 
8vo. 14#. 

Medicine^ Surgery^ and Fhysiohgy. 

Practical Observadona cm those Dimr- 
ders of the Liver, and other Organs of Di- 
gestion, which produce the several Fonns 
and Varieties of the BilJious Complaint, 



1821.1 Worln laUk PubUthed* iSS 


New and enlatged JSditimi. By Joeeph 
Ayne, MD. 8#. Sd. bds. 

Observationg an Syphilis. By John 
Baoot, 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise ton idie Epidemsc >Oh(deni of 
India. By Janies Boyle, 8vo. 6i. . 

A Treatise on the Medical Powers of the 
Nitro-Muriatic Add Bath in various Dis- 
eases, with cases. By Walter Dunlop, 
•Sux]geon, 8vo. 28. 

Miscellaneous. 

A Defence of the Foreign and British 
Bdiool Sodety agiunst the Remarks in 
No. LXVII of the Edinburg Review, 
8vo. If. 

The Oxford University Calendar for 
182U 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 
By W. WheweU, AM. FAlow of Trinity 
C^ege,V(d. I. contadning Statics, and part 
of Dynamics, 8vo. Ids. 

The Young Navigator^s Guide to the 
^dcreal and Planetary parts of Nautical 
Astronomy ; being the Theory and Prac- 
tice of finding the Latitude, the Longitude, 
and the Variation of the Compass by the 
fixed Stars and Planets; to which is pre- 
fixed, the Description and Use of the New 
Celestial Planisphere. By Thomas Ken- 
yan, Purser, RN. Royal 8vo. 18r. bds. 

Hints to leach Children the First Prin- 
ciples of Music, 12mo. 

The Domestic Brewer, and Family Winc.< 
maker. By B. Parke, 12mo. 3r. Od. 

Booth's Tradesman, Merchant, and Ac- 
<ountant\s Assistant, 8vo. 9s. 

A Treatise on Naval, Gunnery. By 
Colonel iSir Howard Douglas, Bart, KSC. 
€B. FSR, &c. &c. with plates. 8vo. 15r. 

Elementary Illustrations of the Celestial 
Mechanics of liaplace, 8vo. A)^. 6d. 

Natural History. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology. By 
P. J. Selby, Esq. Member of the Wer- 
nerian Natural History Sodety at Edin- 
burgh, First Scries, Land Birds. No. I. 
Elcfthant folio, Xt.Ws.fyd. coloured, 61. 6s, 

Elementary Illustrations of the Celes- 
tial Mechanics of Laplace, 8vo. 10*. 6d. 
boards. 

Poetry. 

Poems. By P. 31. James, foolscap 
8vo. 7*. 

The Ijast Days of Herculaneum, and 
Abradates and Panthea. Poems by Edwin 
Atherstone, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Metrical Legends of Exalted Characters. 
By Mrs. Joannie Baillie, 8vo. 14«. 

A Vision of Judgment. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate, 4to. 

Fleurs, a Poem, in Four Books, 4to. 
lOs. 6d. 

The Lost Valentines Found, with other 
Trifles in Rhyme, foolscap 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

Scripture 3Ielodic8, by a Clergyman, 
foolscap 8vo. 6s, 


PoUUei oni PoMBeeJ Sconemjf. 

The Spirit of tiie Speeches ddttveitfd ki 
and out m Pailiament, in favour of die 
4}ueen, since her list a^val in this oouii* 
try, 2s. 

fUmaricson Mr. Godwin^s Inquiry con- 
cerning Population, 6h 

Stofeement nf the Question of Parliamen- 
tary Refocna, with a Reply to the Ohiec- 
jeemns the Edinbergh Review, No. 
LXI. 

Thoughts on the ResvRiipdim of the 
Cash Payments by the Bank, and on the 
Com Bill as connected with that Measure.'^ 
By A. H. Chambers, Banker, 2s, 

Comments on some recent Political Dis- 
cusdons, with an Exposure of the Fallacy 
of the SiiddDg Fund. By A. H. Chiunbers^ 
2s. 6d. 

The Source and Remedy of the National 
Difficulties, deduced from Principles of 
Political Economy, in a Letter to Lord 
John Russril, 2s. 

Observations on the Restrictive and Pro- 
hibitory Commereial System, especially 
with a reference to tiie Decree of the Spa- 
nish Cortes o£ J uly 1820. From the MSS. 
of Jeremy Benthm, Esq. By John Bow- 
ring, 2i. 

Letters to Mr. Malthus on several sub- 
jects of Pditical Economy, and particular- 
ly on the Cause of the (General Stagnation 
of Commerce ; to which is added, a Cate- 
chism of Political Economy, or Famfliar 
Conversations on the manner in which 
wealth is produced, distributed, andcon- 
aumed in Society. Translated from the 
French of J. B. Say. By John Richter, 
Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

An Appeal to the Legislature and the 
Public on the Tendency of Mr. Brough- 
ham's Bill for the Educatron of the Foot. 
By J. B. Brown, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, 8vo. 3^. Gd. 

Thcoio^j. 

Christian Revelation, contrasted with 
Pagan Superstition, 12mo. Zs, Gd. 

Two Discourses on the Unity of the 
Church. By Thomas M^Crie, DD* )2mOp 
Zs. 

Grace and Truth, or the Glory and 
Fulness of the Redeemer displayed. By 
the Rev. Wm. M^Ewen, 12mo. 3#. Gd. 

Twenty Discourses, preaclied before the 
Univerrity of Cambrid^ in 1820, at tlie 
Lecture, founded by the Rev. J. Hulse. 
By the Rev. C. Benioi^ MA. 8vo. 12;. 

Sermons on Infidelity. By the Rev. 
Andrew Thomson, AM. lOino. 6s. 

An Enqui^ into the Doctrines of Ne- 
cessity and Predestination. By Edward 
Copplestone, DD. Ac. See. 8vo. “Js. Gd. 

Voyages^ Travels^ and Topography. 

letters the Havannah during the 
year 1820, crown 8vo. 6jr. Gd. 

A Narrative of the Chinese EihbaisjF to 
tlielUian of the Tourgouth Tslttom oh the 



40 i Foreign Booki Patents* [[A)pri^ 


ba»kf of tin VdgR, in 1719-13.1445. 

km m other 

jfisceUonooin Ihranslatumii ta»4lie same; 
by ^ir Xhoww HBUmnton, Bart 

LLD. FRS. 8 vo. with Ma]>, 18«. 

TweUin Northern Afiica» km Tri- 
poli \o Mouizouky .the Capital of Cezaaa, 
and tothe Southern extremity of that King- 
dom in, 1818-19^ and 90, with Geographical 
Npticefl of .the, ^dah 9 and of the course 
of the Niger, &c. &c. By George Francis 
liyon, Ueat. RN. and Companion of the 
lata l^lr. Ritebioi With chart and colour- 
ed plates of cortumes, 4to. 31 3s. 

Foreign Boohs Imported. 

Voyage Pittor^ue autour du Monde, 
offieant & Portraits de Sauvages d'Ame- 
i^que, d’Asie, d*A^que, et des lies du 
gnnd Oe4an ; ustensiles, mrisons, paysages 
et des vues maritimes, dec. &c. Tous 
dessinds par Louis Ghoris, peintre. li- 
thographies par lui-meme et autres ar- 
tistes. livraisons L II. III. et IV. petit 
in-fc4io, chaque liyraison contenant 5 plan- 
ches : par livraison, lOr. 6 d. Avec les plan- 
ches coloiiees,. I2s. t 

Abel Reimisat, Histoire de la Ville de 
Khotan, tiree des Annales de la Chine et 
traduite du Chinois ; suivie de Recherches 
BUT la substance min^rale appd^ par les 
Chinois “.Pihrre de lU,’* etsurle Jaspe 
des Anciens, 8 vo. 6 r. 

Londres en 1820, ou Recueil des Let- 
tres sur la Politique, la Litterature ct les 
Mceuis, dans le oours de Fannie 1820 : par 
Pauteur d’Une Ann^e a Londres, 8 vo. 9s. 

Billecocq, Be la Religion Chretienne, 
rdativement a TEtat, et aux individus, 6 vo. 
6s. 

Vincent, Observations sur la Voie d*au- 
torite appliquee i la Religion ; en Reponse 
au Seeo^ Vohixne de TEssai sur rindiOe- 
zence en matiere de Religion, par rAbb4 
de la Mennais, 8 vo. 2s. 6 i. 

Pougens, Bictionnaire de Medecine pra- 
tique et de Chiruigie, mis a la port^ des 
Gens du Monde, autant que TArt de 
Gu4tyr/cn est suscq^tible, etc. 4 vols. 
8 vo. 21 


Msgendie,. Jonmsl de Phyriologie exp4- 
rimen^e, 1«>^* Num4to «i Soiucripnon 
pour 3 autres, jpii seront public r^^^re- 
ment diaque trimestre, 8 vo. 18r. 

Petite Biographic Bramatique, Silhou- 
ette des auteurs, actrices^ chanteurs, can- 
tatrices, directeurs, &c. Par Guillaume Le 
FUneur, l' 2 mo, 4r. Qd. 

Budget Politique, Litteraire, Moral et 
Financier de la Aance pour l’ann4e cou- 
rante, 8 vo. Js, Gd. 

Lobe, Guide aux Droits civils et Com- 
merciaux des Etrangers en Espagne, 8 vo. 
lOr. ed. 

Hirzel, Astronomic de PAmateur, 8 vo. 
fig. lOr. Gd. 

Viennet, Epitres et Fo^es, suivies du 
Poeme de Parga, 8 vo. Gs. 

Guizot, Bes Conspirations et de la Jus- 
tice Politique, 8 vo. 4s. Gd. 

Biographie nouvelle des Contemporains, 
soit en France, soit dans les pays Etrangers, 
&C. See. Par MM. Amaidt, Jay, Jouy, 
Norvins, &c. voL 1 . (A.) 8 vo. avec por- 
traits, 14r. 

Considerations politiques sur TEtat ac- 
tuel de TAllemagne ; Traduction de TOuv- 
rage Allemand, intitule Manuscrit aus 
Deutschland, 8 vo. Gs. 

V Gault de Saint Germain, Abrege ell- 
mentaire de THistoire de France depuis les 
Terns h^roiques jusqu*a nous, 3 vols. 12mo. 
I8s. 

Les Jcunes Voyageurs, ou Lettres sur 
la France, en Prose et en Vers, ornoes de 
88 Gravures, 6 vols. royal 18mo. 88 plates, 
24 fie. 

Chateauneuf, Histoire des grands Capi- 
taines de la France, pendant la Guerre do 
la Libert 6 (de 1792 a 1802), 2 vols. 8 vo. 
18s. c 

Begin, Principes gen^raux de Phvsio- 
logie pathologique, co-ordonnes d'apres la 
Doctrine de Broussais, 8 vo. 

Nouvelle Bibliotheque Germanique Me- 
dico-Chirurgicale, ou Extrait des meil- 
leurs Ouvrages publics en AUemagne. 
Par MM. Brewer et Huct, medecins, et 
Souscription pour 5 autres, qui seront 
publics demois en mois, 8 vo. 15c. 


NEW PATENTS. 


Jssnes FenpiBon Cede, of Hans-place, 
St Luke, Chdsea> fbr certain improve- 
ments fan <hionomcter».<---Jan. 27 , 1821. 

John Bc^ Arnold, of Chigwell, Essex, 
for a new or improved rapansion balance 
fbr diii0iMiineter8.--4Bn. 27 * 

Alpbonso Boxat, of ^ihopsgate-str^ 
for a new combination of •mechanical 
powtCH whereby the wei^t and muscular 
force of men majjr be employed to actuate 
macldaery for raising ItKitery or ether pur- 
pn|ea». in a mere advantageous . nmnner 


than has been hitherto practised, communi- 
cated to him by a foreigner residing abroad. 
—Jan. 27. 

Phillips London, the younger, of Can- 
non-street, practical chemist, for a certain 
improvement in the appUdhtion of heat to 
coppers and other utensils— Feb. .3. 

William Aldersey, of Homerton, for an 
improvement on steam engines, and othei^ 
machinery where the crank is used.— ^ 
Feb. 3. 
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£CCLESIA8TICAL PREFERMENTS, fte. 


The Arohdeaeon of Exeter has appointed the 
Rev. Jamea Duke Coleridge, LLB. hie ofiielal and 
principal surrogate, in the archdeaconry of 
Exeter.— The Rev. J. Townsend, to the living of 
Tountea St James, (vacant ^ the death of the 
Rev. Mr. Luxton,) by Sir T. If. Lethbridge, Bart. 
—Tlie Rev. Chas. Ashfield, to the rectory of Dod- 
diagton by Bridgewater, on the presentation of 
the Marquis of Buckingham, void oy the death of 
the Rev. John Sealy. 

OXFORD.— The Hon. Philip Henry Abbot, 
second sou of Lord Colchester, and student of 
(Christ Church, elected scholar on the Vineriau 
foniidatioU, vacated by the death of Mr. Lar- 
kins, of University College. —The Rev. John 
Delafield, of Oriel College, admitted Master of 
Arts.— G. H. W. Heneage, student of Christ 
Church, admitted Bachelor of Arts. 

CAMBKIDGFi, March 9.— Tliree new Craven 
scholarships, of 501. per. ann. having been lately 
Instituted, pursuant to a decree of the High Court 
of Chancery, from the estates bequeathed by Lord 


Craven, for the reward of elassleal learning In Ibo 
University, subject to the same regulations as the 
two former Craven scholarships; these prises 
have been contested In an examination by 2o can* 
didates; and were adjudged to George Long, Tbos. 
Babington Macauley, and Heniy Malden^ aU 
students of Trinity College: their ovnes are 
mentioned in alphabetical older, )t being the opi- 
nion of the eipiminers that their merits were 
pQual. It was also declared tlipt the merits of 
Mr. W. H. Marriott, of the same college, were 
hardly Inferior to those of the success^ candidates. 
—Stephen Luke, Esq. of Jesus Cojlege, admitted 
Doctor in Physic. 

Bachelors In Divinity.— The Rev. T. Beevor, 
and the Rev. G. C. Gorham, Fellows of Queen’s 
College.— VVm. Brongbam, Esq. BA. of Jesus 
College, elected Fellows of that Society. 

Members' Prizes.— The subjects for the present 
year are, for the Senior Bachelors, ** De Origlno 
et Progressu Idolatrise, Dlalogus." — For the 
Middle Bachelors, **Oratio iuLandem Musictt.** 


BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 

H’here the Town or City in which the Bankrupt retidesis not erprcMedf tl wiU be alwaye in London or the 
Ncifibbourhood. So alto of the Residences qf the AttorneySf whose names are placed c^ter a 
T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 


Gazette^ Fch 17. to March 20. 

Feb. 17.— Barker. E. Exeter, druggist. [Bmtton, 
55. Old Broad-street. C. 

Card, T. R. W. Borough-market, tripe-dresser. 

[Sheppard, Dean-street, Southwark. T. 
Edwards, M. Rochester, linen-draper. [Hippon, 
Great Surrv-street, Blackfriar's-roud. T. 

Fisher, J. York, raff-merchant. [Rgerton, S, 
Gray*s-inn-squarc. 0. 

Leeds, T. Chester, cotton-spinner. [Makioson, 
Middle Temple. C. 

L^h, P. Stockport, cotton-spinner. [Milne, 
l^mple. C. 

lx>oac, J, Coventry, builder. [Woodward, Token- 
liouse-yard. C. 

Newinarch, Chas. Cheltenham, stone-merchant. 

[King,Seijen])t*s-inn, Fleet-street. T. 

Parsons, J. Ixuig-acrc, coach-Iace-mauufacturer. 

[Carter, 7, staple-inn, Holborn. T. 

Priddy, J. Oxford-street, wlne-merclfhnt. > [Daw- 
sou, Saville-place, New Burlington -street. T. 
Pryiiic, A. de ia, <*. Hilton, and R. Hilton, Chor- 
ley, Lancaster, cotton-spluners. [Hurd, Tem- 
ple. C. 

Russell, T. Brighthelmstone, builder. [Gwynne, 

IrfCVrCS* 

Sidwell, R, Bath, shoe-maker. [Easton, 4, Lain- 
beth-road, Southwark. C. 

Timbrell, And. Old South -sea-house, merchant. 

[Lowe^Southampton-build. Chancery-lanc. T. 
Vlpond, T. E. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer. [Mor- 
ton, 7, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 

Watto, T. Combe Martin, Devon, dealer. [Dunn, 
18, Brook -street, Holborn. T. 

Wilburn, W. F. North Shields, hardwareroan. 

(Swain, Frederick's- place, Old Jewry. C. 

Wise, J. Wellingborough, Northampton, saddler. 

[Thompson, Stamford. C. 

Feb. 20.— Bartram, J. Canterbury, linen-draper. 
[Jones, Sise-lane. T. 

Benham, T. Poole, builder. [Alexander, New* 
inu. C. 

Browne, J. Leeds, woollen-cloth merchant. [Wil- 
son, 16, Grevillc-strcet, Hatton garden. (;. 
Cattermole, J. Frainlingham, Suffolk, merchant. 

[Bromley, 3, Gray's-inn-square. C. 

Clark, G. Blackburnrl^ncastrr, grocer. [Blake- 
clock, SerJeant’B-liiQ, Fleet-street. C. 

Coward. J. J. Exeter, spirit-merchant. [Darke» 
Red-iion-snunre. C. 

DUelcy, F. Pershore, Worcester, money-scriven- 
er. [Williams, Llncoln^s inn. C. 

Endicott, J. B. Exeter, builder. [Darke, 30, Red- 
lion-square. C. 

Ewing, J. Liverpool, merchant, [Slade, John- 
street, Bedford-row. C. 


Hebdin, W. Leedsv woollen-cloth merchant [Wil- 
son, 16, Greville-street, Hatton-garden. C. 

Hodges, W. Newington -causeway, straw-hat-ma- 
nufacturer. [Jones, Miucing-lanc. T. 

Ivcns, M. Upper Shuckburgh, Warwick, grazier* 
[Fuller, Carltou-chambers. Regent-street. C. 

Ivens, R. ByOeld, Northampton, tanner. [Fuller, 
Carl ton-chambers, Regent-street. C. 

Ivens, W. Fleck noe, Warwick, grazier. [Fuller, 
Carlton-chumbers, Regent-street. C. 

Pullinger, J. Itchlngswell, Southampton, tanner. 
[Allen, Cllfford’s-inn. C. 

Rol) ortson, J. Newcastle-iipoiiTyne, silversmith. 
[Meggison, V'^enilam-buildiugs, Gray's-inn. C. 

Wood, R. Kendal, bookseller. [Carpenter, 3, 
Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. T. 

Feb. 24.— Arnull, G. Leamington, wine-merchant 
[Platt, New Boswell-conrt Liueoln*s-inn. C. 

Ashford, J. and E. L. Ireland, Birmingham, deal- 
ers. [Egerton, 3, Gray's-inn-sq. C. 

Astley, M. Goswell-street, china and Staffordshire 
warehouseman. [Barton, Bow-chureh-yard, 
Cbeapside. T. 

Baiubrldge, W. Evenwood, Durham, horse-dealer. 
[Dixon, Gray's-inn-square. C. 

fiirks, S. W. Thorne, York, mercer. [Battye, 
Chancery-lane. C. 

Candy, R. Wesen-town, Somerset, farmer. [Peri 
kins, 2, Holborn-conrt Gray's-inn. C. 

Clively, E. Woolwicb, draper. [Corry, Basing* 
Itall- street. T. 

Downes, S. Cranbourne-street, Leicester-sqnare, 
haberdasher. [James, Buckiersbury. T. 

Farrell, J. Prospect-place, Newington-causeway, 
merchant [Knight Basingball -street T. 

Fox, E. L. inn. Idol-lane, 'iuwer-street broker. 
[Dennett Eing's-arms-yard, Golcinan-st T. 

Gurney, li. Stattord-street, Bond-street picture- 
dealer. [Fowell, Nieholas-laue, Lombara-st T. 

Hobbs, H. Cblcliester, Sussex, fiurmer. [Sowtoa* 
Holbora-court Gray's-inn. C. 

James, W. Juul Abergavenny, cabinet-maker. 
[Platt New Boswell-court, Ltnooln's-iDn. C. 

Lawton, J Delph, York, Innkeeper. [Hurd, Tem- 
ple. C. 

Lea, W. and J. F. I/ea, Paternoster-row, ribbon 
manufacturers. [Watson, 82, Southampton- 
bulldiiigs, Chancery-lane. T. 

Mace, 8. Norwich, grocer. [Eycr, Gray's-inn- 
square. T. 

Newinnii, J. M. Bromsgrove, Worcester, dealer 
in wool. [Fladgate, E'ssex-street Strand. C. , 

Palmer, T. Gutter-fane, Chcapside, silk-manufoc- 
turer. [James, BuCklefsbury, Cheapside, T. 
Pitt It Fenchurch-street, hosier. [Noy, Great 
Tower-street. T. 
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Povrellf T. Bath, elotb-iiMitor. (SmlOi, 61. Ba- 
flingball-ttreet. C. 

Roge. J. Bath, grocer. ' [Hard, Klog*B-bench. 
walk. C. — — — 

Sarvlfi. A. Sloane-street, Chelsea, upholsterer. 
[Ktmrs. Mancliester-bulld. Westmiueter. T. 

Sherhfe. J. Farnham, 8urry, grocer. [Stevens. 
Lktle Thomas Aoostle. T. 

Smith, T. Caponfield, Stafford, Ironmaster. [Alex- 
ander, 30, Carei^treet, Lincoln*s-inn. C. 

Sprigens, J. Chealiam. Bucks, draper. [Thomas, 
Fenconrt, Fenchurcn-street. T. 

Trougbton, B. Jnta. Coventry, lilkmao. [James. 
Bucklersbuiy. T. 

Twlgg, W. Shdfteld, plumber. [Blagrave, Sy- 
inond’s-inn. C. 

M’arbrlck, H. Liverpool, merchant. [Lowes, 
Temple. C. 

Ward, T, WarwIck-row. Coventry, silk-manuAuj- 
turer. [James, Bnckier8bury,Vlieapside. T. 

Whal^, J. Klng^ Lynn, Norfolk, gniismlth. 
[Wright, KtBg*S*beiicli*Walk, Temple. C. 

Wilson. 0. Liverpool, Hjieo-draper. [Lowe, Chan- 
ceiy-lane. C. 

Feb.27.— Deakla^, Uptoii-apOB.Severn, Worees- 
fer, grocer. [Platt, New Boswell-«ourt, Lin- 
ed n*8>itin. C. 

Harrison, J. Sandwich, Kent, woolstapler. [I^ 
dingtOB, SecondarieS’OfKce, Temple. C. 

Hebdio, A. <). Parlluinciit-street, Westminster, 
woollen-cloth-inerchant. [Wilson, 16, Creville- 
■street, Hatton-mrden. C. 

Ker, T. Strand, boot and shoe-maker. [Stevens, 
Gray's-iiin-square. T. 

Morguii, J. Bedford, draper and tailor. [Brutton, 
Old Broad-strcct. C . 

Prlddon.E. Horncaatlc, Lincoln, miller and baker. 
[Norris, 32, John-street, Bedford-row. C. 

Richards, J. and W. Badham, Bromyard, Here- 
ford, dealers in corn. [Taylor, 18, Bartholomew- 
close. C. 

Rogers, J. and O, Rogers, Plymouth, coach-ma- 
kers. LAbdros, 58/Cliaucery-lane. C. 

Sknlf, H. Whitby, York, linen and woollen draper. 
[Bell, Row (’hurch-yard. C. 

Smith, P. sen. P. Smith. Jun. and W. Smith, Burn- 
den, T^ncaster, inuslin-manufiicturors. [Shaw, 
18, Kly-place, Holborn. C. 

Tuck, Benjamin, Thrapston, Nortliampton, draper. 
[Foibes, 5, Elv-place. C. 

Turner, J. Rotherham, York, engineer, [Tay- 
lor, 24, John-street, Bedford-row. C. 

March 6.— Billioge, J. Bristol, grocer. [Poole, 12, 
(iray’s-inn-sifuare. C. 

Burbury, K. Coventry, silk and trimining-mann- 
facturer. [James, Bucklersbury, Ctieapsidc. T. 

Dudiuan, J. Brlghthelmstone, cominoii-corrier. 
[Smith, 6, New Busingliall -street C. 

Fry, G. Tunbridge Wells, linie-bariicr. [Young, 
Linco1n*s-inn-field3. T. 

Gittins, R. Tew'kesbury, Gloucester, cornfactor. 
[Jenkins, New-iiin. C. 

Gough, H. Liverpool, tobacco and snnff-roannfac- 
turer. [Lowe. Southamptou-bulldinKS, Chan- 
cery-laoe. C. 

Green, i. I^ower East-smitlificid, baker. [Parn- 
ther, London-street, Fcnchurch-street. T. 

Heaton, J. Scholes, York, uaiUmanufacturer. 
[Taylor, 24, John-sCrect, Bedford-row. C. 

Needs, E. Bristol, shopkeeper. [Hicks, BaitletPs- 
huildlngs. Holborn. C. 

Noad, S. Bifchiii-lane, bill-broker. [Clntton, 
High-street, Southwark. T. 

Sooiield, C. W'est Beiuholt, Iilssex, publican. 

' [HlMh, Crown-court Tnreadneedle-street. C. 

Troughton, J., C. A. Newcomb, J. Trougbton, and 
H. Troujrbtoti, Jun. Coventry, bankers. [Ed- 
munds. Bxehequer-ofiiee, Uneoln’s-inn. C. 

Wood. W. Butley, Clieater, cheese-dealer. [Day, 
12, Graffon-street Bond-street. C. 

March 6.— Aubrey, G. E. Manchester, merchant. 

Twillls.Warnfonl-couit. C. 

Auorey, H. Jnn. Manchester, merchant. [Willis, 
Wamford-eonrt. C. 

Gibbons, H. Islipgton, dealer. [Jones, Temple- 
eliiiinber|tFleet.street. T. 

Gibbons, T. Jnn. Wells, Norfolk, merchant 
[Flexoey, B^ford-row. C. 

Mason, K. Barfrestone, Kent, miller. .[Lodiog- 
ten, 1, Kjogt-bcnch-walk, Temple. C. 


Troughtou, J., C. A. Newcomb, sb 4 J.Troughtou^ 
Coventry, bankers. [Pearman, Coventry. C. 


March 10.— AIiK>rt, T. R. Birmingham, leather- 
dresser. [R^, College-hill. ’ 

Barker, J. Great Titchneld-street, upholsterer. 

[Fisher, Fnrnlval*i-inn, Holborn. T. 

Benson, J. R. Artillerv-place, Flnsbnry-squaie, 
merchant. [Amery, Tbiugmerton-street. T. 
Burton, M. Wolverhampton, grocer. [Williams, 
Lincoln’S'inn. C. 


Coates, C. New Bond-street, druggist. [Alllston, 
Freeman*s-court, Cornhill. T. 

Cooper, J. Eyam, Derby, grocer. [Bartlett, Bar* 
tholomew-elose. G. 


Eggleston, R. Great DriAeki, York, plumber. 
[Spence, Threadoeedle-street. C. 

Ferns, G. jun. Stockport, grocer. [Wilsou, 
Greville-street, Hatton-garden. C. 

Fletcher, J.andP. Barton-upon-lrwell, Lancaster^ 
cotton-sjilfiners. [Ellis, Chancery-lane. G. 

Guy, J. BfackfriaPs-road, dealer. [Tucker, Dart- 
lett*s-bnikilngs, Holborn. T. 

Harrison, J. Manchester, cotton-^nner. [MUne, 
Temple. C. 

Hollis, J. Ooswell-Btreet-roodrStone-masoii. [Toti> 
tie, 88, Poultry. T. 

Jackson, T. Bishop's Offley, Stafford, maltster. 
[Williams. Lincoln's-inn. C. 

Jones, W. Handsworth, Stafford, former. [Bee- 
tham, Freeman's-court, Comhlll. C. 

Malloric, Wm. Leeds, pasteboard-manufocturer. 
[Hamilton 2, Henrlctta-st. Coveiit-gardcn. C. 

Matson, R. Barfrestone, Kent, miller. [Loding- 
ton, 1, Kii)g*s-bench-walk, Temple. C. 

Nicbolls, W. A. A. Sieplieii-street, organ- builder. 
[Spence, 7, Furnlval’s-inii, Holborn. T. 

Shephard, W. Brunswick-st. Hackney-road, ba- 
ker. [Bromley, New-court, Temple. T. 

Windeatt, T. and W. Tavistock, Devon, fellmon- 
gers. [Wright, Inner Temple. C. 


March 13.— Anderson, J. Jun. Whitby, York, mer- 
chant. [Bell, Bow-church-yard, Cheapside. C. 

Barker, T. Burton, in Lonsdale, York, twiue-ma- 
nufucturer. [Bell, Bow-church-yard, Cheap- 
side. C. 

Bnidbiiry, G. Hadley, Salop, maltster. [Baxter, 
Gray*s-iiin-place. C. 

Dark, H. Bath, woollen-draper. [Y'oung, Cbor- 
lotte-row, Manbion-house. C. 

Durtnall.J. Dover, ironmonger. [Stocker, 2, New 
Boswcll-court, Lincoln’s-iun, C. 

French, J. Wes^ Orchard, Coventry, ribbon manu- 
facturer. [James. Bucklersbury, Ciieapside. T. 

Frost, L. Ls/crpool, timber-merchant. [Adling- 
ton, Bedford-row. C. 

Jordan, W. Sunbury, victualler. [Lewis, Cmtcli- 
ed-friars. T. 

Lowe, Manchester, cotton-deulcr. [Hurd, 
Temple. C. 

Macrae, A. Dcvonshlrc-street, Bishopsgate, Jew- 
eller. rPnllen, Fore-street, Cripnlegatc. T. 

Rayner, J. I). Broad-street, Ratcliff, mast-iiiakcr. 
rilich, Ratcliff-cross. T. 

Wfgnell, B. Dravtou, I^iicester, farmer. [liOding- 
toii, 1, Kitig's-bcnch-walk, Temple. C. 

WIlby, 1). Ossett, York, clothier. [Luke, U, Cat- 
eaton-streeU C. 


March 17. — Blundell, W. Liverpool, hardware- 
man. [Baxter, Gray*s.inn-place. C. 

Burbery, R. Coventry, silk-manufacturer. [James, 
Bncklersbury, ('he.ipbidc. T. 

Culslmw, W. Wrightington, Lancaster, dealer. 
[Gaskell, Wigan. C. 

Duiison, J. Mllfoni, Cumberland, dealer. [Dlake- 
lock,SerJeaut*s-inD, Fleet-street. 0. 

Davies, J. Liverpool, merchant. [Chester, Staple- 
inn. C. 

Johnson, G. R. Chlswell-street, oil and colour- 
man. [Thomson, George-street, Minorles. T. 

Monsey,T. Burgh, Norfolk, fonner. [Swain, Old 
Jewiy. C. • 

Porter, Joseph. Leading Roothing, Essex, fanner. 
fEyles, 15, Worship-street-road. T. 

Wilkinson, J. W. anff B. Smith, ].yeed8. stuff- 
merchants. [Few, 2, Henrietta-street, Cov#U 
garden. C. 


March 21).— Acason, J. Va1cntlne.form-rldge,Herr- 
ford, cow-dealer. [W'lgley, 40, Essex-strset, 

Strand. T,’ . 
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fiiird. T«6t. M^Ui*i-oourt» Leice6ter*A«lds, tmber* 
<Uu»W. (Newton, 60. High Holborn. T. 

Browne, J. Bridge wearer, Somerset, tailor. [Blake, 
Cook>s.court, Caroy-street. C. 

.Croxford, C. Jun. Iver, Buckingham. [Clarke, 
Cbancery-laoe. T. 

Cummins, J. Gloucester, mercer. [King, Scr- 
Jeant*s-iun, Fleet-street. C. 

Dixon, J. Bishopthorpe, York, coal-merchant. 
[I'oUam be, Wakefield. C, 

Fidd, T. sen. and T. k'ield, jun. Muscovy-court, 
Tiinity-sq. flour-factors. [Clabon, 76, Mark- 
lane. T. 

Fifoot. W, Bristol, baker. [Bourdillon, Bread- 
street, Clieapside. C. 

Freeland, W. Bedhampton, Southampton, miller. 
[Osbaldeston, Londou-kt. Fenchuren-sC. C. 

loanee, Ben. 6, Capcl-court, Barlholoincw-laoc, 
stock-broker. [Lindsey, St. rhomas*s-street, 
Southivark. T. 

Marshall, P. Scarborough, grower. [Battye, 
Chancery-lane. C. 

Partridge, H. M. Newport, Monmouth, iroomon- 
ger. [Poole. 12, Gray^-iun-square. C 

ScdgwicK, M. Loudon, warehouseman. [Fisher, 
Thaives-inn, Holborn. T. 

Wilson, J, Macclesfield, Chester, bookseller. 
[Lowdeu, 17, Cleinent’s-iun. T. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Gazette — Feb. 17« to March ^0, 

lliissell, A. auctioneer, Glasgow. 

Turner, S. ajiictioneer, Glasirow. 

Gordon, J. Gverlaw, and M. Gordon, drovers, 
Kirkcudbright. 

Hamilton, J. and Co. merchants, Glasgow. 
J^Hfidles, J.and D. Caldcr, fish-curers, Helmsdale. 
<Smith, J. merchant, Leith. 

(ireen, E. merchant, Montrose. 

/Johnston, G. and H. Wight, merchants, Leith. 
M*Farlane, D. cattle-dealer, Argyleshire. 
Campbell, J. merchant, Glasgow, 

Crichton, P. corn-merchant, Dundee. 

Kid, D. fish-curer, Ivcith, 

Johnston, R. and J. Johnston, cattle-dealers, Kirk- 
cudbright. 

Rattray, J. and D. Rattray, manufacturers, Ban- 
uockburn. 

RVSkcll, J. grocer, Hamilton. 

Brown, A. grocer, Leith. 

Alnslle, R. underwriter, Edinburgh. 

Brooks, W. and W. Blackie, ^lerchants, Grange- 
month, and at GIa.sgow. 

Mackay, J. merchant, Thurso. • 

Duguid. W. Jun. merchant, Aberdeen. 

Harthill, J. merchant, Aberdeen. 

Johnston, John, cattle-dealer, Troquaiu, Kirkcud- 
bright. 

Rac, J. cattle-dealer, Uddingstoii. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 21. At Arehcl iff Fort, Dover, the lady of Capt. 
Duncan Grant, Royal Artillery, a son. 

— At the Countess of Dari mg nth’s, in Berkcley- 
square, the Right Hon. Lady Harriet Paget, a 
daughter. 

t2li. At Nor\vich, the lady of Edmond Wodehouse, 
Esq. MP. one of the Representatives for the 
county of Norfolk, a son. 

— In Poitland-nlacc, the lady of Sandford Gra- 
ham, Esq. MP. a son. 

March (1. At his I>or(lship*s house, I^ower Brook- 
street, the lady of Earl Compton, a son. 

U. In Upper Gower-street, the lady of Jaeut.-Col. 
Dance, 2d J.ife (tuards, adaughtcr. 

Id. Lady Jane Peel, a daughter. 

— At Weymouth, the lady of Col. Horner, of Mells 
Park, Somerset, a son. 

— At the White Lodge, Uiehmond Park, the lady 
of the Hon. and RevfCeorge Pellew, adquirhter. 

U. The Right Hon. Lady Amelia Sophia Poyce, 
a daughter. 

16. At Castle-house, Great Torrington, Devon- 
'aliire,the lady of Anthony Wm. Johnson Deane, 
Esq. a son and heir. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Hh|ietoundiouae,thcCouutcb9of HopelouPi n 


At Ancbeoaiti, tbe Uidy of Mi^or Alston, a 
ter. 

AtEdinburgh, tbe lady of M^|or Mealies, 4^ ngtf 
adaughtcr, 

IN IRELAND. 

At Santry-honse, near Dublin, the lady of Sir 
Compton Doinville, Bart. MP. a son. 

At Salisbury, county of Kildare, tbe lady of CoL 
Johnston, a son. 

The Countess of Cavan, a daughter. 

AfARRIAGES. 

Feb. 21 . At Longford, by the Ut. Hon. and Rev. flw 
Earl Nelson, Thos. Bolton, Esq. (nephew and 
heir presumptive to his lordship) to Miss Eyre,, 
daughter and sole heiress of the late John 
Maurice Eyre, Esci. of Longford-house. 

22. At Beddington, by the Rev. J. H. B. Mouii> 
tala, AM. the liev. G. H. Mountain, vicar of 
North Kelsey, and third sou of the Lord Bishop 
of Quebec, to Katherine, youngest daughter of 
the late T. HinchlilT, Esq. of Mitcham, Surrey. 

26. At Coleshill, Warwickshire, the Rev. Carew 
Thos. Ebers, rector of Rishlngles, Suffolk, and 
domestic Chaplain to H. U. H. the Duke of 
Sussex, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
Chas. Palmer, Esq. of Coleshill. 

March 1 . By Special Licence, at St. George*!, 
Hanover-square.by the Rev. Hen. Penruddocke, 
Wyndham Wadham Wyndham, Esq. MP. to 
Anna Eliza, daughter of Lieut.-Gcn. Slade, of 
Mansell-house, Somersetshire. 

5. At St. James* Church, by the very Rev. Dean of 
(\‘int<‘rhury, James t'ltzgcruld, Esq. third koji 
lOt the Rev. Gcritld Fitzgerald, DD. (late Vice 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin) and nephew 
to the Bishop of Limerick, to Miss King, of 
North Petherton, Somersetshire. 

6. At Brighton, by the Dean of Hereford, George, 
youngest son of Thos. Harrington, Esq. of 
Brighton, to Lucy Catherine, only daughter of 
Thos. Hiil, Esq. of tbe same place. 

8. At Everton, near Liverpool, Arthur l^thaiii. 
Esq. to Susanna, third daughter, and John 
VV.illls, Esq. to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
<teo. Roach, Esq. of Eveiiou, formerly of 
Lisbon. 

10. At the Abbey-church, Bath, Lleut.-Col. James 
Jolitistone Cochrane, 3d regt. of Guards, to 
Charloite, daughter of John Wiltshire, of Shock- 
eru'ick -house, 

12. At St. John’s, Southwark, James B. Scott, 
Esq. of Leith, to Jane, eldest daiigliter ot J. 
Donaldson, Ksq. of Horslydown. 

— .At Esher, Surrey, Swvnfen Jervis, Esq. of- 
Dar]a<iton-hall, Stafforrlshire, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of P.N. Roberts, Esq. of Esher. 

13. At Orniesby, Norfolk, by the Rev. Geo. Lnca.% 
Capt. R. Hockiugs, RN. to Magrlclcna, eldest 
daughter of the late Gerard Montague, of Bur- 
liughani-hull, In the same county. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Spott-house, Capt. Alex. Renton Sharpe, RN, 
to Catherine, eldest daughter of Robert Hay, 
Esij. of Spott. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Limerick, Scmpronius Stratton, Esq. TJeut.- 
('oi. and Major in the lOrli regt. to the Hon. 
Catherine .June Mas<<ey, daugmer of the late 
Geiientl, the Right Hon. Ix>rd Clarina, of Elm 
Park, in the countv of Limerick. 

At Dublin, by the Lord Bishop of Ossory, John 
Ladeweze Adlercron, Esq. of FitzwilHain-square, 
to Dorothea, eldestduughter of Geo. Hothe, Esq. 
of Mountlov -square, and of Mount Rothe, in the 
county or Keikeuny. 

At Dublin, hv the Kev Mr. INfatiirin, Lient.-Cot. 
Eusor, of the Armagh Militia, lo Miss Jane 
Parsons, daughter of John Parsons, Esq. MP. 
for King’s County. 

ABROAD. 

At Paris. Hugh 0*('onnor, of Mountjoy-square, 
Dublin, to Winefred,young«‘8t daughter of Chas. 
Browne Mostyii, Esq. of Kiddiiigton, in Oxford- 
shire. 

At Paris, in tRe English Ambassador’s Chapel, 

. .liex.«J}unes Mime, Ksq, of All Souls College, 
Oxiunl, and of the Iiuht Temple, to Elisabeth, 
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Kllet of the IftM Markhaa, fibq. of Bieoa, 
Id the county of York. . ^ , 

At Parle, at the Eof Ileh Ani1>aM«foi% CapC. Pea* 
cocke, HN. to Martha Louisa, fourth daughtef of 
the late Geo. Deere, Eiq. of Marwell-hoose, 
Hants. 

DIED. 

Feb. 18. 7ohn Macleay, Esq. of Kelss, FL8. in his 
48dyear. 

20. L1eat.>Gen. POpbam, many years In the East 
India Company’s seRvice. 

— At Tunbridge Wells, the Riffh| Hon. Theodosia, 
Lady Dowager Monson, widow of John, the 
second Lord Monson, In the 90th year of her 

-Tm Thos. Macdonald. Esq. late first 
Commissioner of the Board for deciding upon 
the claims of British subjects on the American 
Gorerument, and for distributing the sums ob- 
tained. among the several claimants. 

— Lately, at Combermere Abbey, Cheshire, in 
lils20tn year, the Hon. R. Cotton, eldest son of 

. the Right Hon. lx>rd Combermere. 

— At Wearcombe-honse, the Rev. L. H. Luxton, 
BA. PrebendaiT of Wells, Minister of Taunton 
St James and Ash Priors, many years an active 
magistrate for the county or Somerset, and 
Vicar of Holcombe Burnell, in the county of 
Devon. 

24. At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, In the 83d 
year of bis age, Lleut..Gen. Geo. Rochfort, 
Chief Fire Master to the Royal Laboratory. 

— At Deeping St. James, Mrs. Elis. Cook, aged 
100 years. 

26. At bis house, Iti Devonshjre-place, Sir Chas. 
Wm. Rouse Bowton, of Down ton-hall, in the 
county of Salop, and Rouse Lench, Worcester- 
shire. 

27. Mrs.Herries, the lady of John Chas. Herries, 
Esq. of Upper Cadogan-place. 

— At his house in Bblton-row, aged 64, Vicount 
Chetwynd. 

— At Chalk Farm, where he had remained since 
the fatal duel, which took place between him 
and Mr. Christie, on the evening of the 16th 
Feb. John Scott, Esq. late Editor of this Maga- 
sine, aged 87. 

28. At his house In Portugal-street, in the 87th 
year of his age, Wm. Mainwaring, Esq. many 
years Member and Chairman of the Quarter 
Session for the county of Middlesex. 

March 1. At an advanced age, John Venn, FAS. 
nearly 40 years Treasurer and a Trustee of the 
Royal Academy. He had been also one of the 
Directors of Greenwich Hospital for 36 years. 

2. M Telford, near Homcastle, in his 65th year, 
the Rev. jQha Dymoke, rector of Brinkhill, Lin- 
colnshire, second son of the late John Dymoke, 
Gent, who was heir at law of the Right Hon. 
Lewis Dymoke, of Scrivelsby, who performed 
the office of Champion to his late Mqjesty 
George III. 

— Lately at Bath, Jane, relict of the late George 
Osbalaestone, Esq. of Hutton, Busbell-hall, 
Yorkshire. 

— In the 74th year of his age. Admiral West 

— Lady Carr, wife of Sir John Carr, of New Nor- 
folk-street, Grosvenor-square. 

4. The Princru Elixabeth.— The infont daughter of 
their Royid Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence, enlred at about ten minutes past one 
in the morning. Her Royal Highness, who was 
bom on Sunday, Dec. 10, 1820, was aged two 
months aud 22 days. 

b. In Sonsers Town, at an advanced age, Richard 
Twlss, Esq. a gentleman well known in literary 
circles, by several works which attained a con- 
siderable share of popularity; of these, bis 
'^Travels wough Portugal and Spain,” written 
at an earW period of fits life, excited innch 
aotifee. His next work was ** A Tour throngh 
Ireland,** a publleaHon distinguished by its bu- 
mou^and origioallty, and equally so by the free- 
dom of its remarks, which Incurred the singular- 
ly displayed resentment of the natives (see page 
jW2 of our seoood volume). He likewise 
wrote “ Anecdotes of Chess,** *• ATrto to Paris,** 
Miscellaules.** foe. foe. foe. His fortune, 
which was originally very ample, haifbeen mate. 
rUdly idured by an nnsucccssAil speculation of 
msnttfoctnilBg paper from straw* 


^ ?*%^y®****tt«r* mother of the 

Eaj^tAJliarlevlile, Lord Dnnalley, aud the Hon, 

7* At Southampton, Caroline, relict of the late 
John Christopher Rldout, Esq. of Banghurst, 
Hants, and eldest sister of die late Sir John 
Floyd, Bart. 

8. Id bis 77th year, John Swale, Esq. of Mllden* 
hall, SufTolk. 

— At Blrchfield-house, near Birmingham, In his 
71st year, Mark Sanders, Bart. 

9. At his seat. Ham -house, near Richmond, the 
Right Hon. Wilbraham Tollemache, Earl of 
Dysart, Viscount HnnUngtower. Lord High 
Steward of Ipswich, foe. &c. 1^ the demise of 
this nobleman, his sister, the Right Hon. Lady 
Louisa Manners, becomes the representative of 
the ancient and noble family of theTollemaches, 
and succeeds to the titles. 

— At Bath, aged 77, Stephen Ram, Esq. of Rams- 
fort, in the eounty of Wexford, and Portswood 
Lodge, Hants, and one of the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple. 

10. At Yarmouth, wd 83, Sarah, widow of the 
late Rev. Henry Parish, Rector of Cahlr and 
Dunmore, In Ireland. 

— At Bath, aged 65, Wra. Meyler, Esq. Proprie- 
tor of the Bath Herald, and one of the Magis- 
trates and Senior Common Councilmen of that 
city. 

— At his house, Foley-place, Major Thos. Gam- 
ble, iwed 86. 

11. At his residence in Manchester-squarc, sud- 
denly, after preparing to go to church, Robert 
Daliymple, Esq. a gentleman of distinguished 
fomlly and considerable fortune: the circum- 
stances connected with his decease were of an 
awfully melancholy nature. 

12. At her house in Curzon-street, May-Fair, the 
Right Hon. Harriet, Countess Dowager of 
Essex, in the 87th year of her age. 

— At Exroonth, Mary, the wife of Capt. Thomas 
Young, RN. and third daughter of the late Sir 
Wm. Jeynes, of Gloucester. 

— At Bath, the Lady of the Hoo. and Rev. Janies 
St. Leger. 

13. In the 83d year of his age, John Hunter, Esq. 
Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

16. At bis house In Stratford-place, after a short 
illness, Lient.-Col. P. Douglas, late of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, on the Bengal 
Establishment. 

IS SCOTLAND. 

At Auchlndinny, Mrs. Crawford, of Overton, the 
Lady of Capt. J. Coutts Crawford, HN. 

At Edinburgh, Lady Dalrymple Hay, of Park, 
place. 


IK IRELAND. 

At Dublin, the Rev. Thos. Smyth, DD. Rector of 
Enniskillen, and Vicar ofSantry. 

At Rockingham, in the county of Roscommon, the 
seat of Viscount I/irton, in his 88th year, the 
Hoo. Col. King, of Balllna. 


ABROAD. 

At Rome, of a decline, most prematurely, except 
for his own reputation, John Keats. 

— — Illeqnlevlt 

SpiritUB, et pressl tacoit sacer impetns oris ! 

The name of this impassioned young Bard is not 
** written in wate^^though his poetry is certainly 
steeped in the deepest stream of Castaly !->Vide 
onr Town Conversation for ttie present month. 

At Calcutta, aged 21, John Simson, Esq. third son 
of Geo, Simson, Esq. of Sell wood Paric, Berks. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, iu his 78th year, the 
Right Rev. Edmond Bnrke, Bishop of Sion, and 
Vicar Apostolic in Nova Scotia, 

At Trincomalee, of eholem morbus, aged 18, Mr. 
Thomas, a Midshipman of the Leander, and 
eldest son of Sir Geo. Thomas. Bart. 

The Princess Carbline of fiavarla. 

At St. PetersburglL Walter Venning, Esq. afothe 
house of his brother, John Venning, Esq. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, Wm. Edward Rees. 
Esq. of the Bengal Eiitabllsbment, and second 
Judge of the Courts of Sadder Dewannee and 
Nizainut Adawint. 
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1821.]] Mettorohgkal TabU^Coun^i Foreign Exchange. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, 

MADE AT STHATFORD, MIDDLESEX. 

By Mr. R. Howard. 

Ma. denotes the Maximam, Mi. the Mlaimnni. 




COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 


t*aris. Hamburg. Amsterdam Vienna. 
‘iOMar. 16 Mar. 19 Mar. 7 Mar. 




10 

30} 

117* 

96} 

1424 

43? 

136 

91? 

— 

60i 

99* 

— 

98» 

COi 

61| 

— 


122* 


898 


625 

— • 

618 













































MARKEtS. 


qpURSE OT EXCHANGE. 

From Feh, 23 to March 23- 

Amsteidam, C. F. 12-9 ..12-13 

Ditto at sight 12-6 . . 12-10 

JRotterdifm, 2 U 12-10. .12-14 

Antwerp 12-10.. 12-11 

Hamburgh, 2^ U ....36-2 ..36-5 

Altona,24U .r^-S ..38-6 

Paris, Sdays’sij^t 25-80 

Ditto.. 2 U 26-10 

Bourdeaux 26-10 

FrankfortontheMain 1 i i 

Ex.M I ....15h....l5hi 

Petersburg, rble, 3 U. 9j. . 

Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M 10-17 . . 10-16 

Trieste ditto 10-17. .10-15 

lliadrid, eifective 36 ..36 ^ 

Cadiz, effective 35 ^ . . 36 

Bilboa 35 ..35 4 

Barcelona 35 

SeviUe 35 ..35 i 

Gibraltar 30 4 

Leghorn 46 J 

Genoa 43 \ 

Venice, Ital. Liv .27-60 

Malta 45 

Naples 38 4 

Palermo, per. oz 115 

Lisbon 49 4* 

Oporto 49 4‘*^^ 

Bio Janeiro 49 4<*^^ 

Bahia 58 ..65 

Dublin 7 i.. 6 

Cork 6 . . 71-8 


PRICES OF BULLION. 

At per Ounce. 

£. jr. d. £. Jf. d. 
Portugal gold, in coin 0 0 0 ..0 0 0 

Foreign gold, in bars 3 17 IO4..O 0 0 
New doubloons .... 3 14 6 ..0 0 0 

New dollars 0 4 I04. .0 0 0 

Silver, in bars, stand. 0 4 II4..O 0 0 

The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 

AveraffC Price of Raw Suffar, eiduuve 
of Duttf^ 36^. 

Bread. 

Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
ill Ixindon lOd. the quartern loaf. 


Potatoei per Ton in Spitafftelds, 
Kidneys £2 10 0 to 3 0 

Champions 2 10 0 to 4 10 

Oxnobles 2 0 0 to 2 10 

Apples 2 0 0 to 2 10 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORFT 

IN THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 

By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels^ , 
from the Returns in the Weeks ending 
I Feb. 

I 17 

Wheat 53 5 
Rye- 33 11 
Barley 24 1 
Oats (I7 10 
Beans 32 4 I 
Peas 1.34 11 


Feb. 

Mar. (Mar. 

Mar. 

24 


3 

10 

17 


53 

4 

53 

5 '54 11 

54 

3 

34 

10 

34 

7,33 9 

33 

5 

23 

9 

23 

6 23 10 

24 

2 

17 

7 

17 

7 18 3 

18 

0 

30 

3 

29 

9 30 1 

30 

2 

32 

3 

33 

0 33 11 

32 

8 


Corn and Pulse impoi^d into the Port of 
London from Feb. 19 to March I7. 


Wheat] 

Barley 
Oats 
Rye 
Beans 
Pease 
Malt 

Foreign Flour 200 barrels. 


English 

Irish 

Foreign 

Total 

22,535 

19,065 

40 

41,640 

29,216 

370 


29,586 

39,726 

I3,29S 


53,021 

130 



__ 

1.30 

8,874 



8,874 

3,583 



— 

3,583 

25,020 

Qrs.; Flour 34,424 Sacks. 


Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough, 
Kent, New bags . . .50^. to 84«. 

Sussex, ditto 45«. to 5 Gj. 

Essex, ditto 00». to 00«. 

Yearling Bags 40r. to 56jr- 

Kent, New Pockets 50.v. to 84^. 

Sussex, ditto 42.V. to 60«. 

Essex, ditto 00.L to 00;. 

Famham, ditto .... 00;. to 00;. 

Y calling Pockets .... 40;. to 56;. 

Average Price per Ijoad of 
JTay, Clover. Straxe, 

£. ;. £, ;. £. ;. £, ;. £. ;. £, s, 

Smithfeld. 

3 0104*4. .4 0to5 Q..1 6toll2 
Whitechapel. 

3 10to4 4. .4 0to5 5..1 8toll4 
St. James* 9 . 

3_0t^ 10..4 0to5 0..1 1 to 116 

Meat by Carcass^ per Stone of W). at 
Newgate . — Beef.... 3;. 2d. to 4;. 2d. 

Mutton.. 3;. Od. to As. Od. 

Veal . . . .4;. Od. to 6;. Od. 

Pork . . . .3;. 8d. to 5s. 8d. 

Lamb...0;. Od. to Os. Od. 

I,eadenhall.-1icef. ...8s. Od. to 4;. Od. 

Mutton. .3;. 4d. to As. Od- 

Veal . . . .4;. 8d. to 6s. Ad. 

Pork.... 3;. 8d. to 6;. Od. 

Lamb...0;. Od. to 0;. Od. 

0 Cattle sold at Smithjteld from Feb. 28 
0 to Mar. 19, both inclusive. 

0 Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 

0 10,620 1,060 * 73,380 1,230 

HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 

In each Week, from Feb. 26 to March 19. 

Feb. 26. March 5. March 12. March JO. 

;. rf. ;. d. ;. d. s. d. s. d. s. d, s. d. a. d. 

Newcastle.... 34 6 to 41 3 I 34 6 to 42 6 I .36 0 to 43 6 | 31 6 to 41 6 

Sunderland. .. 42 3 to (K) 0 I 00 0 to 00 0 00 0 to 00 0 I 31 6 to 42 0 
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accost or CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATEE-WOBKS, IKBUBANCE AND OAS-LIGllT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &C. 

JBfy Messrs, WOLFE and EJOMONDS, No. 9, *Chmge^AUey, Comhill, 
(March 22d, 1821.) 


1.- 

|S 


ti 


!-■ 

Jo 


£. ». 


£. s. 


£. 

£. s. 







— 

Andover 

5 

2*112 

100 



Ashby-de-la-Zouch 

12 

4443 

40 

— 

3 10 

Ashton and Oldham 

70 

3000 

100 

— 

—1 

Basingstoke 

6 

64,0001. 

— 

5 

2 

Do. bonds 

40 


1(10 


21 

binningham (divided) ■ . • . 

5.50 

5000 

60 

— 

4 

Brecknock & Abergavenny 

75 

60,0001. 


5 

5 

Clielmer and blackwuter.. 

90 




H 

Chestcrtield 

120 




44 

Coventry 

970 

300 

100 


— 

Croydon 

3 3 

1000 

100 

5 





100 







3 

Dudley 

58 




3 

Ellesmere and Chester - • ■ . 

64 

492 

100 

1 15 

58 

Erewash 

looo 

239:1 

.50 

— 

20 

Forth and Clyde 

500 

KKM) 

6.5 

1 

— 

Gloucester and bcrkelcy. 


1000 

fiO 



old Share 

20 

3762 

50 

1 4 

3 

Do. optional I^oaii 

.57 




9 

Grand .1 unction 

220 




3 

Grand Surrey 

58 

3000 

100 

— 

6 

Do. I^oan 

95 

4500 

.50 

2 10 


Grand Union 

24 

2000 

100 



5 

Do. Loan 

93 

1.500 



2 10 

... 

Grand Western. 

4 

800 

100 


7 

Grantham 

130 

7540 


2 


Huddersfield 

13 

13641 

100 


18 

Kennet and .Avon 

20 




I 

Luncabter 

27 




10 

Leeds and Id\orpool 

287 

2000 

500 

2 10 

14 


300 


50 


4 

Leicester it Northampton 




40 


Union 

K3 

;ioo 

1000 

25 



2600 


2/)0 

3 

11 

Melton M owbray 

205 

4000 

iOO 

2 10 

30 

Mersev and Irwcll 


20,000 

50 

5 

10 

.Monmouthshire 

1.50 

.50,000 

20 

I 

5 

Do. D( beiitures 

m 

i; .00,000/ 

UMl 

6 

— 

Moiitgoinerysiiire 

70 

40,000 

.50 


25.51.5 

Neath -* 

410 

2400 

500 

4 10 



\onli WMlls 


3900 

25 

1 4 

12 

Nottingliam 



3].(H)0 

25 

1 

32 

Oxford 

630 

2.5<I0 

loii 

! 

3 1(1 

Peal; Forest 

68 

100,000 

20 

2 

~ 

Portsmouth and Arundel... 

23 

745,100/. 


10 



27 



8 1) 

2 

Kochdule 

41 

4(K)0 

lOi. 

10 

9 

Shrewsbury 

16.5 

1.500 

200 

1 4 

7 10 

Shropsliire' 

140 





Somerset Coal 





40 

Stafford. & Worcestershire. 

703 

8000 

50 

4 

10 

Stourbridge 

210 





Strutfonl on Avon 

10 

4000 

50 

2 8 

22 

Stroudu ater 

495 

1000 

100 

H 

12 

Swansea .' 

190 

lOUO 

100 

4 


Tavistock 

90 

2500 

20 

18 4 

.. 

lliBines and Medway 

24 10 

1.500 

20 


76 

Trent Sc Mersey or Grand 


1000 

20 

1 


Trunk 

1800 


1 


}12 

Warwick and Birmingham 

220 

1000 

75n 


11 

Warwick and Napton .... I 

210 

700 

i6iw 



Wilts and Berli».. 

6 

700 



5 

Wisbeach 

60 




1 

Worcester and Birmingham 

26 





Docks. 


1080 

60 

1 5 




1397 

100 

2 10 


Bristol 


2299 

80 

_ 

6 

Do. Notes 


3447 

flO 


3 

Commercial . • • • 

63 

2000 

150 

1 

10 

Eust.India 

16.5 





I'iast Country 

10 10 



4 

4 

I^ndon 

100 


, 1 

3 

10 

West-lndlE 

105 



5 


•i 

il' 


m 

1482 

i;fio 

1260 

04,0001. 

2000 

477 

m 

400 

1.W0 

.lOO 

4')46 


imi 

231 

1297 

I960 

ll,8iri} 

1521 

48,8001. 

awyj 

19,3271: 

3096 

749 

25,.328 

11,699§ 

28791 

545 

1895 

70 

250 

24iw 

4;i,.5261. 

700 

‘247 

1770 

:>iio 

1720 

2400 

2.520 

12,294 

.^»631 

.500 

m 

771 

700 

:100 

3047 

5.^ 

350 

2070 

i:ioo 

1000 

1000 § 

900 

l4.2Kg 

126 

6000 


2209 

268,3241. 

.3132 

450.0001. 

» 1088 , 

8.114.0001. 

1>200,000<. 


,De. new 

iVauxhall 

il)o. Proiiiibsory Notes • • . > 
[Waterloo 

- Annaities of HI. 

— Aiiiniities of 71. 

- bonds. 


Barking. • 


Branch ' 

Great Dover Street' • 
Hlghgate Archway. • 
Croydon Railway. . . ■ 




£1 

CO 

X. 


18 

91 

5 ](^ 
27 lO- 
22 10 - 
100 


Roadt. 


• Eost-lndia 


Witter Woricg. 

ICast London 

(irand Junetfon 

Kent 

London Bridge 

South London 

West Middlesex 

York buildings. 

Inguratfcvs 

Albion 

[Atlas 

bath 

Birmingham 

BritiKh 

County 

Eagle. 

European 

Globe 

Hope 

I mperini 

London Fire 

i/ondon Ship 

Provident 

Rock 

Ro\aI Exchange 

Sun lire 

Snn Life 

Union 

Gas Lights. 

Gas IJglit and Coke (Char- 
lered Company) ...... .. 

Do. New Shares 

City Gas lAght Company 

Do. New 

Bath Gas 

Brighton Gas 

Bristol 


LiUrarjf Institutiont. 

Loudon 

Russel 

|Surrey 

Miscellaneous. 


Auction Mart 

British Copper Company • 


Golden Lane Brewery 

Do. 

London Commercial Sale 

Rooms 

Carnatic Stock, 1st. Class- • 

Do 2d. Class. < 

City bonds 


,107 

100 

32 

f» 

12 

10 

34 


70 

47 li 
32 
50 

21 

48 1» 
18 


:v.> 

:;.50 

:.o 

39 

|2 12 C 
20 
120 
3 & 
hO 
24 
20 
17 

] 18 

230 


23 10 


r.i 

40 

103 

5.3 

19 

16 to 
28 


11 11 


102 
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THE U01V>3 l^fiAD. 


All umimial pressure of jn^ltter of a more temporary nature has com-> 
pelled us to postpone the papers of several highly valued contributors. 
Amone these are The Traditional Literature and the very naive Let- 
ter of Humphrey Nixon De omnibus rebusj et quibusdam cdm*' 


Spes may be assured^ that the fact related in the paper in our last Nuib- 
ber, sidled Delainore/* and dated " Sackville Street/* is genuine^ with the 
excepw>n of the name and date. It is the writer's own story. 

qiUM^ae ipse miserrima vidi, 

Et quorum pars magna fui. 


We thank L T. C. for his hints relative to the British Galleryi and assiirt- 
Kljn that if we passed over in silence many pictures deserving of notice, it 
was solely because our limits would not allow us to be more diffuse. The 
artists will have the kindness to take the will for the deed ; but I. T. C.*s 
letter calls for a few remarks on the present occasion. 

' The Broken Window, (4) Sharps wants greater attention to colour and 
drawings as well as nature and character in the touch. Miss Lands(*ers 
Bttle bit of leafy luxury (10) is not yei sold. Has no discerning person eight 
guineas.^" Linton's fine composition (^10) is in the same predicament! Out 
^on ye ! pretended patrons of art !— We are told we should have mentioned 
Gdlijis before (15) with duo eulogies, btit ‘ who* ever thought of blaming 
Hercules ?' — * Imogen/ and * Miranda,* (452 and 44) Boaden, show consider- 
alde progress. Miss Gouldsmith has a clever landscape (H6), and ilie Deli- 
neator of ^ the Isles,' William Daniel, ^ A View on tlie Thames/ (89) of 
course well chosen and sweetly executed. ‘ Dead Game,' (139) Blake, is 
remarkable for a w^oiulcrfully characteristic touch, and altogether ranks high 
m its class ; but when I. T. C. applies the superlative ' Genius ' to an un- 
pretending pje< e of patient imitation^ he only offers another example of a 
vague, mischievous abuse of terms, tending to the subversion of all pre- 
('isioa, either in ideas or speech. - Mr. Hilton has ably expressed ^ the nega- 
tive nature of shade * in his ^ Penelope and, Ul^^sscs* This excellent artist 
will pardon the unkind remark in our last, which was extorted from us by 
disappointment at seeing the comparatively insignificant situation which he 
occupies iu the exhibition. — Mr. Bone's Boar of Calydon is very spirited, 
and shows a fine, true feeling for colour. The landscape part of his picture 
is Tizianesque ; and we know of no higher praise. We wish we could in- 
duce him to reconsider his hero, who is not heroic : the cast of Meleager 
in the Academy will explain our feeling. — AVc could say a good deal 
on some of the most meritorious of the remaining pictures, but must 
be contented to give their bare titles: * Hawthornden,* (194) Nasmyth. 
■— Ancient, (1^5) Hofland.— A Mill, (207) S. W. Reynolds. — 
^ A Mill at Dunkirk,* (213) W. Delamotte, whose capital etchings 
from nature (4to. 3/. 3 .y.) ought ^10 be' in every amateur’s hand.— ‘/w- 
terhr g/* St. Fanrs* (319) I. Foggo. — ' Spffforthpepper* (341) Hayter. 



The Lions HeaiL 


m 


* Fishermen," Atkinson. — * Chnfelar and Mary of Scotiandf 

(S.'ii) Fradello. — Too much in the licked manner of Adrian Vander Werf. 
The expression of the queen is very elegantly conceived, hut we do not ad- 
mire her love-sick secrctaiy, whose starched, unpliable costume re- 
quired the tasteful inaiiageineul of Westall, or the admirable Stothard. 
^ Halbert Glnidinning, and^ the White f/adyf (27 Halls, is* a worthy 
stride out of the common pith.— P&Moral Seekef ( 272 ) Bone.— ^ .4 
Brook Scene f ( 276 ’) LeiVia.— ^ Cleofatraf ( 278 ) Hay ter, A handsome, 
rich Venetian looking head. — Scene in Windsor Forestf ( 281 ) Linton. — 
^ Hituint sur Meuse f ( 2 . 90 ) Arnold, ARA. is very silvery and chaste; and 
^ A Fog clearing off,* ( 293 ) Davis, deserves praise, if only for the npvdity 
of the attempt. — Of the Sculpture, it is sufficient to say, that Mr. Gott’s 
‘ Jacob and the An^elf (301) has obtained the approbation of Sir 
Lawrence and Mr. Fuseli ; aiui tliehest thing we can do for Mr. C. 
is to hold our peace and sly nothing. If he )vill give a look at the Mich^a 
of Raffaele and Guido, and the majestic Satans of Fuseli and Lawrence, he 
will, we trust, duly appreciate our silence. ^ We had nearly forgotten I. T. 
C.'s complaint of our slight (as he fancies it) of Mr. Martin's perspective 
atchievements. We will answer this accusation by a question. Would 
1. T. C. think it necessary, in reviewing a poem by Coleridge, tjr Words- 
worth, or Scott, or Keates, to compliment them for having joined their 
words without violating the rules of Grammar? Now this and linear 
perspective, are parallel subsidiary sciences ; both of them are indispensable, 
yet both of them are as purely mechanical as Tare and Tret, and infinitely 
more so tlian the tying on of a cravat. 


We have received Major Parlby's Tragedy of the Revenge,” and should 
have noticed it amongst ‘our articles of Criticism, had it reached ns in any 
reasonable time after its publication. An interval of two years, however, 
has somewhat dimmed its freshness ; and in such a time, a literary bantling 
is either iu the tomb of the Capulets, or able to walk alone without cniir 
assistance. The following is a pretty fair specimen of M^or Pariby*a 
poetry. 

Epiihalamlum, 

From thy couch of orient pearl, 

From thy amber halhs arise ; 

Thy banner. Constancy, unfml. 

Serene ais cloudless summer skies. 

Thou, whom chaste nyinplis delight to sing, 

Thy hyacinthine garland bring ; 

Nor leave the sacred mystic ring. 

Apt emblem of unfading spring. 

M'^ake, God of Ijove, smile on the fair, 

And crown with soft delight this noble pair. 

With thee bring a heavenly guest, 

Modesty in russet vest, 

(xently leading young Desire 
Curbing with modest look his fire ; 

Till half-alarnrd, perchance she spy 
The wandering of his wanton eye, 

And smiling, blushing rosy red, 

On thy bosom hides her head. 

Wake, God of Love, protect the fair, 

, And crown, with rapture crown, tliis noble pair. 


E. R. will perceive by our immediate insertion of his poem, how anxious 
we are for a continuance of his friendship. Ilis future conmiuiiications will 
be most thankfully received ; and the Editor w'ould do a violence to his own 
feelings, if he did not gratefully acknowledge tlie very-kind and eloquent 
expressions which accompanied the promise of further contributions* 
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V 

Is our friend Clarke really in earnest^ when he asks us to commit such a 
sin against song and p>in^ as to propagate the Mowing 

Impromptu era faring MtH Mk Tree applauded* 

That you, fair maid, appear a ttee, 

The wondering world aU^s— 

Whm*ee you are« we always see 
ABaidtimd«of5lfwi»(b^ > 

Can the spirit of poor Cfeorge Selwyti rest peaceably in his grave after this ? 


Mr. Willie Wineaway is informed, that we shall be very happy t& 
aeOonijiany him in his tour to Colloden next month. But is he sure that it 
is ifiiite in keeping* for his Scotch talet,^ M^lvor, to evince such ait anxiety 
to ^ium to Scotland ? We shall be happy to avail ourselves of his services 
in every way but as a reviewer. The plan which he proposes is directly op<* 
posed to our principle. When we assume the robe ot criticism, w% have 
neither friendabips nor enmities. " Fiat justitla,” is our critical mOtto. » 


A fair Correspondent deserves, and, we hope, will always receive every 
due consideration at our hands ; but our fHend in Breconshire must excuse 
us. Even fiitecn years of age cannot render such rhymes as waters,” and 
meanders” tolerable. Jime, however, may do much ; and there are some 
lines in the poem on Mr). Siddonsj which render it far irom our wish to die-* 
cQurage so young a wiiter. 


We know not well what to say to the Exiles of Damascus,”— we would 
not willingly hurt the feeling of an author who sdys he has neither spirits 
uor health to attempt the levision of his poem. But a poem should not ap- 
pear without revision — ^however, w^e will read it again, and, if we can with 
justice, we should behind to smooth the pillow of sickness by even our bum- 
ble commendation. 
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A MAY DREAM. 

1 

I« not tills the merry montli of 3fay, 

When love-ladhinasken in ftwh array ? 

— Yoath’a folks now floOken in every where, 

1*0 gathter May-buskets and smdfing breere, 

Btit we here sitteh as drowned in o, dream. 

S^ensety Shepher^g Caleitdar^t 


Hail to thee once again, fair Maia, 
•—most gentle Pleiad! — Sii]ce we saw 
thee last, hnd did thee ^ honour due,' 
wer hare been treading but a weary 
journey. Scorching summer has 
passed over us, and autumn with 
all his floods: winter has swept by 
with his frosted locks, lean January 
and black December, and March has 
blown his stormy trumpet till April 
wept ; she has now wept rSelf even 
to death, in showers. — We too have 
gone our round. We have lived our 
year, fairly,— a regular English year: 
not a meagre slip of time like the 
people of Arcady (their year was 
three months only) — ^nor a poor four 
months like they of Spain — no(r even 
dx, as the Carians did ; but ours has 
been a twelve month's lune — ^nay, by 
Satot Mark, a ^ year solary' even, 
and here are we again as gay and no 
wiser than formerly. 

Therefore, once more a gentle wel- 
come. Oh ! mother of uie sly Ca- 
ducean, we know thee well. Thou 
art bi^bt as thy star-like sisters, 
who ^iu remain above us: thy step 
is light and springy ; thy breath is 
perfumed with ilbwers ; thy smile is 
soitr-^weet — arch, and thy cheek, 
soon to be ^by summer half im- 
browned/ is deUcate yet. Thou art 
fit for the humour of the time : the 
beauty of the year is all thine own: 
VoL. III. 


enjoy it, but let us be partakers with 
thee: thou (like all others) art no- 
thing alone. 

Happiness was born a twin— 

iSo’ will we be fraternal unto thecT* 
as faithful as though Leda had been 
our common mother, and we will 
show thee, fair sister, in all thy gtacek 
to the world. 

Thus mused we some few weeks 
ago, after having seen a beautifbl 
(unfinished) picture by Leslie, of 
* the Sports ^of Mav.* In it, if we 
remember aright, was a young girl 
right well conceived and delightfully 
dressed, listening to the amorous 
euphuism of an antiquated knight — 
(he might have been of the family 
of Ague-cheek, perlmps, or have 
quartered his arms with the Shal- 
lows)— a cavalier, sitting on the 
sward beside a dowhger of bulk, 
eyed with more anger than was ne- 
cessary, the attentions of the ancient 
gallant: a third ladv, stiff in bro- 
cade, was important in the comer,— 
a sort of pillar to this pictorial tem- 
ple, while the landscape anck distant 
sports, where gaiety was disguised 
in fifty shapetb and folly, happier 
than wisdom, was crowned wkh 
fiowers, completed one of the plea- 
santest works of art that we have 
for a long time sem* 

SO 



*is 

Under tlie Influence of tliis plctiure 
we walked^ and meditated some-* 
what in honour of the motith of 
flowers. We bought of something 
elaborate^ and determined on much 
that was agreeable. Our intentions^ 
in short-*-^ ! whither can they have 
flown ? — ^Was it not tl»e learned Doc- 
tor Samuel Johnson, gentle reader, 
who said that some pfacQ (it is not 
Heaven, — that is ^ star-paved is 

paved with ^ood intentions?'^ If 
it be so, tlien is it more honoured 
than its betters, --more than this 
s^dly^arth. What! are all those 
uttic infant breathings of virtue em- 
bodied and cast down ^ the illimit- 
able gulf?' are they turned to mere 
marble and freestone, and begrimed 
by imps? — they, while Sin lifteth his 
^ flourished head * over them, are 
they with their ^ wrought mosaic,' 
polluted and trodden under foot? 
It cannot be, even though the Doc- 
tor shall have averred nay though 
he should swear it also. 

We have been digressing a little, 
kind reader : bear with us, however. 
The strait road is the shortest cer- 
tainly, tiut for our parts, wc love 
a little aberration : the common path 
is dusty, and fit only for Harris, 
and'Thomson, and Sbnpkins, arid' the 
rest# We, who are pleasant and 
anonymous, do not profess to lead 
thee direct to any of the public- 
houses of knowledge ; the turnpike 
r6ad is for that end, and it is open 
to all who come, — but we will take 
thee by the greenest ways, by 
‘ hedgerow elms and hillocks green,* 
and ' whisper things to thee as wc go 
along {may we not have done this 
aire^y?) some of which thou niayst 
not have heard before. 

To return, then^to May, — to 
lieslie's charming picture, — to our 
good intentions. We thought to 
have wiitteti somewhat* (prose or 
verse) in celebration of^ all, btit we 
were prevented. Prevented I— and 
how ? -why, by a dream, apnd if thou 
wilt listen,, reader, thou shalt hear 
4.of it without more ado. We. will 
apeak to JJue as sincerely as though 


CMay, 

thou wast father Dominic himself— 
(la not that his name?— ^We mean 
him of ^ capacious soul,’ in the 
Duenna^ whose mighty thirst it 
would be impossible to allay, had be 
less than a girdle of six feet wherein 
to contain his potations.) 

We dreamed* — we almost shud- 
der when we talk .or think of dreams, 
knowing that the ingenious Sir Tho- 
mas Browne * is, or was of opinion, 
that the arch-enemy of mankind is 
wont to work his purposes ^ by the 
delusion of dreams.' We protest 
{hat we hate to dream ; for if it be 
unpleasant, it is unpleasant, and 
therefore not to be desired f and if 
it be pleasant, then is the waking 
therefrom a pain. We hate dreams, 
therefore, as much as the learned 
knight, though for a reason some- 
what unlike that which moved him. 

The deceiving spirit,” he says, 

by concitation of humours pro- 
duceth his conceited phantasm, or, by 
compounding the species already re- 
siding, doth make up words which 
mentally speak his intentions.” 

Now, althoiif^ we hate dreams*, 
yet are we subject to them, like mor- 
tals who are not anonymous,— even 
as Smith, for instance, who sbaveth 
deal, or Banks who writeth ^ I ' to 
his opinions, and is at once common 
and singular. We ‘ come like sha- 
dows/. it is true, but we have the 
appentes^and the frailties of ilesh: 
We are as incarnate as Daniel Lam- 
bert of huge and itinerant memory, 
or as Mars, when he fled roaring 
from Diomed before Troy, and 
shamed his Olympian birth, and be- 
came (after we knew this) to us a 
mere problem. 'Oh! thou high and 
sea-born beauty, didst tliou kiss his 
eyelids then, — or didst, thou bid him 
turn again towards Ilium, and gather 
up the laurels he had lost? Fair 
Venus ! didst thou — really we shall 
forget ourselves to verse, if we go on 
in this manner: we must be tran- 
quil. Let us examine the matter 
coolly, and try the * aiixiliar god' by 
a court martial: he was as bad as 


A May Dream* 


• It 1# a eudous historical fact, and not generally known, that Sfr Thomas Browne, 
a vtq leamkd man, fiill of enquiry, and who devoted a hook to the considerii- 
tioa^ and vsAimio of ‘ vulgar etrorsj' slmld nevertheless have^ actually given testimony 
asi^tn^ the fuSt % a portion accuied of witchcraft. The accused was uM before Sir 
IIMtew, Haley' (or some other gtbat lawyer) itfid.was, we believe, convicted on the teatlK 
viMy Sir Thomas Browne. So much for superstition io the time Of Cltarles 11. 1 
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floiiie of our ^auxiliars* at— —but 
for the dream? Ahl— truly, it had' 
escaped us. We were going to be 
pleasant, but we will retrain. 

For the dream then, patient rea- 
der: — hearken unto it. ,i.‘ 

We thought we saw a figure like* 
ourself (ourselveS)— this plural is so 
perplexing^, wrapped in a deep sleep. 
It was a sleep sounder than that of 
Silcnus, when the herdsman caught 
him flushed and fevered in a forest 
cave, and the pretty jEgle stained his 
bald forehead with mulberries ; not^ 
that we did in fancy, more than we* 
do in fact, resemble the aforesaid Si- 
lenus, ekher in person or potations. 
Our laurels, indeed, lay by us, like 
those of the renowned drinker, — 

Serta procul tantum capitidelapsa jaccbant; 

but further the resemblance strik- 
eth not. Our hair is luxuriant, 
though grey, our waist is small even 
as the eagle’s talon ; our cheek is 
pale, and our brain unhurt by wine. 
vVe are Anacreontic but seldom ; our 
taste is for raodester diluents ; even 
tea is right pleasant to us, ijud coffee 
(breakfast powder is a delicacy un- 
known to our palate) delighteth us 
as it did Kioii Long, of yore. We 
may write an ode to it yet. 

W e lay, then, sleeping and ungar- 
landed. A crowd of people sur- 
rounded us. Some dressed in fan- 
tastic habits, and some in those of 
our olden time,— all were people of 
another day — the period might be 
that of our own Elizabeth. In the 
centre of the group was an arbour 
of flowers, with a May-crown hung 
conspicuously above it. Underneath 
was wTitten For the greatest,* — 
We — (we mean the figure, our figure) 
awoke* Instantly numbers of claim- 
ants appeared, each asking tliut the 
crown might be awarded to himself. 
We felt it to be a delicate point. 

We must know something more of 
ye, masters,” we said. ^^Who are 
ye, for we know ye not? How!” 
said they all, at once, not know 
us ? then ^ by our sufferings bufyou 
shall/ Poor i^orant creature,” 
said a damsel of fifty-five. fShe was 
a spinster Who had arrivea at the 
then rare disdnetion of letters, and 
ungetwrously abused^ her . privilege 
by twistmg her mother’s tongue into 
Unes.of unamiable proportion.) N’im-' 
porte ! we pass her by, to consider’ 


the claimants of the humbler sex, (the 
males) — « * * r < 

Who art thou," we saad;^^ 

whose face bespeaketh riot, an^ 
whose glanoe an extravagant fire?.' 
Stand forth, and let us hear thy< 
verse. — Upon that, a gay bold man, •. 

Like a hot amourist with glowing eye, 

stood forward. He shouted dark and 
appalling words into our ear, — somes- 
very musical, and some of mighty 
sound. There was aa unhallowed^ 
charm about them all, however,— it* 
was of murder and hate, of commu-^ 
nions with the spirit of darkness that; 
he spoke for a time : — but then he 
turned him to a ‘gentler strain, and 
told of Helen and her Dardan love, 
in words such as none but poets ever 
spoke. 'Twas thus he ended— 

Sweet Helen ! make me immortal with a 
kiss. — * ‘ 

Oh* thou art fkirer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 
Brighter art thdii than flaming Jupiter, ; 
M’^hen he appeared to hapless Semele ; - * 
More lovely tl»an the monarch of the sky . 

In wanton Arethusa's azure arms, 

And none but thou shall be my paramour. , 

Arc you satisfied ? ” said Mar- 
low, whom we now knew. Well- 
pleasod, ‘ in truth,” we answered,: 
“ but let us hear thy brethren. In 
the mean time take thou thy station 
beneath yon branching oak ; we will 
hereafter consider thy- petition.'' We; 
said this witli an official air; there- 
was a spice of authority in our 
mouth, and we warmed into self- 
importance. 4 The dramatist care- 
lessly sauntered to hiS place. « 

And as he retired We marked a 
man with a pleasatit countenance, 
who had stood beside him. We beck- 
oned, and he ajmroached. He said 
(and said it smilingly and sotto voce); 
that he liad^ fallen in love with Gre-- 
cian fable, and that he bad adopted' 
two as his own. Here is Endymi- 
on," said be, ^ 

The very milsic of whose name has gone 
Into my. being ; « < 

and here is the contest of Apollo 
and Midas.”-T."'Oh ! we will hear* 
that by all means,” we replied; for* 
our ears' sakes we will decide' on' 
that, lest we on the sudden become*' 
changed, and as it were asinine.”-^ 
My name is Lyly^ the » poet said;* 
H We heed not thy iiame,‘*fnepi^^fv 
— Pardon tne,* but 1 
It O S 
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your perfec^bJBty opine"—* 

Ab ! thou 8traii|;e Euphiiht, la it 
thou?” we ana^Ored: hope 

thou li^aat none of those weeds ding- 
in® round this pretty exotic.” — 
** None,” he returned, it is as free 
as my jfelm.” ** It^is well, master 
Lyly^ itisveryweH. Proceed then, 
in God's n^e, and be pleasant and 
brief.”. He smiled, and« read the 
raudcal contest, in a clear and not 
ungentle vdce, and ^rou^ht dis- 
tinctly before our eyes the rival dei* 
ller, — the <dd wood-haunting god 
with hla shrill-toned reed^ and the 
bright lyrist 

as he played 

CFore Midaf) in die Phrygian shade, 

‘fyith Pan, and to the Sylvan lost* 

Observing, aa Lyly retired (he re- 
tired with a somewhat courtly step) 
a steady-looking square-faced man 
about forty, wiu a wreath round his 
head, we enquired what he could pos- 
jMywant. (Achart being in hishand, 
we had taken him for a geographer.) 
He walked towards ua with a mea- 
sured step, and said, that his mame 
was Drayton^ and that he had writ- 
ten the IwyoHiion.” We don't like 
for^fn titles to English books, mas- 
ter jDrayton,” we answered : Frty 
who or what isthis samePolyolbion 
I'he poet looked grave, and said that 
lie had turaea the Whole island 
into vetse.” Urn ! ” replied we, 
^ a fear^l transmutation, in truth ; 
but let us hear.” — He Iboked sted- 
faatly at his chart, and said, After 
haring gone entirely and particu- 
forly thjTou^ the several counties of 
Camhfidgt, Dorset, Devon, Wilt- 
shire, Sussex, Essex, Hampshire, 
Beihshve, Kent, Oxford, Middle- 
sex, Surrey”— pTo more, pry- 
tfiae, no more, master ;Drayton, or 
we perish,” we exclaimeu. " If thy 
poem be as foarful as thy catalogue — 
— Thou shalt^ hear,” he said, a 
passage from another, which touch- 
eth not much on topography. 1 
could have wished, in trutii„ that* 
this my great work— but aa you 
jlka$e* had a strong voice, buti 
W dry aoa ssmowiitit pMaitiic me^> 
thod of ssciting his verses : part of 
tham.Wbt pleasant however; we ra-^ 
thmhiad dm following stanza, which 
rmightotw ear; 

thi^ holds ebservsnee of the sua 
4MKrw^liet dMaMShlli the qui^ air, 


And OR the iit«i*)i nainitirhig base did ran, 
liWe the pleas'd hegren hot ihhNSt liveoy 
wue, 

Onie place sudirplsafure gently did prepare t 
The flovers my ameU, the Rood my taste 

And tho^uch^mfoiess hilled me to deep* 

When iha vtiicm,. ae U laemri m 
Triiimi^ mude iW)m tlm 
As riien the sovereign we emoarged see— < 
Enough ! ” (we interrupted 
him,) enough, master Drayton : 
God be w'ye— we wiH consider thy 
claims, presently, to the crown ; con- 
tent thee awhile besidle yon tree; 
there are two already whiting for 
our award.”— He walked directly to- 
wards the oak. 

And now come, forward, thou 
with thy cap in hand. Hast thou bared 
thy head ready for the bays'? I'faith 
but thou must first earn them, friend. 
Thy name ? ” — Decker” he an- 
swered mSdlr. We like thee. 
Decker, well,^' we answered, ^^yet 
not so well as — but let us hear thee ; 
and, in truth, now we bethink us, 
thou hast a cunning style> master 
Decker. Come, let us hear some- 
thing of Mattheo, and bid madam 
Bellafront be present to ii», and For- 
tunatus, and the rest.” — He recited 
with a rich voice, and among other 
things, the following lines. They are 
the recollections of a penitent harlot* 

—When in the street, 

A fai^ young modest damsel I did meet, 
She seem’d to all a dove when 1 passed by. 
And I to all a raven : every eye 
That followed her went ^wifii a bashful 
glance; 

At me each bold and jeering countenance 
Darted forth scorn : tq her as if she had 
been 

Some fower unvanquished would they all 
vail; 

’Gainst swoln rumour hoisted every 
sail : 

She crown’d with reverend praises pass’d 
by them, 

I, though vHh foee mask’d^ could not ’seapg 
the «Hem!’ 

There was much more ; but he at 
last^nded, and we bade him put on- 
his cap and wait for our awnyd-— 
He bowed gently ahd left the citele 
m silence^ 

A serious pkcid-feokmg man next 
offered hhkiaelf to Our notice, wlW 
cuSM himself P^ip Mdstiki^r* He* 
oj^ened his book quiet^, ahd^ alter 
tuHiing over two or three leaves, an 
if emij^rhtg what^he ShouM select/ 
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he teai a scaiefrom a ptafT. 

We. had looked for something argu- 
mentatitre or didaedc^ we own ; but 
to our surprise, he read us the cm- 
fession of a lover. With what an 
unnitiled tone did he recite thfs plea- 
aant passa^ Ih-«>The Prince of T aren to 
is idling Sie story of Ms eeriy pas* 
sion. 

Not &? itom whera my filler lives, a lady, 
A ne^iibouT by, blest with as great a beaaty 
As nature durst bestow without undoing. 
Dwelt, and most happily as I thought th^, 
And blest the house a thousand times she 
dwelt in. ' 

This b^uty, in the blossom of my youth. 
When my first fire knew no adulterate in- 
cense. 

Nor I no way to flatter but my fondness. 

In all the "bravery my friends could show 
me, 

In all the faith my innocence could give me. 
In the best language my true tongue could 
tcU me, 

And all the broken sighs my sick heart lend 
me, 

I sued, and served. liong did I love tills 
lady, 

.Long was my travail, long my trade to win 
her^ 

With all the duty of my soul I served her. 

We listened attentively, but felt a 
doubt about his claims. Wc will 
-consider — ” we said, and waved him 
towards the tree. 

At this moment, we heard a short 
cough, bespeaking impatiejice, and 
noted that it oaine from a portly- 
looking man, who stepped a little out 
of the circle. We did not call 
thee, friend,” we «aid ; but on catch- 
ing a closer glance, we knew him at 
once. Ha ! Ben, we had nigh for- 
gotten thee, indeed : Forgive us, for- 
give us, excellent Ben, and we will 
4j[uafr sack with thee another time, in 
u place where the chimes shall reach 
us not. Well ! we suppose we must 
hear one ef thy pleasant songs too : 
We had half disposed of the crown 
amongst yon claimants, and lo ! thou 
ai-t here to dispute it sturdily. Well, 
drink thy cup, and begin*’' Ben ^oa- 
son (for it was he) first read to us a 
acene from Volpone, and the keen 
humour shot sideways out uf his 
eyes, as he spoke ; then (leaving Ms 
tragedies) he proceeded at once to 
his songs, several of which O* Druik 
to me oallr,” and others) he sang 
with, a n^ow voice* This waa part 
of one of ibetm 


hm jf<e sssn a toy, 

Called Love, a UtUe boy, . 
AlmostnidE^t WaaU^ blind; ' 
Gruel now, aim then as kind ? 

If he be amoiigat ye, say ; 

He is Venus* runaway. , 

8he that win bat now discover 
'IVhere the winged wag doth hover, 
Shan to-ni^t receive a loss. 

How, dt where hersrif would wiiflbs^ / 
But, who brings him to hb mother, " 
Shan have that kiss and another. 

Thou art* wag,, Ben,” we sai^,; 
Cease now, for we recollect thy 
song, and know all that thou canst 
urge for thyself. Ben thcai approach- 
ed to shake hands with us ; but we 
(feeling some apprehension as to our 
^‘ing of shadowy texture) waved 
him off. He laughed, and walked 
towards the oak. 

I am ” — Be silent,” we inter- 
rupted the speaker, we will call 
thee by and by — ^thy name ?” JEd- 
^nund Spenser/* he repRed in a most 
melodious voice. Now, now, ho^^ 
lioured and laurellecl Spenser; we 
wiJl hear thee now — we pray lAee to 
begin ;^he crown, we foresee, is 
lost.” Oh ! not so, my ma^er,” 
said the poet There are many 
worthy ones here, who may weB 
compete with me.” We wish to 
listen to thy song, Spenser, begin, 
begin.” What shall it be?” he 
said, Let me recollect” 

A gentle shepherd, hem in Arcady, ' 

Of gentlest race that ever shepheid bore, 
About die grassy banks of Hsemony 
Pid keep his sheep, his little stock and store 
Full carefully he kept them day and night 
In fairest fields, and Astrophel he hi^u 

No, — that elegy doth not pro- 
ceed so well," 8^d he, I must try 
again — here is something from ano- 
ther : kindly ^isten ! but I know thou 
wilt, for it ^ in praise of * peetleiS' 
poesie.'- 

Know, deeds do die however nobly done. 
And thoughts of men do in themsrives de- 
cay, 

But wise words taught in numbers for io, 
run, 

Recorded by the 'musts, live for aye, 

Nor may irith storming dioivcrs be wash'd 
away; 

Nor bitter bseathing winds, nor hannftd 
Mast, s ' 

Nor age, nor envy shall them ever waste* 

#" • a * * # o 

But Fame ividi golden winm doth 
Above the reach, of luutoin decey^ 
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,And with braVe^lutxitM doth bdit the azure 

AdmirW of base bom men from far away; 
Then, whOao wW with virtuous deeds assay 
To mount to heaven, on Pegasus must ride, 
And withi sweet poet's v^e be glorified. 

After tbis^ he ^ave us a passage or 
two from his divine Faery Queen, 
and then, of his owii accard, leil the 
circle fot other pompetitors. 

’ — ^^Ha! who art thou who hast 
such a serious look and sober ? Thy 
suit of black is worn ; thou lookest 
starch and stiff, ami like a figure 
•carved for a tomb.” We said this 
in Av pleasant vein, and the statue 
answered, The clerk of Saint An- 
ili^ws”— Zooks, master Webater, 
is it thou ? give us thy hand— (ah ! 
we forget:) We regard thee as a 
pillar of the state literary ; but thou 
must get another to recite for thee : 
thy tones, accustomed to church so- 
lemnities, are doubtless nasal and 
'.prolonged. We have short time to 
listen, friend, so e'en give thy book 
to Raleigh here, and he shall lend 
thee his tourtly voice for once.” — 

Not so. Sir, I must be even mine 
own expounder, an please you,” he 
said. It doth not please us, Mas- 
ter Webster,” we replied, but as 
thou hast said it, and as we know 
thee to be staunch to thy resolutions, 
even have thy way, and proceed.” 
He accordingly began his voluntary. 
The book was the Duchess of Maliy. 
IJis voice, which was equal at first, 
trembled a. little, when he came to 
the following passage : well it might. 
A brother, who has murdered his 
sister, speaks: — 

^FcriU Cover her face : mine eyes dazzle : 
she died young. 

Bot, I think not so: her infelicity 
3cemed to have ycaiy too many. 

She and I were twirfe : 

And should 1 die this instant, 1 liad 
lived 

. . Hev time to a minute. 

'^Sit thee down, old man. Sit 
^wn, Johu Webster, 'till we hear 
"the rest,'* we said, 'when he had 
finished. 5^ Thou hast stouter claims 
thaii many thinks to lie considered a 
high and heart-rending poet. — The 
Iderk pf St Andrew's moved delibe- 
rately towards his place. 

how, who aire these” 
we, who step* forward with 
^ace ?' , Sic Satires Helense^ 
twill Stars like these, yet scarcely 


brighter, stately. Speak, "gentles, if 
ye can,, and tell lis what ye' are. If 
the inward shame hot the outward 
man, ye • are well worth healing : 
spealfifi ** Thou beg^n, Beatmont,* 
one raid, and accordingly the graver 
of the two opened a volume aim be- 
gan a masque. This was part' his 
recitation. 

Thou shalt st^nd 

Still as a rock, while I, to bless this feast, 
M^ill summon up, with my all charming 
rod, 

The nymphs of fountains, from whose 
watry locks 

(Hung with the dew of blessing and in- 
crease) 

The greedy rivers take their nourishment 
Ye nymphs, who bathing in your loved 
springs, 

Beheld these rivers in their infancy, 

And joy’d to see them, when their circled 
heads 

Refresh’d the air, and spread the ground 
with flowers ; 

Rise from your wells, and with your nimble 
feet 

Perform that office to this happy pair. 
Which in these plains you to Alpheus did, 
When pasftsing hence, thro’ many seas un- 
mix’d ' 

He gain’d the favour of his Arethuse I 
Enough ! we know ye both, and 
like ye,” we said. And now, 
Fletcher, will wc hear a few pleasant 
lines from thee.” Shall it be song 
or speech ? ” said he. Even as 
ou please, master dramatist, so it 
e quiet and soothing; — something 
between both,— or neither—whatever 
pleaseth thee, or thy fair muse,” we 
answered — Here is one that tasteth 
of wine,” he said ; — 

God Lyseus qvct young, 

Ever honoured, ever sung; 

Stained witli blood of lusty grapes, 

In a thousand lusty shai>c8, 

Dance upon the mazer’s brim, 

In the crimson liquor swim ; 

From thy plenteous hand divine 
I/et a river run with wine. 

God of youth, let this day here 
Enter neither care nor fear. 

" Thanks, Master Webster — 
FlStcher, we would have said, but 
the fatigued of justice have oppressed 
us somewhat,” we observed. Thou 
art tired, my Mastter,” said Fletcher: 

Lie down, then, for a short while, 
and 1 will try to send thee, for a space, 
into Elysium.”— We sighed — or ra- 
ther our phantasmasigH^, anddroop- 
ed its head like a languid poppy. This 
was Fletcher's charming song 
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Care-dunning sleep, thou easer of all woes, 
Brother to death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince : fall like a doud. 
In gentle show'rs ; give nothing that is loud, 
Ot painfhl to his dumbers ; easy, sweet, 
And as a purling stream, thou soil night, 
Pass by ms troubled senses ; sing Ids pain. 
Like hollow murmuring wind, or silver rain, 
Inin this princ^ gently, O gently slide. 

And kiss nim into slumbers like a bride ! 

As this song concluded, we our-^ 
selves even felt lulled, and, we be- 
lieve, reposed us awhile, or forgot 
ourselves. We were awakened, how- 
ever, by a noise near us, and turning 
round, noted a quick pleasant-eyed 
man, who uttered, with a silver voice, 
the following stanzas : he seemed re- 
citing tliem to himself. 

IjCt the bird of loudest lay. 

On the sole Arabian tree, 

Herald sad and trumpet be, 

To whose sound chaste wings away. 

But thou, shrinking harbinger, 

Foul pre-currer of the fiend, 

Augur of the fever’s end, 

To this troop come thou not near. 

From this session interdiejt 
Every fowl of tyrant wing. 

Save the eagle, feather’d king, 

Keep the obsequy so strict 

lict tlie priest in siuplice while, 

That defunctive music can, 

Be the death-divining swan, 
licst the requiem lack his right: — 

Whose verse is that ? ** we said, 
'Tis mine," he answered — Dost 
thou not know me, as well as these 
others? Th<?n must 1 try a merrier 
song — Hast thou heard this, master 
judge ? " 

(tabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together ; 

Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care : 

Youth like summer morn, 

Age like winter weather ; 

Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare* 

He stopped and smiled — Art thou 
informed yet ? " — Thou art a merry 
wag," we answered, and we like 
thee, at least : once more, let uf hear 
Hark, hark," he said. 
Dost thou not hear a storm ? " 

Thou god of this great va|t, rebuke these 
surges - 

.BHiich wash both heaven and hell ; and 
thou that hast 

Upon die winds command, bind them in 
brass, 

Having called them from the deep; ^ 


" Those lines are surely " — 'Tis 
said they are not mine," he replied 
and smiled ; but, hush ! — 

The seaman^s whistle 
Is as a whisper in the ears of death. 
Unheard. • 

" ButThaisahasdiedin child-birth^ 
and thou must hear her husband's 
sorrow, and his blessing on their 
child." 

Now, mild may be thy life, 
Fora more blusterous birth had never babe : 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions ! 

For thou’rt the ruddiest welcomed to tliia 
world, 

That e’er was pTince’s child. Happy 
what follows ! — 

Thou hast as chiding a nativity, 

AvS fire, air, water, earth, and heaven can 
make, 

To herald thee from the womb. — ‘ 

— Most wretched queen ! — 

A terrible child-birth hast thou had, my 
dear; 

No light^ no fire ; tlie unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly : nor have 1 time 
To give tliee hallow'd to thy grave, but 
straight 

Must cast thee, scarcely coffined in the ooze; 
Where, for a monument upon thy bones. 
And aye-remaining lamps, the belching 
whale. 

And humming water must oVrwhdm thy 
corpse, 

Lying with simple shells. 

Thou hast said enough. Oh, 
mighty poet ! — Where f/iou art, peer- 
less SHAKSPEARE,who olsc inavstrive 
with hope ? — For us, we dare not a- 
warda crown to thee. It is as though 
the fool of the fable should weigh 
the merits of the bright Apollo. It 
is thine without onr gift. Look at 
thy surrounding fellows, who bend 
them in reverence before thee. We 
too must bow our knee." He stooped 
to raise ns, but the touch, of his hand 
seetned like an electric shock, and 
we — awoke* 

And what is the meaning or end 
of the dream?" — Kind reader, if 
thou art pleased with our relation, or 
Tvith the poets whom we have cited, 
our end is answered ; it hath no bid- 
den purpose. We cover not our 
morals with allegory or fiction ; — 
tlierc is no concealed drug in the sugar 
which wc proffer to thee.. Our ob- 
ject was to please thee. Let us hope 
that we have not been writing alto- 
gether witliout success. 

• Theta. 
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The object of Mr.«Crabbe"s writ- 
ings seems to be^ to show what an 
uhpoetical world we live in : or ra* 
ther, perhaps, the very reverse of 
this conclusion might be drawn from 
them; for it might be said, that if 
this is poetry^ tbefe is nothing but 
poetry in the world. Our author's 
style ’’might Be cited as an answer 
to Audrey's inquiry^ Is poetry a 
ttUe^^iing?" |f &e most feigning 
poetry is the truest, Mr. Crabbe ia 
of all poets the least poetical. There 
are here no ornaments, no flights of 
fancy, no illusions of sentiment, no 
tinsel of words. His song is one sad 
reality, one unraised, unvaried note 
of unavailing woe. Literal fidelity 
serves hftn in the place qf invention ; 
he assumes importance by a number 
of petty details ; he rivets attention 
by being prolix. He not only deals 
in incessant matters of fact, but in 
matters of fact of the most familiar, 
the least animating, and most un- 
pleasant kind ; but he relies for the 
effect of novelty on the microscopic 
minuteness with which he dissects 
the most trivial objects— and^ fpr the 
ihtei^st he excites on the unshrinking 
determination with which he handles 
the most painful. His poetry has an 
official and professional air. He is 
called out to cases of difficult births, 
fractured limbs, or breaches of the 
j^ace; and makes out a parish regis- 
ter of accidents and offences. He 
takes the piost trite, the most gross 
and obvious, and revolting part of 
nature, for subject of nis elabo- 
rate descnptlons ; but it is nature 
still, andNature is a great and mighty 
goddess. ** Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians." It is well for the reve- 
rcitd author that it is so. Individuality 
is, in his the0ry> the only definition 
of pcietiy. Ifl^atever is, he hitches 
into rhyth^. "Vfhoever makes an 
"etact of any thing cm the>ar,th 

bdpw« liowever informed or insigni- 
ficatit; according to Mm, must suc- 
hi^^and he nae sbeoeed^. Mr. 
<3m1>be b ode of the most popular and 
of oxit living writers. . That 
io, cah be aCebupt^ fqr op no 
ptlier principle* thitn tha utrppg ties 


that bidd us to the world about ps, 
and our involuntary yearnings after 
whatever in any manner powerfully 
and directly reminds us of it. His 
Muse is not one of the daughters of 
Memory, but the old toothless mturtn 
bling dame herself, doling out the 
gossip and scandal of the neighbour.* 
ho6d, recounting, totidepi v^rhis (rt 
Uteris^ what happens in every place 
in the kingdom every hour^iiv the 
year, and fastening always on tha 
worst as the most palatable morsels* 
But she is a circumstantial old lady, 
communicative, scrupulous, leaving 
nothing to the imagination, halting 
on the smallest grievances, a viUage 
oracle and critic, most veritable, most 
identical, bringing us acquainted 
with persons and things just as they 
happened, and giving us a locM 
interest in all she knows and tells. 
The springs of Helicon are, i\\ gene.* 
ral, supposed to be a living stream, 
bui)bling and sparkling, and making 
sweet music as it flows; but Mr. 
Crabbers fountain of the Muses, is a 
stagnant pool, dull, motionless, choked 
up with weeds and corruption ; 4 re- 
flects no light from heaven, it emits 
no chcerfiu sound : — his Pegasus bas 
not floating 'wings, but feet, cloven 
feet that scorn the low ground they 
tread upon ; — ^no flowers of love, of 
hope, or joy spring here, or they bloom 
only to wither in a inoment oim 
poet's verse does not put ^ spirit of 
youth in every thing, but, a spirit of 
fear, despondency, and decay ; it is 
not an electric spark to kindle and 
expand, but like, the torpedo-, 
touch to deaden and contract : it lends 
no rainbow tints to fa^cy, it aids no 
soothing feelings in the heart, it glad- 
dens np^ prospect, it stirs qo wish ; 
in its view tlie current of life runs 
slow, dull, cold, dispirited, ha^f- 
dnderground^ muddy and clogged 
witli ml creeping things, The 
is one vast infirmary^ the hill of Par-t 
nassus is a peiiitentlai 7 ; to reiid Mm 
is a penance ; yet we read op ! . Mr, 
Crabbe is a :frdter. Kb 

contrives to turn disease tb com** 
modities,^* and makea a virtue of ne- 
cet^ity.i He puts ua but m eooceit 
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wUb worl^j wliich perhaps a.«e« 
v£re divine should dn ; yet doos not^ 
AB a charitable . divkiye oughts point to 
another. Jiis morbid feelings droop 
and cling to the earth ; grove^ where 
they should soar ; and throw> dead 
we^t on every aspiration of the 
soul after the good or beautiful. By 
degrees^ we submit and are recon., 
ciled to our fate^ like patients to a 
physician, or prisoners in the con- 
demned cell, we can only explain this 
by saying, as we said before^ that Mr. 
Crabbe gives us (me part of nature, 
the mean, the little, the di^gustin^, 
the distressing; that he does this 
thoroughly, with the hand of a mas- 
ter ; and we forgive all the rest ! — 
Mr. Crabbe’s first poems were pub- 
lished so long ago as the year 1782, 
and received the approbation of Dr. 
Johits<)n only a little before he died. 
This was a testimony from an enemy, 
Ibr Dr. Johnson was not an admirer 
of the simple in style, or minute in 
description. Still ne was an acute, 
strong-minded man, and could see 
truth, when it was presented to him, 
even through the mist of his preju- 
dices and his theories. There was 
something in Mr. Crabbe's intricate 
points that did not, after all, so ill 
accord with the Doctor’s purblind 
vision ; and he knew quite enough of 
the petty ills of life to judge of the 
merit of our poet's descriptions, 
though he himself chose to sliu them 
over in high-sounding dogmas or 
general invectives. Mr. Crabbe’s 
earliest poem of the Village was re- 
commended to the notice of Dr. Jphn- 
Son by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; tfind we 
cannot help thinking that a mste for 
that sort of poetry, which leans for 
support on the truth and fidelity of its 
imitations of nature, began to dis- 
play itself much about the time, and, 
in a ijood measure, in consequence pf 
the direction of the public taste to the 
subject of painthig. Book-learning, 
the accumulation of wordy common- 
places, the gaudy pretensions of 
poetical diction,, had enfeebled and 
perverted our eye for nature; the 
study' of the fine ^s, which came 
into fashion about forty years ago, 
pnd was then first considered as a 
pbiite accomplishment, would tend 
irnperceptibly to restore it. Painting 
is essentially an imitative art; u 
cannot ^brist for a moment on empty 
generaliUes: the critic,^ therefore. 


who has been used to this sort of 
substantial entertdnment, would be 
disposed to i^ad poetry with the 
eye of a connoisseur, would be Httle 
captivated with smooth, polidbdd, 
unmeaning periods, and would.tnm 
with double eaj^mess and relishto the 
force and precision of individual de- 
tails, transferred as it were to thepagO 
from the canvas. Thus an admirer 
of Teniers or Hobbima might think 
little of the pastoral sketches of Pmie 
or Goldsmith : even Thomson 
scribes not so much the naked object 
as what he sees in his mind’s eye, 
surrounded and glowing with the 
mild, bland, genial vapours of hia 
brain but the adept in Dutch in- 
teriors, hovels, and pig-styes must 
find in such a writer as .Crabbe 
a man after his own heart. He is 
the very thing itself; he paints in 
words, instead of colours : that’s all 
the diiference. As Mr. Crabbe is 
nojt a paiiitbr, only because he does 
not use a brush and colours, so lie 
is for the most part a poet, only be- 
cause he writes in lines of ten sylla- 
bles. Ail the rest might be found in 
a newspaper, an old magazine, or 
a county-register. Our author is 
himself a little jealous of the prudish ' 
fidelity of his homelv Muse, and 
tries to justify himself by precedents. 
He brings, as a parallel instance of 
merely literal description. Pope's 
lines on the gay Duke of Bucking- 
ham, beginning, " In the worst inn's 
worst room see Villiers lies !” But 
surely nothing can be more dissimi- 
lar. Pope describes what is striking, 
Crabbe would have described merely 
what was there. The objects in 
Pope stand out to the fancy from 
the mixture of the mean with die 
gaudy, from the contrast of the scene 
and the character. There is an ap- 
peal to the imagination ; you see what 
IS passing from a poetical point of 
view. In Crabbe there is no foil, 
no contrast, no impulse given to the 
mind. It is all on a level and of a 
piece. In fact, there is so little con.; 
iiection between the subject-matter 
of Mr. Crabbe’s lines, and the omar 
ment of rhyme which is tacked to 
them, that many of his verses read like 
serious burlesque, and the parodies, 
which have been m^de upon them 
are hardly so quaint as the or^alt. 

IMx* Crabbers great fault is eer- 
that hb is a sickly, a quemlpus^ 
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'poet He sings ' ^e 
countiy^ aud ne^ sin^ it in a pitiful 
tone* He chooses tojs subject only 
to take the charm out of it> and to 
dispel the Ulusion^ the gkry^ and the 
dream; which had hpver^ over it 
in golden verse from Theocxitus to 
Cowper. He sets out with pro- 
fessing to overturn the thepry which 
bad Imllowed a shepherd's life^ and 
made the names of grove and valley 
music in our ears, to give us truth 
in its stead ; but why not lay aside 
the fool's cap and bells at once, why 
not insist on the unwelcome reality 
in pls|n prose? If our author is a 
poet, why trouble himself with sta- 
tistics? If he is a statistic writer, why 
set his ill news to harsh and grating 
verse ? The philosopher in painting 
the dark, side of human nature may 
have reason on his side, and a moral 
lesson or a remedy in view. The 
tragic poe4 who shows the s«*\d vi- 
cissitucies of thitigs, and*' the disap- 
pointments of the passions, at least 
strengthens our yearnings after ima- 
ginary good, and Lends wings to our 
de^dres, by which we, at one 
bound, high overleap all bound" of 
actual suffering. But Mr. Orabbe 
docs neither. He gives us disco- 
loured paintings of thitigs— helpless, 
repining, unprofitable, miodifying 
distress. He is not a philosopher, 
but a sophist, and a misanthrope in 
verse ; a namby-pamby Mandeville, a 
Malthus turned metrical romancer. 
He professes historical fidelity ; but 
liis vein is not dramatic : he doCs not 
give us the pros and cons of that ver- 
satile gipsey. Nature. He does not 
indulge his fancy or sympathise with 
ns, or tell us how the poor feel ; but 
how he should feel in their situation, 
which we do not want to know. He 
dees not weave the web of their lives 
of a mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether, but clothes them all in the 
same overseer's dingy linsey-woolsey, 
or tinges them with a green and yel- 
low melancholy. He blocks out all 
possibility of good, cancels the hope, 
or e\’’en the wish for it, as a weak- 
ness; check-mates Tityrus and Virgil 
at the game of pastoral cross-purposes, 
disables all his adversary's white 
]ueceS| attd leaves none hut black 
ones on tlie board. The situation 
of a co\intry clergyman is not neces- 
sarily favourable to the cultivation 
of th^eMuae* He is set down, ^ per- 
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heps, as he thiuks,^itt aumaQ curacy 
for lifo, and be taless ms revkvge by 
imprisoning the readei/s ima^nation 
in luckless verse. Shut out from social 
converse, from learned collejres^ and 
halls, where he passed his youth, he has 
no cordial fdlow-feeling with fibe un- 
lettered manners of the Vitiate or the 
Borongki and he describes ms neigh- 
bours as more uncomfortable and 
discontented than himself. All this 
while he dedicates successive vo- 
lumes to rising generations of noble 
patrons; and while he desolates a line 
of coast with sterile, blighting lines, 
the only leaf of his books where ho- 
nour, beauty, worth, or pleasure 
bloom, is that inscribed to the Rut- 
land family ! But enough of this ; 
and to our task of quotation. The 
poem of the Village sets off nearly as 
follows : 

No ; cast by Fortune on a frowning coa.st, 
Wliich neither groves nor hi^py valleya 
boast ; ; 

AFIicrc other cares than those the Muse re- 
lates, 

And other sh^herds dwell with other mates ; 
By such examples taught, 1 jmint the cot, 
As truth will paint it, and as bards will not : 
Nor you, ye poor, of letter’d scorn com- 
plain, 

To you the smoothest song is smooth in 
vain ; 

O’crcome by labour and bow’d down by 
time, 

Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme ? 
Can poets i^othc.you, when you pine for 
bread. 

By winding myrtles round your min’d shed ? 
Can their light tales your weighty griefs 
o’erpower, 

Or glad witli airy mirth the toilsome hour ? 

This plea, wc would remark by 
the way, is more plausible than sa- 
tisfactory. By associating pleasing 
ideas with the poor, we incline the 
rich to extend their good offices to 
them. The cottage twined round 
with real myrtles, or with the poet’s 
wreath, will invite the hand of kindly 
assistance sooner than Mr. Crabbers 
naked ruin'd shed;" for though 
unusual, unexpected distress excites 
compassion, that which is uniform 
and remediless produces nothing but 
disj^jst and indiffererice. Repulsive 
obiecta (or those which are painted 
so) do not conciliate afifection, or 
soiten tlie heart. 

Lo^! where the heath, with withering brake 
. . . grown o’er. 


AM^ore^Crabbe* 
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Xii^di die l^t tnrf thet'wshnrthe neS^- 
' bearing poor:. 

From thence a kngth of burning sand 19- 
peaw, 

Where the thin harvest waves its withered 
ears ; 

Hank weeds^ that eveiy art'and care defy^ 
Reign o'er the land and rob the blighted rye: 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar. 
And to tlie ragged infant threaten war ; * 
There poppies nodding mock the hope of 
toil; 

There the blue bugloss paints the sterile 
soil; 

Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 
The slimy ma^ow waves her silky leaf ; 
O'er the young shoot the charlock throws a 
shade, 

And clasping tares cling round the sickly 
blade ; 

With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 
And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 
So looks the nymph whom wretched arts 
adorn. 

Betrayed by man, then left for man to 
scorn ; 

Whose cheek in vain assumes the mimic 
rose, 

While her sad eyes the troubled breast dis- 
close; 

Whose outward splendour* is but folly's 
dress, 

Exposing most, when most it gilds distress. 

This is a specimen of Mr. Crabbe's 
taste in landscape-painting, of the 
power, the accuracy, and the hard- 
ness of his pencil. If this were 
merely a spot upon the canvas, which 
might act as a foil to more luxuriant 
and happier scenes, it wftuld be well. 
But our valetudinarian travels from 
Dan to Beersheba, and cries it is all 
barren." Or if he lights in a fa- 
vouring hour " on some more favour- 
ed spot, where plenty smiles around. 


he then turns his hand te his hriman 
rigtires, and the balance of the ac- 
count is still very mUch against Pro- 
vidence, and the blessings of- the 
English Constitution. Let us see.— 

But these are scenes where Nature's nig- 
gard hand 

Gave a spare portion to the famish'd land : 
Hers is die fault, if here inanl^d com- 
plain 

Of fruitless toil and labour spent in vain ; 
But yet in other scenes more fair in riew, 
M^iere plenty smiles— alas ! she smiles for 
few — 

And those who taste not, yet behold her 
store, 

Are 88 the slaves that dig the golden ore, 
The wealth around them makes them 
doubly poor. 

Or will you deem them amply paid in 
health, 

Labour's fair child, that languishes with 
wealth ? 

Go then ! and see them rising with the sun, 
Through a long course of daily toil to run ; 
See them beneath thedog-star's raring heat, -f 
M^hen the knees tremble and me temples 
beat; 

Behold them, leaning on their scythes, look 
o'er 

The labour past, and toils to come explore; 
See them alternate suns and showers engage. 
And hoard up aches and anguish for their 
age; 

Through fens and marshy moors their steps 
, pursue, 

When their warm pores imbibe the evening 
dew, 

Then own that labour may as fatal be 
To these thy slaves, as thific excess to thee. 

Grant all this to be true ; nay, let 
it be told, but not told in mincing 
poetry," Next comes the Work- 
house, and this, it must be owned. 


♦ This is a pleasing line ; because the unconsciousness to the mischief in the child » 
a playful relief to the mind, and the picturesqueness of the imagery gives it double point 
and naivete, 

-f This seems almost a parody on the lines in Shakspearc. 

Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who wim a body fill'd and vacant mind, 

Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distressful bread ; 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell ; 

But like a lackey, from the riee to set, 

Sweats in the ^e of Phosbus, and all niglit 
Sleeps in Elysium ; next day, after dawn, 

Doth rise ani help Hyperion to his horse ; 

And follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labour to his grave ; 

And, but for ceremony, such a wret^, 

Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep, 

' Hath the forehand and vanta^te of a king. itenry 

Who shall decide^ Where twdeuch autliorities disagree ! ^ 
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is a master-picte of descirqj^oti^ awd 
tbe oUmax of «iie author’d inrated 
system of rural optimbni. 

Thus groim die Old, dll by dnease c^yirest, 
They taste n iinal woe, and then they rest 
Theirs is ]roii house thaHiolds the parish 
poor, 

Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken 
door; , 

There, where the putrid vapours, naggmg, 
play. 

And the dull wheel hums dcdeful through 
the day ; — 

There diUdrcn dwell who know no parents* 
care; 

Parents* who know no children's love, 
ffhell there 1 

Heart-broken Matrons on their joyless bed, 
Forsaken wives and mothers never wed ; 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears. 

And crij^led Age witli more than diild- 
hoiod fears ; 

The lame, the blind, and, fiir the happiest 
they ! 

The moping Mot and the Madman gay. 
Here too the sick their final daim receive, 
lleK brought, amid tlie scenes of grief, to 
grieve, 

Where the loud groans from some sad 
' chamber flow. 

Mix’d with die clamours of the crowd be- 
low; 

Here sonrowing, they each kindred sorrow 
scan, 

And the cold charities of man to man ; 
AVhose laws indeed for ruin’d age provide. 
And strong compulsion plucks me serap 
from pride ; 

But still that scrap is bought with many a 
righ, 

An4 pride embitters what it can’t deny. 

» • * » • * r V 

Sudi is that room which one rude beam 
divides. 

And naked rafters form the sloping sides ; 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch 
are seen, 

And lath and mud are all that lie between; 
iSave one dull pane that, coarsely patch’d, 
gives way 

To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day; 
|lere on a matted flock, with dust o’er- 
spread, 

Orhe drooping wretch vedinea his languid 
h(^; 

For him no hand the cordial fcup applies. 
Or wipes die tear that stagnates In his 

No friends 8<^ discourse bis pain be- 
gufle. 

And promise hope till sickness wears a 
I smileu 

a a e e a w 


Newme tigm tfaeiiddbBay iMba exphne,' 
liCSB gloomy now; the bitief boor Is o’er, 
The Man m many aoitowssi|dw^rcnQreM 
^ yond^ hill, behold how sad^ slow 
The bier moves windug from tae vale be- 
low; 

There Ue the hi^py Dead, ftom trouble 
ftee, 

And the gi^ pnys die frugal fre % 
No more, O Heath 1 thy victim starts to 
liear 

Churchwarden stem, or kingly Overseer; 
No more the farmer daims his humble bow. 
Thou art his lord, the best of tyrants thou t 

Now to the church behold the Mourners 
come, 

Sedatdy torpid and devoutly dumb i 
The village-children now their games sus* 
pend. 

To see tlie bier that bears their ancient 
friend : 

For he was one in all thdr idle sport. 

And like a monarch rul’d their little cqtUfH 
The pliant bow he form’d, the flying bifll, ^ 
The bat, the wicket were hh labours all : ^ 
Him vow they jolloro to his gravi, and 
xtand 

Silent and md^ and gazings hand in hand; 
MTiile bending low, their eager eyvs ex- 
plore ^ 

The minted rdics of the parish-poor ; 

The bfJl tolls late, the moping owl flies 
round. 

Fear marks the flight and magnifies the 
sound; 

The busy priest, detain’d by weightier care, 
Defeis his duty till the day of prayer ; 

And waiting long, the crowd retire dis- 
trest, 

To tliink a poor man’s bones should lie 
unblcst. 

To put our ta«te in poetry, and the 
fairness of our opinion of Mr. Crabbers 
in particular, to the test at once, we 
will confess, that we think the tWo 
lines we have marked in italics. 

Him now they follow to his grave, and 
stand I 

Silent and sad, and gazing, hand in hand^ 

worth nearly all the rest of his verses 
put together, and an unanswerable 
condemnation of their general ten- 
dency and spirit. It is images, such 
as these, that the polished mirror of 
the poet's mind ought chiefly to con- 
vey ; riiat cast their soothing, start- 
ling reflection over the lengui of hu- 
man life, and grace wilh their amia- 
ble innocence its closing scenes; while 
its less alluring and more sombre 
tints sink in, and are lost in an ab« 


* And the motmo unsettles a itmtmmWoritwiHht 
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sorbent noimd of unrelieved prose- 
Poetry Mould be the htfndtttaid of 
the iiit8j[fh|iUon^ and^ the ibstca*- 
riuWe’oF prepare and beauty: M**- 
Crabbers MU3e is a determiaed ene- 
my to the imagination, and a spy on 
natu;:e* 

Before we proceed, we shall just 
mark a few of those quaintnesses of 
eapression, by which our descriptive 
poet has endeavoured to vary his 
style from common prose, and so far 
has succeeded. Speaking of Quarle 
he says, — 

Of ftetmit Quatle we read, in island rare, 
Par fropi mankind and seeming far from 
care ; 

Shffe from want, and sound in every 
limb ; 

Yes ! there was he, and there was care 
witli him. 



ire no wheels for either wool or flax, 
But padks of cards — made up of sundry 
packs. 

Fresh were his features, his attire was new; 
Clean was his linen, and his jacket blue : 
Of finest his trowsers, tight and trim, 
BnishM the large buckle at me silver rim. 

To compare small things with 
great, this last touch of minute de- 
scription is not unlike that in The- 
seus's description of his hounds, — 

Witlr ears that sweep away the morning 
dew. 

Alas ! your reverence, wantorf thoughts, I 
grant, 

'Were once my motdve, now the tlioughts of 
want. 

Women like me, as clucks in a decoy. 
Swim down a stream, and seem to swim in 
joy. 

But from the day, diat fatal day she s])fed 
The pride of Daniel, Daniel was her pride. 

As an instance of the curwsa felki^ 
tas in descriptive allusion f among 
many others) take the foHowitig. 
Our author, referring to the ^ names 
of the ^nteeler cotiples, written in 
the parish-register, thus inoi’als" 
on the ckcumstajice : — 

How fair these names, how much unlike 
they look ^ 

To all the blurrM subscriptions in my 
book! 

The bridegroom^ letters stand in row 
above, 

Tapering yet stout, like pine-trees in his 
grove; 


While free and ine ^ihe bride’s impeae 
* 

A# light and stodar as her> Jessnaiiifia 
grow. — 

Mark now in what confusion stoop or stand 
The crooked scrawls of many a dowzuaiv 
hand: 

Now out, now In, they droop, they 
they rise, 

Ijikc raw recruits drawn forth for exercise. 
Much have I tried to guide the fist along, 
But still the blunderers placed thdir blot- 
tings wrong r 

Behold these marks uncouth I how strange 
that men. 

Who guide the plough, should fell to guide 
the pen ! 

For half a mile, the furrows even lie ; 

For half an inch the letters stand awry ! 

The Jubrar^ and the Newsfaper^m 
the same volume, are heavy and 
common-place. Mr. Crabbe merely 
sermonises in his didactic poetry 
He must pierce below the surface 
to get at his genuine vein. Ue is> 
properly himself only in the petty 
and the painful. The^ Birth ^vf 
Flattery is a homely, incondite lay. 
The writer is no more like Spenser 
than he is like Pope. The ballad of 
Sir Eustace Grey is a production of 
great power and genius. The poet, 
in treating of the wanderings of a 
maniac, has given a loose to his con- 
ception of imaginary and preterna- 
tural evils. But they are of a sort 
that 'chill, rather than melt the mind; 
they repel instead of haunting it. 
They might be said to be square, 
portable horrors, physical, external^- 
not shadowy, not malleable ; they no 
not arise out of any passion in the 
mind of the sufferer, nor touch the 
reader with involuntary sympathy. 
Beds of ice, seas of frre, shaking 
bogs, and fields of snow, are dis- 
agreeable matters of fact; and though 
their contact has a powerfid effect 
on the senses, we soon shake them 
off in fancy. Let any one compare 
this fictitious legend with the un- 
adorned, unvarnished tale of Peter 
Grimes, and he will see in what Mr* 
Crabbe's characteristic strength lies. 
He is a most potent copyist of actu- 
al nature, though not otherwise a 

f reat poet. In the case of Sir 
lustace, he cannot conjure up airy 
phantoms from a disordered imagi- 
nation : but he makes honest Pieter, 
the fisherman of the Borou^, see 
visions in the mud where ne had 
drowned his 'prentice • boys, that are 
4 
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af . ^liastly and : bewitchii^. as an^ 
mermaid. We cannot resist giving 
the scei^e of this striking Storys, whien 
is in our author's exclusive manner. 

Within that circle none durst walh 
but he.” » 

Thus by hhnself compdPd to live each 
day, 

To wait for certain hours the tide's delay ; 
At the same times the same d^U views to 
see, 

The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted 
tree ; 

The water only when the tides were high. 
When loW) the mud half<>coverM and half- 
dry; . 

The sun-burnt tar that blisters on the 
planks, 

And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks ; 
Heaps of entangled weeds that slowly float, 
As me tide rolls by the impeded boat. 
When tides were neap, and in the sultry 
day. 

Through the tall bounding mud-banks 
made their way. 

Which on each side rose swelling, and be- 
low 

Tlfe dark warm flood ran silently and slow ; 
There anchoring, Peter chose from man to 
hide. 

There hang his head, and view tlie lazy 
tide 

In its hot slimy channel slowly glide ; 
W^hcre the small ceLs that left the deeper 
way 

For the warm shore, within the shallows 
play; 

Where gaping muscles, left upon the hmd. 
Slope their slow passage to the fallen 
flood ; — 

Here dull and liopeless he'd lie down and 
f, trace 

How sidelong crabs had scrawl'd their 
crooked race ; 

Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 
Of fishing gull or clanging golden^cyc ; 
What time the sea-birds to tlie marsh 
would come, 

And the loud bittern, from the bull-rush 
home. 

Gave from the salt-ditch side tlie bellowing 
boom: 


He nursed the Mingii thest dull «cene», 
produce^ . , >' 

And lov'd $0 st^l^do the opcanjng i^uice$ 
Where the sm^ sUeam, hi nar- 

row bound, 

XUnwith a dull, unvaried, sadd’ning sound ; 
^Vhere all, presented to the eye or ear, 
Oppress'd the soul with misery, grief, and 
fear. 

This is an exact fac-simile of some 
of the most unlovely parts of the 
creation. Indeed the whole of Mr. 
Crabbe's Borough^ from which the 
abovejjassagc is taken^ is done so to 
the life, that it seems almost like 
some sea-monster, crawled out of the 
neighbouring slime, and harbouring 
a breed of strange vermin, with a 
strong local scent of tar and bulge* 
water. — Mr. Crabbe’s Tales are 
more readable than his Poems. But 
in proportion as their interest in- 
creases, they become more oppre^ye. 
They turn, one and all, upon the. 
same sort of teazing, helpless, me- 
chanical, unimaginative distress ; — 
and though it is not easy to lay them 
down, you never wish to take them 
up again. Still in this way they are 
highly iiTiisfied, striking, and original 
portraits, — worked out with an eye to 
nature, and an intimate knowledge of 
the small and intricate folds of the 
human heart. Some of the best are 
the Confidant, the story of Silly 
Shore, the Young Poet, the Painter; — 
the episode of Phoebe Dawson in the 
Village is <pie of the most tender and 
pensive; and the character of the 
meihodist parson, who persecutes the 
sailor’s widow with his godly, selfish 
love, is one of the most profound. 
In a word, if Mr. Crabbe’s writings 
do not add greatly to the store of 
entertaining and delightful fiction, 
yet they will remain as a thorn in 
the side of poetry," perhaps for a 
century to come. 


A BRIEF MEMOIR OF WILLIAM MEYRICK, WITH SOME OF 
HIS POEMS. 


WiLLiAic M^yktck was born at 
Birmiu^am, about the year 17T0, 
and was, for some time nouse apo* 
tbedu*y at the Dispensary there. 
Bqqu after quitting that situation, he 
established himself as a surgeon in 
the village of West Bromwich, Staf* 
fordshire. 


Here he wrote and publislied a 
Novel, or, as he calls it, a Miscel- 
laneous History, in 4hree volumes, 
entitled Wanley Penson, or the Me- 
lancholy Man.” The narrative is 
occasionally interspersed with poeti- 
cal pieces, some of which have con- 
siderable merii. The philosophy of 
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the following verses forcibly applies * row/ in language to twhU^h the mind 
in censure of those ' writers/ who would naCuraHjT resort^ only hi sea^ 
adect to exhibit the emotions of sor- sons of unembaAassed tranquillity. 

From the ’sad soul, immur'd in griefs deep gloom. 

No thou|fht escapes to gather rhetoric's flowers. 

Nor yields its cumber'd habitation room, ' 

For art's trim feats, or fancy's sportive powers. 

No ! not the wretch' outstretch’d upon the rack. 

Suffers the fleet idea less to roam, » ^ 
t When every straiten'd life-string holas it back. 

And pain confines it to its own sad home. 

During his residence at West Jamaica, about the middle of July, 
Bromwich, Meyrick also composed 1800. Soon afterwards he affection- 
and published the Family Herhal, ately informed his family, that his 
which, not long since, passed through gains on the voyage had been so 
u fresh*edition ; and had nearly pre- considerable, as to remove every pe- 
pared for the press a Tour through ctmiary difficulty, and that he should 
Wjdes, with many beautiful views re-imbark for England about the 
by a neighbouring artist. Before 1st of September; when the Alex-* 
his labours were completed, how- ander would have completed her 
ever, fortune’s frownful interruptions homeward cargo. When the ship 
indicated, that medicine and the sailed at the appointed time, Meyrick 
muses had not effectually co-operated was unaccountably absent from her- 
hi the attainment of her favour. Ills trunks reached his family, with 

From the cause just alluded to, the the jounuil of his voyage, much mi\- 
subject of this Memoir engaged as tilated, from which the subjoined 
surgeon of a slave ship, which sailed IWms are extracted. Meyrick him- 
from Liverpool, October 1788. After self has never since been heai-d of; 
the usual traffic on the coast of the most active inquiries have failed 
Africa, the vessel, with a valuable to ascertain iiis fate, 
cargo of slaves, arrived at Kingston, 

WRITTISN ON ARUIVINO AT MADEIRA. 

See at length indulgent gales 
Gently till our swelling sails, 

, iSwiftly through the foamy sea, 

JShoots our vessel gallantly, 

Htill approaching, as she Hies, 

W'^ainier suns and brighter skies. 

>V’ inter, on my native plains, 

Kobeci in clouds and tempests reigns ; 

FaniiM by Zephyr’s gentle \ving. 

Here I breathe the balmy spring; 

Yet, fair Isle, thy lovely shades. 

Flowery groves, and tranquil glades ; 

Nor you mountain's pride the vine. 

Parent of delicious wine. 

Mantling o’er its craggy side. 

Here shall tempt me to abide ; 

Still my native plains are de?jr. 

All my joys still centre there, 

COMPOSED DURtKG A STORM. 

Loud howls the wind, the foaming billows dash. 

The midnight torrents round me wild descend ; 

The thunder polls, the livid lightiiings flash : 
llelcrttless elements ! why thus contend ? 

. Galm and serene amid yon dread uproar 
The buoyant vessel's lofty deck I tread, 

And pleased that those I love are safe on shore. 

Heed not llie tempest burstipgo'er my head. 
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TKe Old md 4ke 

He ttet directs the stom supports my mtnd, 

W)m deagere Hse, kr Hkvf isloim YVk trust. 
Whstse^^hls Tit etrire be t0i^S, 

And though 1 perish^ own that is 

But still whispers he'll my mfeawtri prove, ' 

And bring^ncw back to those I fondly fote. 

TO A BIKD HOTERIXO ROVXD OUR SHIP AT NZaHT*FALL. 

Poor wanderer, whither art thou going ? 

The rain deShends^ the wind is blowing. 

The sea runs high; 

Thy pinions droop> thy strength is gone. 

The long dark night is hastening on. 

And ah ! no friendly land is nigh* 

Here then till morning's dawn repose. 

Thy little wants make known : 

If cold and wet^ I'll warm atid dry thee. 

If huncry, needftil food supply thee ; 

And while I sooth thy number'd woes. 

Strive to ibrget my own. 

Perhaps thy mate and helpless young. 

With grief opprest. 

Sit brooding in their little nest, 

No more enliven'd by thy song: 

If so, their hopeless lot I'll mourn. 

For ah ! to them thou never canst return. 

Instinct will not direct thee to retrace 
The vast, immeasurable space : 

In part, our lot's alike severe. 

But thus it differs; thou canst ne'er return. 

While I may roam 
Far as old Ocean's waters roll. 

Beneath the sultry eauinoctial — burn. 

Or freeze beneath the pole ; 

And yet to all thfit 1 hold dear 
Get safely home. 

Wes/ Bromwich* W. R. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER. 


My reading has been lamentably 
desultory and imraothodical. Odd, 
out of the way, old English plays, 
and treatises, have supplied me with 
most of my notions, and ways of 
feeling. In every thing that relates 
to science, lam a whole Encyclopedia 
behind the rest of the world. 1 
should have scarcely cut a figure 
among the firanklins, or county gen- 
tlemen, in king John's days. 1 know 
less geonapby than a jchool-boy of 
six weeks* stimdSng. To me a map 
of old Ortelius is as authentic as 
^torowsmlth. I do not know where- 
Africa merges into Asia; 
Imther Ethiopia Ue in one or other 
m tkose great divi^ons; nor can 
form the remotest conjecture of the 
position of New Sooth Wales, or Van 


Bieman's Land. Yet do I hold a 
correspondence with a very dear 
friend in the first-named of these 
two Terr© Incognit©. I have no 
astronomy. I do not know where to 
look for the Bear, or Charles's Wain; 
the place of any star ; or the name 
of any of them at sight. I guess at 
Venus only by hCr brightness— and 
if the sun on some portentous morn 
were to make his first appearance 
in the West, I verily believe, that, 
while all the world were gasping in 
apprehension about ine,lalone should 
stand unterrified, jfrom sheer incu- 
riosity and want of observation. Of 
history and chronology I possess 
some vague points, su^ as one can- 
not hdip picking up in the emnrse of 
miscellaneous study ; but 1 never de- 
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llb^rately sat down to a ohronicle^ were the lH>le passengers^ ho haturally 
crcn of my own country. I have enough addressed his conversation 
mofft dirt! apprehensions of the foOr to me ; and we discussed the mei^ 
great monarchies; and ^ sometimes of the fare^ the dtfility and punis 
the Assyrian, sometimes the Persian, tuality of the driver; the citcum- 
floats as Jirst in ray fancy. I make stance of an opposition coach having 
the widest conjectures concerning been lately set up, with the proba- 
E^pt, and her shepherd kings. My bilities of its success— to all which I 
friend M., with great pains-taking, was enabhe^ to return pretty satis- 
got me to think I understood tlie first factory answers, having been drilled 
proposition in Euclid, hut ffave me into this kind of etiquette by some 
over in despaii* at the second. I am years* daily practice of riding to and 
entirely unacquainted with the mo- fro in the stage aforesaid — when he 
dern languages ; and, like a better suddenly alarmed me by a startling 
man than myself, have small Latin question, whether I had seen the shoW 
and less ♦Greek.** I am a stranger to of prize cattle that morning in Smiths* 
the shapes and texture of the com- field : Now as I had not seen it. and 


monest trees, herbs, flowers— not from 
the circumstance of my being town- 
born— for I should have brought the 
same inobservant spirit into the 
world with rne, had I first seen it 
in on Devon’s leafy shores,** — and 
am no less at a loss among purely 
town-objects, tools, engines, mecha- 
nic processes. — Not that 1 affect ig- 
norance — ^but my head has not many 
mansions, nor spacious ; and I have 
been obliged to fill it with such ca- 
binet curiosities, as it can hold with- 
out aching. I sometimes wonder, 
how I have passed my probation 
with so little discredit in the world, 
as I have done, upon so meagre a 
stock. But' the fact is, a man may 
do very well with a very little know- 
ledge, and scarce be foun^ out, in 
mixed company ; every body is so 
much more ready to produce his own, 
than to call for a display of your ac- 
quisitions. But in a there 

is no shiifflinff. The truth will out 
There is nothing which I dread so 
much, as the being left alone for a 
quarter of an hour with a sensible, 
well-informed man, that does not 
know tac. I lately got into a dilemma 
of this sort.— 

In one of my daily jaunts between 
Bishopsgate and Shacklewell, the 
coach stopped to take up a staid- 
looking gentleman, about the wrong 
side of thirty, who was giving his 
parting directions (while the steps 
were adjusting), in a tone of mild 
authority, to a tall youth, who, seem- 
ed to^ be neither his clerk, his son, 
nor his servant, but sometiiing par- 
taking of all three. The youth was 
disirtiflfsed, and we dfove on. As we 


do not greatly care for such sbrt of 
exhibitions, I was obliged to return a 
cold negative. lie seemed a little 
mortified, as well as astonished, at 
my declaration, as (it appeared^ he 
was just come fresh from the sight, 
and doubtless had hoped to compare 
notes on the ^subject. However he 
assured me that I had lost a fin^ 
treat, as it far exceeded the show of 
last year. We were now approach- 
ing Norton Falgate, when the sight 
of some shop-goods iickded freshen- 
ed him up into a dissertation upon 
the cheapness of cottons this spring. 
I was now a little in heart, as the 
nature of my morning avocations 
had brought me into some sort of 
familiarity witli the raw material ; 
and I was surprised to find how elo- 
quent I was becoming on the state of 
me India market — when, presently, 
he dashed my incipient vanity to the 
earth at once, by inquiring whether 
I had ever made any calculation as 
to the value of the rental of all the 
retail shops in London. Had he 
asked of me, what song the Sirens 
sang, or what name Achilles as- 
sumed when he hid himself among 
women, I might, with Sir Thomas 
Browne, have hazarded a wide 
solution.*** My companion saw my 
embarrassment, and, the almshouses 
beyond Shoreditch just coming in 
view, with great good-nature and 
dexterity shitted his conversation to 
the subject of public charities ; which 
led to tile comparative merits of pro** 
vision for the poor in past and pre- 
sent times, with observations on the 
old monastic institutions, and cha- 
ritable’ orders;— but, finding me ra- 
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ther dimIx impressed with some 
giiinnicring notions from old poetic 
associations^ than strongly fortlft^ 
with any speculations reducible to 
calculation on the 
the m^ter up ; and^ the country 
beginning to open*^morO .and more 
upon us^ as we approached the turn- 
pike at Kingslana (the destined ter- 
mination of his journey^ he put a 
home thurst.upon me> in the most 
unfortunate position he could have 
chosen^ by advancing some queries 
relative to the North role expedition. 
While I was muttering out something 
about the panorama of those strange 
regions which I had actually seen), 
by way of parrying the question, 
the coach stopping relieved me from 
any further apprehensions. My com- 
panion gettii^ out, left me in the 
comfortable possession of my igno- 
rance ; and 1 heard him, as he went 
off, putting questions to an outside 
passenger, who had *a]ighted with 
mlm, regarding an epidemic disorder, 
that had been rife about Dalston ; 
and which, my friend assured him, 
had gone through five or six schools 
in that neighbourhood. The truth 
now flashed upon me, that my com- 
panion was a schoolmaster ; and that 
the youth, whom he had parted from 
at our first acquaintance, must have 
been one of the bigger boys,, or the 
usher. 

He was evidently a kind-hearted 
man, who did not seem so much 
desirous of provoking discussion by 
the questions which he put, as of 
obtaining information at any rate. 
Jt did not appear that he took any 
Interest, either, in such kind of in- 
quiries, for their, own sake ; but that 
he was in some way bound to seek 
for knowledge. A greenish coloured 
coat, which he had on, forbade me 
to surmise that he was a clergyman. 
The adventure jgave birth to some 
reflections on the difference between 
persons of bis profession in past and 
present times. 

Kest to the souls of those fine old 
.Peda^mi^uesi ^ the breed, long since 
extinct, of the Lilys, and the Lin- 
acres : who believing that all learning 
was contained in thp languages which 
,they taug^ and despising ever/ 
,cdher 'acquirement as superficial arid 
jHSeless, came to their task as to a 
sport. Passing from Infancy to age> 
tiiey dreamed away all ^ their days 


as in a g^mtaar school, Bevolving 
in a perpetual cycle of declensions, 
conjugations, syntaxes, and prosodies; 
renenrag constantly me occupations 
which had charmed their status 
childhood; rehearsing continually the 
part , of ^e past ; life must nave 
slipped from them at last like onek 
day. They were always in their first 
garden, reaping harvests of their 
golden time, among their Flori and 
their Spici4cpa; in Arcadia still, but 
kings; the mrule of their swa^ not 
iquch harsher, but of like dignity 
with that mild sceptre attributed to 
king Basileiis ; the Greek aqd Latin, 
stately Pamela and their Phi- 
loclea ; with the occasional duncery 
of some untoward Tyro, serving for 
a refreshing interlude of a Mopsa, or 
a clown Dameetas ! 

With what a savour doth the Pre- 
face to Colet*8, or (as it is sometimes 
called) Paiifs Accidence, set forth ! 

To exhort every man to the learn- 
ing of grammar, that intendeth to 
attain the understanding of the 
tongues, wherein is contained a great 
treasary^of wisdom and knowledge, 
it would seem but vain and lost la- 
bour ; for so much as it is known, 
that nothing can surely be ended, 
whose beginning is either feeble or 
faulty ; and no building he perfect, 
whereas the foundation and ground- 
work is ready to fall, and unable 
to uphold the burden of tlie frame.'* 
How will (loth this stately preamble 
(comparable to those whicn Milton 
commendeth as having been the 
usage to prefix to some solemn law, 
then first promulgated by Solpn, or 
Lycurgus' ; correspond with and 
illustrate that pious zeal for con- 
formity, expressed in a succeeding 
clause, which would fence about 
grammar-rules with the severity of 
faith-artifcles ! — as for the diversity 
of grammars, it is well profitably 
taken away by the king mfl|e8tiea 
wisdom, who foreseeing the iiicon-* 
venience, and favourably .providing 
the remedie, caused one kind, of 
rammar by sundry learned men to 
e diligently drawn, and so to be set 
out, only every wjjere to be taught 
for the \x9e of learners, and for we 
hurt in changing of schoolmaisters*’* 
What a ^nstio in that winch fcils>wa: 
** wherein it is profitable that he 
[[the pupin can orderly decline his 
noun, and nis verb.'* His noun ! 
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The fine dream is fading away 
fast: and the least concern of a 
teacher In the present day is to incul- 
cate grammar rules. 

'file modern schoolmaster is ex- 
pected to know a little of every 
things because his pupil is reqiiircd 
not to be entirely ignorant of any 
thing. He must be superficially, if 
I may so say, omniscient. Tie is to 
know something of pneumatics ; of 
chemistry; of whatever is curious, 
or proper to excite the attention of 
the youthful mind; an insight into 
mechanics is desirable, with a tolicli 
of statistics ; the quality of soils, &c. 
botany, the constitution of his coutt- 
tr)% cam. -muftis afiis. Y ou may get a 
notion of some part of his expected 
duties by consulting the famous 
Tractate on Education addressed to 
Mr. Hartlib. 

All these things — these, or the 
desire of them - lie is expected to 
instil, not by set lessons from pro- 
fessors, which he may charge in the 
bill, hut at school- intervals, as he 
walks the streets, or saunters through 
green fields (those natural insfructors), 
with his pupils. The least part of 
what is expected from him, is to he 
done in school-hours. He must in- 
sinuate knowledge at the moflia tern-- 
para fundi. He must seize every 
occasion — the season of the year — 
the time of the day — a passing cloud 
— a rainbow — a waggon oj hay— a 
regiment of soldiers going by — to 
inculcate something useful. He can 
receive no pleasure from a casual 
glimpse of Nature, but must catch 
at it as an object of instruction. He 
must interpret beauty into the pic- 
turesque. fie cannot relish a beggar- 
man, or a gypsy, for thinking of the 
suitable improvement. Nothing 
comes to him, not spoiled by the 
sophisticating medium of moral uses. 
The Universe, — that Great Book, as 
it has been called — is to him indeed, 
to all intents and purposes, a book, 
out of which he is doomed to read 
tedious homilies to distasting school- 
boys. — Vacations themselves are none 
to him, he is only rather worse off 
than before; for* commonly he has 
some intrusive upper-boy fastened 
upon him at such times ; some cadet of 
a jgreqt family ; some neglected lump 
of nobility, or gentry ; that he must 
drag after him to the play, to the 
Panorama, to Mr. Bartley's orrery. 


to the Panopticon, or into the coun- 
trju to a friend’s house, or his fa-, 
votirite watering-place. Wherever 
he goes, this uneasy shadow attends 
him. A boy is at his board, and in 
his path, and inwall his movements. 
He is hoy-rid, sick of perpetual boy. 

Boys are capital fellows in their 
own way, among their mate.s ; but 
they are unwholesome companions 
for grown people. The restraint is 
felt no less on the one side, than on 
the other.— Even a child, that ‘^play- 
thing for an hour,” tires afwaijs. The 
noises of chihlren, playing their own 
fancies — as I now hearken |o them 
by fits, sporting on the green before 
ray window, while I am engaged in 
these grave speculations— at my neat 
suburban retreat at Shackle well — by 
distance made more sweet — inexpres- 
sibly take from the labour of my task. 
It is like writing to music. I'hey 
seem to modulate my peiiods. They 
ought at least to do so -for in the 
voice of that tender age there is a* 
kind of poetry, far unlike the harsh 
prose-accents of man's conversation. 
— I should but spoil their sport, and 
diminish my own sympathy for them, 
by mingling in tlieir pastime. 

I would not be domosticalod all 
my days with a person of very supe- 
rior capacity to my own — not, if I 
know myself at all, from any consi- 
derations of jealousy or self-compa- 
rison, for the occasional communion 
ivith such minds has constituted the 
fortune and felicity of my life— but 
the habit of too constant intercourse 
with spirits above you, instead of 
raising you, keeps you down. Too 
frequent doses of original thinking 
from others, restrain what lesser por- 
tion of that faculty you may possess 
of your own. You get entangled in 
another man’s mind, even as you lose 
yourself iii another man’s grounds. 
Vou are walking with a tall varlet, 
whose strides out-pace yours to las- 
situde. The constant operation of 
such potent agency would reduce 
me, I am convinced, to imbecility. 
You may derive thoughts from o- 
thers ; your way of thinking, the 
mould in which your thoughts are 
cast, must be your own. Intellect 
may be imparted, but not each man’s 
intellectual frame.— 

As little as I should wish to be 
always thus dragged upwards, as 
IHUe (or rather stul less) is it d3sira<« 
2 P 2 
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ble to be stunted downwards by your 
associates. The trumpet does mpi 
more stun you by its loudness^ than 
a whisper teazes you by its provoking 
inaudibility. 

Why* are we neuer nuite at car 
ease in the presence of a school- 
master ?— because we are conscious 
that he is not quite at his ease in 
ours. He is awkward^ and out of 

? lace, in the society of his equals. 

[e comes like Gulliver from among 
his little people, and he cannot fit 
the stature of his understanding to 
yours. He cannot meet you on the 
square. He wants a point given 
him, like an indifferent whist-player. 
He is so used to teaching, that he 
wants to be teaching you. One of 
these professors, upon my complain- 
ing that these little sketches of mine 
were any thing but methodical, and 
that I was unable to make them 
otherwise, kindly offered to instruct 
yie in the method, by which young 
gentlemen in his seminary were 
taught to compose English themes. 
— The jests of a schoolmaster are 
coarse, or thin. They do not tell 
out of school. He is under the re- 
straint of a formal and didactive hy- 
jiocrisy in company, as a clergyman 
is under a moral one. He can no 
more let his intellect loose in society, 
than the other can his inclinations. 
— He is forlorn among his co-evals; 
his juniors cannot he his j'riends, 

I take blame to myself,” said 
si sensible man of this profession, 
writing to a friend respecting a youth 
who had quitted his school abruptly, 
that your nephew was not more 
attached to me. But persons in my 
situation are more to be pitied, than 
can well be imagined. We are sur- 
rounded by young, and, consequent- 
ly, ardently affectionate hearts, but 
we can Clever .hope to share an atom 
of thetir affections. The relatibir of 
master and scholar f«i;|kids this. How 
pleasirtg thii must be to yov, how 1 
envy your feelings , trty iriends will 
sometunes say to me, when fliey see 
young men, whom I have educated, 
I'etum' aftet' some years absence from 
School, tiieir eyes shining with plea- 
^ire, while they shake hands with 
their old master, bringing a present 
of fame to me, or a toy to my wife, 
and thanking me in the warmest 
terms for my care of their edueatien. 
A holyday is begged for the boys ; 


the house is a scene of happiness ; I, 
only, am sad at heart.— -This fine- 
spirited and warm-hearted youth, 
who fancies he repays his master 
with gratitude for the care of his 
boyish years — this young man — in 
the eight long years I watched over 
him with a parent's anxiety, never 
could repay me with one look of 
genuine feeling. He was proud, when 
I praised ; he was submissive, when 
I reproved him; but he did never 
love me— and what he now mistakes 
for gratitude and kindness for me, 
is but the pleasant sensation, which 
all persons feel at revisiting the scene 
of their boyish hopes and fears ; anti 
the seeing on equal terms the man 
they were accustomed to look up to 
with reverence.” 

My wife too,” this interesting 
correspondent goes on to say, my 
cjnce darling Anna, is the wife of a 
schoolmaster. — When I courted her, 
when 1 married her — knowing that 
the wife of a schoolmaster ought to 
be a busy notable creature, and fear- 
ing thatjny gentle Anna would ill 
supply tlie loss of my dear bustling 
mother, just then deail, who never 
sat still, was in every part of the 
house in a moment, and whom I was 
obliged sometimes to threaten to 
fasten down in a chair, to save her 
from fatiguing herself to death 
when I expressed my fears, that I 
was bringing her into a way of life 
unsuitable to her, she, who loved me 
tenderly, promised for my sake to 
exert herself to perform the duties 
of her new situation. She promised, 
and she has kept her word. 'U'^hat 
wonders will not a woman's love* 
perform — My house is managed 
with a propriety and decorum, un- 
known in other schools ; my boys are 
well fed, look healthy, and have* 
every proper accommodation ; and 
all this performed with a careful 
economy, that never descends to 
meanness. But I have lost my gen- 
tle, helpless Anna! — When we sit 
down to enjoy an hour of repose 
after the fatigue of the day, 1 am 
compelled fo listen to what have been 
her useful (and thfiy are really use- 
ful^ employments through the day, 
and what she proposes for her to- 
morrow’s task. Her heart and her 
features are changed by the duties 
of her situation. To the boys, she 
never appears other than the master s 
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wife; and the looks up to me^ as to 
the boys* master, to whom all show of 
fond affection would be highly im- 
proper^ and unbecoming the dignity 
of her situation and mine. ^ Yet this 
—gratitude forbids me to hint to her. 
For my sake she submitted to be 
this altered creature, and can I re- 


proach her for it?— These kind of 
complaints are not often drawn from 
me. 1 am aware that I am a fortu- 
nate, 1 mean, a prosperous man " — 
My feelings prevent me from tran- 
scribing any farjher. — For the com- 
munication of this letter I am indebt- 
ed to niy cousin Bridget. 

E^JA^ 


VERSES 

TO THE MEMORY OF A YOUKG 1 RlEMl.. 

No need there is, in hymning thee. 

Passionate epitlnds to borrow ; 

Thy requiem should rather be 
A tender strain of gentle sorrow : 

None of the hopeless gloom of woe 

Should cloud the poet’s mind who sings thee - 
At least to me, it seems not s.o, 

As Memory now thy image brings me. 

’’Hs true— that death, — e’en death like thine 
Is more than slumber’s “ brief forgetting: ” — 

Even summer’s suns, howe’er they shine. 

May not be cloudless at their setting- 

But, if that setting hour be calm, — 

Those clolids the more enhance its splendour: 

And round thy own is «omc such charm, ' 

Making it touching, pure, and tender ! 

Y oung— guileless — gentle — and beloved 
By the small circle who best knew thee ; 

Fond recollections, unreproved, 

AVhen thou art named, still cling unto thee ! 

No tears may start : — for Hope supplies, 

For thec, •thoughts uuallied to anguisli ; 

But pensive looks, and softest sighs. 

Tell how w’c loved — and for tliec languish 1 

For me, I own, though months had past. 

Ere thy departure, since I met thee ; 
tSuch spell is round thy memory cast, 

I cannot, gentle friend ! forget thee. 

0 no ! some hours I spent with thee 

Were dear — from various mingled causes ; 

Moments from worldly turmoil free,- - 
For thought, and feeling,— breathing pauses. 

And they were spent, — not in the din 
Of crowded streets;— their still lapse found us 
Where Nature's charms were sure to win ; — 

With fields, and flowers, and sunshine round us. 

Hence, when 1 think of thee, I seem 
Incapable of mourning for thee. 

Though He— whose will Is love supreme — 

From earth has chosen to withdraw thee. 

1 look on thee as one, who, born 

In scenes where peace and virtue blossom 
Living— .didst those retreats adorn. 

Ana now slccp’st calmlyrin their bosom ! B. 
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TO MARY, , 

It is not alone while we live in the light 
Of Friendship’s kindling glance^ 

I'liat its beam so true> and so tenderly bright^ 

Ohr purest joys can enhance : — 

But that ray shines on through a night of tears. 

And its light is round us in after years. 

Nor is it while yet on the listening ear 
The accents of Friendship steals 
That we know the extent of the joy, so dear. 

Which its touching tones reveal • 

'Tis in after moments of sorrow and pain, 

Their echo surpasses music’s strain. 

Though years have roll’d by, dear Mary! since we 
Have look’d on each other’s face. 

Yet thy memory is fondly cherish’d by me. 

For my heart is its dwelling-place ; 

And, if on this earth we should meet no more. 

It must linger there still, uAtii life is o’er. 

The traveller who journeys the live-long day 
Through some enchanting vale, — 

.Slujiild he, when the mists of evening are grey. 

Some neighb’ring mountain scale, — 

O I will he not stop, and look back to review 
The delightful retreats he has wander’d through ? 

So I, who have toil'd up life’s steep hill 
Some steps, — since we parted last. 

Often pensively pause, and look eagerly still 
On the few bright spots I have pass’d : — 

At id some of the brightest, dear Mary ! to me, 

Were the lovely, ones I enjoy'd with thee. 

I know not how soon dark clouds may shade 
The valley of years gone by 
Or how quickly its happiest haunts may fade 
In the mists of an evening sky ; — 

But --’till quench'd is the lustre of life's setting sun, 

1 shall look back, at times, as I now have done ! — 

B. Barton. 


SONNET. 

'Tis not the sun with all his heavenly light, — 

Nor motning, when its glory first appears,— 

Nor yfet the sflent, sparkling orbs of night, — 

Nor change of place, — nor Time's revolving years, — 
Nor mighty river, — ^nor the murmuring stream. 

Nor flowers tliat bloom upon its verdant sides. 

Nor yet when in it plays the moon’s pale beam. 

Nor evening's breath that calmly o’er it glides ; — 

Nor dew-besprinkled grass, that glistens in the ray 
Of mom— out Hies the rapid strides of day; — 

Nor tender trees tliough sweetly blossoming, — 

Nor birds’ soft notes ; — No ! nor returning Spring, 
Though dress’d in all its charms, can give relief ' 

To the sad heart, where dwells deep-rooted grief. 

ApriU 1820. M. M- 
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EMILY, 

A BHAMATIC SKETCH. 

^Lord Mowbray. 

Amelia, his daughter. 

Persons < Maurice, Amelia’s husband. ^ , 

William, a Boy of six years old, the son of Maurice 
and Amelia. 

Scene, the inside of a Cottage. 

Amelia at work aitiging^ Maurice enters during her Song. 

The red rose is queen of the garden bower 
That glows in the sun at noon ; 

And the kdy lily ’s the fairest flower 

Whose white bells swing in the breeze of June ; 

But they, who come 'mid frost and flood, 

Peeping from hedge or root of tree, 

The primrose and the violet bud, 

They are the dearest flowers to me. 

The nightingale's is the sweetest song 
That ever the rose has heard ; 

And when the lark chaunts yon clouds among 
The lily looks up to the heavenly bird ; 

But the robin with his eye of jet, 

Who pipes from the bare boughs merrily 

To the primrose pale and the violet. 

He is the dearest bird to me. 

Am. Ah, art thou there ? I thought I was alone» 

Hast thou beeiT long returned } 

Man. Even now. 

Am. Tm gli|d ; 

For 1 would feel thy presence, — as I used 
When I, a conscious girl, if thou didst come 
Behind my chair, knew thee without the aid 
Of eye or ear. A wife’s love is aj strong ; 

Her sense should be as quick. 

Maxi. But maiden love 

Is mix’d with sfiame, and doubt, and consciousness. 

Which have a thousand eyes, a thousand ears. 

Amelia, thou art pale. Nay, if thou srailest 
Thou wilt be pale no longer : thy sick smile 
Is fitly wedded to a varying blush. 

That flutters tremulously in thy fair cheek 
Like shivering wings of new caught butterflies. 

Ah, there it is ! 

Am. Flatterer ! 

Man. But thou wast pale. 

Stooping so long o’er tliat embroidery, « 

That irksome toil. Go forth into the air. 

Am. Not yet ; there still is light enough to worit, 

I have one flower to finish. Then I’ll fly 
To the sweet joys of busy idleness. 

To our sweet garden ; I am want^ there, 

So William saya; the freshening showers to-day 
Have scattered my carnations ; I must raise 
Their clear and odorous beauties from tKe dark 
Defiling earth. 

Mau. That task is done. 

Am. By thee, 

Alter thy hard day’s toil f Oh what a fond 
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And foolish lover-husband I have got ! 

Art thou not weary ? 

Mau, Only just enough 

To feel the comfort^ sweetest^ of repose^ 

Of such repose as this^ here at thy feet 
Extended^ and my head against thy knee. 

, Am, £yen as that sweet and melancholy prince^ 
Hamlet the Dane^ lay at Ophelia's feet 
His lady-love. Wast thou not thinking so? 

Mau, 1 was. 

Am. And 1 was likening thee to one — 

Post thou remember — 'tis the prettiest moment 
Of that roost marvellous and truest book — 

When her so dear Sir Charles at Harriot's feet 
Lay turning up his bright face smilingly ; — 

Dost thou remember ? 

Mau, Baiiterer ! Where is William ? 

Am, That is a secret. Do not question me. 

Or 1 shall tell. He will be shortly back. 

But they who come ’mid frost and flood, 

Peeping from hedge or root of tree, 

The primrose and the violet bud, 

They are the dearest flowers to me. 

Mau. HoV much thou lov'st th^t song ! 

Am. He loves it so^ 

Our William : far off within the wood 

He do but catch one clear and singing iiote 
Of that wild cheerful strain, he scuds along 
With his small pretty feet, like the young brood 
Of the hen-partridge to her evening call. 

Mau. Well, but where is he ? 

Am. Guess. 

Mau. ^ Nay, tell me, love. 

Am. To-day at nbon, returning from the farm. 
Where on some trifling errand I had sent him. 

He left the path in chase of that bright insect 
The burnished dragon-fly, with net-work wings 
So beautiful. His shining guide flew on. 

Tracing the channel of the rippling spring 
Up to its very source : there William lost him ; 

But looking round upon that fairy scene 
Of tangled wood and bubbling waters clear. 

He found a fairy carpet ; strawberries 
Spread all about, in a rich tapestry 
Of leaves and blushing fruit, and he is gone 
With his own basket that his father made him. 

His own dear fether, to bring home his prize 
To that dear father. 

Mtm, Prythee, love, say on. 

This is a tale which 1 could listen to 
The live-long day. 

Am. And will it not be sweet 

To see that lovely boy, blushing all over. 

His fair btow reddening, and his smiling e^es 
Filling with tears, his scarlet lips far ruddier 
Than the red berries, stammering and forgetting 
The little pretty speech th^t he has conn'd 
speaking in warm kisses? Will it po^ 
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Be sweet to see tny precious William give 

l^he very first thing he can call his owti 

To him who gives him fdl ? My dearest husband^ 

Betray me not ;-;-pretend an ignorance^ 

And wonder whv that cream and bread stand there^ 

And why that china bowL Thy precious boy I 

Mau. Thy precious boy! Amelia, that child's heart 
Is like thee as nis face. 

Am. Liker to thee 

Are both. Our blessing ! What a world of love 
Dwells in that little heart ! 

Mau. Too much ! too much ! 

He is too sensitive. 1 would he had 
An airy playmate full of mirtli and jests. 

Am. Nature's his playmate ; leaves and flowers and birds 
And the young innocent lambs are his companions; 

He needs no other. In his solitude 

He is as happy as the glittering beetle 

That lives in the wliite rose. My precious boy ! 

Mau. What are these ? Tears ! My own Amelia, 

Weep'st thou for happiness ? What means this rain 
That falls without a cloud. Fy ! I must chide thee ? 

Am. Yes, you are right. Useless — not causeless — tears ! 
They will have way.— Forgive me, dearest husband] 

This is our wedding-eve. Seven years ago 
I stole, a guilty wanderer, from my home, — 

My old paternal home ! — and with the gush 
f )f motherly love another thought rushed in — 

My father ! 

Mau. My Amelia ! 

Am. Seven years 

Have past since last I saw him ; — and that last ! 

The pangs of death were in my heart, when 1 
Approach'd to say good night. He liad been harsh 
All day, had press'd Lord Vernon's odious love. 

Had taunted at thy poverty — my Mauridb I 
But suddenly, when I all vainly trietl 
To falter out good night, in his old tone 
Of fond familiar love, and with the name 
Which from his lips seem'd a caress, he said, 

God bless you Emily ! That blessing pierced 
My very soul. Oft in the dead of night 
I seem to hear it. Would he bless me now ? 

Oh, no ] no ! no 

Mau. My own beloved wife, 

Think not too deeply — there will come a time — 

Am. Oh Maurice ! All the grandeur that she left— 

The sjplendid vanities, ne’er cost thy wife 
A sigh, contented in her povertv. 

Happy in virtuous love. But that kind voice — 

That tender blessing — ^that accustomed name 
Of fondness ! — Oh 1 they haunt my very dreams : 

They crowd upon my waking thoughts ; then most 
When some sweet kindness of my lovely boy. 

Some sign of glorious promise^ my heart 
How little 1 deserve — . . 

3fau. My Emily ! 

Am. No, not from thee, not even from thee, that name • 
'Tis sacred to those dear and honour'd lips 
Which ne'er will breathe it more. — I am ungrateful 
Thus io repine, whilst thou and pur dear boy — 
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IVhere can he now be loitering ! These daric clouds 
Portend a storm. 

Man. Already the large drops 

Come pattering on the vine leaves. I will seek-—' 


Enter William. 

Am. He*s here. My Williamji wherefore did si thou stay 
So long?— And where's the basket? 

WiL Kiss me first. 

Amf Now, ithere's the basket ? 

WiL I had fUl’d it half. 

When a strange gentleman came through the wood 
And sat down by me. 

Am. Did he eat the strawberries ? 

Wil. Dear mother, no. He talked to me, and then 
1 could not gather them. 

A^n. VV'hat said he, dearest ? 

Wif, He ask'd my name and your's, and where I lived. 

And kiss'd me. 

Am, And what else ? 

Wil. Call'd me dear boy. 

Said that a storm was coming on, and ask'd 
If I woidd go with him. 

Man. Ha ! what said'st thou 

To that, my V/illiam ? 

Wil. No. But then 1 ask'd him 

To come with me to my dear home^ Look there ! 

Do you not see that tall man in the porch — 

His head against the woodbine ? That* is he. 

Am. Dear Maurice, bring him in. 

l^ExU Maurice. 

Wil. I am so sorry 

That it is grown so dark, you will not see 
What a sweet face he has ; only he's older — 

I think he's ffire you, mother ; and he kiss'd me 
As you do now, and cried. 

Am. Oh, can it be ! 

« 

Re-enter Maurice with Lord Mowbray. 

1/ird M. If I intrude^ 

Am, 

Pardon ! Oh, pardon ! 

Lord M. Madam I — 

Am. I'm your daughter — 

Call me so, father ! For these seven years 
I have not seen your face. Disown me not— 

*Call me your daughter ! Once from your dear lips 
Let me hear that dear sound 1 Call me your Emily, 

And bless my dear, dear child ! For such a blesring 
I'd be content to die. William, kneel here ; 

Hold up your innoGent hands. 

Lord M. Rise, Madam, rise. 

Am. Oh, call me once your daughter, only qpce. 

To still my longing heart I My William, pray 
For your j^or mower. 

WU. Oh, forgive us, Sir, 

Pray, pray forgive us ! 

L^ M. Madam, .1 have sought 

A hal^hour's shelter here from this wild storm ; 

And as your guest — I pray you to forbear 


That voice ! O father ! father ! 
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These harrowing words.^ I am but lately risen 
From a sick bed. 

Mau* 'My wife, compose thyself; 

Retire awhile. ' [Exit Amelia. 

Please you to sit, my lord. 

Lord M. I thank you. Sir. — You have a pleasant cottage 
Prettily garlanded with rose and woodbide, * 

And the more useful vine. Has it been long 
Your home? 

Mau. Five years. * 

Lord M. . And you have left the army ? 

Mau. Yes, since the peace. I could not bear to drag 
My sweet Amelia through the homeless wanderings 
01 a poor soldier s life. This is a nest. 

However lowly, warm, and full of love 

As her own heart. Here we have been most happy. 

\^Ite-enter Amelia, with a tight and a banket 

Mau. \jmeeting h€r.'2 Thou tremblest still. 

Am. I could not stay away. 

It is such joyful pain to look upon him ; 

To hear his voice ; — I could not stay away. 

William, there is thy basket. Offer it. 

Lord M. No ; my dear boy. ^ 

Am. Now blessings on his head. 

For that kind word ! 

Lord M. Surely she was not always 

So thin and pale I — Your husband says, Amelia, 

That you are happy. 

Am. I have only known 

, One sorrow. 

Lord M. Ye are poor. 

Am. Not that ! not that ! 

Lord M. You have implored my blessing on your son 
I bless him. 

Am. On my knees I offer up 

^ My thanks tii Heaven and thee. A double blessing 
Was that, my father ! on my heart it fell 
Like balm. 

Lord M. I will do more. Give me that boy, 

And he shall be my heir. Give me that boy. 

Am. My boy ! give up my boy ! 

Lord M. Why he must be 

A burthen. Ye are poor. 

Am. ^ A burthen ! William ! 

My own dear William ! 

Lord M. Miserably poor 

Ye are : deny it hot. 

Mau. We earn our bread 

By honest labour. 

Am. And to work for him— 

Is such a joy I My William, tremble not ! 

Weep not, my William ! Thou shalt stay with me ; 

Here on my lap, here On my bosom, William ! 

Lord M. Why thou may's! have another child, and then — 
Am. Oh ! never one like this^this dearest child 
Of love and sorrow ! Till this boy was bom 
Wretchedly poor we were ; sick, heart-sick, desolate. 
Desponding ; but he came, a living sun-beam ! 

And light and warmth seem'd darting through my breast 
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With liifl first smile. Then hope and comfort came. 

And poverty, with her inventive arts, 

A friend, and love, pure, firm, enduring love ; 

And ever since we nave been poor and happy ; 

Poor ! no, we have been rich i my precious child I 
Lord M. Bethink thee for that cnild, Amelia, 
r What fortunes thou dost spurn. His father's love 
Perhaps is wiser. 

Am. Maurice, sayj 

Man. * My Lord, 

'Tis every whit as fond. You have my thanks. 

But in a lowly station he may be 
Virtuous and happy. 

Wil. Mother, let me stay. 

And I will be so good. 

Am. My darling, yes ; 

Thou shah not leave me, not for the wide world. 

Lord M. Thou need's! not hug him so against thy bosom ; 
1 am no ruffian, from a mother's breast 
To pluck her child. — Amelia, as his arms 
Wind round thy neck, so thou a thousand times 
Hast clung to mine; — as on his rosy cheeks 
Thy lips are scaled, so mine a thousand times 
Have prest thy face, with such a love, Amelia, 

As thou dost feel for him. 

Am. * O father ! father ! 

Lord M. Thou wert a motherless babe, and I to thee 
Supplied both parents. Many a night have I 
Hung over thy sick bed, and pray'd for tl,iee 
As thou dost pray for him. And thou, Amelia, 

Hid'st love me then. 

A7n. Did love ! Oh never, never. 

Can such love pass away ! 'Tis twined with life. 

Lord M. Then after eighteen years of tender care. 

Fond hopes and fonder fears, didst thou not fly 
From me, thy father, \^ith a light gay youth, 

A love of yesterday ? Did'st thou not leave me 
To die of a broken heart } Amelia, speak ! 

Did'st thou not } 

Am. Father ! this is worse than death. 

Lord M. Did’st thou not } Speak. 

Am. Idid. Alas! I did. 

Lord M. Oh miserably have my days crept on 
Since thou did'st leave me ! Very desolate 
Is that proud, splendid home ! no cheerful meals ; 

No evening music ; and no morning rides 
Of charity or pleasure. Thy trim walks 
Are overgrown ; and the gay pretty room 
Which tliou did’st love so well, is vacant now ; 

Vacant and desolate as my sick heart. 

Amelia, when thou saw’st me last, my hair 
Wa's brown as thine. Look on it now, Amelia. 

Mau. My lord, this grief will kill her. See, she writhes 
Upon the floor. 

Lord JIT. Poor heart ! 1 go still desolate ; 

I might have found a comfort h^ I had 

to live for still, something to love ; — 

If she who robb’d me of my child had given 
Her child instead— but all is over now — 

Jhe woidd not trust her father!— ‘All.«-Far€weU. 
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‘ Am. [^Starting upJ2 Take him, whilst I hare life t6 bid thee, 
take him ! 

Nay, cling not to me, boy ! Take, take him ! Maurice ? 

WiL I will not leave you. Mother. 

Am. Hush ! hush ! hush ! 

My heart is breaking, William. — Maunce$ speak. • 

Mau. Dearest and best, be it as thou hast will'd. 

I owed thee a great sacrifice, Amelia; — 

And I shall still have thee. , 

Lord M. Thou givest him then 

Mau. I do. But for his own sake, good, my lord. 

Let not my son be taught to scorn the father 
He never will forget, and let his mother 
See him sometimes, or she will surely die. 

Am. I shall die now. My William ! 

Lord M. Emily ! 

Am. Ha ! 

Lord M. My sweet Emily ! 

Am. We are forgiven ! 

Maurice, we are forgiven ! 

Lord M. My own dear child. 

My children, bless ye all ! — forgive this trial. 

We'll never part again. 


ETCHINGS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF MEN. 
No. I. 


THE HUMOROUS MAN. 


You shall know the man I speak 
of by the vivacity of his eye, the 
morn-elastic" tread of his foot, 
the lightness of his brow, and the 
dawning smile of pleasantry in his 
countenance. The mussles of his 
mouth curl upwards, like a Spa- 
niard’s mustachios, unlike Grief's, 
whose inoutli has a downward 
drag austere.” He is a man who 
cares for nothing so much as a 
mirth-moving jest;” give him 
that, and he has food and raiment.” 
He wifi not see what men have to 
cark and care for, beyond to-day ; he 
is for To-morrow's providing for him- 
self. He is for a new reading of Ben 
Jonson’s old play of Enert/ Man in 
his Humour,** he would have it 
Every Man in Humour.** He 
leaves money and misery, to misers ; 
ambition and blood, to great warriors 
and low highwaymen ; fame, to 
court-laureates and lord-mayors ; ho- 
nours, to codrt-pandars and citv 
knights ; the dread of death, to such 
as are not worthy of life ; the dread 
of heaven, to those who are not good 
enough even for earth ; the grave, to 
parish-clerks and undertakers ; tombs. 


to proud worms; and palaces to 
paupers. 

It is enough for him if he may 
laugh the hours away and break: 
a jest, where tempers more humor^ 
ous break a head. He would not 
barter with you one wakeful jest for 
a hundred sleepy sermons; or one 
laugh for a thousand sighs. If he 
could allow himself to sigh about 
any thing, it would be that he had 
been serious when he might have 
laughed ; if he could weep for any 
thing, it would be for mankipd, be- 
cause they will not laugh more and 
mourn less. Yet he hath tears for 
the pitiable, the afflicted, the orphan, 
and the unhappy ; but his tears die 
where they are bom,— in his heart ; 
he makes no show of them; like 
April showers, they refresh where 
they fall, and turn to smiles, as all 
tears will, that are not selfish. ^ His 
grief has a humanity in it^ which is 
not satisfied with tears only ; It 
teaches him 

- the disparity 

’Tween poor and rich, and weal and want, 
and moves 

JHis heart to ruth, his hands to charity. 



Thi Humoroui Man^ 


dOft 

. He ioreth no face more than a 
smiling one ; a needlessly serious one 
serveth h?to for the whetting hi|i 
wit,— as cold flints strike out quick 
sparks of fire. 

His humour shows* itself to all 
things and on all occasions. I found 
him once bowing on the stairs to a 
poor alarmed devil of a rat, ^ who was 
cringing up in a corner ; he* was po- 
litely offering him the retreat honour- 
able, with an After you, Sir, if 
you would honour ine.'^ I settled 
the point of etiquette, by kicking the 
rat down stairs, and received a frown 
from my humane friend, for rny im- 
patient inhumanity. 

His opinions of men and things 
have some spice of singularity in 
them. He conceives it to be a kind 
of puppyism in pigs that they wear 
iaifs. lie defines a great coat to be 

a Spenser, folio edition, with fail-- 
pieces'* He calls Hercules a man- 
midwife, in a small way oV business ; 
because he had but twelve lahonrt. 
He can tell you why Horace ran 
away from the battle of Philippi : it 
was to prove to the Romans that he 
was not a lame poet. He describes 
your critics to be a species of door- 
porters to the temple of fame ; and 
says it is their business to see that no 
persoT'S slip in with holes in their 
stockings, or paste buckles for dia- 
ipond ones; not that they always 
perfl)^ this duty honestly. He calls 
the sun the yellow haird laddie ; ** 
the prince of darkness, the Black 
Prince or, when he displeases his 
sense of virtue, Monsieur De Vil,**'* 
He will ask you, What is the dis- 
tinctive difference between a 
heaver and a coal-heaver f** You can- 
not divine ; he tells you, a co«/- 
heaver has a load at his^back, which 
he can carry ; a sigh~heaver has one 
at his heart, which he can not carry." 

He asserts that the highest'tlelight 
o’ d)ls side the grave, is to possess a 
pair of baipipes, and to know that 
no one witoin forty miles can play 
them. Acting on this pleasure, he 
bought a]mir of a Scotch bagpiper, 
and pulled down the anUers 

of his ancestors triumphs, suspended 
them In their place, to the amazement 
aTid amusement of all beholders. 


« What i* the name of all the saints 
but Saint Antbony, have you there 
over againstthe waU !” cries his first 
visitor. Only an instniment of tor- 
ture, brought from the Spanish in- 
C[U}sition, by a celebrated traveller: 
it is used where the rack fails, and 
it always answers," was his reply. 
A second questioned him, and it was 
a surgical instrument, resorted to but 
in extreme cases of stranguary ; and 
then he quoted a celebrated opinion 
of one Doctor Shylock, something 
about a certain aflection, felt by 
musical susceptibles, on hearing a 
bagpipe ‘‘ sing i* the nose." A mird 
questioner was answered, It is an 
instrument of war, used by the high- 
landers, which, played in the rear of 
their clans, screw's them up to such a 
desperate determination of getting 
their lugs out of the hearing of it, 
tliat, rushing onward, they overturn 
every thing opposed to them, — men, 
horses, walls, towers, and forts." He 
professes a great respect for rats, be- 
cause he has been told that if a bag- 
pipe h played where they haunt, 
they leave the place, either as a mat- 
ter of taste or decency. lie bought 
these pipes, as I have said before, of 
a poor Highlander, giving him five 
guineas for them ; which, as he boasts, 
sent him home like a gentleman to 
Scotland, where he bouglit a landed 
estate, and is in a probable way of 
coming into^ parliament for a Scotch 
borough.’ And here he somewhat 
varied the old proverb, by saying, 
that ^Mt was an ill bagpipe that 
blowed nobody good." Indeed, if he 
quotes a proven) at all, it is with 
a difference such as Cobler,- stick 
to your wax/* — a thing more prac- 
ticable than sticking to his last, as 
the olden proverb adviseth. He will 
bay What is bred in the bone will 
not come out with the skewer/*----^ 
which, to those epicurean persons 
who have the magpie propensity of 
prying into marrow-oones, must sim- 
plify the proverb to their fat-hedded 
comprehensions. Some one used that 
very trite old proverb hi his hearing, 
of necessity having no laws; upon 
which, wilfully misunderstanding it, 
he remarked, I am very sorry for 
it: it is surely a pity, considering 


* I funped; that there is an English antipathy to Frenritmen, in hit sriection of the 
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the number of ^ learned clerks' she bowing to them with a graceful hu* 
might employ to^ if she had* mour- 

Her chancellor wmd have no mne-« I have said h^ b a humane man. 
cure of it, I trow ; hearing the peti« He once detected an unintimate cat 
tions of her poor, broken-fortuned, picking his cold mutton, ** on a day, 
and bankrupt subjects, would take up alack the day !/’ for he wan then too 
all his terms, though every term poor to spare it welL Some men 
were a year, and every year a term." would have thrown a poker at her ; 
Thus he unites humour with serious* others would have squandered 
ness, and seriousness with humour. w'ay a gebtlemanly incoipe of oaths. 
He is a polite man, though a wit ; and th^ have sworn by private 
which is not what wits usually are ; subscription ; an absent man, had 
they would r^atber lose a life than a he been present, would perhaps 
joke. 1 have heard him express his have thrown his young son and heir, 
detestation of those wits who sport or his goltl watch and seals, at her ; 
with yenomed weapons, and wish another, perhaps, his wig ; — he con^ 
them the fate of Laertes, who, in tented himself with saying, I have 
his encounter with Hamlet, got his two or three doubts, (which I shall 
weapon changed, and was nimself put forth as much in me shape of m 
wounded with the poisoned foil he half-crown pamphlet as possible), as 
had designed for his antagonist. 1 to the propriety of your conduct in 
mean by saying he is a polite man, eating my mutton;" and then he 
that he is naturally, not artificially, brusl^d her off with his handker* 
polite ; for the one is but a hand- chief, supped on haH' a French roll 
some, frank-lookiiig mask, under and a gooseberry, and went happy to 
which you conceal uie contempt you bed. 

feci for the person you seem most Some of his jokes have a practical 
diligent to please ; it is a gilt-edged lity about them ; but they neither 
envelope to a blank valentine ; a shell have the quarter-staff jocoseuess of 
without a nut ; a courtezan in a fair Robin Hood, that brake heads let 
Quaker's chaste saiinity and smooth them be never so obtuse and pro* 
sleekness ; the arch devil in a do- found ; nor the striking efibet of that 
mioo : — the other is, as he describes flourishing sprig of the green Isle, 
it, taking the hat and cloak of your that knocks ^wn friend and foe with 
heart off, and standing uncovered a partiality truly Impartial, 
and Tinconcealed in the presence of He is no respecter of persons ; the 
worth, beauty, or any one amiable beggar may have a joke of him, (and 
quality. ** something better), tlipugh* they do 

In short, he is a humane man ; not happeq to apply exactly be- 
and humanity is your only true po- tween the hours of eleven and four." 
liteness. 1 have seen him ridicule Those handmaids of Pomona, who 
tliat politeness which contents itself vend her fruits about our streets, 
with bowing and back-bending, verv seem, by their voices, to be legicl- 
humorously. In walking through mate daughters of old Stentor ; moie 
his garden, a tree or tail dower, especially shall 1 specify those dam- 
touched by the passing wind, bowed turn who sell wainuU^ To one of 
its head towards him : his hat was these our humourist once addressed 
od*, and the bow was returned with himself to the effect following : '* 
an old school ceremoniousness and — Pray, Mrs. Jones, will you crack 
etiquette that would, perhaps, have me fifty walnuts with the same voice 
cuiw Lord Chesterfield, that fine you cry them with?" 
polisher of exterioi^ of some of his At mnner, there ia purposely but 
bollow-nutted notioDS of manners, one glass on the table ; his lady apo* 
In this spirit, I saw him bow very logizes for her seeming negligence ; 
profoundly to the giants, as he passed — Time, my dear, &th no mme 
by St. Dunstgn's church. He had than one glass ; and yet he contrives 
asked his friend Hobbes or Dobbs to see all his guests under the table 
(I know not which) what was the — kings, lord-mayors, and pot-boys." 
hour? Before Hofa^s could reply. If he lends you a book, for thehu- 
the giants had informed him: mour of the thing, he will request 
Thank you, gentlemen," said he, you, as you love clean shoes on a 

• 3 
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lord-mayor's day, to make no thumbs 
and’hutier references in the margin ; 
and will, moreover, ask you whether 
yon have studied that modem " art 
of book-‘keeping‘f which has super- 
seded the italian method/^ viz. of 
never retuniing the books you bor- 
row ? 

• Jle has a very ingenioi^s mode of 
putting names and signiilcations on 
what be calls the brain-rack, and 
dislocating their joints into words: 
thus tortured and broken into |^es; 
Themisiocles loses his quality/ but 
increases his quantity, and becomes 
the Miss Tokeleys; the Cyclades, by 
the same disorder, become sick la» 
dies; a ** delectable is a 

deal^egged-table pleasure; &c. &c. 

S un without end. These are what 
e denominates punlings. 

For his puns, they fall as thick 
from him as leaves from autumn- 
bowers. Sometime since, he talked 
of, petitioning for the office of pun^ 
pui^eyor to his Majesty ; but ere he 
nad written and your petitioner 
shall ever ** pun, it was bestowed on 
the yeoman of the guard. He still, 
however, talks of opening business 
as pan-wrighi in general to his 
M^esty's subjects,” tor the diffusion 
of that pleasant small ware of wit ; 
tend intends to advertise puns 
wholesale, retail, and for expmta- 
lion. N. B. 1 .— A liberal allowance 
made to captains, aiid gentlemen ^o- 
ing to the East or West Indies. 
Hooks, Peakes, and Pococks, sup- 
plied on moderate terms. Worn-out 
sentiments and clap-traps taken in 
exchange. — N. May be had 

in a large quantity in a grvat deal 
box, price five acts of sterling come- 
dy, per packet ; or in small quantities 
in oourt-nlaister-sized boxes, price 
one meloorama and an interlude, per 
box» — N. B. S.— The genuine are 
Sealed with a Munden grin; all 
othdrs are coimterfeits. Long live 
ApoUa / ” dec. ^c. 

Hb wit is what he describes the 
true Wit ^ be : it is brilliant and 
playfiil a fenciii[g<^foil ; it is as 
pointMl too, and yet it hurts not ; it 


18 as quick at a parry, and as harm- 
less at a thrust. But it' were a 
^vanity in me to attempt to pourtray 
"my humourous Mend, so that all who 
run may know him. His likeness 
cannot be taken: yoii might as well 
hope to paint the cameleoh of yes- 
terday by the cameleon of to-day; 
or ask it as a particular favour of a 
flash of lightning to sit for a whble- 
len^ portrait : or Proteus to stand 
while you chiselled out a personifi- 
cation of Immutability. He is ever- 
changing, and yet never bhanged. 
I cannot reflect back, by my dim 
mjrror, the " flashings and out- 
breakings of his fiery mind,” when 
he is in what he terms " excellent 
fooling” (but it is, to my thinking, 
true wisdom V* sparkle follows sparkle, 
as spark followed spark from the 
well-bethumped anvil df patten-foot- 
ed Vulcan. I give up the attempt. 

This is the humorous, and there- 
fore happy, man. Dost envy him, 
thou with the rugged brow, dnd pale, 
dejected cheek? When Fortune 
frowns at thee, do thou laugh at hei*: 
it is like laughing at the threaten- 
ings of a bully,— it makes her think 
less of her power over thee. Wouldsf 
thou be such a man, one-hearted 
Selfishness, who hast no sympathy 
with the suffering, no smile with the 
happy? Feel less for thyself, and 
more for others, and the happiness 
of others s^all make thee happv. 

As he has walked up the hill of 
life with an equal pace, and without 
any breathless impatience for, or fear 
at, the prospect beyond, and the 
journey has been gentle and serene, 
so, I have no doubt, will be the 
end of it. Wishing him, and all who 
contribute to the nappiness of their 
fellow-men, either by ^od humour, or 
goodness of any kind, the same silent 
conclusion to a noiseless life, I shake 
his and their hands ; and, while the 
journey lasts, may they haye May for 
their weather, and as many flowers 
for the rokdside as Flora can afford 
to thoM who will stoop fbr them : 
and inns of plenteousness and joy, at 
which to sojourn, &c. Sec* 

* C. W. 









MAjrOft SCHftL. 

FROM A MAl^USClUlPT JOURNAL. 


In the 1813 I made n tour of 
a considerable portion of the north of 
Germany. From the Elbe to the Isle 
of Augen my route lay through the 
country which had been the principal 
scene m the celebrated Schili s qpera** 
tlons. The peasantry were full of the 
recollection, and when they were not 
afraid of finding a spy, or smarting 
under a recent visit from the French, 
they were boundless in their hlsto** 
ries of the miraculous atcliievements 
of the Brandenburgh Hussar." 
— Those narratives had gradually 
grown romantic, little as romance 
was to be expected from a boor on 
the edge of the Baltic. But the 
valour and eccentricity of Schiirs 
attempt, his bold progress, and his 
death in the midst of lire and steel, 
would have made a sui)ject for the 
exaggerations and melancholy of ro^ 
mance in any age. 

A thousand years ago a*Gennan 
bard would have seen his spirit 
drinking in the halls of Odin, out of 
a Gaelish skull, and listening to the 
harps of the blue-eyed maids of Val- 
halla, bending around him with their 
sweet voices, and their golden hair. 
Ai'minius might have been no more 
tlian such a daring vindicator of his 
country ; and, but for his narrower 
means, and more sudden extinction, 
Schili might have earned from some 
future Tacitus the fine and touching 
panegyric, Liberator hand dubil 
Germanic, et qui non primordia po- 
puli Romani, sicut alii reges duces- 
que, sed florentisaimum imperium la^ 
cesserit ; proeliis ambiguus, bello non 
victu&, septem et tiiglnta annos vits 
explevit. Caiiitur $dhuc barbaras 
apud gentes, Gmcorum annalibus 
ignotas, qui sue tniitmn mirantur, 
Romanis baud perlqda Celebris, dam 
vetera eatolUmua>^^antium iucu- 
riosi.*' Schili wat itdb^-six, but a 
year younger tbi^ Airmdus at his 
death. The ruoU, and plaster 
images at the CtermAh fairs, gave 
him a vigorous iigohe, and a bold 
physiognomy* tie was active in his 
exercises, superior to ^fatigue, and 
of acknowle^sd intrepidity; fond 
of adventure In the spirit of his 
4 :orp 8 , and hiji natural enthusiasm 
VoL. III. 


deepened and- magnified by some in* 
tercourse with the Sacrei Societies of 
Germany, which, with much mya* 
ticism, and solemn adectation of 
knowledge, "certainly inculcated 
sistance to the tyrant of Europe, ao 
among the first of duties. 

He MB said to be more distin* 
guishalpe for bravery than for mili- 
tary knowledge or talent But the 
man who could elude or overpower 
all opposition in the heart of an ene- 
my's conquest for months together, 
must have had talent as well as he- 
roism. Schill's first operation waa 
to pass over the Elbe, and try the 
state of the public mind in fhe coun- 
try round Magdeburgh. 

It is still didicult to ascertain, 
whether his eiiterprize had a highet:^ 
authority. The situation of Prus- 
sia, after the battle of Jena, in 1806, 
was one of the most deplorable suf- 
fering. The loss of independence, the 
loss of territory, the plunder of the 
public property, and the ruin of the 
Prussian name iii Europe were felt 
like mortal wounds. But the per<>- 
sonal insolence of the French, who 
have always lost by their insolence 
what they had gained bv their ra- 
pine, struck deeper into tne national 
mind. The innumerable private in- 
juries to honour and feeling, the 
gross language, and the malignant 
tyranny of tlie French military, in- 
flamed the people's blood into a 
fever of impatience* and revenge. I 
have often expressed my surprise, on 
hearing those stories of French atro*. 
city, that no German had taken up 
the pen to transmit them as a record 
and a warning to posterity. One 
evening, standing on the banks of 
the Elbe, and overlooking the fine 
quiet landscape of the i^nds to- 
wards Haarburg, 1 remember to 
have made the observation, after 
hearing a long detail of the suwitigl| 
of the peasantry, whose white cot- 
tages studded the scene at my feet. 

My dear sir," said an old German 
officer, My countrymen are like 
that river; their whole course has 
l)een tlirough sandbanks and shaU 
lows, but they make their way to 
the* end at last.'* Thm, indulging 
SQ 
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hit metaphor^ and wavlnc hit hand 
at if to hiUaw the winditm of the 
stream^ w not aure out that 
this Terj habit of reluctance to un* 
necessaiy exertion^ may have al- 
lowed ithem to colj^ect comforts by 
the way, which neither Englishman 
nor Frenchman^ would have been 
calm enough to gather* If that river 
had been a torrent, thoiVdd we now 
be lookhng on those islands ?*' There 
may be some experience in the old 
aoldier's answer, but if Germany is 
alow to give a history of her mis- 
fortunes, she^ ought not to leave her 
heroes in oblivion. Schill deserves a 
better memoir than a stranger can 
^ive. 

In this fermentation of the public 
mind, the North of Germany was 
suddenly denuded of troops to form 
a part of the grand imperial army, 
marching against Austria. Slight 
4^ri80iis were placed in the principal 
^towns, and the general possession of 
the open country was chiefly left to 
the g^darmerie. Schill, then major 
jof one of the most distinguished regi- 
ments in the service, the Branden- 
biirgh hussars, one morning sudden- 
ly turned his horse's head towards 
the gate of Berlinj, on tlie dismissal 
of the parade, gave a shout for 

King and Country,” and at the 
head of this regiment burst from the 
Glacis. Though the whole garrison 
of Berlin, French and Prussian, were 
on the parade, there was no attempt 
to intercept this bold manoeuvre. 
They werp thunderstruck, and by 
4he time that orders were determined 
on, Schill was leagues off, galloping 
^ree over the sands of Prussia. The 
dfflcers of his coips were among the 
best families of Brandenbuigh, and 
some fine young men of rank joined 
him immediately. It is uncer- 
tain, to this hour, whether he was 
not secretly ur^ed by his court to 
im^e the experiment on the proba- 
tdlities of insurrection. But Napo- 
Jeon was too near to allow of open 
•encottragement, and at the demand 
Marsan, the French ambaissa- 
jdor, who was, as Trinculo says, 
f* Viceroy over the King,” Schill was 
^ekdmed an ehemy to the state. 

Sis first attempt was the surprise 
^ Magdeburgh, w principal fortress 
m the new kingdom of Westphalia, 
and famous to English ears for the 
imprisonmeut of Trenck. He ad- 


vanced to. the gates, md after sus- 
taining a ylgoroua skirmish with the 
garrison, in which the Frerfch were 
OB the point of bebig cut off fiom 
the town, was forced to abanddh an 
enterprize, which was probably un- 
dertaken merely as a more open 
mode of declaru^, that war in pro- 
cinct” was levied against the op- 
pressors of the population. He then 
plun^ Into Westphalia. His plans 
m this country have been often can- 
vassed; for the Germans are, in a 
vast proportion to the English, mi- 
litary disputants ; and the names of 
their highest soldiers, froxxi Frederic 
down to Blucher and Bulow, are 
discussed without mercy and with- 
out end. Schill shares common 
fate, and ail the armies of Germany 
would not have been enough to fill 
up the outline of the campai^, 
which I have heard sketched for him 
round the fire of a table d'hote in 
the north. According to those tac- 
ticians he should have marched di- 
rect upon Cassel, and made him- 
self master of Jerome Buonaparte. 
He shocld have charged up to the 
gates of Berlin, and delivered the 
country. He should have attacked 
the rear of the grand army, and 
given time for the arrival of the 
Arch-duke. He should have made 
an irruption into the French terri- 
tory in its unguarded state, and 
compelled Napoleon to consult the 
safety 6f Paris. To all this the na- 
tural answer was, that Schill had 
but from four to six hundred hus- 
sars, and a few infantry, deserters 
from the line. With those he re- 
mained for nearly three months mas- 
ter of the communications of West- 
phalia, continually intercepting of- 
ficers, functionaries, and couriers, 
and either eluding or beating every 
detachment sent to break up his 
fiying camp. In one of his exj)e- 
ditions he took Marshal Victor with 
his suite and despatches, on his 
way to join the army before Vienna. 
But it affords an extraordinary evi- 
dence the apathy, or the terror 
of Germany, that, during this period 
of excitement, Jiis recruits never 
amounted to two hundred men. It, 
however, grew obviously perilous to 
leave this daring partizan free to 
raise the spirit of tne country, nnd 
a considerable force was desfmtchod 
against him. A corps from Cassel 
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mTed in direct white ano^ 

Uteri composed of Dutch and Danes^ 
turned towards his rear. It was 
now time to iiy. The experiment 
on Westphalia was completed; and 
an escape into Sweden was the only 
course of safety. Schill has been 
blamed ^r lingeriu^^ on t^is retreat. 
But a gentler estimate^ and proba- 
bly a truer one« would have attri- 
buted his tardiness to the natural re- 
luctance of a brave man to leave the 
ground while there^is a chance of 
disputing it. Every hour was full 
of change ; a battle on the Danube 
might glter the whole fortunes of 
Germany within an hour, and Prus- 
sia would have been the first to raise 
the standard. But Schill suffered no 
advantage to be taken of his delay. 
His marches were regular, he fixed 
his head-quarters for ten or twelve 
days at Domitz, a small town on the 
Meckl inburgh side, which he forti- 
fied so far as to he secure from a 
surprize. He abandoned it only on 
the approach of the enemy, to whom 
he left nothing but his sick, — ad- 
vanced to Stralsund, the * strongest 
fortress in Pomerania, dismantled 
by the French, but still in their 
possession, and capable of defence 
against an ordinary hazard ; stonned 
the gates; drove the French before 
his . cavalry into the great square ; 
and was in possession of the town 
after a brisk engagement of less than 
an hour. On the road to Stralsund 
1 was shown the remains of a field 
fortification where a French detach- 
ment had attempted to stop the 
hussars. It was a rude work^ a 
parapet of earth and a trench filled 
with water. The gates and guns 
had probably fallen into the hands of 
the peasantry. Schill, on proposing 
a capitulation to those men, had 
been fired on. He immediately 
charged at the head of his regiment, 
leaped the trench, and got into the 
fortification on horseback. All the 
French were killed or taken. ^ 
Pomerania (in German, Pommem) 
is one vast flat, which probably was 
once at the itettom of the Baltic. 
It is fertile, and T^as, when 1 passed 
through it, covered with ' a carpet 
of springing com. But on . my ap- 
proach to the sea the prospect on 
the side of the Island of Kugien be- 
eteoe diversified. The sea betweeit 
tile island and the main land looked 


IHte a biiioad rteer, tranquil and glas- ’ 
sy» with a low.rich border of ve- 
getation, leading t^ eye across to 
the woods and picturesque* ro^s 
that crown the shore of Rugen. 
The country jras thinly • peopled, 
but those were times of the pride, 
pompy and circumstance of glori- 
ous war.'’ The Swedish army, un- 
der the Cibwn Prince, going to fight 
his countrymen, were now moving 
down fi'om Sweden. A strong corps 
had just landed at Stralsund, where 
the head-quarters were now esta- 
blished. As I approached Stralsund 
from a bend of the shore, I at once 
saw the dome of the great church 
and heard the sounds of a trumpet, 
as if to announce its appearance. 
Then, military sights and sounds fol- 
lowed in quick succession ; a squa- 
dron of Swedish gun-boats were ly- 
ing off the shore, with the yellow 
cross brightning in the sunset. Cha- 
lopes and rafts were passing 
troops and stores. A line of huge 
pontppn waggons stood on the 
shor^ of Rugen like the bastions of 
a fortress ; the flags of all nations 
in the harbour were displayed in 
honour of the presence of royalty ; 
and on driving round to the glacis, 

I was dazzled *' by the glare of a 
whole host of musquets and sabres 
flashing in a lovely setting-sun, at 
the close of a review before the 
Duke of Brunswick, then on his way 
to the camp of the allies. 

But the military spirit of my re- 
ception was not yet complete. At 
the gate I found the Burgher guard 
of the town returning from their 
evening parade ; and was led to my 
hotel in the midst of a gallant dis- 
sonance of clashing cymbals, drums, 
trumpets, and restive horses cara- 
coling and ctirvetting under the un- 
easy heroism of aD the chief war- 
riors of the corporation of Stralsund. 

Schill had found the principal 
works destroyed, but yet not to be 
gained without fighting, and it was 
not till after a sharp contest that he 
forced him way over the ramparts^ 

On his march he had bafiled the 
Dutch general, Gratien, whose ex- 
ress commission' was to extirpate 
im in the field. Schill out-ma- 
noeuvred the general, and was mas- 
ter of Stralsund a week before he 
saw the face of a pursuer. Them 
c&n be no doubt that he might, in 
2Q2 
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that interval,, h^ve made goc^ hh 
retreat into dyredeti. But; the rduc- 
tance to leaVe Ctermany was airon^ 
upon him at aO times. In additlofn 
to this, he was now master of a city ; 
the sea Was at his baek ; the state 
of Germany was hourly fluctuating ; 
and his position ati^ served as a 
' rallying pointy if the;i^4 ^nius of 
Prussia was at length to snake the 
ashes from her hew. 3uch might 
have been among the motives for 
this apparent imprudence in a man 
>vho had hitherto taken his mea- 
sures with equal conduct and intre- 

ft . In this period of inaction 
^>pears to have lost his habi- 
tual temper^ andy like Richard be-, 
fore Bosworth, to have given an 
iU omen by his melancholy. He was 
said to have indulged in drinking, 
and to exhibit altogether the aspect 
of a man expecting ruin. But in 
his dejection he omitted none of the 
Vs^al arrangements for defence. He 
set the peasants at work upon the 
approaches to the town, colipeted 
ammunition, planted a battery to 
command the principal entrance, I 
believe, borrowing the guns from the 
merchant ships, and seems to have 
neglected nothing ^t the means of 
retreat. ' 


Stralsund is a city of much interest 
for its share in the thirty years 
war ; ” and Wallenstein, the won- 
der of arms in his day, brought 
some disgrace on the standard of 
his imperial masted, by his repulse 
before the walls. Its position ren- 
ders it the key of Pomerania, on the 
side of Sweden, and the Crown Prince 
iyas now busy in repairing its for- 
tifleations to cover his retreat, if the 
campaign should turn in ihvour of 
Napcleon. It has a tolerable com- 
merce, and some of its buildings ex- 
hibit the old ponderous magnlflcence 
of the time when German traders 
made head against princes. The prin- 
cipal streets are w)de, and the square 
in the centre, which serves, as in 
al! the (^man towns, f9/^,ffll ima- 
gim^bte pubUt purposes,— a mart, a 
panme, aiid a place of ju8tice,-^has 
^ picturesque l66k .of English ar- 
jwiecture in the days ofEnisabeth. 

^as m this spot that Schill drew 
up bis reserve on the itiorning of the 
Aiuong riie accounts of the 
to be received from persons 
wld, during the day, were hiding 


In ci^Ilars Ti^'^ih^ shots that 
still had left man^ 'if littefUrb on riie 
front ijf the bhildings, wthetness was 
not" to be expected But the battle 
seems to have b^guh about mid-^day, 
and to ^ have continued 'wirii despe- 
rate determination iill three or foi^ 
in the afternoon. The Dutch ditH^ 
sion advanced to the great gate, and 
were repeatedlydriven back. Gratien, 
however, dras respqhrible to a master 
who never for^ve, and the assault 
was continuea under the fire of 
Bchill's only battery. The Danes 
were embarked in some gun-boats, 
and landed on the unprotected side 
of the town. It was said that their 
red uniforms deceived the Prussians, 
and that they were looked on as Bri- 
tish troops coming to their assistance. 
This attack to(^ Schill in fiank,' 
and his purpose, from this time, was 
obviously to sell his life as dearly 
Uh he could. Plis corps were gra- 
dually forced from the square, down a 
narrow street leading to the sea-gate, 
which I often *trod with the senti- 
ments not unnatural to the spot 
where a Rero and a patriot fell. The 
struggle here was long and bloody, 
from the narrow front which tne 
enemy were compelled to observe. 
The Prussians were finally pushed 
through the gate, and the engage- 
ment ceased without their surren- 
der. Graticu’s loss was supposed 
to exceefl two thousand in killed and 
wounded. A striking instance of 
the gallantry of his opponents, whose 
force did not equal half the number. 
Of^chill nothing had been known 
for^iome time before the close of 
the battle. He had exposed himself 
with conspicuous bravery during the 
day, and had been twice wounded. 
About an hour after the square was 
taken, he was seen standing on the 
steps of a house in the narrow street, 
with the blood streaming down his 
face, and cheering the troops with 
his sabre ivaving. In the confusion 
of the next cha^e he disappeared, 
in the evening ne u^as found under 
a heap of dem ittat the steps, tyith 
two ihusqUet wounde on his body, 
and a sabre cut on his forehead. 
The remnant df hie band of heroes, 
chiefly cavalry, had retreated to ai 
neighbouring field, and were there 
fbund elhausted and unable to move 
farther. An adjutant of Genera! 
Gratien, sent out to pi^ofwSe their sur- 
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render^ was answ^sred that they; had escape on the way through Ger- 
determiued not* to .receive quarter* many, but tjuventy-two. By one ac- 
Some mes8age8^ Mowed between count, and tn^ye or fourteen by ano** 
tbem and the general, but they re- Aer, remained tp glut the tyrant's 
fused to give up their swords while appetite for murder. They were 
Schill lived. On Aw being told of taken to a field on the .glacis of 
:his faU, they obtained leave to send Wesel, and Ithere, ' stanamg in a 
two officers to see Ae body. The line behind each othet*, each shot Ae 
officers were brought to the hall comrade be0re him, the last shoot- 
where Ae corpse had been drawn ing himself. TwO sons of General 
from Ae slaughter: they recognised Wedel, Ae Prussian, were among 
it at once, and at Ae sight burst the victims. This was said to be 
into lamentations and tears. On Ae sole act of Napoleon ; Aose 
Aeir taking back this melancholy young soldiers were subjects of Prus- 
intelligence, Ae cavalry, Aen re- sia, and amenable only to their own 
duced, to a small nuraner, surren- . sovereign. It is next to impossible 
dered at discretion. to avoid a feeling of indignation and 

The further history of these brave abhorrence at Ae nature which could 
men is almost still more melancholy, have Aus rioted in gallant blood ; 
A generous enemy, or even any man and hoping that, sunk and punished 
wiA a human heart would have ho- as their enemy is at this hour, he 
noured their devoted gallantry. — But may be destined to exhibit a still 
Napoleon ordered them for execution, deeper example of justice to Ac 
They were taken to Wesel, a^'d world.^ 

the only favour which they could The following is the translation of 
■obtain, was that of dying by each a popular song, which I met mHhc 
<other*s hands* Some had made their origmal in Mecklenburg 

SCHILL. 

Es zog aui Berlin ein muthiger Held* 

Who burst from Berlin with his lance in his hand? 

Who ride at his heel, like Ae rush of Ae ,i|r-ave ? 

They arc warriors of Prussia, the flower ^ the land. 

And 'tis Schill leads them on to renown, and the grave. 

Six hundred Aey come, in pomp and in pride. 

Their chargers are fleet, and their bosoms are bold. 

And deep shall their lances in vengeance be dyed, 
those chargers shall hait> or those bosoms be cold. 

Then, through wood and through mountain, Aeir trumpet rang 
clear. 

And Prussia’s old>bwner was waved to Ae sun. 

And the yager in'Ifreen, and Ae blue musketeer. 

By thousands Aey rose, at Ae bidding of one. 

What summon’d t{ps spirit of grandeur from gloom ? 

Wag he call’d from Ae camp, was he sent from the tlirone ? 
'Twas the voice of his country — ^it came from his tomb, 

Atid it rises to bless his name, now that he’s gone. 

Kemember him Dodendorf : yet on Ay plain 

Are the bones of the Frenchmen, Aat fell by his blade 

At sunset they saw the first flash of his vane. 

By twilight, three Apusand were still as its shade; 

Thenj^Bomitz, Av ramparts in crimson were dyed. 

No kfi^r a h^ for* Ae tyrant and slave. 

Then to Pominem he rush'd, like a bark on the tide. 

The tide has swept on to renown and Ae grave. 


* We Would not make any Aonge willingly in any communication from so valtied a 
correspondent as the author betbie us* But he is a ehuisioal man, and we would simply 

him wheUier^'^Pa/*c<^re victim, debeUam superbis,*’ is npt a precept as hemic as it 
|s dassicab*— Bo* 
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Vfy idavet of Napoleon^ '^for rengeanco i» . 

Now plunge in the earthy now escape on the wind ) 

With the heart of the vuHure> now borrow its pknne^ 

For Schill and his riders are thundering behind^ 

Ail gallant and gay they came in at the gate> 

. That ffate that oM Wallenstein proudly withstood, 

Once frowning and crown'd, like a King in his state. 

Though no^r ^ dark fragments but shadow the flood. 

Then up flasWothe sabre, the lai^ce was couch'd low. 

And the trench ai|d the street were a deld and a grave ; 

For the sorrows of Prussia gave weyht to the blow. 

And the sabre was weak in the hana of the slave. 

Oh Schill ! Oh Schill 1 thou warrior of fame ! 

In the field, in the field, spur thy chargor again ; 

Why bury in ramparts and fosses the flame 

That should burn upon mountain, and sweep over plain ! 

Stralsund was his tomb ; thou city of woe ! 

Ills banner no more on thy ramparts shall wave ; 

The bullet was sent, and the warrior lies low. 

And cowards may trample the dust of the brave. 

Then burst into triumph the Frenchman's base soul. 

As they came round his body with scoff and with cry. 

Let his limbs toss to heaven on the gibbet and pole. 

In the throat of the raven and dog let him lie." 

Thus they hurried him on, without trumpet or toll. 

No anthem, no pray'r echoed sad on the wind. 

No peal of the cannon, no drum's muffled roll, 

Told the love and the sorrow that linger'd behind. 

They cut off his head — ^but your power is undone ; 

In gloiy«h|^lceps, till the trump on his ear 
In thunde^hall summon him up to the throne ; 

And the tyrant and victim alike shall be there. 

When the charge is begun, and the Pi ussian hussar 
Comes down like a tempest with steed and with steel. 

In the clash of the swords, he shall giv e thee a prayer. 

And his watchword of vengeance be " Schill, brave Schill ! " 

0 ^, 


ON THE WRITINGS OF MR. MATURIN, AND MORE 
PARTICULARLY HIS “ MELMOTH.” 


Wz consider ourselves in some 
degree culpable for having so long 
deferred some notice of a writer who 
has, in its various departments, oc- 
cupied such a space in contemporary 
litCTatin*e as Mr. Maturin. How- 
ever, the rapid succession of bis 
productions in some degree dhni- 
ntshes our reproach, by rendering 
the present period as suitable as 
any other, ^ for* the consideration of 
his pretenrions. It is now, we be- 
lieve, seme years since he appeared 
be!^ the pnblic, under HU unin- 
tmmliatlon-ofJai^per Murphy^ a 
tSmS In itselt idmost an.ititurmount- 
aUe hnpediinent to fkshionable im- 


mortality. Unbribed " too, it is to 
be feared, it " left Hibernia's land," ^ 
for MQntorw did but little, and the 
Wild Insh Boy and ike Milesian still 
less. To this unpropitious baptism, 
ho wever,their ill success is principally 
attributable; for undoubtedly, the 
same wiid genius, which has flashed 
a splendour around the muse of Ber>* 
tram^ flits occasionally amid the 
ruin^ abbeys and spectral creations 
of MontcMrio. It is impossible to 
read this last romance without be- 
ing struck with the powerful capa- 
bilities of Its author. Full of 
dent, striking, though incrcdibler- 
fruitful in iinaginaimn, perverted. 
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but magnificent^ it coteri its extras 
▼agance and , its paradox with a robe 
of eloquence sumeient to adom> if 
not to hide^ its manifidd infirmities* 
In the language of Mr. Maturing in- 
deed, many of his errors find a spe- 
cies of redemption — ^it is clearly the 
phrase of an informed mind, often 
elevated, but seldom inflated — copi- 
ous, am at times, perhaps, even 
redundant, but totally divested of 
ineagreness and vulgarity. It is at 
once classical and natural, teeming 
with allusions which " smell of the 
lamp,” and with graces to be ac- 
uired only in good society — it is the 
iction of 'a man who has groped all 
day amid the dust of the learned, 
and shaken it off at night on the 
threshold of the drawing-room. His 
language, however, is almost the 
only symptom which he deigns to 
give of ever having either studied, 
of associated with, humanity. He 
glories in caverns — falls in love with 
goblins — becomes naturalized amid 
ruins, and revels in the grave. The 
Devil is a prodigious favourite with 
Mr. Maturin. lie is a ^principal 
figure in all his performances ; and 
his sable majesty must be uncompro- 
mising indeed, if he feels not com- 
pensated by the poem and the ro- 
mance for the occasional and pro- 
fessional ill usage of the pulpit. It 
is, perhaps, not generally known, 
that, in the original outline of his po- 
pular tragedy, Bertram, wHb was, in 
the hands of Mr. Kean, the prince 
of misanthropes, was, in Mr. Matu- 
rin*s conception, the prince of dark- 
ness and, under the appella^ll^ of 
the Bla4:k Knight, plunged the ^ole 
dramatis personae into the crater of 
Vesuvius! A noble poet, however, 
to whom the tragedy was entrusted, 
protested against any invasion of his 
monbpoly ; but old predilectioiis are 
not easily eradicated, and the author 
is scarcely yet persuaded that the 
devil, to be consistent, must have 
damned his tragedv. 

To be serious, however, we con- 
sider this as one of the author’s most 
objectionable propensities. There are 
some subjects too sacred, and some 
too accursed, for familiarity. The 
name before which the world bends, 
and the name at which the world 
shudders, are not the legitimate to- 
pics of romance. Tlieir interest is 
too awful for coiitact-^thcir mystery 


is too sublund 

the vefi that idiaddm Aem is too' 
intensely bright for liuniin viaion to’ 
gaze upon and live* Mr. Maturin,* 
peihai>s, imagines that, because hir 
nand is consec^ted he ma|^ touch 
the ark ; but he should remember, 
that its posMSsion was a trust, and 
its home ; the tefiiple. There 
exists throb^dut his writings a con- 
tinual dalliance with other subjects 
of the same class, though of less 
solemn import. The novel writer 
has world enough without encroach- 
ing on these confines. The passions, 
dispositions, adventures, and varie- 
ties of man— the pleasures and per^ 
plexities of life— the countless modi- 
fications of human character — the 
vices, virtues, incidents, and phe- 
nomena of earth, leave no excuse for 
any intrusion on the topics of eterni- 
ty — in our most solemn hours we are 
not serious enough to estimate tliem 
— in our gayest, we should neiq^, 
for a moment even, forget tttenr; 
but they are too real for romance, 
and too sacred for pastime. There 
is no sectarian rigidness in these re- 
remarks. We can enjoy, as much as 
any one, the ideal, but amusing, world 
of the novelist.^^^ We also " have 
dreamed sweet'^oirearas in the vision- 
ary bower, and wooed the airy 
shape/' and wrapt our senses in the 
substanceless elysium. And this we 
have done, and hope to do again, 
without any fear that we are incur- 
ing punishment, or accumulating 
guilt. But far are we from ridicul- 
ing the scruple which dissents from 
us — we respect even the idle preju- 
dice, if it be honest, and should con- 
sider ourselves guilty of little less than 
a crime, did we make faith, however 
fastidious, the subject of reproach. 
We are far from sanctioning the* 
blasphemous amalgamation of reli- 
gion and romance; and though wc bow 
with delight before the spell of the 
encbanter,hi8 fanciful creations would' 
lose all their potency, if the wand . 
which awoke them was tom from a 
pulpit, and the hand which waved it 
was that of an apostle. There are 
many in the world who carry this 
feeling farther, and object altogether 
to the interference of clergymen in 
these pursuits. They think jt pro- 
fanes the sanctity of the character, 
and, consider any approach to the 
gay regions of fancy, or of fashion, as 
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^urbWden by the i|i<ir^ 

^jiins of thelr^ os|oo* feriw^p^ bow^ 
ever, thig.i^i^tlon if tqcx If 

any relj^x^n^ is. to be alloejed to 
Buch rtjeuA .and relMoo if -not eo 
« Hartb ,fnd cr^bbejd^ as to.dpiy it, 
We cannot conceiye a relaxation, at 
<ni09 more' ii\noeent,aui^inor,0 elegant, 
tiian thatvWhiph the blandishments of 
literature, present to tbem* ^ay more, 
we can iPancy jthem^ in such pursuits, 
seconding, and pot unsuccessfully, the 
more sacred objects of their calling. 
Inhere are thousands upon thousands 
whose eyes will become su:dused, 
whose hearts will be softened,, 
the moral interest of a play or a 
j^em, whose ears 'would be closed 
with lyaa; to the monotonoius 
menio mori of an homily. Few men 
think the worse of Bishop, {loadley 
for haying wHtten a pJlay, or. of Mr. 
Home's moral character for tlie 6 ne 
poetry of Douglas; the Christian 
niust be, much more /iscetic than 
cSSritable who would visit the Re- 
venge” as a sin on Doctor Young, 
or postpone the decorated morality 
of the Night Thoughts” to the or- 
thodox drawl of many a drum Ec- 
clesiastic.” 

But to the perfornj^ce of all such 
Works, coming indesj^from any one, 
but more especially from a minister 
of the gospel, we would annex the 
indispensable condition, not only of a 
moral . effect, but that such effect 
should be. produced by means the 
moft unexceptionable. It is no ex- 
cuse for a life of pleasure lusciously 
represented, and tricked out in all 
the brilliant colouring which genius 
can bestow on it, that its inevitable 
end. is penitence and aiWctio^i-^it is 
no apology for the.paipted display of 
adultery, or seduction, that its artifi- 
cial tlpts should bo finally washed 
away by , the tears pf the criminal— 
there are byt too many minds, from 
wbjich. the precept will fade, without 
parrying away , with it .the prurient 
ihtroductipn by which it wasincid- 
' cat^ . "^fhether this bught .to be So, 
is question, a^stku- 

tiooofimman nature, cannot^ ,by ,us 
, at least, be altered^ Our difference 
wijSi Mr. in this respeot> is 

tWOrfold. We oyectlto. him, that. 
In ap% . instancy,, he is too much 
jflJvine-TiO ft not< enough so 
^.f^that, when bp ia,not.:^ntrovert-o 
' feg^ .ht-isrscduclrigr- alter- 


na^y. the m¥^ thfr lensuaUet. 
,Th#; Qerpm hads^taught us 

to endure imjch. Thamixtureofsen- 
t.lment andicrime'nrsif hatyre anddki- 
hnnsmr-ef pathpa and vMlany, all con- 
founded togetW by the hsuid of ge- 
ni^, had also in some degree con- 
founded our, judgment and our pas- 
sions, apd made it difficult to con- 
demn where there was so itfuch to 
admire. When we beheld Mrs. 
Haller, and heard her provocation, 
and thought on her youth, and saw 
the bitter tears of her repentance, 
Qur hearts were too busy to let us 
dwell on her criminality. This was 
bad enough, but still there was some 
decorum in her guilt— all who men- 
tioned, shuddered at it'—il was the 
result of deep laid artifice and fraud ; 
and even the victim in her very fall 
believed herself as much sinned 
against, as sinning."— But it was re- 
served for Mr. Maturin to introduce 
adultery almost before the curtain— 
an adultery committed in the face of a 
providential interference for the pre- 
servation of the criminal— an adul- 
tery deduced not more from the in- 
citement of sexual passion than from 
the deadly and revolting instigation 
of revenge ; agreed upon by the 
parties, in the hearing of the audi- 
ence ; and afterwards not detected, 
or discovered, but shamelessly pro- 
claimed by the adultress herself^ tell- 
ing all mankind that she had been 
true to^ appointment— that 

They met in madness, and in guilt they 
' parted. 

T)jme can be no palliation or apo- 
logy mr this. The beauty of the 
language, the splendour of tlie ima- 
gery, the strength of the descrip- 
tions, oidy serve to aggravate it. The 
flowers, beneath which such tur- 
pitude is sought to be concealed, 
are, worse than the dead-sea fruits 
which tempt and fidl to. ashes— they 
surme and poison. This is. o«r 
most serious charge a^nst Mr. Ma- 
turin* For his theological discus- 
sions, perhaps, excuses may be sug- 
gested— we can imagine, but do not 
admit them. , Wor^s like these are 
not their proper theatre— a (novel is 
no place for a polemical disquisition 
— the acerbiUSft of sects, and< tlie 
subtleties of : Jkheologians, aim quite 
opposed: ibo the kvitieeofaromaiioe^f- 
they are like the. ef a thqu-^ 
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det tksi&A, dafki 

deatk^fiBUght/aihwftrt the tinted sky 
of an ftutwsi^ eveniog^ bw 
d«6d> the anthov before us is not 
so mueh arffumentative as intcderant 
^he scarcely condescends to discuss 
-T^his weapon is sarcasm^ and ^hen 
he is not sneering^, he is denouncing. 
-¥-Thi8 is sometimes carried so far> 
tbati^ have fre(|uently been inclined 
to doubt which is his real character^ 
a sceptic or a zealot — a bigot or a 
philosopher. In his exposure^ or ra- 
ther, reproof, of some obnoxious 
heresy, Ae primitive faith itself be- 
coinea endangered, and we have al- 
most imagined we saw Voltaire in 
disguise, when we were undeceived 
by the bitter earnestness of the ex- 
postulation, or the animated and in- 
dignant sincerity of the invective, 
lilost cordially do we acquit Mr. 
Matiirin of the intention, but with 
equal truth do we reiterate its ten- 
dency. The attacks upon a sect 
from which he differs, and, of some 
of whose doctrines, perhaps, we agree 
with him in disapproving, are not 
reconciled to us even by the tender, 
sweet, and nearly angelic, Eva, in 
her own person a more than suffi'- 
cient atonement for almost all the 
heterodoxies of her associates. But 
it is difficult to expose, still more so 
to ridicule, the peculiarities of a 
sect, without in some degree involv- 
ing the faith upon which all sects 
are founded ; and it is Iboth unfair 
and perilous to collect together the 
excrescences of a doctrine, and hold 
them up to the world as the original 
jsubstance. Mr. Maturin ab- 
jure, indeed he seems almost to ab- 
hor, the primitiveiiess of Methodism 
— he may despise the abominations 
of the lady of Babylon " with all 
the contempt of a genuine monkish 
adversary ; but he has no right to 
hold up their absurdities as so many 
specimens of their unmutilated belief-* 
he has no right to make a rigid family 
sit for the portraiture of an entire sect, 
or represent the cruel, hellish, and ma- 
lignant bigotry of a dark age, and a 
demoniac system, as the pmect ex- 
hibition of a oreed with whose ge- 
nuine principles they are, perhaps, 
utterly at variance. It is eHWayn 
both unjust and intolerant— generally 
4 langerous, and in such woras as the 
present# peculiarly out of place* 

But> the mention of Eva almost 


amto i^-^wSth an angd gt^ 
she iuterc^es fbr her parent, and 
bolding up hsh /ef far— that letter, for 
fiselkg, for eloquence, for l^art- 
touching resignation, and impassion-, 
ed grief, alrqpst unique In toe lan- 
guage— she asks us, is it not an 
atonement for a thousand imperfec- 
tions ? We admit it is so ; aqd we 
only woifder how a mind, which could 
imagine such a character, could har- 
bour the generation of fiends which 
it has since unchained upon the 
world ! Eva, on her bed of desy^, 
heart-broken, hut resigned— suffer- 
ing, but patient— so young, so love- 
ly, so afflicted, and so forgivihg, 
seems not so much a being of tms 
world, as an embodied spirit of 
that into which she is departing — 
Immalie in her isle of flowers and 
melody— to whom the rose had given 
colour, the violet breath, and the 
nightingale a cadence —Immalie — 
fantastic if you will — but stifl^m 
of beauty, nursed by nature, and 
inspired by innocence — that vision of 
the morning— that creature of the 
spring — who could believe that in- 
carnate daemons shared the womb of 
their parent, too frightful for de- 
formity to 0 ^/ almost too malignant 
even for chmity to tolerate ! Yet 
such is the combination which Mr. 
Maturin continually presents to us ; 
now shaping forth the purest images 
of loveliness and virtue; and now 
stealing, not the fire from heaven, 
but the fire from hell, to animate his 
worse than infernal incarnations. 

If all this be done to prove the 
versatility of his talent, we admit he 
has succeeded, but most earnestly do 
we deprecate such a triumph. There 
is, indeed, a terrible fidelity — a mur- 
derous consistency in his delineations 
— but they have no prototype except 
in his own brain — nature disowns 
them, and history holds up the mon- 
sters, whom every brow has frowned 
on, and every age abided, a$ angels 
in the comparison, it is a serious 
fault, we had almost said crime, in 
Mr. Maturin, that he should not only 
body forth su<di creations, but inspire 
them with such potency of evfi; 
that he shcmld give them talent iu 
propcMTiioti to their crimes, and energy 
commensurate with their 
disposirions. By way of preserving 
thplr consistency, he not only fijfi 
them with demoniac propensities, but 
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d^mcniiiAe pawcTij ‘^and Iteiaes upon Mdtnbth; and If any i^diild re^ 
evety opp(«rtutt!ty/‘to put bdJth iti gard ont aridciam as aamerlted^ to 
ferocious and active operation. His that #orkwereferibi* Its Jiistttcation. 
manifold demons have a restlessnesi It is a most oharacterisde epitome of 
of mischief which not even the au- all his productions. Genius and ex« 
tlior of al! mischief could surpass, travjwance — ^nature and prodigies-— 
and genius quite adequate to their ang^ and devils— theology and li- 
horrible ambition. To be sure, all bertiuism, contest every line of every 
this may be consistent. JJut why page of these volumes, and leave us 
create such characters at all, and in doubt, at last, whether we sfibuld 
then, for the purpose Of their fouV most admire, or deplore, the per- 
consistency, collect all that tnfidelity verted talent which they indisputably 
has poured out against religion, ail discover. The idea of the work, we 
that desperate sophistry has urged are told in the preface, is taken from 
for vice, and all that discontented a passa^ in one of the author's ser^ 
demravity has flung upon the insti- mons — the passage runs thus :* at 
tuwns of civilized society, and give this moment, is there one of us pre- 
them additional circulation and pub- sent, however we may have depart- 
licity through such perverted and ed from the Lord, disobeyed his will, 
culpable instrumentality. That those and disregarded his word~is there 
characters are contradistinguished one of us who would at this moment 
from others, who endeavour to op- accept all that man could bestow, or 
pose and contravene their tenets, is earth afford, to resign the hope of 
no apology at all. There is no use his salvation ? No — there is not one 
in f^iiig such disquisitfons. The — not such a fool on earth, were the 
scaffold and the dungeon exhibit enemy of mankind to traverse it with 
every day to crime the practical ten- the offer ! ” And thus— *fliose sacred 
dency of its doctrines ,• and if these truths which as the representative of 
and the pulpit are not sufficient, Christ he hSs but just promulgated 
there can be no use in combating from the pulpit, the moment he de- 
them through the m^edium of ro- scends from it, are converted into the 
malices,— and not combating theme of a romance. We marvel 

them, but taking cSIf to provide much that he waited till he came 
them with weapons for the conflict, down, and 'should marvel less if the 
sufficient almost to endanger vietbry. congregation doubted what it was he 
There is a burning eloquence — a sar- was about to deliver when he went 
castic bitterness — an insidious plau- up. — 

sibillty about all Mr. Matiirln’s miir- But bowthe subject theme may gang, 
derers and demons which well might Let time and chance determine, 
have been spared. The taunts against Perhaps it may turn out a sang — 
religion are too keen, the invectives Perhaj s turn out a sermon. Burns. 

against society too terrijble, the spirit W^Boquit Mr. Matuiin, however, 

01 malignant discontent against the of every thing, except the affectation 
order of things established, is too of this impiety. The novel is not 
subtle, too ascetic, and too sustained, taken from any sermon, but from the 
to 1^ quite aflected ; and though we Faustus of Goethe ; upon which, in 
believe that this author, both in his our eighth number, the reader will 
heart and in his life, conUadicts such find a copious and able dissertation, 
doctrines, he may rest rasHred that Melmoth is Doctor Faustus, under 
the eloquence with which he enables the title of the Wanderer," and 
his devils to enforce them must closely resembles him, not only in his 
offend, though it cannot harm, the life and fate, but in many of his ad- 
virtuous; and may, perhaps, but too ventures. It is a much closer imita- 
fatally, mislead many who are as yet tion even than the Manfred of Lord' 
hesitatbii^ upon the Rubicon of crime. Byron, who, though he borrowed the 
Buthig 8^ thus much, generally, idea, has clothed it lira magnificence 
en Maturin's Writing, we will which is all his own.* The story is 
consider his romance of that of a wretched being, who has 

^ ^ however, the German, the English, and the Irish modems have all 

f4^ed their Idea of this ehuracter from old Christopher Marlowe, one of our early 
, English dramatists, who preceded Shakspeate. Doctor Faustus lives ^ in Marlowe^ 
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sold binmy to the «nemf of mftii te 
the siJce of o protracted 
during which he is to be omnipotent 
on earth-*-gifted with tmfadifi^ yonth 
— with boundless wealth— with the 
faculty of traversing an hemisphere 
at a wish — with a spell of peraua^^ 
which is perfectly irresistible^ aud^ in 
shorty with every thing except domi- 
nion Ofer memory^ which embitters 
all, by perTOtuaJiy recurring to the 
price at which they have been pur^ 
chased. The hero of suph a tale 
must manifestly be possessed of great 
advantages, which, we think,- how- 
ever, tl\e author has surrendered, by 
dividing the narrative into several 
distinct stories, having no very ob- 
vious connection, 4, and, of course, 
losing much of their interest. These 
stories are tokl by a Spaniard, who 
has been wrecked upon the coast of 
Ireland, and who has been saved by 
young Melmoth, a descendant — a co- 
eval descendant-^f the Wanderer. 
Before the appearance of the Spa- 
niard, however, there is a terrible 
delineation of a miser’s death-bed, 
drawn with great power, and with 
great local accuracy. It is a most 
faithful portraiture of Irish manners 
in low life, and an awful one of a de- 


parting spirit, frightfully struggling 
oetween the fascination df earth’s 


crimes, and the horror of eternity's 
retribution. 

The first of these stories is the 
Spaniard’s own, which, ttfe preface 
tells us, a friend has censured, as 
tending too much to revive the terror- 
striking school of Mrs. Radclifie. He 
must, indeed, have been a ffiend 
who made the objection — a much 
more serious one was obvious. The 


tale U taitttedi threughout with the 
sins to which we have adverted, and 
contains deecriptlous sufficient fo ter- 
rify a martyr. It is the narrative of 
the younger son of a Spanish gran- 
dee, who, in oriJer to gratif^l the sor- 
did ambition of his toily, and the 
still more sordid avarice of the priest- 
hood, is half forced, half swindled, 
into a consent. The details of this 
copyent — horrors and vices of 
monastic life — the crimes of the Ca- 
tholic church, and the hypocrisy of 
her clergy (with some candid hints 
that it IS not confined to hers) arc 
occasionally interspersed with ep^ 
sodes, at which the heart freezes. ^ 
few extracts from this first tale will 
speak much more eloquently than 
any description of ours. The follow- 
ing passage thus describes the crime 
of a monk, and the conduct of his 
superiors. 

Some one, it was said, had commitn^a 
slight breach of monastic duty. The 
breach was fortunaiehj committed by s 
distant relation of the Archbishop of To- 
ledo, and consisted merely in hit entciing 
the chureh hitoxkafrd^ (a rare vice in Spa- 
niards), attempting to drag the matin 
preacher from tlie pulpit, and failing in 
that, getting astr^lts well os he could on 
the ^tar, dashitijf^Mown the tapers, over, 
turning the vases and tlie pix, and trying 
to scratch out, as with the talons of a de- 
mon, the painting that hung over the table, 
— uttering all the while the most horrible 
blasphemies, and even soliciting the por- 
trait of the Virgin in language not to be 
repeat^. A consultation was held. Tlie 
community, as may be guessed, was in an 
uproar while it lasted. Every one but my- 
self was anxious and agitatecL There was 
much talk of the inquisition, — the scandal 
was 80 atrocious, — ^the outrage so unpar- 


mighty line; ” and the play, under the title of ‘‘ The Tragical Historie of Doctor Fostes,” 
was first published in 4to. in 1(>04. The reader may judge for himself by the following 
parallel passages, from the Doctor’s last words, as given by J^arlowe, and from Melmoth’a 
dying speech, from the pen of Mr. Matuiin. ^ \ 

FauHns* Gentlemen, away lest you perish with me. 

Second Scholar Oh ! what may we do to save Faustus ? 

Faustus, Talk not of me, but save yourselves and depart. 

Third Scholar, God will strengthen me, I will stay with Faiistus. 

^'irst Scholar, Tempt not God, sweet friend, but let us into the next room, and pray 
for him. 

Faustus, Aye, jpay for roe— pray fbr.me— and whatever noise soever you hcar^ come 
not unto mcy for nothing can rescue me,** Ma&lowe’s Faustus, p, , 

“ Mehhoth, Leave me — I must be alone for the few lawnours of my morti^ exist- 
ence — ^men retire— leave me alone— w/wf ever noises you hear in (hr course of thif attftd 
nytht that is approaching^ come not near this apartmerU,^ at the petil if your limes,** 

VoL iv. p. 440. 
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aftd afcNttment m luipaMiad3e* 
^Ilitee dvyB albenriidi th« mhWi0p*B 
iniindatecianM^to ttopaUto^^^ and 
the foUowtng dar me fouth %ho bad com- 
mitted diia aecrifegioue outn^ appeared in 
^e hall of die Jeenita^ where the Superior 
^ a few^ monka were Iwsemlded, read a 
aho^ exerciae whxdi oUe of them had writ- 
ten for him on the pithy word ** Iforietaa,^ 
and departed to take poasesai^n of a 
benefice in the diocese of the archbiah^ 
hfordatiye. 

The following ia from, the lips of a 
parricide^ who undertakes to rescue 
the Spaniard from the conventj and 
who, while they are benighted in its 
dihfnetery> thus in a dream discloses 
Ms crime to his companion. — The 
reader must recollect that he is 
speaking in his sleep. 

Secure the puiset I know the drawer 
pf the cabinet where it lies^ but secure him 
first. Well, then, you cannot, — ^you shud- 
der at his white hairs, at his calm sleep !— 
ba ha 1 tliat villains should be fools. 
Wtwd', then, 1 must be the man, it is but a 
short struggle with him or me, — ^he may be 
damned, and^I must Hush,-*how the 
stairs cr^, they will not tell him it is his 
Oon*s foot that is ascending ? — They dare 
not, the stones of the wall would give them 
the lie. Why did you not oil the hinges of 
the door ?— now for it^ Ue tJecps intense- 
ly, — aye, how calm he tiflts ! — the calmer 
tlic fitter for heaven. '^Now, — now, my 
knee U on bis breast,-— where is the knife ? 
— where is the knife ? — if he looks at me I 
am lost The knife,— -I am a coward ; the 
knifoy— if be opens his eyes I am gone ; 
the knife, ye cursed cravens, — who dare 
shrink when I have griped my father^s 
throat? There, — there,— -tliere,— .blood to 
the hilt, — the old man's blood; look for 
die money, while 1 wipe the blade. I 
cannot wipe it, the grey hairs are mingled 
with die blood, — those hairs brushed my 
Hpa the last time he kissed me. 1 was a 
cimd then. I would not have taken a 
World to murder him then, now,— now, 
what am 1: Ha! hal ha! Let Jndas 
ribidce his bag of silver mlpst mine,rr-be 
betrayed his isviour, and^mve murdered 
my fother. Silver againsri^ver, and soul 
agaioet souL I have got more for — 
be wain fool to sell his for thirty. But for 
whirii of will the last fire bum hotter ? 

Inm gokig to try.” 

Thh dmon, (Ipr we will not pro- 
Ifike nofidfi of wtom by extending 
l&lto him,} thus to the Spa- 

mard, the ti^aehery which he had 
practised upon two unhappy lovers 
of whdse escape ftofid the oonrent he 
bad undertaken tube t&e Instrument, 


and whom he had lmreM(|jl to the 
eubtenmtoan vault, wmk is the 
soeneof his narrative. ' 

Onee I tutnod the lamp, on pretence of 
trinnuhig h, to catdi a gUiRpse of the de- 
votod wretches. They were embracing eadi 
odir,<Mhe It^ of joy tretobled in dieilr 
eyes. They were whisperitig to eadt other 
hopes of Uberstiott and happiness, and 
blmding my name in the intciVal they 
could spare foom their prayers for each 
other. That sight exdngtiished the laat 
remains of compunction with which my 
horrible task hsd inspired me. They dared 
to be happy in the sight of one who must 
be for ever miserable, ^^-eould there be a 
greater insult ? 1 resolved to puiiish it on 
me spot This very apartment was near, — 
I knew it, and the mi^ of thehr wander- 
ings no longer tremblm in my hand. T 
ni^ed them to enter this recess, (the door 
was then entire) while 1 went to examine 
the passage. They entered it, thanking me 
for my preeautioix,— they knew not they 
were never to quit it alive. But what 
were their lives for the agony their happi- 
ness cost me ? The moment they were in- 
closed, and clasping each other, (a sight 
tliat made me grind my Mh) 1 dosed and 
locked the door. This movement gave 
them no immediate uneasiness, — they 
fiiought it a fifondly precaution. The mo- 
ment they were secured, I hastened to the 
Superior, who was on fire at tlie insult 
offered to the sanctity of his convent, and 
still more to the purity of his penctxaidon, 
on which the wortoy Superior piqued him- 
self as much as if it had ever been possible 
for him to acquire fire smallest share of it. 
He descended with me to the passage,— tlie 
monks followed with eyes on fire. In the 
agitation of their rage, it was with difli- 
culty they could discover the door after 1 
had repeatedly pointed it ont to them. The 
Suptoler, with nis own hands, drove several 
RaOs, which the monks earorly supplied, 
into the door, that effectually joined it to 
the staple, rusver to be dU^ned ; and every 
blow he gave, doubtless ne felt as if it was 
a reminiscence to the accusing angel, to 
strike out a sin from the catalogue of his 
accusations. The work was soon done,— 
the work never to be undone. At the first 
sound of steps in the passage, and blows on 
the door, the victims uttreed a shriek of 
tecTor. They ito^ined they tireto detected, 
and that an inceifoed party uf monks were 
breaking open the aoot. These ^tenors 
were soon eacchanged for othersr^^d 
worsen— as they beard jhe door naikdup, 
and Ikrteried to ourdepafting st^ They 
uttered another shriek, hut O how didhtent 
was the accent oi its despkir !r»they knew 
their doom. 

« « « • a 
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ft vtt my penance <fi0, --my t 0 tM af her daughter in a lopg 

unttch at the door, *under the pifetSiea ttf journey, but ^ap two loven into a 
predudkig the pp69H>Uity jo^ their esoi^ g^n, without &odp l^ht^ or hope, and I 


(of whkin th^ knew there was no posd- 
bility) ; but, in reality, not only to ttiflict 
on me the indignity m being the eonvent 
gader,' but of teaching me that caUosi^of 
heart, and induration of ner^e, and dSIb^ 
bomness of eye, and apathy of ear, that 
were best suited to xny office* But they 
might have sated themselves the trouble,*— 

1 had diem all before ever I entered the 
convent. Had 1 been the Superior of die 
community, I should have undertaken the 
office of watching the dom. You will call 
this crudty, I csffi it curiosity,— 4hat curi- 
osity that brings thousands to witness a tra- 
^y, did makes the most delicate female 
least un groans and agonies* I had an ad- 
vantage over them,;— the groan, the agony 
I feasted on, were real. I took my station 
at the door — ^that door which, like that of 
Dante's hell, might have borne the inscrip- 
tbn, Here is no hope,” — with a face of 
mock penitence, and genuine — cordial de- 
lectation. 1 could hear every word that 
transpired* For the first hours they tried 
to comfort each other, — ^they suggested to 
each other hopes of liberation, — and as my 
shadow, crossing the threshold, darkened 
or restored the light, they said, “ That is 
he ; ” — ^then, when this occurr^ repeatedly, 
without any effect, they said, “ No,— no, 
it is not he,” and swallowed down the sick 
sob of despair, to hide it from each other. 
Towards night a monk came to take my 
place, and to offer me food. T would not 
have quitted my place for w6rlds| but I 
talked to the monk in his own language, 
and told him 1 would make a merit with 
(lod of my sacrifices, and was resolved to 
remain there all night, with the permission 
of the Superior. The monk was glad of 
having a substitute on such easy terms, and 
I was glad of the food he left me, for I 
was hungry now, but I reserved M appe- 
tite of my soul for richer luxuries. I heard 
them tal&ng within. While 1 was eating, 
I actually lived on the famine that was de- 
vouring them, but of which ftiey did not 
dare to say a word to each offier. They 
debated, deliberated, and, as misery grows 
ingenious in its own defence, they at last 
assured e^h other that it was impossible 
the Superior had locked them in there to 
perish by hunger. At these words I cduld 
not hdip laughing. This laugh reached 
their and they became silent in a mo- 
meat. All that however, I heard 


wm be daomed <(diat jT^am already^ by ih» 
by) if they dp fpm pf each, pth^ 

Within ihe first twedye hours* The second 
day hunger and daid^^ ihad th^ usual 
influence. They shriei^ liberation, 
and knocked loud and long at tiheir dun- 
geon door. They exclaimed (bey were 
ready to silbmit to any puniriimentt and 
the approach of the monks, whirit they 
would have dreaded so much the proomig 
night, they now solicited on their knees. 
What a jest, after all, are the most awftil 
vicissitudes of human life !-.-they sufqili- 
cated now fbr what they would have sacri- 
ficed their souls to avert four-and-twenl^ 
hours before. Then the agony of hunger 
increased, they shrunk ftom the door, and 
grovelled apart from each other. Apart ! 
— how I watched that They were rapidly 
becoming objects of hostility to each other, 
—oh what a feast to me I They could not 
disguise from earii other the revolting cir- 
cumstances of their mutual sufferings. It 
is one thing f^r lovers to sit down to^east 
magnificendy spread, and another for^^rs 
to couch in darkness and famine,— to ex- 
change that appetite which cannot be sup- 
port^ without dainties and flattery, for 
that which would barter a descended Ve- 
nus for a morsel of food. The second 
night they raved and groaned, (as oc- 
curred) ; and, affiid their agonies, (I must 
do justice to wl^n, whom I hate as well 
os men), the miiif often accused the female 
as the cause of all his sufferings, but the 
woman never,— never reproached him. Her 
groans might indeed have reproached hm 
bitterly, but she never utterw a word that 
could have caused him pain. There was a 
change whidi I well could mark, however, 
in physical fedings. The first day 
they clung together, and every movement I 
felt was like that of one person. The next 
the man alone struggled, and the woman 
moaned in helplessness. The third night, 
—how shall I tell it ?— but you have bid 
me go on. All the horrible and loathsome 
excruciations 'of famine had been under- 
gone ; the disunion of every tie of the 
heart, of jpssion, of nature, had com- 
mence. ]ra|^e agonies of their fbmished 
sickness they loathed each other,— they 
could have cursed eadi other, if thw had 
had breath to curse.' It was on the fourth 
night that I hwrd the shriek of the wrctch- 
e female,— her lover, in the agstoy 


o , o hunger, had fastened his teeth in her dioul- 

forihg, that laugh tO' scorn siOl the send- dbr ;.-that bosom on which he had so 
irientd'.siglw that are exhaled flrom the luxuriated, became a meal to him now.^^ 
hesMs of the most intoxicated lovers that 


breadied. I heard them all (hat 
ni^t 1 had read French romances, and 
all (heb unimi^able nons^se. Madame 
SCvignd herself says she would have been 


Monster ! and joa lauA.?’*-« Yh, I 
laugh at all ihanmnd, ' and the imposition 
they istt to pmptise when they tdik of 
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hmt!^ I Imgh. ft| %i9«Raa pM^ «r4 

tiuniAQ mes^vka^ «ad virtue, rdigloa wA 
in^ety; tl^ev all the z«iti|lt i>f p«t^ 
loetlitiee, vai tixia$t^ Aituetlaiu** 

Now we W0U14 ask the reoderi 
whp has had nerve enough to peruse 
the preceding eg^t;rnct, whether we 
]ucvel)een unwarrantable in the com- 
ments which we have made on the 
tenancy of such a prodiSction ? If 
this were a solitary passage, shock- 
ing as H is^ we should havO been !n- 
clmed to hesitate— but it is not — it is 
only one monster out of a den, all 
animate with the same creation. 
Mplmoth teems with this unsightly 
pifo^eny — there is scarcely a page on 
which crime is not written ii^uletters 
of blood, and in language of despe- 
rate and ferocious exultation. If the 
following passage haa issued from 
the insane pen of French infidelity, 
we could easily have accounted for 
it— but coming from a Christian cler- 
gymifii ! the mystery, wo confess, is 
Bej^d our solution. 

What, wretdi!” he cried; — “ Bo 
you think it was for your masses and your 
mummeries, your vigils, and fasts, and 
mumbling over senseless unoonsoHng beads, 
and losing my rest all night iraUHiing for 
the matinii^ and then qj^ing my frozen 
mat tQ naUmydtnees toi^e tUl they grew 
there,— till I thought thb whole pavement 
would rise aith me when X rose,— do you 
think it was for ‘the sake of Usttening to 
sermons that the preachers did not beheve, 
—and prayers diat tlie lips that uttered 
them jawn^ at in the hsUesanesa of their 
infideUty^— and penances that miglit be 
hired out to a lay-brother to undergo for 
a pound of coffee or of snuffU^and the 
yUest subserviencies to the caprice and pas- 
sion of a ijuperior,— and the Kstening to 
men with God for ever in their mouths, 
and tile world fbr ever in tlieir hearts, — 
men who think of nothing but the aggran- 
dizement of their temporS distinction, and 
screen, under the most revolting afifectation 
of a concern in spiritualities, thpr ravening 
cupidity after eartlily emineiuK : — ^Wretch i 
do you dream that it was for this?— that 
this af (worry,— this creed of all 

the jppests that ever have existed in con- 
iHUmi with the ntnte, and in hope of ex- 
teadiog by that 

omM have I had 

sounded e^fry di|»|h in the mine of depra^ 
vity be^ete^ mem# t knew them,— I de- 
spised them. I crouched before them in 
body, 1 spumed them in my soul. WiUt 
all their sanctimony, they had hearts so 
worldly, that it was scarce worth while to 
wandi their hypocrisy, the iccret developed 


l|self eoeootu Theeowaii ini't^very ite 
no place for d§^tiefn I have 
their^ 

«« PMW 

of Opoe, ameazing to the laiqr de- 
scended gbds, Idaywg m gems knd gold, 
ainid the lustre of tapers and the ffoating 
shfljldbur of an irradiated atmosphere idive 
wi£]^ht, and all soft and ddicate har- 
monies and ddicioi^ odours, rill, as tiwy 
disqmeared amid ub idouds of intense so 
gracemlly tossed ftom the gilded censers, 
the intoxicated eye dreaiuea it saw them 
ascending to Paradise. Su^ was the 
but what was de/imd th^ scene y— J saw it 
aU, Two or three of them would rush 
ftom service into the Vestry together, under 
the pretence of changing their vestments. 
One would imagine mat these men would 
have at least the decency to refrain, while 
in the intervals of the holy mass. No, I 
overheard them. While shifting their 
robes, they talked incessantly of promo- 
tions and appointments, — of this or that 
prelate, dying or dead, — of a wealthy be- 
nefice bemg vacant, — of one dignitary 
having bargained hard with the state for 
the promotion of a lelative,*— of another 
who had well-founded hopes of obtaining a 
bishoprick, for what ? nei|her for learning 
or piety, or one feature of the pastoral cha- 
racter, but because he had valuable bene- 
ficcs to rcsigtkj^ excliange, that might be 
aivided among numerous candidates. Such 
was their conversation,— such and sucli 
only were their thoughts, till the last thun- 
ders of hallelujah from the church 
made them start, and huny to resume their 
places aL the altar. Oh wh;it a compound 
of mearine‘*s and pri^, of imbecihty and 
pretension, t\f sanctimony so transparently 
and a^whrdly worn, that the nak(^ irame 
of die natural mind was visible to every eye 
beneath it, — that miiid which is “ earthly, 
sepsual, devilish.’’ Was it to live among 
such ijjijretches, who, aU-viUain as I was, 
made me hug myself widi the thought that 
at least 1 was not like them, a passionless 
prone reptile, — a thing made of forms and 
dressings, half satin and sliredsiFhalf ave’s 
and cT^o’s, — ^bloated and abject, — creep- 
ing and aspiring, — winding up and up the 
p^estal of power at the rate of an inch a 
day, and tracking its advance to eminence 
by the flexibility of its writhings, the ob- 
liquity of its course, and the filth of its 
slime,— was it for this ? be paused, half- 

choaked with his emotions. 

It is no apology for this to say, 
that it is the language of an atro- 
cious rillain — at war^ivith society- 
steeped to the lips in crime — upon 
whose brow parricide is branded, and 
who, with a most profane license, is 
described by the author to be he^ 
yond the redemption of a Sariovr!** 
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Pericm^ei shbiilcl hot be created by 
a no^elis^ whose deeda to )^ ohai^* 
teristSc must ^be crimitial^ and wHb^ 
phrase to be consistent mu^ be bl^- 
phetnous. The moral judgment 
volts at such appalling^ and mis- 
chievous fidelity^ and the heart ^ho 
person can be the better for, the^||ilti- 
atlon^ If youth to be seduced 
from the more rug^d steeps of litera- 
ture, into its parterres and gardens, it 
is a sort of literary treason thus to in- 
tersperse their path with ihe spring 
uns of an insidious and desth-in- 
ucing philosophy. 

Th^ other stories of which Mel- 
moth U made up, consist of the 

Tale of the Indians/* the “ Story 
of the Walbergh Family/* and the 
" Lovers Tale.^* The first of these 
is very fantastic, but parts of it are 
extremely beautiful. The whole 
sketch of Immalie, in her island — the 
worship of the peasantry — ^the inno- 
cence of her infancy, and the sad re- 
verses of her maturity, are all finely 
and powerfully described. Such a 
being, to be sure, never was, nor can 
be ; but improbability is. not an ob- 
jection to a romance, least of 
all, to a romance of MK Maturin*s. 
We cannot avoid transcribing tlie 
following description of the island 
goddess/* though we are-aware that 
an injustice is done to the autl^r, by 
any fragment of his imagination. 

The sole and h^utifiil inmate of the 
isle, though disturbed at the appearance of 
her worshippers, soon recovered her tran- 
quillity. She could not be conscious of 
tear, tor nothing of that world in whicli she 
lived had ever borne a hostile ap^rance 
to her. The sun and the shade— Uie flow- 
ers and foliage— the tamarinds and flgs that 
prolonged her delightful existence — the 
water thaWshe drank, wondering at the 
beautiful being who seemed to drink who- 
ever she did — the peacocks, who spread out 
fiieir rich and radiant plumage die moment 
they beheld her— and the loxia, who perch- 
ed on her shoulder and hand as she walked, 
and answered her sweet voice with imitative 
chirpings— all these were her fHends, and 
she Knew none but these. 

The human forms that sometimes ap- 
proached the island, caused her a slight 
emotion ; but it was rather that pf curiosity 
than alarm ; and thdr gestures were ,bo ex- 
pressive of reverence and mildness, their 


mAoip in whibhiblMd^tedU 

so aeoeptabkf and thdr visits sd'Sitot aid 
peaceml) that shesaw them ^thout 
anoe, and Only ^wondered, as they vowed 
away, how they coul4 moveon the water.in 
safety; and how creatiires so dark, and 
with futures sotunattractive, Happened ^ 
grow amid the beantifttl flowers th^ pre- 
sented to her as the productions of their 
abode. The elements might be supposed 
to have iUiprcssed. her imiiginatto #ith 
some terrible ideas ; but the periodieal xe- 
gularity. of these phenomena, in the chmato 
she inhabited, divested them of thde ter- 
rors to one who haul been aecust(nned to 
them, as to the alternation of night and 
day — who could not remember the featfiil 
impression of the first, and, above all, who 
had never heard any terror of them ex- 
pressedt^y perhaps the priiuidVe 

cause of fear in most minds. Pain she 
had never felt— of death she had no idea- 
how, then, could she become acquainted 
with fear ? 

“ When a north-wester, as it is termed, 
visited the island, with all its terrific ac- 
companimeu^ of midnight darkness^ouds 
of suffocating dust, and thunders 
trumpet of doom, she stood amid the leafy 
colonnades of the banyan tree, ignorant of 
her danger, watching tlie cowering wings 
ahd drooping heads of the birds, and the 
ludicrous tenor of the monkeys, as they 
skipt from branch to branch with their 
young,* When<ktbe lightning struck a tree, 
she gazed as a t||Ud would^t)n a flre-work 
played off for its amusement ; but tlie next 
day i^he wept, when she saw the leaves 
wouM no longer grow on the blasted trunk. 
When the rains descended in torrents, the 
ruinwS of the pagoda afforded her a shelter ; 
and she sat Ustening to the rushing of the 
mighty waters, and the murmurs of the 
troubled deep, till her soul took its colour 
from the sombrous and magnificent imagery 
around her, and she believed herself pre- 
cipitated to earth with the deluge— home 
downward, like a leaf, by a cataract— «i- 
gulphcd in the depths of the ocean-arising 
apin to light on the swell ^of the enormous 
billows, as if she were heaved on the back 
of a whale — deafened with the roar— giddy 
with the ru^ — till tenor and delight em- 
braced in that fearful exercise of ima^na- 
tion. So she lived like a flower amid sun 
and storm, blooming in toe Ught, and 
bending to die shower, and drawing the 
elements of her sweet and wild existence 
from l^to. And both seemed to mingle 
toeir influences kindly for her, as if toe 
was, a thing that nature loved, even tuber 
angry mo(m, and gave a commission to the 
storm to nurture her, and to tlie deluge to 


* This is not natural— even the instinct of the brute teaches him to fear these terrible 
phenomena. 
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j ^ aik of li«9 Ummno^ at it 
tlM waten; S%li exitt^noeof 
luor dtyiicaly fiiilf Um^nattve, l^t ndtiiov 
iotelto^al oe hnpoMionad, M tmma^ 
«dl the eevtnteenib yeM of th!i( boantiAil 
and mild beiiigt wto a VimimitiiteO o&( 
eumd Aat Changed its Im for 

Mr* Maturin saya that the irilb 
of Walbergh Uves^ and hn^ mc^ 
Uife*^ With thig^ngle lino wo wiU 
dUmaioB that atorv* if Mr. Maturb 
redly Meano— wl lat he seems to in** 
8inuato*-*we should be inclined to 
drop our pen, and weep over the 
mmortunes of a man of genius, in- 
stead of scrutinizing his errors. The 
reader of the Walbergh family will 
imderstand us. ^ 

We have dready extra%d so 
lai^gely from this extraordinary work, 
that we have only rodm for the 
Wanderer's Dream," of his death — 
a death which is described in the 
next chapter, and which concludes 
the romance. Our readers are, of 
codrae, aware that for a stipulated 
term of existence ^150 years), ypung 
and healthy, and with the facmties we 
have before described, he had sold 
himself to the powers of darkness— 
his hour was now come. 

The Wanderer^ 9 Breanu 
He dreamed^ that he Stood on the sum« 
mit of a preapice, whose downward height 

M ! could have measured, but foe the 
waves of a hniT ocean that lashed, 
and blazed, and roared at its bottom, send- 
ing its burning spray far up, so as to 
drench the dreamer with its sulphurous 
mb. The whole glowing ocean below was 
alive— .every billow bore an agonising soul, 
that rose like a wreck or a jtatHd corse on 
die waves of earth’s oceans— uttered a 
shriek as it burst against that adamantine 
pre^^ioe— sunk — and rose again to repeat 
tremendous experiment ! Bvery billow 
of Ib^was dms instinct with iminortal and 
existence,— each was 
iml^ a sOid, that rose on*thfthu|iiittg wave 
In tortudiw hope, burst anMSrsoidt in de- 
adding its eternal shiidt to the roar 
m thatdery mcean, and sunk to rise again 
v]tdB> dAd<-for ever t 
gildd«dl|^ ihe Wanderer IiAbM 
ftiim down dm urecqdoe. Be 

stoody b his dresm, Iclle^g eh a crag 
down looked 

mt dm m there wai no 

^^1|lltlptoetralde^^ tiaW^diat 
b laek ne is, be eould 

outstcetdMdann, tliailieldita as ttf span 


on the aidge of that tnftbil pnei^etty 
gs Wietions 

toield dpihil end j^vis^ <opnjimction 
wHhthet^itdiatgrai^ hi^as if both 
belonged to dtanto being too vast andhor.. 
hw gie hnnm of a dream to 
^Minted npwaw to a dial plate gxed 

^ .{%|t of thsi pteebioe, and Whidi the 
Sadies or that ocean m^fearhtUy 
tosnicMOuS. Btd 9Mmtke mywIriouB sin. 
gle hand revolve— ho Sw it reach the ap* 
pointed period of 190 years— (for in this 
mystic plate cmtuilee were marked, not 
hours)-^e shrieked in his dream, and, 
with that strong impnhe often felt in sleep, 
borst from the asm tihat held him, to arrest 
the motion of the hand. 

In the eilto he fell, and falling grasped 
at aught that might save him. His fall 
seemw perpendicular— there was nought 
to save him— the rock was as smooth as ice 
— the ocean of fire bipke at its fbot ! Sud. 
denly a groupe of figures appeared, ascend- 
Uig as he ml. He grasj^ at them sue. 
cesuvely first Stanton — then Walbeig — 
Elinor Mortimer— Isidora—Monqada— all 
passed him, — to each he seemed in bis 
slumber to cling in order to break his fall 
— all ascended the precipice. He cauglit 
at each in his downward but all for. 
sook him and ascended. 

His last dtoainng reverted glance wan 
iged on th^flock of eternity— the up. 
raised black STm seemed to push forward 
the hand — it arrived at its period — ^lie fell 
— he sunk — he blazed— he shrieked ! The 
burning v^sves boomed over his sinkmg 
headk |md the (dock of eternity rung out its 
awfiuwime — Room^ for tlie soul of the 
Wanderer ! ” — and Ac waves of the burn- 
ing ocfsn anrwered^ ss^ey lashed the ada- 
mantimrock— There is room for more I ** 
—The Wanderer auoke. 

Such is the conclusion of the 
Wanderer," and our limits warn us 
that it is time to bid Mr. Maturin 
farewell. We do so with a sincere 
admiration of his genius — with a 
thorough conviction of Ais great 
powers, and their great misai^lica*- 
tion— with profound regret that he 
!s ob%ad to write romances at all^ 
since he chooses to WTite them in the 
Spirit which he does; and with a most 
hearty wish that no dm^tic necesnty 
had ever compeUed^him tp cater to a 
com^ted taste, m diverted him for a 
moment from ^ petite of that pro** 
festipn we mMlsinitaiid he sus*** 
tains, by tim virtues of his private 
lUb, and wfaihh we are quite sure he 
emnientiy adore by the proper 
eaertion of his uncommon talents* 
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1^“ ^INO. 

From ioft FaToniag’ nuEd reireat» ^ 

Wherg ^hlsperkig zephyrg love to meet^. 

Vet trebling fi^m the stormy north. 

Behold the come blushing fcrdi ! 

Bhe comes iilTeillpLening fragrance gay. 

Borne oft the balmy breeze of May; 

^Igouiid she casts heVhumid ey^s, 

9He brehthes*, and flagging Auster flies. 

Where'er she md^es, her breath inspires 
Soft loves and degant desires ; 

Where'er her dewy footsteps tread. 

The snoiitodrop rears its trembling head. 

Around her (emblems of her power. 

Light mingling with the blossomed shower) 

All bright and fleeting, fair and gay. 

Ten thousand radiant flutter^? play: 

Pale as the primrose' palest hue, 

Soft as the violet*s softest blue ; 

Or glowing with imperial pride. 

With wings in purple splendours dyed. 

And hark, benfsath yon bursting thorn. 

The blackbird cheers the openmg morn ; 

Up springs the lark with carol c^ar. 

Wild warbling to the shepherd's ear ; 

Whilst from the elm, the cuckoo's voice. 

Bids the slow labouring hind rejoice. 

Now frdm the copse that skirts the vale 
Lone the lovl^lom nightingale, 
floft wo<» her mate the murmuring dove. 

All fragrance breathes, and life, and love. 

O ! lover's wish, O I poet's song, 

O! prime bf seasons, linger long ; 

Long let me flH^e thee in the gWe, 

Where dew-drops gem the impervious shade, 

Z<6ng le^me trace thee by the rill. 

When brighter suns embrown the hill. 

Now from thy latest footstep glows 
The radiant blopm that decks the rose ; 

And no^ the deepening tints appear. 

That mark the swift revolving year. 

From ardent gales, from glowing skies. 

Thy freshening hour of fragrance flies— 

Fast fades each softer, gentler apell. 

Hail, prime of Seasons ] farewell i 

BuiTXCAt 


LIFE. 

It is the birth of mom : the dreary hours 
Of silence and repose have pasfr'd away, 

Atid not a trace of night's &tk retgn exists ; 

Save in the burning records crime has penn’d. 

Of deeds which sou^t the shelter of her gloom. 
To bide the fearful fitUt the day would blush at ; 
The earth is stud^d with those crystal gems. 
Like diamonds soatler^d o'er an emerald bed. 
Which shed their dewr evanescent 
In mimic semblance of the orbs of Heavem 
»R • 
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^ Sonnet on the i)eetih 4f Keaie. ' 

The fun bursts fortlij and ^ Earth's tiny stairs 
^ Shrink for concealm€fnt f&lbr^s recessj 

To hide them from the glanoe of that bright eye. 

Before whose lustre they must melt awayf 
Oh ! who that gaae# mow on Nature's face. 

And sees tbevTAmant garb^j^Joyous smile 
It wears whits basking in beam, 

Would deem so brier |^^e nad iutenreiied. 

Since mourning naturrwore the hue of death. 

Thm do the Arsons change, andeoer thus 
Does man's e:ri8tence vary id its eourse. 

From happiness to woe, from ^ef to joy* 

Awhile tne soul, sunk in affliraon's gloom, 

Seems like the earth, dark, desolate, and Joyless, 

And finds, like it, relief in tears alone. 

The hours glide onward, and the twilight meets 
That shadowy bond which links the day and night. 

Smiles faintiy ^Mhe World, and whispers sOft . 

The welcome We, ihni mom is nigh at hand. 

Thus days roll by, and months steal slowly on. 

And with them l^ar away a portion snxall 
Of that dull weight of misery and pain. 

Which seem'd to mock the power of time to lessen. 

Anon Hope's light ap^ars— but. Oh I so pale. 

Like the first tint of dawn, that scarce the mind 
On which it shines can feel its blessed ray. 

Still fiy the years, and though their wings are tinged 
With something of the hue of former gtoom. 

Yet from that rs'ii star they've caught a gleam. 

So splendid, yet so calm^^riiat as th^Wave "" 

Then- pinions biasing in the sweet eflygence, — 

Above, the drooping sufTrer's wasted heart. 

That shrine of bliss and woe, touch'd by the beam. 

Flings ofiT the clouds which castlmr shadows o'er it. 
Becomes illumin’d with a brittantdight. 

And is once more the seat efface and Jov« 

London, April 6, 18«L ^ E. R. 


80NNBT, 

ON THE DEATH OF THE POET J. KEATS. 

Sio peteunt Violw. 

And art thou dead? Thou very sweetest bird 
That ever made a moonlight forest^hg. 

Its wild unearthly music mellowing : 

Shall thy rict notes no more, no more be heard ? 

Never ! Thy beautiful romantic themes. 

That made it mental Heav’n to hear thee sing. 

Lapping Ui' enchanted soul i».|^eii dreams. 

Are mute I Ah vafady did ItoUa fiing 
Her healing ray aroulld theo^bloamming 
With flushing flow'rs long wedded to tky verse : 

Those fi^Vrs, those sunbsmus, but adorn Iky hearse ; 
And the oramgtdes that fiunriy rise and laU * 

In miurio'e cikn^themselves so musicai^ 

Shall chautii the Mnstrri's dlim frur from hisfiriher’s hall. 

mu 
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TALK. 

NO.K. 

OH A.4fTiaUITY. 

Thebe is no such thing a8^i|||i legions. But if the sun breaks out^ 
quity in the ordinary acceptation ^ ^eking its way through dazzling^ 
to diie term.^ Whatever is or ^ecy clouds^ lights up the blue se^- 
has been^ while it is passings must rene^ and gilds thcj^flombre earthy 1 
be modem. The early ages may can no longer persuade myself that 
have been barbarous in themselves ; this is the same scene as formerly^ or 
but they have become amieni with transfer the actual image before me 
the slow and sUm^t lap^se of suo so far back. The brightness of na^ 
cessive generations. The olden ture is not easily reduced to the 
times” pre only such in reference to low, twilight tone of history; and 
us. The past is rendered strange, the impressions^ of sense defeat and 
mysterious, visionary, awful, from dissipatejhe faint traces of learning 
the great gap in time that parts us and tra^on. It is only by an 
irom it, and the bng perspective of effort of reason, to which fancy is 
waning years. Things §one by and averse, that I bring myself to be- 
ahnost forgotten, look dim and dull, lieve that the sun wone as bright, 
uncouth and quaint, from our igno- that the sky was as blue, and the 
ranee of them, and the mutability of earth as green, two thousand years 
customs. But in their day — they ago as it is at present. HowricKqu.* 
were fresh, unimpaired, in full vi* lous this seems : yet so it is ! ’ 
gour, famUhir, and glossy. The The dark or middle ages, when 
Children in the Wood and Percy's every thing was hid in the fog and 
Belies were once recent » produc- haze of confusion and ignbrance, 
Uons ; and Auld Robink i^ray was,| seem, to the same involuntary kind of 
in his time, a very common-place prejudice, older and farther off, and 
old fellow ! The wars of York and more inaccessible to the imagination, 
Lancaster, while they lasted, were than the brilliant and well-defined 
lively, audible, and full hf vent,” periods of Greece and Rome. A 
as fresh and lusty as the Whit^ and Gothic ruin ap^ars buried in a 
red roses that distiuguished meir greater depth of obsciurity,— to be 
different banneni,-^ough they have weighed down and rendered vene- 
since become a bye-worcF and ^ rable with the hoar of more distant 
solecism in history. ages, — to have been longer moulder- 

The sun shone in Julius Cesar's ing into neglect and oblivion, to be 
time just as it does now. On the a record and memento of eventp 
road-side between Winchester and more wild and alien to our own 
Salisbury are some remains of old Umes, than a Grecian temple.*— 
Roman encampmihts, with their Amadis de Gaul, and the Seven 
double lines of circumvallation (now Champions of Christendom, with me 
turned into pasturage for sheep), (honestly speaki^) rank as contem- 
which answer exactly to the de- poraries with Theseus, Pirithous, 
scriptions of this kind in Cesar's and the heroes of the fabulous ages. 
Commentaries. In a dull and cloudy My imagination will stretch no far- 
atmosphere, I can conceive that this ther back into the commencement of 
is the identical spot that the first time than the first traces and rude 
Cesar trod, — and figure to tnyielf dawn of civilisation and mighty en- 
the deliberate movements, and scarce terprise, in eitlier case ; ana in at- 

perceptible march of close-embodied tempting to forcO it upwards by the 

— 

* The Gothic arehiteetuie, :^ottgh not so aacient as the Grecian, is more so to 
OUT imagination, witS which the lutiat is more concerned than with absolute truth.** 

Sir Joshua Meynolds^s HUcourses^ vol. iL p. 138. 
Till I met witli this remark in to ciremnspeet and guarded a writer as Sir J^hua, I 
was afiaid of being charged widt extrav^anee m some of the above assertions. 
Pereant isti gut ante nos nostra dixerunt, R is thus that our favourite specttlattons 
are ofileii accounted paradoxes by the ignorant, — end by the learned reader are set down 
as pkglafdstns.^ 
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tfcale of chronology, it only recoils 
upon itself, and dwindles, from a 
lofty survey of " the dark rearward 
and abyss of time,'* into a poor and 
puny cidculation of insignificant cy« 
phers^ , Ifi like inann^> I cannot go 
ter any thne more remote and 
dreary than that recorded in Stow 4 
and HoHingshed's Chronicles, unlesy^ 
I turn to the lirars of ofid Assaia^ 
cue and Inachus divine," and the 
gorgeous events of eastern history, 
where the distance of place may ^ 
said to add to the length of time 
and weight Of thought. That is old 
fin sentiment and poeti 7 ) which is 
decayed, shadowy, imperfect, out 
of date, and changed fromjKhat it 
was. That of which we dis- 

tinct idea, which comes before tis 
entire, and made out in all its parts, 
will have a novel appearance, how- 
ever old in reality, — and cannot be 
impressed with the romantic and 
si^^stitioiis character>«of antiquity. 
Those timesj^that we can parallel 
with oiir own in civilisation and 
l^owledge, seem advanced into the 
same line with our own in the onler 
of progression, 'fhe perfection of 
arts does not look like the infancy of 
things. Or those times are promi- 
nent, and, as it were, confront the 
present agef that are raised high in 
the scale of polished society, — and 
the trophies of which stand out 
above the low, obscure, grovelling 
level of barbarism and rusticity. 
Thus, Rome and Athens were two 
cities set on^a hill, thail could not 
l|p bid, and that every where meet 
the retrospective eye of history. It 
is not the full-grown, articulated, 
thoroughly accomplished periods of 
the world, that we rcgaid with the 
pity or reverence due to so 

much as those imperfect, unformed, 
uncertain periods, which seem to 
totter on the verge of nOft'^existence, 
to shrink from the grasp of our 
feeble imaginattouB, as they crawl 
Out of, or retire into, the womb of 
time,— of which our utmost a»- 
mi^aOGe is to doubt, whether they 
ifCr jrpre or not ! 

),Jp'*give some other instances of 
Mhxg, f^ken at random.-— 
4SldUi^0n and his Cat, the fimt 
itud AtvOurite studies of my child- 
hood, afib, to my way of thinking, as 
old and reveieiid personages as any 
xecorded in more authentic histoiy. 


It must have been long before the 
i#eht&oi|M>f tuple bc^miyors, that 
Qehir-be)^ rung out their welcome 
never-to-be-forgottau peal, hailing 
him .Thrice Lord Mayor of London, 
not aU we know relating to 
tmU of old LondoiwwajU, wd 
^ . first stones that were of this 
mighty metropolis, secirt^of a for 
older date (hia in the lap of ^^chao» 
and old night, ) than the splendid 
and imposing details of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire?— 
Again, the early Italian pictures of 
CimabUe, Giotto, and Ghirlandaio 
are coveied with the marks of un- 
que8tio|mble antiquity : but the Greek 
statues, done a thousand years before 
tliem, shine in glossy, undiminished 
splendour, and douri^ in immortal 
youth ami beauty. Thh latter Gre- 
cian Gods, as we fiiid them there re- 
presented, are to all appearance a 
race of modern due gentlemen, who 
/ed the l^e oj honoti,r with their fa- 
vourite mistresses of mortal or im- 
mortal mould,;— were gallant, grace- 
ful, well-dressed, and well-spoken ; 
whereas the Gothic deities long rafter, 
^^rved ill horrid wood ’or misshapen 
'stone, and worshipped in dieary 
waste or tangled forest, belong, in 
the mind’s heialdry, to almost as an- 
cient a da^ as those elder dis- 
car^lld^ods of the pagan ntmhology, 
Ops' 'and Rhca^tl^d old shtum, — 
those strange anoniahcs of earth and 
cloudy sfiirit, borii of the elements 
and conscious will, and clothing 
themselves and all things with shape 
and formal being. The Chronicle of 
Brute, in Spenser’s Fairy Queen, has 
a tolerable air of antiquity in it : so, 
in the dramatic wne, the Ghost of 
one of the old kings of Ormus, in- 
troduced as Prologue to^ulke Ore- 
ville’s play of Mustaplia, is reason- 
ably far-fetched, and palpably ob- 
scure. A monk in the Popish Ca- 
lendar, or even in the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, is a more questionable and 
outiMif-the-wa^r personage than the 
Chiron of Achilles, or me priest in 
Homer. When Chaucer, in hisf 
Troilus and Cressida, makes the Tro- 
jan hero invoke the absence of light, 
in these twt> linea:— 

Why pt«dfer*8t thou light me for ta sell ? 
Go seU it them that small6 sele’s grave i 

he IS guilty of an anachronism j or 
at icast I much doubt whethes^ there 





was suchh IT profes^loR as that 6f sei^ 
engtarer in the' Trojan 
the dimness of the objects and Ae 
quaidtness of the idlusion throw us 
rarthet back into the night of timej 
than the!^^|j»lden^ glitterihg imaM 
the Ilia&rrhe Travels or Anacnallli 
are less d|»olete at this time of dey^ 
than CorJ^te'S Crudities^ or Fuller's 
Worthies. '*Hfefe l^iome of the 
andetit city/' aaid a Roman^ taking 
up a handful of dust from beneath 
his feet. The ground we tread on is 
as old as the creation^ though it does 
not se^m so^ except when collected 
into gigantic musses^ or separated by 
gloomy solitudes from modem uses 
and the purposes df common fife. 
The lone Helvellyn and the silent 
Andes are in thought coeval with the 
globe itself,^ and can only perish 
with it. The Pyramids of Egypt 
are vast^ sublime, old, eternal: but 
Stonc-henge, built, no doubt, in a 
later day, satisfies my capacity for 
the sense of antiquity : it seems as if 
as much rain had drizzled on Its 
grey, withered^ head, and it had 
watched out ajj many winter-nights: 
the band of time is upob it,— and if 
has sustained the burden of years 
\ipon its back, a wonder and a pon- 
derous riddle, tjme out of mind, 
witliout known origin or use, baf- 
fling fable or conjecture, the '<^du- 
lity of the ignovcMit^ or wise Wen's 
-search. ^ V' ^ 

Tliou noblest monument of Albion’^ ble, 
Whether by Merlin's aid, from Scythia's 
shore 

To Amber's fatal plain Pendrs^on bore, 
Huge frame of ^ant hands, the mighty 

T'entomb his Britans slain by Hengist's 
guile: 

Or Druid fiiests, sprinkled with human 
gore, ^ 

Taught mid thy massy maze their mysuc 
lore: 

Or Danish chiefs, enrich'd with savage 
spoil. 

To victory’s idol vast, an unhewn shrine, 
Rear'd the rude heap, ot ih thy hallow'd 
ground 

Repose the kkiga of Brutus' genuine line ; 
Or here those kings in solemit state were 
crown'd ; ^ 

Studious to trace thy wondrous origin. 

We muse on many an ancient tale re- 
^nown’d. IPh/ror*. 

So it is with respect to ourselves 
also; it is the sense of change or 
deoaythat marks the difrerence^bc- 


tween the real and appamnt prdMpress 
of timo, botii ki* the eventa of out 
own lives and the history of the 
world we live in. 

Impressions of a peculiar and ac- 
cidental nature w which f«W trai*e 0 
are left, and wnich recur seldom or 
qever, fade in the distance, and are 
Conslmied to obscurity, ^whUe ljit>se 
that belongs to a ^ven and d^nite 
class, are kept up^ and assume a con- 
stant and tangible form, from famili- 
arity and habit. That which waa 
personal to myself merely, is lost and 
confounded with other things, like a 
drop in the ocean ; it was but a 
point at first, which by its nearness 
affectqd me, and by^ its removal be- 
comes %fthing ; while circumstances 
of a general interest and abstract 
importance present the same distinct, 
well-known aspect as ever, and are 
durable in proportion to the extent 
of their influence. Our own idle 
feelings and ^foolish fancies w^ get 
tired or grow ashamed of, as their 
novelty wears out : w hen we be- 
come men, we put away ^hiidis|i 
things ; *' but the impressions we de- 
live from tlie exercise of our higher 
faculties last as long as the faculties 
themselves. They nave nothing to 
do with time, place, and circum- 
stance ; and are of universal appli- 
cability and recurrence. An inci- 
dent in my own history, that de- 
lighted or tormented me ve^y much 
at the time, 1 may have long since 
blotted from my memory,— or have 
great difficulty in ceiling to mind 
after a certain period: but I can 
never forget the first time of my 
seeing Mrs. Siddons act ; — which is 
as if it had happened yesterday : and 
the reason is, because it has been 
something for me to think of, ever 
since. The petty and the personal, 
that which a{^als to our senses and 
our appetitbs, passes away with tliO 
occasion that ^Ives it birth. The 
grand and the ideal, that which ap- 
peals to the imaginatiori, can outv 
perish with it, and remains with 
us, unimpaired in its lofty ah^ 
straction, from youth to age;$wM, 
wherever we go, we still see the 
same heavenly bodies shining over 
sur heads] An old familiar faoe, 
the house that we were Wouglit 
up in, sometimes the scenes and 
pmoes that we formerly knew ami 
loved, may be changed, so that we 
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b«rdly tkem again : the 
rofiters in books^ thd fac^ in old 
pictiire8> the p^oppsitiona in }Sadid> 
remain the same as when they were 
first pointed out to us. There is a 
continual alternation of reiteration 
and decay in indlTidpal forms and 
feelings^ that niarks the ^ogress op 
existfnce^ and the«ceasdel$ current of 
pur Uves^ home tdong with it ; but 
this does uot^ extend to our love of 
art or knowledge of fiature. It seems 
a long tune ago since some of the 
^rst events of the French Revolution: 
the prominent characters that fi^fed 
then have been swept away and sue* 
ceeded by others : yet I cannot Say 
that this circumstance has^ any 
way abated my hatred o^l^anny, 
pr reconciled my understandii^ to 
fashionable doctrine of Bivine 
!R1ght. The sight of an old news- 
paper of that date would give one a 
fit of the spleen for half an hour : 
on ihe other hand^ it «must be con- 
fessed> Mr. Burke's Reflections on 
this subject are as fresh and daz- 
l^ing as in the year 1791 ; and his 
Letter to a Noble Lord is even now 
as interesting as Lord John Russell's 
Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, which 


is completely wi^n peach, and 

in appre- 

on. 1 have no In^PSte web of 
lUB speculation td^^whid o» un- 
wind^ to pass firom one state 

linion to the no 

sated trahi of affidiiafions, 
Whi& place an Immeasutei^ barrier 
between my knoidjedge Orany igno- 
rance at di^^ilibt^epochs. There is 
no contrast, nO repugnance to mark 
the interval : no new seiUiment in- 
fused, like another atmosphere, to 
widen the perspective. 1 am but 
where I was. 1 see the object before 
me just as I have been accustomed 
to do. The ideas are written down 
in the brain as in the page of a book 
-^iotidem verbis et hteris* The mind 
becomes stereot^d , " not going 
forward to explore pre^ons, or 

break up new gfc,, , we are 

thrown back more and more upon 
our past acquisitions ; and this iia- 
bitiim recurrence increases the fa- 
cility and mdifference with which we 
make the imagmary transition. By 
thinking of wha%^as been, we 
^ange places witn^ourselves, and 
^anspose om personal identity at 
will ; so as to fix the slider of our 


appeared wily a few weeks back, 
JSphemeral v^olitics and still-born 
productions %re speedily consigned 
io oblivion : great principles and ori- 
ginal works axe a match even for 
time itself! 

We may, by following up this 
train of ideas, give some account 
why time runs raster as our years 
increase.^ We gain by habit and ex- 
perience 8 more determinate and 
settled, that is, a more uniform 


improgxa^ve continuance at what- 
ever poiflj^we please. This i$ an 
advantage^ l^r a disadvantage, which 
we l^e not in youth. Afmr a cer- 
tain period, w(^4tt|tlier lose^ibr gain, 
neither add to,i^m^ini8h our stock : 
up%r thdt perioowe do nothing else 
but lose our fofmer notions and 
being, and gain a new one every in- 
stant. Our life is like the birth hf a 
new day; the dawn breaks apace, 
and the clouds clear away. A new 


notion of things. We refer each 
particular to a given standard. Our 
impr^ons acquire the character of 
Identical propositionSf Our most 
striking tiioughts are turned into 
truisms. One oil^servstfon is like 
aiipther, that 1 made formerly. The 
Idea I hatH of a certain character or 
^t^ect is just the same I had ten 
years' 1 have learnt nothing 
since, Tbere is no alteration per- 
advance made ; so that 
of time seem to toucdi 
sip coincide* ^ get from the one 
tp ^e other immediately by the fis- 
nwarity of habit;, by tne undistin- 
snsiahing proOSss of abstraction.-— 
What I can recal so eadly and me- 
chanically does not seem fiu* dfifr ii 


world of thought%id sense is opened 
to our view. A year makes the dif- 
ference of an age. A totdl idteration 
takes place in our ideas, feelings, 
habits; looks. We outgrow our- 
selves. A separate set of ot^ects, of 
the existence of which we had not a 
suspicion, engages and occupies pur 
whole souls. Shapes and colours of 
ail varieties, and of gorgeous tint, in- 
tercept our vIeVr m wnat we were. 
Lifb thickens^ Time 'glows on its 
axle. Every revolution of the wheel 
gives a nSW aspect to things. The 
wepdd and ita hmabitants tom yodnd, 
and We forget one change Of licene in 
another. Art woos Us ; Science tempts 
into her intricate labydnths ; 
eadi step unfolds new vistas, and 
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closely upon U0 our backward poth* 
Ow onward|ri^ is atn^. 
and inlMt^ We are ^wdedSariu 
a shadow^ lost in a dream# Our per*, 
ceptions hare the brightness and the 
inoibdptness of a trance. ^ O^con- 
tiaiSgEtf consciousness is^^i^en^ 
crumN^v^’^d falls in pieaef. »^We 
go on Jibing and forgetting every 
Hour. '%ur feeUngs are chaotic^ con- 
fused, Strang to each other and to 
ourselves. Our life does not hang 
together,— but straggling, dii^oiiited, 
winds its slow length along, stretch- 
ing out to the endless future — ^for- 
getfuj of the ignorant past We 
seem* many beings in one, and cast 
the slough of our existence daily. The 
birth of knowledge is the generation 
of time. The unfolding of our ex- 
perience and voluminous; nor 

do we &ce recover from our 

surprise at the number of objects 
that distract our attention. Every 
new study is a separate, arduous, 
and insurmountable undertaking. We 
are lost in wonder at the magnitude, 
the difl&cultv , and the interminable 
prospect. W*b spell out the drst 
years of our cxisteiu;;^ like learnlpg 
a lesson for the fint time wb|re 
every advance is slow, doubtful, in- 
teresting: afterwards, rehearse 
our iparts by rote, are hardly 
consc|g|U8 of the meanmg- A very 
short period ifroK fifteon toAwenty- 
five br thirt]^^.l^ludes the whole 
map and table or Contentps of human 
life. From that time we may be 
said to live our lives over again, re- 
peat ourselves, — the same thoughts 
return at stat^ intervals, like the 
tunes of a barfelf*Qrgan ; and the vo- 
lume of the universe is no more than 
a form of words and book of re- 
ferences 

Time in general is suppose^ to 
move faster or slower, as we attend 
more or less fp the succession of 
our Ideas, iu the same manner as 
, dintance is increased or lessened by 
the ^reat^ or less variety of mter- 
venmg oldecis. There is« however, 
U dUTereiioa in this respect. Sus- 
pense, where the mind is engrossed 
with 4Hie id^,. and kept firom amus<^ 
kig Ueelf with*any other^ i^uot only 
the most uncoeifortable, but tkgmosi 
tiresome of all fhings. The^roing* 
pur attention on a single point makes 
us more sensible of the delay, and 


hangs an i^dditionel weight of fret- 
ful mipau^c^ on every momeht' of 
expectatihn. I’eople hx country 
places, without employment or aiti- 
Bcial resources, oomp^n that time 
lies heavy on theurha^. Its leaden 
pace is not oecasionea by the quan- 
tity of thought, buf: by vacancy, and 
the confiuuSl, Inpguia ^Vmg alter 
excitement. It^ wants spmt and 
vivacity to give it m<i|^ion. ^ Wo are 
on the watch to see Imw time goes ; 
and it appears to lag behind, be- 
cause, in the absence of objects. to 
arrest our immediate attention, we 
are always getting on before it. We 
do not see its divisions, but we feel 
the galling pressure of each creeping 
sani^hat measures out our hours. 
Again, a rapid succession of external 
objects and amusements, which leave 
no room for reflection, and where 
one gratification is forgotten in the 
next, makes time pass qiiickly, as 
well as delightfully. Vve Jo not 
perceive an extent of su^ce, but 
only a succession of joints. AVe arc 
whirled swiftly along by the hand of 
dissipation, but cannot stay to Ihok 
behind us. On the contrary, change 
of scene, travelling through a foreign 
country, or the meeting with a va- 
riety of striking adventures that lay 
hold of the imaginatipli, and continue 
to haunt it in a waking dream, will 
make days seem weeks. From the 
crowd of events, the number of dis^i 
tinct points of view, brought into a 
small compasis, we seem to have 
passed through a r|^rcat length of 
time, when it is no such thing. In 
traversing a flat, barren coimtry, 
the monotony of our ideas fatigues, 
and makes the way longer: whereas, 
if the prospect is diversified and 
picturesque, we get over the mttes 
without counting them. In painting 
or writing, hours are melted almost 
in(o mjiH|te’s : the hiind absorbed in 
the eagentess its pursuit, forgets 
the time ttece$8ary to accomplish it ; 
and|. indeed, the clock often findg us 
ompleyed on the same thought or part 
of a picture that occupied us when, 
U struck last In fact, there are 
several Other circumstances^ be 
takjen into the ncObunt in the itieasiue 
of time, besides 0^ number and dis- 
tinOtnesS qf’crtir ideas, of in consi- 
dering wliOm time Spibles “Withal, 
whom tinlfe gaHops\ithal, and whom 

i * 
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he itande still withal/'* Time weara fear of death was L JcSs promitieot 
away siowlv with a mem in solitary featire in^midetit tim^ than it is at 
confinement; not fiom the number of pre^t; Det!aUse the thou^hts.of it^ 
variety of hie ideas, but their Weary and of a future state, Were, less .fre-» 
samenbss, hrettihg like drops of wa<«> quen^y impressed on the mind by 
tQf. The pagination may dtstln- reHgip'ana morality. The greater 
ffuish the' lapse of thnh by th^ bril- ptegrm of civilization and s&urity 
liant variety of its tints, ^d the m modim dmes has also considera-i 
many striking shapes it nassumes! bly to do with our practieid e0emi«* 
the hept/ feels it by the weight of nacy ; for Chough the old Pagahs were 
sadness, and ^^^ .^m-viaaged, com- not bound to think of death as a 
fortless despair r ' religious duty, they never could fore-^ 

I will conclude this subject witfi re- see when they should be compelled 
marking, that the fancied shortness to submit to it, as a natural necessity, 
of life IS aided by the apprehension or accident of war, &c. They view- 
of a future state. The constantly ed death, therefore, with an e^e of 
directing our hopes and fears to a speculative indifference and practical 
higher state of being beyond th^ pre- resolution. That the idea of annihi- 
sent, necessarily bnngs death^ lHabi- lation did not impress them with the 
titaliy before us,^ and defifics the same horror and repugit^e as it 
narrow limits within which we hold docs the modem believ#,-iifr even in- 
our frail existence, as mountains fidei, is easily accountb<!^r Qhough 
bound the horizon, and unavoidably a writer in the Edinburgh ^view 
draw our attention to it. This may thinks the question insoluble) t from 
be one<veason among othe]»8^ why &e this plain reason, va. that not being 


* ^ Rosalind, Time travels in divers paces with divers persons : M tell you who 
time ambles withal) who time trots witlial, who time gallopa withal) um who he stands 
still withaL 

Orlando. X pry thee, who doth he trot withal 

Rat, Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, between the oontract of her marriage, 
and the day it is solemnised : if the interim be but a se*Qnj||^t^ time*8 pace is so hard 
that it seems the length of seven years. ' ' > > ? 

Orl. Who ambles time withal ? . 

Rot, With a prie&t that lacks bating and a rich man that hath not the gout i p the 
one sleeps easily, beeahse he cannot study ; and the tl^er lives raui^^|>erause he feels 
no tMiin t the one lacking the burden of lean and wasteful leaminlV^I^' other knowing 
no burden of heavy tedious penury. These time ambles with. 

Orl. VHio doth he gallop withal ? • ^ ^ 

Rot, With B thief to the gallows t for though he go as softly as fodl can ftdl, he thinks 
himself too soon there. ^ 

Orl. •'Who stays it widial ? 

Ron With lawyers in the vacation : for they sleep between tenn and term, and then 
they perceive not how time moves .” — At You I^c Act 111. (Scene II. 

On the other point, namely, the dark and sceptical spirit prevalent through the 
works of this poet (Lord Byron), we shall not now utter all that we fed, but rather di- 
rect notice of our readers to it as a singular phenomenon in the poetry of the age. 
\t(l^Ter hw studied the spirit of Greek and Roi^|an literature, must have been struck 
with the jcomparadve disregard a;^ indifference, wherewith the thinking men of these 
e^uisUeiy polished nat^s coijKmlaUd those subjects Of darkness aM mystery whidr 
afibr^/atsome period cw^nei^ bf his life, so much disquiet — we had almost said sOtnuch 
agony, to' die mW of every reflecting mi^em. It is diffleult to account for this in any 
vdtj^sadSfttctOry^ and we suspect iedtogethor impossible to do so in any strictly logical, 
manner. In reading the worics of Plato and Ms interpreter Cicero, we find the germs 
of all'the ana ansfetiee to vdiidi wO' have alhided, so for ae these are connected 
With foe' worl^^ of ^oUr reason. The Angularity is, that those donda of dalkness^ 
whichliaiig'OVer lfaellitelket) do not appear, eo for as we can percojive, to have thrown 
at any time any Vety darming shade upon the feelings or temper of fob ancient sceptic. 
We (mould thra a< v% deal of this was owi||< to the brilliancy and activity of 
his swthm foncy. The lighter spirits of antiqdly, like the more mercurial of our. 
moderiis, soug^ teftigein ndire gaieii du cam and deririon. The graver poets and 
phi]esopher»-.i4ind noetty and philosophy were m those days seldom disunited — built up 
some Ary and beduml lyttem'i^mywi^nn, each following his own devices, and suiting 
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taught firoit childhood n bdief in a the temple^to t>oint out to ub V the 
future Btate of«^istencej».^ pa]^ of glory hereafter to be reve^led^** and 
the cteed of their Country/ the Biip- that makes its shrink back with 
position that there was no such siiite oftHght from the precipice of amii« 
in store for theiHj 'could not shodc hllanon that yawhs below. Thm 
theif«.f(i^lingS; or confound theiiii^a^ who have never ^teatain^d a' hope, 
ginatioh> m the same’ maniffe^^is cannot be m*AtIy starred by hav- 
it does With us, who havse been itjg it s^ck from unoer their feet: 
brought'f bp in afich a'' belief; and those who' have neier .been |ed to 
who live With those who deeply expect tfie reversion of 'a^^iestate> 
cherish, and would be unhappy with* will not be excessively disi^jpolnted 
out a frill conviction of it It is at finding that the inheritance baa 
the Christian rdigion alone, that descended to others. T.‘ 

takes us to the highest pinnacle of 


EDINBURGH. ‘ 

[[We cannot prove our sense of Mr. Young's kindness more clearly, than 
ijy an immediate insertion of his entertaining letter, and we hope to find 
him, hercaJkeiv as punctual a Correspondent as he promises to be a pleasant 
one. Thodgh born upon this side the Tweed, we have an high admira* 
tion of — < 

Scotia's darling sc^t ; 

xHml with a slight transposition of the words of one of her most chSrming 
poets, we sincerely hope that — 

Wealth still may swell the golden tide, 

As busy trade his labour plies — 

While architecture’s noble pride, 

Rids elegance splendor rise ; 

May justice frmn her native skies 
Ili^ wield the balance and the rod ; 

loaming, with his eagle eyesj 
Sc)i^ science in her coy abode. 


^oBr* h^Mf^Alhn, Moriimr^street, Catfendish^sqmre, fjondon* 


Dear Doctor,*— You have yet to 
experience the iimescribable feelings 
of returning, as a man, to a place 
which you knew only as a boy. Not to 
use any of the common cant upon such 
occasions about scenes of childhood, 
early associatipns, youthful sports, 
ike. &c. i:he fact bf being a stranger 
in your native place, is mosti-be- 
wildering and whimsical. — I walk 
^out the streets acquainted with 
nobody, yet knowing, and seeming 
to be knowfi by, every body, I am 
often stared at like a vision,-^-ad- 


' Edinhurghy bth Marchy 1821 . 
dressed in accents of doubtful re- 
cognition, by people with whom I 
was as intimate as I am with you> 
— steady faced personages, who after 
a tremulous salutation proprio 7ioTnine 
stammer out my nickname at school, 
and leave me, doubtful of their names 
or quality, with an invitatiort to dhi* 
ner. I was grinhed at yesterday by 
a tall cqllegian with a strong squint, 
and tl^^^mbig lie came up to me 
and askc^if forgot the burst-; 
iiig of a penny mortar in bur back 
green when he was about nine years 


the erection to his own peculisritieft of hope and incUnstion^ and this being once nccom- 
plidied, the mind appears to have felt quite satisfied with ^ what it had done,- and to have 
zeposed amidst the qdendouni of its sanddtuiU fantastic edifiee^ with as much stority 
as if it had been *grooved and rivetted into the rock of ages. The mere exercise of in^ 
genuity in devising m system furnished consolation to its creators, OS improvers* liiicrap 
^ius is a striking example of aU dlis ; and it may be that, down to the time of 

Claudian, who lived in the fourth century of our sera, in w) classical writer of antiquity 
do there occur any traces of what modems understand by the restlessness and discomfort 
vf uncertuiiity, as to the government of the worlds and the future^destiiiies of man.?* 
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pU> which bursting blew his unfor^ 
lunete eye into its present uncouth 
shape!— I am stultified at every 
turn with the total alteration of ap- 
pearance, character, and manners of 
men and thiim* Imngine em fifth 
Torm at the hkh schoo^ ^thy grave- 
ly down to mtmer wkh thm wives 
ppd children, talhing of peptics, city 
government, prepay aim security ! 
»~-the Uttemenmnous, who, 'when I 
last saw thorn, were souabbling for 
the first place at the j^dnouse, or 
haUowng K>r the inent at a bicker. I 
know welhvaa you do, that the 
change is no more wonderful than 
a calf growh^ to a caw, or a voung 
donkey toi a jack-ass ; but U is, ne- 
vertheless^ most ludicrous and op- 
ytarent^ wonderful. The town it- 
self has kept pace with its inhabi- 
tants ki growU), and its character 
also seems to have undergone a simi- 
lar ehaiige. it k now, in its man- 
hood, ^morally and physically the 
finest specimen of civilization m the 
world. The loeal beauties of Edin- 
burgh bid defiance to poetry itself : 
the subUme, the beautiful, me wild, 
the cultivated, the antique, the ele- 
gant, all that the historian dwells 
upon, all that the painter delights 
in, are here the common occurriug 
objects of the place — One is lost in 
eoutea^latiiig excellencies of nature 
and artt come and see it; for no de- 
scription whatever can g^ve you an 
idea of itn beauties. 

The mordle of Edinburgh is like- 
prise of the very highest order— -its 
fiteraiy character is adtnowledged to 
he most justly merited; although, 
probably, that part of its peculiarity 
IS becoming daily of a more question- 
able nature, as regards a consequent 
amiabifity or real intelligence among 
She inhabitants. Literature, some- 
how, is d^enerating iotoji^ind of 
staple article of fra^ in lH|di)ur 
lust as*f^ioo is in M metal 

^ Biimiugham.— come here 
ti>enakf boeke, and book^makioff is, 
consequentlv, the manufueiure of (he 
plac»«-<^Ooi^ look at the pubUea- 
tions from Constables, Hackwood> 
iee««^btorrethe4lodwm8an^ Ma- 
turins coming #om their own coun- 
try to pubfish here, mud oontsder the 
value attached to a hock^fublished in 
Edinburgh, and you will agree with 
me, that it Ig in danger of Woming 
£ke a razor from Biimhigham q| a 


jg^ed gowtwpieee from the Gor-» 

There is here a itonde of litera- 
ti^ as there is iil Lofidon, of jfh- 
A literary Grosvenor-square, 
Bond-street, and St. James — 
abundance of litera^ rwe//r,r-and 
there is most certainly a literal y 
Cheapiide, Hounsditch, add Wap- 
ping Old Stws. In the first circle 
(to keep to my comparison) it is as 
dead vulgar to know or to speak of 
any thing out of the pale of criticism, 
toste, 6r literary information, as it 
is in the same grade of fashion in 
London, to transgress in conversation 
the limits of the turf, the tandem, 
the ring, or the card table. — ^Among 
the literary bloods, you are queered 
with theories and dogmas upon cause 
and efi^ct (oftener raim^s^Jmd effects) 
discuasibns upon the dibits of tlie 
lecturer on moral philosophy, the re- 
viewers, lawyers, and public meet- 
ing men.— You heai a glib-toiigued 
younker begin his remarks with 

the last time 1 spoke to Jeffrey on 
the subject,^' — or Plf^fair once re- 
marked to me V * — Anotiher will speak 
of his friend Sir Walter, and mur- 
mur his disapprobation of the way 
in which people take liberties with 
his name ; apd a third will tell you 
of an oM^igtidge he bears to the 
Edinburglll^View, ever since they 
gave him p cutting-up,” in 
the Muse Edkiteisd” 

** Literary CaimHi,*' is not the 
most intelligible phrase in the world, 
but it expresses what 1 wish to ca]! 
a tribe of students, young advocates, 
clerks, and apprentices, who are 
to the truly learned what the inhabi- 
toofs of Cheapside, Ac. are to the 
ti^ fashionable. These people have 
as good persons, clothes, nay, some- 
tinms as good manners as the upper 
ranks in London, but they are never 
mistaken for them by any body at 
all practised in observing, even on 
the streets— just so with the wor- 
thies of this place, a race composed 
of the half-educated darlings of 
Mamma, who will be all their lives 
in the leading strings of learning, 
although they think themselves long 
past maturity,— *of the sweepings m 
the colleges "of Aberdeen atid Glas- 
gow, and a higliland host from the 
confines of Forfar, Dundee, -^er- 
brothwick and Lochaber— a shallow 
set, who ha{q>en to have been put.. 
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to the Grammar school at eighteen 
pence a quarter besides coal raoi^ey ; 
and conceiire memselv^ as weft en- 
titled to till up a hole in a leotto'e 
room^ in the pit of the theatFe> or 
the parliament house, as other very 
patriarchs of literature ! , 

That same Parliament Hquae, by 
the byi is a most delightful place, 
and I know of no insutution, if I 
may so call it, which at all resembles 
it. It is here that the united talent 
of Edinburgh, under the general 
appellation of the College of Jus- 
tice" is to be met with. — You enter a 
beautiful, large, gothic-looking room, 
with a gigantic statue of the late 
Lord Melville at one end, and sundry 
niches or recesses in the wall, called 
bars; and up and down this roOm you 
see— walk^g;ftnd lounging, andtolling, 
and reading, speaking, — members 
of the college," of every grade, 
from the senator to the fag of a wri- 
ter's apprentice. — ^And who do you 
see ? — professors, poets, reviewers, 
historians, members of parliament, 
editors, pamphleteers, &c. dz;c.— All 
members of' the college — some in 
gowns and wigs, some in gown and 
no wig, and some in neither gown 
nor wig — and you have every day 
the power of bringing together a 
knot of men, which 1 gm » quite sure 
no city in the world cab equal:— this 
too as easily an4 naturally (fold much 
more fiCquen^y) 48 you can bring 
your friends tngs^er to* your table. 
1 do think that this circumstance 
alone, sets Edinburgh far above Lon- 
don for society. The continual in- 
tercourse, in a professional way, of 
men of talent, the common-plaoeness 
f excuse a vile word) of what in Ldn- 
don is made, as you know, a matter 
of favour and difficulty, certainly 
give a facility of being in good fom- 
pany, which overgrown London, even 
with its Row dinners and Hamp- 
stead parties, never can afford. You 
cannot turn. Sir, but you behold 
clusters of genius, known and un- 
known; and acquainted, as 1 have 
the good fortune to be, with many of 
the notables, 1 have opportunities of 
joining little pomet parties, which 
the very first of your dims^givers 
might congratulate themselrn on 
being able to bring togetitor once in 
a Ijrelvemonth. 

Who should I see capering in a 
quadrille at an advocate's party, but 


Qtir old friend C— a fellow, who, 
when we last saw him, seemed as 
unlikely ever to be in such a situa- 
tion, as 1 believe be is now ever to 
be again what yro 'knew him !— He 
38 an absolute and if 1 did 

not sap. it eSiemplifred ih more in- 
stanceBhlhan his, X i^uld not believe 
it pogsio|of»that a man of so much 
iroiu kiiQwiedge and profbun<i| erudi- 
tion, could degenerate into the walk- 
ing stick, by turns, of an antiquated 
Bas-bleu of 1793, and of a Par- 
nassian turned eg ler of the School of 
the mountaint,-*^|«there ^ here a 
most ootnplete refittation ofthe bmu 
ideal of a man of letters, and the af- 
fectation of pecuHarity in dress or 
manner; nay, the reality of it, is quite 
antediluvian. Your author, your re- 
viewer, lecturer, philosopher, poet 
or proser, furbish up their good 
bodies," with a taste and carefrilness 
that would do honour to the very 
pifiks of ^Leadenhall-6treet,«or the 
back of St. Clement's. I wish I 
could sacrifice my honesty to my 
gallantry, so far as to award an equal 
care (or rather an equal knowledge) 
pf the duties of the toilette to my mir 
countrywomen. — ^You recollect Sim- 
kinson's eternal jabber, that the 
Scotch women could not put on their 
clothes, ^and I recollect your arch 
reply to mm, — ^but that is from the 
^ point) — there is really more in it 
than we would ever allow. — I de- 
clare that 1 have not been wrong 
above once in twenty times, in guess- 
ing that such and such a lady was 
eimer English, or had resided in Eng- 
land, merely from her dress. But 
you are tired, and so am I, and so 
like two poor single devils as wc 
are, we break up our eommunings, as 
they say here> whenever the more 
amiable {^pesfy^aimahie) part of 
the cmatlon come about us. 

that I can at present see 
I shalr above a month, 

but roy next fcttCr will tell you my 
motions ; and if you like the taste of 
this, you may perhaps have some 
more of the same aUidte, comme dit 
miladi Mbrgan. 

Write on receipt, and tell me all 
the prattle about Hampstead, Tavis- 
tock«>square, &c. 

^ Tfiurs, ever. 

My dear Doctor, 

* Most sincerely, 
Tom Youn4. 
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TH£ LAMENT. 

If nations weep when kings dr princes greats 
Who long have lived, and reign'd in equity. 

Yield to the still greater sovereign — Death, 

And leav^ their iptles — ^riches-- splendour— all — 

To be possess'^' by others : if nations weep 
When dies' the Matesnoan, who }n honour's path 
Has trod for years— whose theme was liberty : — 

If nations weep when the brave warrior falls. 

Wrapp'd in a robe of glory, on the field. 

Where Victory stands to place upon his head 
Her laurell'd crown of never-dying fame. 

Whose name is heard upon the infant's tongue, 
parent taught — and that too with its prayers ; — 

Though in the general sorrow I would share. 

And mourn th' unhappy loss — yet more I mouni 
For him who dies in private life, beloved 
For virtues and for talents rarelv^scen : — 

And when I know that round the cheerful hearth 
fOnce cheerful) he no longer sitS ; ah, no ! 

And see the widow's garb of woe — and orphans too. 

Who look into her face with glistening eye. 

And say, Where's father gone? " — “ how long he stays V 
And when will he come back ? " — poor little dears, 

I sorrow for your sakes — for he is gone 
Where you ne'er think upon— and you are left 
On the world's ocean, and without a hand, — 

A father's hand,— to guide. 1 weep for her 
Who was a solace in his darkest hour. 

And who companionless is left on ear^h : — 

But when I think upon a heaven above, . ^ 

And that the wise and good are ha^y , there, 

I dry my tears — and bid the widow look ^ 

To that blest place of rest, whor^ not a rigb 
Shall ever once escape the lips of those « ' 

Who meet — but all be happiness and love. 

Acton Place* ‘ M. M. 


THE GUIT^H- 

When Lselia waked that wild guitar, 

Each string that own'd her raptured touch 
Gave music to the llsteniu^l^r. 

And taught *the melting neart too much ; 

BiU^now itallliep melodious swell 
Is Ipt^hesrdiscord to my ear. 

For every tone is but the knell 
Of moments spent with Leelia here. 

Yet Sylvia's hand might charm the Fates, 
For she can act a Syren's part. 

But oh 1 the nqtes her skill creates. 

Though sweet, they never reach my hoartf 

The cause it is not mine to tell. 

But this I know,--‘were Love to do it. 

He'd say, the guifat sounds as well. 

But li^lia's smile is wanting to it 
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Mft. haydok^ picture of 
CHRIST’S AOdNY IN THHl GARDBlir.^ 


Now extubithig 

We have prefixed to the present 
number an engraved outline of this 
picture (which we hope will be 
thought satisfactory), and we subjoin 
the following description of it in the 
words of the artist's catalogue^ 

ChrisVi Agony in the Garden^The 
manner of treating this subject in the pre- 
sent jMcture has not been taken from the 
account of any one Apostle [Evangelist] in 
particular, but from the united relations of 
the whole four. 

The moment selected for the expression 
of our Savioar is the moment when he ac- 
quiesces to (in) the necessity of his ap- 
proaching Bacriilqe) after the previous 
struggle of apprehension. 

Ncvertlidessy not my will^ hit thine he 
done. 

It is wished to give an air of submissive 
tenderness, whUe a quiver of agony still 
trembles on his features.-«The Apostles 
are resting a little behind^ on a sort of 
garden-bank ; 8t. John in an unsound doze 
— St. James in a deep sleei> — Peter has 
fallen into a disturbed slnmber against 
a tree, while keeping guard wifh his sword, 
and is on the point of waldt^at the ap- 
proach of light.— Behind^ Peter, and 
stealing round the edge of the baftk^ comes 
the mean traitor^ ^Tumis, with a centurion, 
soldiers, and a ''crowd; the ^nturion has 
stepped forward from his soldiers (who are 
marching up) to look with his torch, where 
Christ is retired and praying ; while Judas, 
alarmed lest he might be surprised too 
suddenly, presses back his hand to enforce 
caution and silence, and crouching d^wn 
his malignant and imbecile face ben|(^ 
his shoulders, he crawls forward like a 
reptile to his prey, bis features shining 
with the anticipated rapture of suc&ssful 
treachery. 

It is an inherent feeling in human be- 
ings, to rejoice at the instant of a successful 
exercise of their own power, however des- 
picably directed. 

The Apostles are supposed to be lit by 
the glory which emanates from Christ’s 
head, and the crowd by the torches and 
lights about them. 

The printed catalogue contains 
also elaborate and able descriptions 
of Macbeth, the murder of Dentatus, 
and^the judgment of SolomcHi, which 
have been already before tho publjiip. • 


in PaU-MaU, 

We dd;iiot think phrisfs Agony in 
the Garden^ iho best picture in this' 
coUectiea, nor the most strikmg ef- " 
fort of Mr. Haydon's pencil. Oh the 
contrary> we must take leave to say, 
that we consider it as a comparative 
failure, both ii) execution and pro- 
bable effect. We dopbt whether,' in* 
point of policy, the celebrated artist ; 
would not have consulted his repu* 
tation and his ultimate interest more, 
by waiting till he had produced an- 
other work on the same grand and 
magnificent scale as his last, instead, 
of trusting to the ebb of popula-. 
rity, resulting from the exhibition of 
Christ’s Entrance into Jerusalem, to 
float him through the present sea- 
son. It is well, it may be argued, 
to keep much before the public,, 
since they are apt to forget their 
greatest favourites : but they are also 
fastidious ; and it is safest not to ap- 
pear always before them in the same, 
or a less imposing, attitude. It is 
better to rise upon them at every 
step, if possible (and there is yet room 
for improvement in our artist's pro- 
ductions), to take them by surprise, 
and compel admiration by new and 
extraordinary exertions— than to trust 
to their generosity or gratitude, to 
the lingering remains of their affec- 
tion for old works, or their candid con- 
struction of some less arduous under- 
taking. A liberal and friendly critic 
has, indeed, declared on this occa- 
sion, that if the spirits of great men 
and lofty geniuses take delight in the 
other wond, in contemplating what 
delighted .them in this, then the 
shades^^^ ^ap^ael, Michael Angelo, 
and Cdrfeggioi^lSli'flnd no better em- 
ployment than to descend again upon 
the earths once more teeming with 
the birth of high art, and stand with 
hands crossed, and eyes uplifted ia 
mute wonder, before Mr. Haydon's 
picture of Christ's Agony in the Gar-, 
den. If believea that the public 
in general sympathised seriously in 
this sentiment, we would not let a 
murmur escape us to^disturb it;— the 
ppinion of the world, however erro-v 
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neouB, is not easily altered; and if 
they are hajipy in their ig^norance, 
let them remain so but if the. artist 
himselfi^ to whom this ai^at ccpr 
pliment has bi;eii paid> snodld find 
the hollowness of such hvperbollcal 
cornmendafiom a hint 'to as to 
its cftttse in the pcesest insMoe^ may 
no£ be thrown away; ThS P^biio 
must, be mena|ped so a cer^ 
tain pomtf that is* a^t^ noise, and 
bustfei and offloiw e^nthusiasm, is 
necessary to calidi^tliw notice and 
£x their att^tiooj but then they 
should be lefS to see ibr themselves ; 
and after that, an artist should iling 
himself boldly and l^irly into the 
huge stteom of popularity fas Lord 
Byron swam across the Hellespont), 
stemifainff the tide with manly heart 
and han^, instead of buoying him-» 
seif up with borrowed bbated bladU 
ders, and flimsy newspaper para- 
graphs. When a man ieels his own 
strong^, and the public roniidence, 
he? has nothing to do but to use the 
one^ and not abuse the other. As his 
suspicions of the lukewarmness or 
backwardness of the public taste are 
removed, his jealousy of himself 
should increase* The town and the 
country have shown themselves wil- 
ing, eager pdtrons of Mr. Haydn's 
AT HOMa ought to feel paltum- 
lar obligations not to invite them 
by s0una of trumpet and beat of 
dimm to an iil^ri<w entertainment; 
hVLtj like our advwdlsing fiiend, Mat- 
thews^ compass sea, earth, and 
atr,^ tojkeep up the eclat of hte first 
and overwhelming accmUSo much 
for advice ; now to criticism. 

We have said, that we regard the 
present performance as a compara- 
tive failure; and our reasons are 
brlenyatid j^ainly these following: 
— First, this plctum is tnferior In size 
to those that Mr. Haydonhas of iate 
uainjted, and^ls so far,%falling- 
ofB u does not fill a given iUjmhted 
spM b the worlds eye. It does 
not one side of a great room. 

It is tpe Iliad in a nutshell. It is 
onHy twelve by pine, instead of 
nitieieon by ^xteen; and that cir- 
cumstance tolls with the 

unenlightened 'many, and with the 
judici^B few. One great merit of 
Mr. Haydon’s pictures is their size. 
Reduce him within narrow limits, 
and you cut off half his resources. 


of Agqn^t, QMay, 

His genius is gigantio- He is of the 
race of Brobdignag, and net of Lilli- 
pU|^ He can manage a groupe bet- 
tss^ihan a single fig^e : he can ma- 
nage ten groupes better than one. 
He bestrides his art like a Colpssus. 
The more you give him to do, the 
bettsy lie does It. Ardour, energy, 
bout^ess ambition, are the catego- 
lies 0? his mind, the springs of liis> 
enterprises. He only asks ample 
room and verge enough.'^ Vastnesa 
does not confound him, difficulty 
rouses him, impossibility is the ele- 
ment in which he glories. He doea 
not concentrate his powers in a single 
point, but expands them to the ut- 
most circumference of his subject, 
with Increasing impetus and rapid- 
ity. 1^ must move gireat masses, 
he must combine e^^yemt^ points, he 
must have striking Con^sts and si- 
tuations, he must have all sorts of 
characters and expressions ; these he 
hurries over, and dashes in with a de- 
cided, undistracted hand; — set him to 
finish any one of tiiese to an exact 
perfection, to make a hand, dn 
ear, an eye,V that, in the words of an 
old poet, shall be worth an history," 
and his power is gone. His fbrte is 
in motion, not in rest; in complication 
and sudden effects, /lot m simplicity, 
subtletyxOAd endless refinement. As 
it wae Wid )n the Edinburgh Re- 
viewjp Mr. Ha^^dop^'s composkions 
are masterly sketchlly^-dhey are not, 
as it was sdid in Bla^wood' s Maga- 
zine, finished miniature pictures. We 
ourselves thought the Christ in the 
triup^hant Entry into Jerusalem, 
the least successful part of that 
much admired picture; but there it 
lost, or borne along in a crowd 
of 1^ld and busy figures, in varied 
or violent actions. Here it is, not 
onl^,|b^ principal, but n solitary, and 
almost the only important j^re; 
it is thrown in one comer of the pic- 
ture like a lay-figure in a painter’s 
room ; the attitude is modi like 
still-life ; and the expression is (in 
our deliberate judgment) listless, 
feeble, labouredi,^neither expressing 
the agony of grief, nor the triumpti 
of faith and resignation over it. It 
may be, we are wrong: but if so, 
we cannot help it. It is evident, 
however, that this head is painted on 
a different principle from that of the 
Christ last year. It is wrought 
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with care^ and t^ven with precision, 
in the more detMIed outlines;' but 
it is timid, without reliefi and witib 
out effect. The colour of the wh^H' 
figure is, as if it had been smeared 
over, find, neutralised, with some 
chalky tint. It does not stimd Out 
from canvas, either ih the Mileral 
masses, or in the nicer 
the muscles and surface of the tkiif* 
It has a veil over it, not a glory 
round it We ou^ht, in jnstice, to 
add, that a black and white copy 
(we undei'Stand by a young lady) of 
the head of Christ has a more de*t 
cided and finer apparent character 
To what can this anomaly be owing ^ 
Is it that Mr. Hay don's conce|^tion 
and drawing of character is |t^W, 
but that his mastery in this r^^ct 
leaves him, When he resigns the 
cravon ; and that, instead of giving 
additional force ^d beauty to the 
variations of fom and expression, 
by the aid of colour and real light 
and shade, he only smud^s them 
over with the pencil, and Saves the 
Indications of truA and feeling more 
imperfect than He found them r We 
believe that Mr. Haydon generally 
copies from nature only with his port- 
crayon ; and paintt from conjecture 
or fancy. If so, it would account 
for what we have heih Opnttdered 
as a difficulty. We hate re^n to 
believe that the old* ftainters 'Copthd 
form, colour,--€>ri^ thinj^, to the 
last syllable, — frotliWture. Indeed, 
we have seen two of the heads in 
the celebrated Madonna of the Gar- 
land, the Mother, and the fine 
of Joseph, as original, finished 
dies of heads (the very same aathey. 
are in the large composition) in t)l#^ 
collection at Btirleigh-house. By 
the contrary practice, Mr. Hay- 
don, as it appears to us, has hsi^ 
tuated his hahd and eye to giving 
only the contour of the features or 
the grosser masses :-*-when he comes 
to tte details of those masses, he 
fails. Some one, we suspect from 
the style of this picture, has been 
advising our adventurous and spirited 
artist to try to finishi and he has been 
taking the advice: we would adVise 
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him to turn back, and consult the 
natural befit of his own genius. A 
man may avcM great faults or a^ 
surdities,by the siiggestion of fiaends ; 
he can only attain positive excellence, 
or overcome grpatTdiffioultfes^ by the 
unbiassed fierce of his o^n miiia. 

The crofjl comifig, witli\ Judas at 
thefr Itead; to surpnae fiur 
is not tzf Our taste. We did 
in a picture. There fa, however, 
a good deal df bustle mi movemrat 
in the advancing group, and it coiw 
trasts almost too abm{^ with the 
unhnpasiioned stillneSs and';retiie# 
meat of the figure of Christ. Judafa 
makes a bad figure both in Mr^ 
Hayden's, catalogue, and on hfa cani* 
vasi We think the original must 
have been a more profound mid plau^ 
sibfe-lofAing character Aan ne is 
here represented. He should not 
grin ana show his teeth. He was, 
by all accounts, a grave, plcdding^ 
calculating personage, usurlou?, and 
with a cast of meiantholy, and 
soon after went and hafi^ed himselft 
Had Mr. Haydon been in Scoti^d 
when he made this sketch? Judas 
was not a laughing, careless wag; 
he was one of the Melaiichdy 
Anchrews.” — The best part of this 
pic^e 4s decidedly (m our opi^ 
xnotiy the middle ground, contaiiw 
ing the figures of the three Apos- 
tles. There is a dignity, a grace, a 
shadowy repose about them which 
approaches close indeed upon thf 
great style in painting. Wehave only 
to regret that a person, whp. does so 
well at times, does not do well aU 
ways. We are inclined to attribubs 
,suc^ inequalities, and an appemranoo 
fof haste and unconeoctedness tn soma 
ofMr. Haydon's plans, to dfatmtioxi 
and hurry of mmd, arising from a 
struggle with the d^cqltfaa both of 
art and of fortune ; and as the laSI 
of fiiese now removei^ we tru4 
this circumstance will leave him ai 
leisure to prosecute the grand 
he has be^ii (the Rafamg c^Xanar 
rus) with a mipd free and unemt 
barrassed; and enabie him tooonclude 
it hi a manner worthy of hfa own re* 
putation, apd that oi hfa coimtry } 
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PAEJTS m 1615, 

A POCKTi BY YB£ BEV. ^OBOE CBOLY, A>K. 
Pvori the Second* 


Mr* Croly Is alre^y iirell known 
in literature^ by his beMlffil poem 
of the Angel of JPForld^ and 
by iirst part of ihe wcn^ now 
befoious. Having Jong sihd^'^given 
our bpinlon of kis Mgh deserts, we 
are happy to say, there is nothing in 
the present pr^u<^tion to detract 
from them. ’ Far from it. The se- 
cond part of Paris must add consi- 
derably to its Author's reputation. 
The s^e lofty conception— the same 
gorgeous imagery — the same eio- 
4;|ueiit and copious diction which dis- 
uaguished the poet of Arabia, are 
here, every Where discernible. Nor 
are tlie graces of its lan^^a^e, and 
the spiendours of its description, the 
sole, or even principal recommenda- 
tions ^of this poem : they are accom- 
panied by a pure strain of moral 
feeling>^a clear and deep gush of 
patriotism and piety, that do as 
much honour to Mr. Croly's priii- 
dples as its intellectual excellencies 
do to his understanding. In a day 
like this, when we see some of our 
noblest spirits flying to the bohrers, 

Where plessure lies carelessly smiling at 
fame— 

or rising on an impious wing, to brave 
tte very source of their prostituted 
inspiration, it is delighthil to see the 
po^ and the Christian thus meet 
together, to consummate the sacred 
muon of genius and religion — and it 
Is wise. The loveliest, and the most 
lasting wreath, which human toil can 
weave* wUl surely wither, unless the 
roso Of Sharon consecrates its foliage. 

The first part of Paris touched upon 
the principal events of the French 
Eetolution ; and the second dwells 
Upon its consequences to the French 
cajpitsi, and its final close, by the 
viotonous entry of the allies, and the 
mtoiatiorr of the Bourbons. The 
death « of Louis XVI, the spoliation 
of the Loufte, the chaVactAristlc 
behiities of ^ the deathless names 
whose works adometFits walls, the 
reiM and overthrow of Napoleon, 
and the solitary and unshaken firnt- 
ness of England during the awful 
contest which led to it, are all 


sketched with the hand of a piaster. 
These interesting and inviting topics 
arO^shered in by a preface, which 
y^lds to no part of the poem, either 
ifi energy or splendour. Ind^ the 
prote of Mr. Croly is striking and 
peculiar : he seenfs to possess an un- 
limited command of language; and 
his vocabulary is as select as it is 
copious : there is a loftiness, both of 
style and thought about it, which is 
very singular, and an union of 
learned lore, and of natural ob- 
seril^fon, which mark not merely 
th^'^*®child of song,” but the child of 
stdffy. He seems to have drunk 
deeply both of the Pierian spring and 
of the waters of frlon. He has ma- 
nifestly communed with prophets, ^as 
well as poets; and, even when as- 
cending the highest summit of Par- 
nassus, his eye is raised to a more 
celestial and loftier elevation. This 
is as it should be : studies thus sus- 
tained, and thus directed, rather 
adorn than detract from, Ids pro- 
fession ; when David strikes tiie harp, 
he shotud not forget his sanctity. 

The following extract from the 
preface, ^Ves an awful, and hut too 
laitiiful picture of the mad progress 
of the French rewclutionists. 

The Sovereign people established on 
its throne, instinctively chose murderers 
for its ministers; Marat, Danton, and 
liobespierre, three heads that might have 
kept the gates of Tartarus. Then began 
tlie day of tribulation. The king’s bmod 
was spilled ; from that hoar, the leafibld 
vas red for years. France was delivered 
over to a reprobate mind, and she rushed 
into a dnmken prodigality of enme. 
she had no Sabbath, no Senpture, no soul, 
no God ! But she had one abomination to 
astonish the world, a crime to which even 
the darkness of heathenism had never 
stooped ; in the presence of mankind, by a 
solemn act of her legislature and her peo- 
ple, she worshijmed a public harlot- This 
was rriigion in the hands of the populace ; 
their pfifiosof^c oovemment more cruel 
than tyranny— ih»r philosophic xeUgion 
more benknted than paganism. The 
guilt of Irance was now accomplltited. 
8he was sufTered, and spared no more- 
The hope of fre^m was tom from her. 
Sb4 was abandoned to the inflictions of 
ad^otism, that, worse tiian the Egyptian 
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pl^e, Bm0te hei, first bom from ye«r ^ 
yeiir. An evil phaii^m of glory wasjent 
WoKb hory only to Irod hm Sttpet intone 
desert* The fi^ retribution came. That 
raectral and ominous shape of military 
fame, sank into the earth ; and the infid^ 
strength j diat had defied the living God; was 
driven back Fith protracted defeat anfi^ni- 
sery, with innumerable wounds. streaming 
in succession upon her, step after step, 
stripped of armour and spoils, and renown 
and courage, till at last the coqise was fiung 
into the grave. This was the dominion of 
the populace urged to its consummation. 
The noblest contrast of the prosperity of a 
reli^ous and loyal people was to be found 
by its side. 

This appears to na not to be less 
powerful than true : as a contr;|jSf|>«.^o 
the appalling picture, we are 
and happy to be alJle to presehfc^by 
the same author, , a glorious compen- 
dium of England’s’' conduct during 
this convulsion. 

England was Uie only nation, that, in the 
midst of universal overthrow, never suffered 
a signal casualty in arms. She went on, 
still protected. She had tlie blessing of 
the prophet; in tl|j^ midst of her wari'are, 

“ peace was within her walls, ^d plente- 
ousness within her palaces.” She pur- 
chased her renown by no interruption of 
her native pursuits, and she did ,aot draw 
back a single step ill ' science, ir('accom> 
plished literature, in noble discovery, in 
munificent charity, in the purity of her 
laws, in the sincerity ;^her established 
faith ; whU^ her w^s wsne belca^ered with 
the warfare of the worlS, she hera her gates 
open, day and night, to the exile and the 
fallen. Like an earthly providence, “ she 
cared for all.” In the very whirlwind of 
her' power, she provided for the world’s 
health — ^her fleets of war spread the Scrip- 
tures round the globe ! To those who sajv 
that time of the distress and perplexity 
nations — the universal polity, like a sea up- 
turned by storms, men’s hearts failing them 
for fear, the mighty of the earth calling tol' 
the caves and mountains to hide them 
England — stately and unshaken, standing 
in a towering and solitary splendour, whidh 
grew with the deepening of the storm, her 
hand stretdied out unweariedly to save, and 
her serene eye fixed on heaven— might have 
looked less Hke^ a being that felt hourly 
exposed to the common convulsion and de- 
cay, thaii the mhfitter and angel of a supe- 
rior throne— a being* beyond the touch of 
casualty, impassive and immoritd. The 
trittmpns of peace followed the triumphs of 
war. Her old rival was destined to receive 
a king only at her hands. The usurper 
of France was destined to be ^ven up to 
bar only^ as hOt slave. She was yet to 
wear tlie noble crown of moral glory. She 
Vot.IIL 


had abolished the slave trade*. As tha 
crowning and csf^nsumniation of her famey 
she driegated to abolish Christen Oap- 
rivity among the infidels. Those are the 
monuments by whidi she jhas been, per- 
mitted to ma^%er"^h(4the hienmrable to all 
time— great piilkts, the limits to 
man’s progti&^ihatboun^d» sea of hu- 
manity,>}fitherlj!i reach^ hy hO na- 
tion, ahd if to be passed td be pasm only 
by her own illustrious adv^iture. 

We will not apologize for giving 
these two admirable prose extracts 
in our review ol* a poem ; and we pitv 
«the Englishman who cannot look with 
pleasure otk the picture presented by 
the last. Whatever may be the in- 
testine strifes or trifling, and let ua 
hope, transient differences, which 
ruffle the fair current of our domestic 
history, it is a duty to let them cease, 
though only for a moment, that we 
may see in its clear and lucid surface 
so fair a reflection of our coifbtry’s 
glory. Mr. Croly has not only told 
flie truth ill eloquent and energetic 
language, but he has most skilfully 
selected only those prominent and 
glorious features upon which all par- 
ties must look with unmingled adml« 
ration.. The diffusion of the Bible, 
in the*J(nidst of a war, necessary and 
inevitable — the abolition of the slave 
trade — the rescue of Christians 
from an infidel captivity — these are 
exploits upon which both royalist 
and radiesu may look, and feel his 
country w'arm within him, as he be- 
holds them. T'l^hen all recollection 
of the war shall vanish, and the 
French Revolution shall no loiter 
blot the page of freedom, or fright 
the memory of tyrants ; such deeds 
as these shall associate themselves 
with our island throne, at once enno- 
bling itself, and consecrating the ho- 
m^e of which it is the object. 

The poepi opens with an apos- 
trophe to Ae Carousel, and proceeds * 
to a minute and very poetic descrip- 
tion of the Louvre, then daily r^fkor-^ 
ing to Europe the spoils of which it 
had deprived her. The Venetian 
horses have their due share of honour 
from the poe|,^^nd not undeservedly; 
perhaps, no one trophy nf 

the war,^— we might go farther-rand 
say, not one dynasty which waged it, 
which had ^thstood so many ^vo- 
lutions, and survived througn such 
convulsions, as those far-famed steeds. 
Torn from Corinth by the Consul 
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Mummiu«'> they ifere transferred to 
liome^ which capital they* graced for 
nearly ^ve hundred yearn. They then 
went with Constantine to his new 
metro^llsi. ai^ for eig^t hundred 
years mote adorned Consti^t;^ople ; 
frbm this latter city, hy the 

Latini^jii 1904, transferred tol^ice, 
wheiii^, efter a ' smouniTneniiNf six 
hundred years, Napoleon carried 
th^ to ^ Taris, and now Venice has 
again re^xnved them as her ancient 
property I We question much, whe- 
ther even Bucephalus himself has 
ever received the homage of so many 

I )dtentates. It was Calignla, we be- 
ieVe, )w1io threatened to make his 
hoi^ a consul ; but what was that 
dijmty, compared to the rival love 
dfnngs, and emperors, and republi- 
cans ! It would be a curious subject 
of speculation to discover what fu- 
ture chieftain shall next yoke them 
to his car of victory! Venice, how- 
ever, Is the only city which has had 
tfie honour hitherto of twice possess- 
ing them ; — 

Back to the Adriatic queen have gone 
The steedm with princes glorying in their 
train* 

We could linger long wjWi Mr. 
Cioly, amid the liviug^itninds,*' 
whira breathed throughout, ' the 
Louvre, and almost wish we could 
with him have witnessed, its just, 
perhaps, but melancholy dismember- 
ment* 

Strange scene ! of wariderers hasting to 
^ fto, 

And soldiers on their posts parading 
/ slow, 

And the fix'd native with his livid 
g^e, 

And woman with her ready hurst of 
wor. 

And eager artists, scafiblded in Mr, 
Ctllhing 'ita pomps before that gorgeous 
wall is bare. 

.We do not wxmder at it, and .are 
more than inclined to doubt the stern 
which disrobed that wall, 
and thereby for ever deprived art 
,of, an ac^lum for stndy^ such as 
human ingimuity had never formed 
vhefore.^ The, worUhhiSl never wit- 
-neosed such a pantheon of genius— 

Cottc|^ Titisn, lUphael, Angelo, 
^^ptnade thriri^ a Wonder and despair 
To an me fiitt^e— 

" ntight by their combination have in- 
spired some youjlAil genius to a no- 


ble rivalry. Those jwHq have riscrt 
to emhic![nce, alniosf in ev^ry pib- 
fesslon, have ‘generally had to strug- 
gle, at tho commehceirient, Vrith the 
r^s aatgustee domi, and to ' such, the 
sigh!; almost of .any one of those 
masers is now out of the question. 
Tboi^lpsa to the world may be irre- 
parnble* Of course, we do not mean 
to doubt the Justice of the. reprisal ; 
but it was at best, a little juddUng 
reprisal, and it disfigured much the 
spectacle of assembled Europe tri- 
umphing, as they said, in the cause 
of humanity and freedmn, to see her 
mightiest potentates struggling, and 
almost squabbling, about their divi- 
sion of the booty. When Nanoleon 
plundered, he made his spoliation 
subff^ient to the cause of intellect 
and drt. When the Allies reclaimed 
the spoil, they thought of nothing, 
except a mercenary appropriation. 
But we hurry from this suuject to 
one, which we doubt not, will be 
more agreeable to the rearler, as well 
as to ourselves. We mean to the fine 
poetry, in, which a kindred spirit is 
thus apostrophised. 

Resplendent Titian ! What a host of 
thoughts, 

What taernories of stars and midnight 
moons, — 

And long^ hours passed beneath the emerald 
vaults 

Of forests; and '<Ke sweet eve's thousand 
tunes, 

Whert the breeze rushes through the vine 
festoons, 

Show’ring their dew-drops; are concen- 
tred here ? 

And forms of prince and knight, in proud 
saloons, 

And dames, with dark Italian eyes, that 
ne’er 

Knew sorrow, or but wept the heart's be- 
witcliing tear. 

' Prometheus of the. pencil ! Ufe and 
Burst on the canvass from thy mighty hand. 
All hues sublime that ever daitzl^ sight. 
Where tempests die on Heaven, or ever 
waned' 

On hills, the evening's azum thrones, or 
stained 

Ruby or be^l in their Indian edb, 

Or glanced neixsdropt wing or blos- 
som vehied, 

Or tinged in Ocean-caves the radiant shell. 
All, at, thy sceptre’s wave, ftom AH tiieir 
fbuntains swril. 

After closcribiu^ ill the mnsfer- 
pieccs of the |>enoil— particularly. 
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Guido's Penitence of Peter," for 
which the ertielhad 

Flung down hin maddening game, 

Stardtiig the revettem, >dkO aaW his eyes 
Flashing with thoughts that like the light- 
nings came. 

And his brow clouding, as the visioned 
cries 

Of Petkr woke his own repentant ago- 
nies. V » 

the transfiguration of Raphael, 

as not with hands 

Of human weakness wrought ; 

the “ Peter Martyr " of Titian, and 
the Marriage of St. Catherine," by 
Corregio, 

Painter of the heart ; 

he passes on to the hall of sculp- 
ture, where The Apollo," Lao- 
Coon,"^ Venus," atid « Dyirtg^Gla- 
dlator," are thus taken leave of in a 
strain of as fine moral poetry as per- 
haps even the muse of Young ever 
consecrated. We quote them with 
pleasure, because, splendid as they 
are, they are indicative of better 
things, even than genius. 

Are they hut stone ! Aye, many an age the 
wave 

Has beat on beds as precious, and tlie 
sheep 

Has nibbled the wild vine roots round the 
cave 

Where tlieir white beauty slept, and still 
might deep. 

Had not the iimstec.jch|sel plunging deep, 
Awoke the living image fromsthe stone. 
M^’as thtir Creator bom to swell the heap 
Of earth’s decay — ^be meabured by a 
moon ? 

The soul’b supremacy decrees the soul its 
throne. 

Tombs ate deceivers— what a mass of mind 
Were churchyards,— if the chambers of the 
brain 

Dungeon’d die spirit. 

There lies the house of bondage, let it lie — 
The ransom’d slave’s gone forth— Air /rte- 
dom was to die* 

1 have descend to fhe ancient vault, 

And held communion with the remnants 
there. 

What saw I then ? I saw the velvet rot ; 

I saw the massive brass like cobwebs tear, 
Showing within its rgnts a shape of fear, 

A wreck of man ; from which Uierephle 
stole, 

Scared hjr the light— pecaying slumberer. 
The thunders on thine ear unheard mieht 
roU! ^ 

la this pale min, the tomb, the temple of 
the soul ! 


Oh misery if it were: that gjUduig worm 
Might makb ita mock of ua<-*4t lie4H and 
then 

Is full and happy* 

• • w e • • 

But the freed ^pirxt’sgone theflooda 

The rolhngaaf wfaSse wayea v bfe, ’tia ? 

And itgbffr mingled with the ^udem’d 

q hat tiot in the light of star ot sun, 

It lives at last— its being has betetl ! 

Aye, from the moment that its clood^ eye 
Shut on the chamber hush’d, and taper dun, 
It gazed on things unutterable, high 
Above all height— all thought— on immor* 
taHty. 

This we conceive to be very fine- 
ly imagined, and very finely express- 
But cQj^ments upon such pas- 
sages are superfluous. The reader's 
heart must make its own comments 
upon subjects of this nature, and 
there is no heart, be it ever so insen- 
sible, by which they will not, at 
some time, .make themselves* felt ; 
and few, be they ever so libertine, 
into which th^ can intrude, W'ithout 
advantage. The following two stan- 
zas are in a different style, and give 
a very picturesque description of the 
motley military crowd, which, fatally 
for P^iis, fulfilled the prophetic slang 
of her revolution ; and, for the time, 
did indeed make her inhabitants, 
howe'^er unwillingly, ctiizerts of the 
world. 

That crowd itself a wonder ; half the world 

Seem’d to have sent it for some final deed. 
There gazed the deep brow’d Calmuck, that 
unfurl’d 

His flag by China’s wall : — in iwolf skin 
weed, 

The bearded Bashkir with his lance of 
reed 

There the bold hunter, nursed beneath 
thy sky, 

Blue q’yiol; there the Austtum’s high 
plumed head; 

There the dark I^ssian— vengeanae in 
his eye. 

Till the last debt is paid to bitter me- 
mory. 

There the green Russian, that across thy 
wave, 

Wild Fuxine I shoots his glance of wrath 
and 8C(^, 

On the prout%^tary, stupendous grave ! 

Where power sUs throned in shadowy 
pomp forlorn. 

Beneath the descent's 8wift-diK^hlgb(nw. 

There, towers, in gold and 8ca|rl4t haiw 
nessries, 

Thdloijdly Britcm, by whose lammwas boma 
52 S2 
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The GouMn to the earth, no more to 
lisel ' . I ,i 

Champion of man and heaven ! the ran- 
som'd world's hie piiaet> * / 

These tt^o of* three Ihst lirreii re- 
mind'uk dt hltnost tht^ oaI^ ^dpic in 
these on whi(^''vi$jlife} in4 

clihed'to retdofnstrate vHth^Knr.^roly ; 
we allude to the hicessaii#aiia'ran- 
cerous hbttse of Bpiiaparie. hah 
feel es proudly as^ any one, the signal 
and glorious mumph of our country ; 
but we would not sully that triumph 
by amy ungenerous denunciation of a 
prostrate adtrersary. 

But fropi this subject we turn with 
l^eat pleasure to one upon which no 
Briton can differ from our poet, and 
which every Briton should be proud 
to see so represented.*— WO allude to 
the following beautifbl description 
of the virtues, afflictions, and fune- 
ral of George the Third. We ear- 
nestly^ recommend its universal peru- 
saT^-^Afrer lamenting th<b misfortune 
which deprived the kin^ of a personal 
participation in the triumphs of the 
alliance, he goes on— 

li was in mercy! thou hast spared the 
blow, 

Worse than the worst that bruised oiqr yte- 
tor crest : P 

Thou didst not see her beauty pate an^ low, 
B^ose infancy was to thy l^som prest. 
She bloom’d before thee, and thine age was 
blest 

And it was spared the after pang that wrung 
An empire's heart, and she was laid to rest, 
Beneam the banner on thy turrets hung ; 
Thou knew'st not that slie slept, thy bcau> 
tifpl, thy young. 

Thou didst not stand and mourn beside the 
bed 

That hdd the dying partner of thy throne, 
^ou didst not bend a father’s hoary head 
In hopeless sorrow o’er thy princely son* 
Servant of God ! thy pUgrwoage was done ! 
And^dj^mms of heaven were round thy lone- 
^ ly tower; 

Still Uvedto thee each loved and parted one; 
Till on thine eye-ball burst th* immortal 
hour, 

And the dead met thy gaze in angel light 
and pov^. 

Wetalk hotofdie parting rites— thepomp— 
Our heart above our fathei^s grave decays. 
Vet'all aras regal there ; the ^ver tmmp, 
The pnmd processkm through the^^Gothic 
maze, ^ 

Thdaiihan banner, ttunisand torches blaze, 
<Bld!ng the paihted pane, and imae^ stone; 
The ritapePs deeper glow,— the cresset'e 
’ * raya, 


lake dbmo&ds on the wall of velvet shown. 
And, daehinc from the mof, the hdm, and 
gonfalon* 

Tet still the thdbght ikbaBoar^dj^ and the 

^trtiini * 

Of stAfrnn nit^oriel d’er thetnindwUI eoine 
Widiflongimd loft/pleamxm, toudi’d by 
* t* pjm* 

I hmt the andiem i now as in the tomb 
DyiAjl' awayi— *then, through the upper 
gloom 

Roll’d, Uhe the judgment thunders from 
the cloud, 

Above that deep and gorgeous catacomb, 
Where sat die nation’s imghtiest, pale, and 
proud, 

Thron’d in their dim alcoves, each*fia*d as 
in his ^roud. 

Still lim^the vision of the kingly hall, 

The imhtp kneeling in hia canopy, 

The JMhte m his sculptured, shadowy stall. 
The Imfght beneath his frlchion glittering 
high, 

All bending on a central pall the eye, 
MHiere mel^eholy gleams a crown of gold, 
An empty crown, *tis sinking, silently, 
'Tis gone ! yet does the living world not 
hold 

A purer heart thaa now beneath that crown 
is cqjid. 

Raise we his monument ! what giant pile 
Shall honour him to far posterity ? 

This monument shall be his ocean-isle. 

The voice of his redeeming thunders be 
His epitaph upon die silver sea* 

And million spirits from whose necks he 
tore , 

The fetter, and madp soul and body free ; 
And unborn millions from earth's farthest 
shore 

Shall bless the Christian king, till the last 
sun is o'er. 

There ere some minor poems which 
our limits will not allow us to tran- 
scribe, ]»ut which will amply repay 
the perusal of the reader* The fol- 
lowing little stanzas close a volume, 
which we can safely recommehd to 
the lovers of poetry for its genius, 
and to the lovers of virtue for its high 
and dignifted morality. 

The Uly of the VaXUy. 

White bud, that in meek beauty so 4pst 
lean 

Thy cloister’d cheek as pale as moonlight 
snow, 

Thou seem’st beneath thy huge, high leaf 
of green, •* 

An eremite beneath his mountain’s 

White bud ! thou'rt emblem of a lovelier 
thing. 

The broken spirit that its anguish bears 
To silent shades, and there sits ogbring" 
iJcdver, the holy fragrance of its tears* 
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table talk.* 

Ti^; 3 work C 9 n^i|Ui ^ope of tfio selves for ever, after, as is the poet's 
most valuahle of those treasures sweetest verse, or the uoveUst's most 
whicl^ its author has pr,o4uced vivid ^Ilis hearty jnaoiier of 

his«Tast stores ot mUug, an^ of bringa,)^ ^ofore ua the fm<?st charac** 
thought. Admirable as ma^itical tera i^j^mance, as Pop Quixote, 
powers are, he is, perhaps, fe- Parson, Adams, liovelace, Oarissa, 
licttous when he dtscusses^' things and , Sir* Charles Grand^d,^ ,ha8 
rather than books — when he analyzes stamped them with a more as^^ed 
social manners, or fathoms the depths reality than they had to us, before he 
of the heart, —or gives passionate wrote. There is the same subsinn^ 
sketchy of the history of his owp iialitt/, or even more, in his j^teta- 
jiast being. We are acquainted with physical speculations ; and in hu re- 
no othjBr living writer, who can de- marks on men and things. In the 
pict the intricacies of human charac- first, if he does not, like Rousseau, 
ter with so firm and masterly a hand puzzle us amidst fiowery paths, and 
— who can detect with so fii#%n in- thickets of freshest green ; or, like 
tuition the essences of opin|ptt and Coleridge, bewilder us in golden 
prejudice — or follow with so utJ^ring mazes i stifl.less docs h^ like the 
a skill the subtle windings or the tribe philosophers, lead us up a 
deepest affections. steep and stony ascent, to a cold 

The most dis^nguishmg quality pf emiuence above the mists of error, 
Mr. Hazlitt's essays is that which and the warmth of humanity* He 
makes them, in a great degree, crea- wot only defines the dim verge of the 
tions. They liave in them a body of horizon of our being, but fills all the 
feeling and of wisdom, rarely to be foreground with busy hope, with 
found in the works of a professed ob- stately recollection, with iorrns of 
server. They do not merely guide old and undying love. He puts a 
us in our estimate of the works of heart into his abstriisest theories. No 
others, or unravel Uie subtleties of other writer mingles so much stur- 
habit, or explain the mysteries of the dineSs^ with so much pathos ; or 
heart ; but they give us pieces of makes us feel so well the strength of 
sentiment in themselv% worthy of a the most delicate affections. He es- 
high place in the chambers of me- timates human nature in all its height, 
mory. He clot}ios abstract specu- and breadth, and depth. He does 
lations with huYnan thoughts, hopes, not, with some who regard theiu- 
and fears. He embodies the sha- selves as the only philanthropists, 
dowy, and brings the distant home think of it as mighty, only in re- 
to the bosom. If he gives a charac- ference to certain glittering dreams 
ter of a favorite book, he not merely of its future progress ; — but takes 
analyzes its beauties, but makes us into his account all it is and has heen» 
partakers of the first impression it With him it is not like the fairy 
left on his own heart, recalling some bean-stalk, sprung up in a day from 
of the most precious moments of his a little root, slender in its stem, and 
existence, and engrafting them intp bearing out of sight at its top, an 
our own. We, too, se(*m to have enchanted castle, but rooted far in 
been stunned with him on the first the earth by innumerable fibres, ^and 
perusal of the Robbers, to have lux- lifting up a noble trunk, the more 
uriated with John Bunclc, to have venerable because it has outlasted 
shed over the Confessions of RouS- a thousand storms, a thousand win- 
seau delicious tears, to have taken ters." 

our ease at our imi," on the borders Of all Mr. Hazlitt's acknowledged 
of Salisbury Plain, and shaken works, that which is now before us 
hands with Si^jpr Orlando Fresco- is the best example of the hasty che- 
baldo, as the oldest acquainttince we racter we have ventured to sketch of 
have.” There is no other critic who his powers. It is, we think, the 
thus makes his comments part of our- most substantial of ai^y that he has 
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writtert." Thetv itf Ti6t fo much al- 
loy of waywardness, or of Splendid 
trming, ^and full ajjL,?ttuch Sfenste and 
fecliin^ in itf best or|j|i for- 
mer .4?ssayS' We Will ju^t gra over 
its lading titles ; Ivit M mani- 
festly impossible thus to i^yey any 
ade^ate idea of a .work^i^lJ^jiS in 
itself only an index to 'W w^rtd of 
thoughts. * 

W"e ^all say but little of the first 
article ^*'On the Pleasure of Paint- 
ing,'* because it has already appear- 
ea irt wr Magazine,* and is, we are 
a^surea,^ well remembered by our 
re^ersl jfothiiig ‘of the kind, we 
think, ^can be more exquisite than the 
* author's own early aspirations and 
toils after eminence in^hl^ beloved 
art which He here gathers up and 
embalms. The spirit of long-crush- 
ed hope breathes tenderly through 
every line, and gives a nicer accu- 
racy ^.0 every fine distinction, and a 
deraer beauty to every Image. 

^ Though we do not agree with 
those who regard Mr. Ilazlitt as 
usually a defender of paradox, we 
think he has appeared in this charac- 
ter in his second essay On t^e Past 
and the Future.” lie has, /in this 
most eloquent disquisition, at|e«bpted 
<0 prove that the past is, at an^j^given 
Thoment, of as much consequence to 
an individual as the future— that he 
has no more interest In what is to 
cbmq than in what is gone by, except 
so far as he may think himself able 
to avert the former by action — that 
H is as well to have lived and en- 
joyed, as to have life and ezijoymcnt 
yOt'in store* Now we may, without 
presumption, affirm that this is un- 
true, even though we should not bo 
' able to detea^'its fallacy. The error 
seems to us to consist in excluding 
from th| acumen t all that properly 
-j individual being. The 
Ipg l^ill'^^iturc, taken abstractedly, 
' il^ different frqm llie past and 
as they refer to the jcous^ious 
of each man ; — and Mr. Hazlitt's 
.l^eaaonitig appears tons to exist only 
in confounding these two senses of 
the terms. He, one moment, takes a 
stand' apart from humanity, and the 
ne^tt speaks from an individual heart. 
Thus he says, and says niost^ruly — 


a Treatise on the Millennium is 
duHf but f who waW. cver> weary of 
reading the': fables; of the oolden 
age w, have^K^Tmorc 
peif^nal concern , in one than in the 
othbr, and where this is the . case, . )ve 
gn^r that which human hearts have 
^ ' m wopt to yearn over, which 
"the^rjiirses of our own childhood have 
talked of, and over which antiquity 
has spread its mighty wings. Per- 
haps both tlie gmden age and the 
Millennium are better as objects of 
distant contemplation, . than of per- 
sonal interest-p-for we do not heartily 
wish to realize either — but, were ft 
otherwise, and the one "ware just 
over, apd the other lust begamhig, 
should We hesitate which to choose, 
the pl^t or the future ^ Or, to take a 
less refined and quesfl^onable exam- 
ple — ^would it be the same to us whe- 
ther we had^ust spent a fortune, or 
were just adopted as a miser's heir? 
Then, again, Mr. Hazlitt differs from 
a person who would not like to have 
been Claude, because then all would 
be over with him, on the ground that 
it cannot Signify when we live, save 
the present minute, because the value 
of human life is not altered in the 
course of centuries. But that pre- 
sent minute — and the feeling that its 
consciousness will last — is every 
thing. Our author forgets that the 
very desire to have been Claude is 
part of our present being. The vivid 
feeling which thus grasps past and 
future, and throws itself into. other 
existences, refutes his own theory. 
The past itself has no real being to 
us except in the present. When it ac- 
tually was, it ban none of those attri- 
butes which it assumes now that it is 
gone. Like a young sapling, we have, 
at first, as slender roots as stem ; - we 
strike deeper as we advance; and 
have a mightier hold within the soil 
as we spread out above it. ^ Tlie re- 
CoHection of the past not only gives 
value to the, present, but to the fu- 
ture “because we feel that we can- 
not lose It till our heart and^h shall 
fail us. For this, if fOr nothmg else, 
we would live on. When It is all 
over with us,” the past is nothing. 
Mr. Ilazlltt's owh examples seem to 
us to be decisive against him. He 


♦ In 8ti advertisement prefixed to the work, Mr. Hazlitt informs us that this Essay, 
and' that on the lgnocrance of the Learned, iiavc appsared in periodical worit^ Th« 
othexs are now first published. 
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instatices ihe agitation of criminalii 
before their trial, and their com- 
{icuture after they are convicted, as 
fifoofs that^wbin a future event is 
eertain, it gWes asllktle moredis- 
turbaii^ or emotion than if|^|t had 
already taken [ilace> or were see- 
thing to happen in another of 
behigj or to another persortc”i^jBt*t is 
this the Secret of their 8tilln||rf" Is 
there no distinction between MpK^r- 
ence and despair? Because m^lureless 
agitated when hope has fled, are they, 
therefore, at pear'e ? Can it be gravely 
asserted, that if a man were called 
on to decide between the recollection 
of thte rack a year ago, or the certain 
prospect of enduring its agonies in a 
year to come, he would have no pre- 
ference ! 'Hic question may surely be 
leil on this jpractical issue.. is hot, 
however, fnhrly stated by oiiF author, 
^riie past and the future have both an 
4ixistence in tlie present moment, — 
the first in recollection, the last in 
' hope— -and taking the mere valise to 
the ifthtifrinali^ti. of the two, the past 
is inconipaitibly the richest; that is, 
the definite abstractedly considered 
as mere matter of contemplation, is 
better than the visionary; but the 
latter is of more value to us, because 
another kind of existence is reserved 
for it — that which the past once had 
—and which it will^ one day lose, to 
take its place in the majestic back- 
ground of our being. 

Though we thus dijer from the 
author on the main doctrine of this 
trseay, we admit that it is full of the 
deepest sentiments, and of the state- 
Best truths. How pregnant is the 
following refutation of the usual 
.complaints of the brevity and worth- 
lessness of life ! 

Though 1 by no means think that our 
habitual attachment to life is in exact prO« 
portion to the value of the gift, yet I am 
not one of those splenetic persons who af- 
f<*ct to think it of no value at all. Qne 
peu de chose est Ui vie hmmiiie — is an ex- 
damation in the mouths of jnorslists and 
philosophers, to which I cannot agree. It 
IS k|^e, it is short, it is not worth having, 
if m take the last hour, luid leave out aU 
that has gor^ before, whiph has been one 
way of looking^at the subject. Such cal- 
culators seem to say that fife is nothing 
when it is over, and that may in their 
sense be true. If the old rule — Respice 
Jiiiem — were to be made absolute, and no 
one could be pronounced fortunate till the 
day of his doam, tliert 'are few among 


whose existence would, uj^ those cln- 
ditaons, be mudi to be enym* jput, le 
not a &ir view of the case. A miui^s fife 
is his whole fifis, not the last glimmering 
SDuif of the candle < and* this, I ^ 
considerable, and not a Httte maHlsr^ vme- 
ther wd Its pleasures or its ^aina. 
To dr^d peetish c(»iclasiOft to (he don- 
trat^yfimouT own superannuated desirfS or 
ftMlamtadifferenCe^ is about as reasonable 
as m''sa)s a rdan never was yOhag because 
he is grdwn old, or never lived because be 
is now dead. The length or sgreesbleness 
of a journey does not depend on the few 
last steps of it, nor is the si^ of a building 
to be judged of from tlie last stpltf that is 
added to it. It is neidler nhit tanr 
last hour of our existence, but the space 
that parts these two — not our exit nor our 
entrance upOn the stage, but what we .do, 
feel, and tfdnk while there— that we are^ 
attend tor^in pronouncing sentence upon 
it. Indeed^lt would be easy to show that 
it is the very extent of human fife, the 
infinite number^ of things eontained in it, 
its contradictory and fluctuating interests, 
the transition from one situation to an- 
other, the hours, months, yeartf spent in 
one fond pursuit after another ; that it is, 
in a word, the length of our common jour- 
ney and the quantity of events crowded 
into it, that, baffling the grasp of our ac- 
tual' perception, m^e it slide our 
memory, and dwindle into nothing in its 
owIi^ perepectivC. It is too mighty for us, 
ai^ ih say it is nothing ! It is a speck in 
our^^cy, and yet what canvas would he 
big enough to hold its striking groups, its 
endless subjects! It is light as vanity, 
and yet if all its weary moments, if all 
its head and heart aches were compressed 
into one, what fortitude would not be over- 
whelmed with the blow! M''haf a huge 
heap, a “ huge, dumb heap,” of wishes, 
thoughts, feelbgs, anxious cares, 80qjl|- 
ing hopes, loves, joys, friendships, it is 
composed of I How many ideas and trains 
of sentiment, • long, and deep, and intense, 
oftcTi pass throu^ the mind in only one 
day's thinking or reading, instance ! 
How many such dayif are there in a year, 
how many years in a long fife, still oc- 
. cupied with something still re- 

calling some old impresric^Y^ Stm eecuning 
to some difflcult question, pro- 

gress in it, every step acolmvpliujiif with 
a sente of power, and every moideht yon- 
Bcious of the high endeavour or ffie glad 
success ; ” fhr the mind seizes only oii that 
whidi keeps it employed, and is wound up 
to a certain pitch of Measurable excxtemeiit 
or lively solicitade, by the neoessity of its 
own nature. 

The following apostrophe of the 
author to the scenes of his early rap- 
tures, warm from the heart, and 
faithful tQ its (ires/' b not^ to our 





feeling'^ jnferiart9i,t}^« jftnest pas 8 «gei| 
in t^p 8 seau% C0jqfe6$ian8« . . 

IT^^Vpodstbai crcF#]i the dearfone-bn^w 
of Norman ObiiKti do^l xevisk yiaan 
of^ ' 

ysQPI, h)^ 

wi^[yi,wjcd*tp^t 
and years that are^ J^i 
renew in ceaseless murmun 
leng^dFeridied hepe» antf hlttet 
itient, yodi* solitude and &uigled 

wildb I>cdh wattddr dnd Icrse Wiysclf as I 
wad^ on and ' aAt Itnit ih the solitude of 
m^Wfi heart; and that as 3rour i^stling 
braiflche^^d the loud blast to the waste 
bd<Msijl 1 Me oh' the thou^ts of other 
years, I tisn' Iddk down with patient an- 
Mish at the d^eerless^ desolation which I 
fed within ! Withotxt that face pale as 
the ^primrose with hyacinthiiie locks, fbr 
ever shunning and for cv^lRtnting me, 
mocking my' wakinig thoini^ as in 'a 
dream, without that smile wmch tiiy heart 
could never turn to Scorn, whhout those 
eyes dark with their own lustfe, still bi^nt 
on mine^ -and drawing the soul into dieir 
li<2utd maxes like a sea of Ifhre, without 
that name tifembling in thney’s ear, with- 
out that form gliding before me like Oread 
or Dryad in fabled ^ves, wltat should I 
do, how pass away the listless leaden-foot- 
ed hours f Then wave, wave on, ye woods 
of Tuderley, and lift your high in 
the irir; nly sighs aitd vows mterw' by 
your my^c volce^^hteathe inw ink.^my 
fonier being, and enable me to hdsV "the 
thli^ T am ! 

The two Bssavs On Genius and 
Common Sense,*^' are . distinguished 
by an extraordinary jwwer of obser- 
vatioiTt and analysis, of which we 
cannot here mve examples. But we 
must lay bewFe our readers the fol- 
lowing character of the poet Words- 
woT^^^hiefl^ for that noble burst- 
ing OlA 6 f t^e old^ love, in the midst 
of’ ‘polmcW enmity, with, which it 
dpe 8 the bear| '|y?b 4 syrapaUiize. 

T am aiVaid I 'sfiMB hardly write so sads^ 
factory a character of Jlr. W^nlsWorffi, 
though he, like Reihbrahdt^ has a 
of maldng something out of no- 
thin^,' that Is, otft of himsai^ by the me- 
cliniii ditpUgh' which; he secs,* and with 
wni^' he dbihes the, barrehest subject.' 

WoVdHVorth is the last man to “ look 
abroad into universality,*’ if that alone 
* constituCied ^genhio ^ ^he looks at home into 
himaelil^ and is codteot with ridkcs dhe^ 
less.** He would in the other ease be 
^^ poor aowinteri^* hP he' had' nothh^ but 
general copacity to trust to. He is the 
greatest, that il, the most orig^al poet of 
t^^present day, oply because he .ia the 
egoti^ A He is selfdnvolved. 


not dark*** H# sita in the centre of his 
own being, and diere en^s bright day*** 
He does not .waste a on others* 

Whatever does. not .i;Mn.eacluiiv% and 
wholly tphima#, te^ocai^.te\his views. 
He.cm^mpkt^ # wholeJeagth^hgote of 
hjMO^ he 10(^8 akmfttlmunbrokemlinB 
of Bt^ I^nonal identity*. He.thrusts aside 
yeetsj aU other interest, with, 
impatience, tliat he may r^^ 
being, that he xpuy di^ out 
the^P^Mres 0/ thou^t contained m ii, 
that vbw may iij^old the precious stores of 
a mind, £0x4 ever broking over itself. 
His genius is the effect of ms individual 
character. He stamps that character, that 
deep individual interest, on whatever he 
meets* The object is nothing but> as it 
furnishes food for internal medil^^t^, for 
old associadons. If there had l^pn no 
other |>evg in the universe," Bfr. Words- 
worth’s poetry would have been just what 
it iiiVi if there had been tjehher love nor 
friendship, neither ambido^ nor pleasure, 
nor business in tlie world, the author of the 
Lyrical IWUads need not have been greatly 
changed from what he is— might still have 
kept the noiseless tenour of his way,” 
redred in the sanctuary of Ids own heart, 
hallowing the Sabbath of his own thoughts. 
With the passions, the pursuits, and ima- 
ginations of other men he does not profess 
to sympathise, but finds tongues in the 
trees, books in the gunning brooks, ser- 
mons in stones, and good in every thing.” 
With a mind averse from outward objects, 
but ever intent upon its own workings, he 
hangs a ^p^ht of thought and feeling 
upon every iidding cifcumstancc connected 
with his past histoi:y# .The note of theeuc- 
koo sounds in^his ear voice of other 

years ; the daisy spreads its leaves in the 
rays of boyish delignt, that stream from his 
thoughtful ej^es; the rainbow lifts its 
proud arch in heaven but to mark his 
progress from infancy to manhood ; an old 
thorn is buried, bowed down under the 
mass of associadons he has wound about it, 
and to him, as he himself beaudfully says, 
The meanest fldw*r > that ‘ blows 
.. can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
t tears.’! 

It is this power of habitual sentiment, or of 
transfening the interest of our oonsciinis 
existence to whatever genUy solicits atten- 
t^ 8 n 4 » . ^ link in the chain of assoda- 
don,. without rousing our passions oi||tUTt- 
ing our pride,, that is the sinking feature 
in , Mr. Wordsworth’s mind and poetry. 
Others have fdt and shown this poWer 
before, as Withers, BUhis, &c. Hut none 
have i^t it so intensely wd absolutely as 
to lend to !t the voice of inspimdon, as to 
make it the foundation of a new style and 
school in poetry; ' His stawngth, m it ko 
oftcd happens, artect^ftom die esONk^of 
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his weakness* 'But he ha^ opened a new 
avenue to the hutnan heaft, has expbred 
another setntft want and nook of nature^ 

‘^ '(Mcied to reiM^'^Bd Sm e^’evetbsting 
fatne.’^ Cotttpaied ^hh ida Knes, Lord 
Byreti's stantSBs are but exa^getat^ eom* 
mon-pUuse, and Walter Se(kt*s poetrf #bt 
his ‘prose) old wives* fobles. Th<^^^o 
one in whom I have beep more disijdwb- 
ed dttai in the writer heresjbken of,i^ ^(li 
whom 1 am more disposed on cert^ paints 

quarrel : but the love of truth and justice, 
which Obliges me eo do this, willnot suffer me 
to blench his merits. Do' what he can, he 
cannot help being an origmaUminded man. 
His poetry is not servile. ' While the eue- 
koo returns in the spring, while the daisy 
looks bright in the sun, while the rainbow 
lifts it hm above the storm — 

Yet I’ll remember thee, (Bcnwim, 

And all that thou hast done for ma • ** 

We must,; we find, short 

work with tnie rest of the volume. 
The Character of Cobbett,” is 
worthy of the subject,*< and will pro- 
bably be the most popular of these 
essays ; — though, for our own part, 
we prefer those in which the author 
takes a wider range of majestic con- 
templations. His article on People 
with one Idea,*' is a piece of admi- 
rable sarcasm, and contains, among 
many palpable hits, a sketch of Mr. 
Owen to the life : The next, On 
the Ignorance of the Learned,” is a 
masterly dissection of the ihjere scho- 
lastic character ; but we admire Mr. 
Hazlitt more wh^ he vindicates the 
majesties of the heart, o» the gran- 
deurs of antiquity, than when he ex- 
poses the emptiness of pretension. In 
the paper entitled, the " Indian Jug- 
glers,'^ he has written very finely on 
bodily and mental accomplishments, 
— and has finally left the question of 
their relative value nearly where he 
found' it* In that on Thought and 
Action,” he has, in the same way, 
given full weight to the claims of 
poets and heroes — and has elo- 
quently rebuked those who would in- 
stitute impertinent comparisons be- 
tween them. 'He has, in another 
paper, given an amusing and in- 
^truc^e exposure of ** Paradox and 
Common Place,” detecting the in- 
ward Weakness of Mr. Shelley's va- 
garies, and^crulbing Mr.^Canning's 
taudry nets for the understanding, 
into atoms. We will not fpllow liim 
through his proofs of the identity of 
vulgarity with affectation — or his 
tlaborata exposures of the inconsit* 


^eies of Sif 'Joshua ReynoldsVdis*^ 
courses— but wiH conclude wHh a 
picture of a dreaming, contemj^hlkre 
existence, from the artidlo ** i|a 
ving tq^C^'s-self/^ which, we'iliiiiic; 
is in Haxlitt's finest styl^/ and 
whidbL^j&^beped in ifitenie rcfjcoliec^ 
tioum being. 

Wh^ i mem bylivuigto oae’Mslf it 
living in tke world, as ip ii, not pf iti at 
is as if AO one knew then was such a per- 
son, and, you wished no one to^kiioerit a 
it is to be a silent spectator of the mlgh^ 
scene of tbin^, not an object aP 
or curiosity in it; to take a 
anxious interest in what is passing in the 
world, but not to feel the slightest indina*. 
tion to make or meddle with it. It is such 
a life as a mire spirit mi^t be suppose^ 
to lead, andlfaich an , interest as it might 
take in the s^trs of men, calm, contem- 
plative, passivi, distant, touched with pity 
for their sorrows, smiling at their folHea 
without bitterness, sharing their affections, 
but not troubled by their passions, not 
seeking their notice, nor once dieamt of 
by them. He who lives wisely to himself 
and to his own heart, looks at the busy 
world through the loop-holes of retreat, 
and docs not want to mingle in the. fray. 
“He hears the tumult, and Ls still.” He 
Is nobble to mend it, nor willing; to mar 
it. sees enough in the universe to 
inteje^ him, without putting himself for- 
ward^ try what he can do to fix the ^yos 
of the universe upon him. Vain the ftt. 
tempt I He reads the clouds, he looks at 
the stars, he watches the return of fhe 
seasons, the falling leaves of autumn, the 
perfumed breath of spring ; starts with de- 
light at the note of a thrush in a eopse near 
hra, sits by the fire, listens to the moan- 
ing of the wind, pores upon a book, or 
discourses the freezing hours away, eff** 
melts down hours to minutes in pleaiing 
thought. All this while lie is taken up 
with other things, forgetting himself* He 
relishes an author’s style, ^thout thinking 
of turning author. He w fbnd of looking 
at^a print from an old mdure in the room, 
wi^out teasing himsdf to eopy it He 
doM not fiet himself to death with trying 
to be what he is not, or to do what he 
cannot He hardly knows what he ia 
capable of, and is not in the least con- 
cern^ whether he shall ever make a figure 
in the world. He feels the truth of the 
lines— 

The man whose' eye' is ever on himself, 
Doth look on one, the least of nature’s 
works; 

One who might move the wise xnan to that 
seom 

Which wisdom holds unlawful ever 
he looks out of himself at the wide extended 
pfoepeet of nature, and takes aa htterest 
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be^oodl^bit 

idxmmity. He m.ue^ 9» eir» Mo. fiodiB- 
peed^eii M the. hf to^ him 

whet) he fiiK Ibec^ to what others 
8AV ^qLbim. , WhDe a man w (^tented 
witbt Sfe elf his own'reson^^ tSSi is 
he undertaj^e^' a'^art 
bo thSitage, and to (e^ai!e>f|^^ml(l to 
think more about him 'than Hm^^ltbput 
^emseMs he is gpl into a traci srhere he 
%U1 nothktg Imt iNiiars attd^thonus 
eeaadoit^anddka^mtmeikt* I can iq^eak 
a liuie to« thia points For maajr fears of 
SDf <}tfB I did^aolhiiig butdiinlu 1 had 
l)ollMi)g^,eiae jto do but solye some knotty 
Aoiot^^^p into some abstruse author, or 
{gnk at or wander by the pebbled 

aaa^sjlde--?. , 

V ^ the children sporting on shore, 
'And ^ear the mighty waten rolling eyer- 
more." '' 

I cared for nothing^' 1 wanted nothing* I 
took my time to consider whatever ;Oc« 
eurred to me^ and was in no hurry togive 
a. aopfatttical answer to a q]|iestion«-**there 


waa . nn ,pid^r*« desdi .wghhtg for me* 1 
used to write o pw. perhaps in 

half ft year ; and* nglMW hmghing 
heartily at the f^brfi^ meperhiWntaliKt, 
Nicholson, who told me d^t^in twenty 
years he had written as much as Would 
nia^^^|t;^ree hundred octavo yolumeiu If 
I a gresit author, I couH/read 

wl^Mir fre(h^d%bt^ never ending, 
toffll and had no occasion to 

write mtridcism when X had done. If I 
could not paint like QUude, I cou)d ad. 
mire ‘<^lhe w^ery ofctoie blue sky ” 
as I walked bet, and was satisfied with 
the pleasure it gave me. If 1 was dull, it 
gave me litde concern : if I was lively, I 
indulged my splits. I wished well to the 
world, and believed as favourably of it us I 
cOuld. 1 was like a stranger a for^gn 
land, at which I looked with %iitoer, cu- 
riosity^ and delight, without expect!^ to 
be an object of attention in return. I had 
nonflarims to the state, po duty to per- 
form, ho ties to bind me to others : 1 had 
neither friend imr mistress, wife nor child. 
1 lived In a world of oontemj^aUon, and 
not of action* 


LORD BYRON’S MARINO FALIERO, &«*• 


W* cannot speak in terms of very 
enthusiastic praise of this ,hi$|brkal 
plar* Indeed, ^ }iardly coifebitods 
vtoMto title* It^as little pC^.^al 
•W^^circumstantial air about it. We 
^are Hot violently transp6rte|i> to 
the time or scene of action. We 
know not much about the plot, about 
tlie cl^actlers, about the motives of 
the pefvions introduced, but we know 
a good deal about theirsentlments and 
^ppinionson matters in general, and 
hegr some very fine descriptions from 
.tlu^ mouUto; which woiild^ how- 
. .^yeTji^iave liecome the mouUi of any 
other individual in the play eqiudly 
Well, and mouth of the. noblO 
poet better that of any of his 
^ characters. W e have, indeed, a pre- 
^ vloti^* theory, that Lord Byron'b ge- 
nius IS not dramatic, and the present 
'pjerformance is uot one, that makes 
H absolutely nec.essary for us to give 
. up that tbtipiT*. It is very inferior to 
Manfred both in beauty and interest* 
The ai^ Bttpatlons there, 

a roipantic and poetical cast, 
creatures of the imagination ; 

Ihe sentupc^ts 8uch,„^:aa the 
author might easily conjure up by 


fancying himself on enchanted ground, 
and adorn with all the illusions 
that hover round the poet's pen, 
prouder than when . blue Iris 
bends." The more the writer in- 
dulged himself in following out the 
phantoms of a morbid sensibility, or 
lapt himself in th^ voluptuous dream 
of his owa existence, the nearer he 
would’ approach to the truth of na- 
ture, the more he would be identi- 
fied with the airy and preternatural 
personages he represent^. But here 
he descends to the ground of fact 
and history ; .and wp cannot say, that 
in that circle, he treads with the same 
firmness of step, that he has display- 
ed boldness and smoothness of wing, 
in soaring abovi^ it. He paints the 
cloud, or the rainbow in the cloud ; 
> or dives into the secret and subterra- 
neous workings of his own breast; 
but he does not, with equal facility 
or earnestness, wind into the march 
of human affairs upon the earth, or 
mingle in the throng and daily pon- 
fiict of human passions. There is 
neither action nor* reaction in h|s 
poetry ; both whkh are qf the 
very essence of the Drama* He does 


^ * .MATtno .Fttlieto 9 Doge of Venice. An Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts, With 
Frophei|y of Da^^e. A Foctt^.l)y Lord3yton— rMutjray, 1^4^* 



I8SII.]3 Lord J^rm^g Trdgid^ ^ MeLvino WijdUro: #11 

tiot oommH Mifiself in the common toiimkeikrmrftivriw^ 
areha of man*! btit looks down^ hroth and Ms young hia^Uy^ 

tho high toff^of Ms rank, uay, of infuriated adcompUces 
his geniits^^ on the igr^oj^ler interests but makek them his proxies' to diS* 
of hum knit and deserlb^ them cu^s topie/i of love and milage, 

either as a dim and distant the of ran|c and coihipillfjtis*- 

magoria or a paltry fantoccini tloe,6pV?ift deibribe a fifceift hjp. moon- 

tion, scarce worthy his S4;#|re.r^ie lighvmth a running aUusiPift to.tbji 
fixes on some point of iim^jalcion penditts , controversy het^KSimi i hjur 
or of brooding thought as a resting- LordsMip, Mr. Boisles>^ mwi 
place for his owh {iiide and irritabi- Campb4l, on the inerlts o&tjbcriK#ltt«f 
lity, instead of *seekin|f^ta borrow a rai and artificial style in pcioliy. 
new and unnccesskry^ stimulus from That Was hot the way'^ of oitr finst 
tlie busy exploits and over- Wrought trkgic writers, not is it €W) 

feelings of others.* His Lordship's that of some Of the last, •^^unttoneh 
genius is a spirit of necromancy or of nature make's the whole world 
of misanthropy, not of humanity, kin:" — one line of Webster, Deckfer, 
He is governed by antipathies, more or Ford, (to say nothing of S^aks- 
than by sympathies ; but the genius pearc^ is worth all the didactic aOd 
of dramatic poetry is like ^charity descriptive paraphrases of what would 
which ** endureth much, is patient, neither be seen nor felt by men in a 
and by humbling itself, is exalted." state of etrong agitation as they occur 
Lord Byron, for instance^ sympa- in this play. We cannot call to mind, 
thises readily with Dante, who was a after reading it, a single electric 
poet, a patriot, a noble Florentine, shock of passion ; not a spaik of ge« 
an exile from his country : he can nius struck out of tire immediate oc- 
describe the feelings of Dante, for in casion, like fire out of the flint ; not 
so doing, he does little more than one revelation of our inmost nature, 
describe his own : he makes nothing forced from the rack of restless cir- 
out of Marino Faliero, Doge of Ve- cumstaoce. But this ia all that 
nice, and cares nothing aMnit him, is truly dramatic in any tragedy or 
for he himself is neither a warrior, a rest 4s hut a form of 

statesmati, nor a conspirator. Lord wor^> an imposing display of mge- 
Byron can gaze with swimming eyes nuity, or understanding, or* fancy, 
upon any of the great lights of Italy, which the writer (however excellent 
and view them through the misty, he may be in any of these respects) 
wide-spread glory ot lengthening might as well or much better moke 
centuries: that is, he cafi take a high in his own person. We iUiik most 
and romantic interest in them, as highly of Lord Byron's powers on 
they appear to us and to him ; but this side of idolatry but we ^ not 
be cannot take an historical event think those powersvare dramatic, qmf 
in her annals, transport us to the can we regard the present w-ortt as 
time and place of action, give us a a splendid exception to that general 
real, liviug int^est in the scene, and opinion^ But enough of pmatoiy 
by filling the ^ind with the agoniz- remark. 

Ing hopes, and panic-fears, and in- Mfirino Faliero i%Witboiiit a 
corrigible will, and sudden projects ' Without charactenlSii^rithout flucluat- 
of the authentic ketors in the world's kig interest, and without the spirit 
volume, charm us of ourselves, and of dialogue. The events hapg' toge- 
make us forget that there are such ther very slenderly and uuaccoimt- 
half-faced fellows as readers, authors, ably. Steno (one of the Senate) has 
or critics in existence. Lord Byfon's slandered die Doge's wife, Angiolma, 
page has not this efibet ; it is and is aetjudged by his peers to a 
m(mem, smooth, fresh *frcin Mr. month's imprisonment only, w’hich is 
Miir^hy's, and does not smack of considered by the haughty Faliero as 
the olden time. It is not rough, equivalent to an acquittal and a de- 
Gothic, pregnant with past events, liberate insult to himself; and he 
unacquainted with the present time, resolves to revenge it, by destroying 
glowing with the spiiit of that daik the senate and overturning the state, 
and fiery age : but strewn with the His lady endeavours to pacify him 
flowers of poetry and the tropes of under this indignity, says she is very 
rhetoric. The author does not try • indifferent to the mattqr heraelft and 



Lord Bjjfroido tf^Ji^rino MkriK 

mhint^*ii 09 l^^dklp 9 ma^^ cipt am itoaetcdunlftbie i^iMsriiig of 

fbU<mr% Ae entew hila ka» phrases from Sbjkapoaitt. Wo 


^es Jber i»oawii at targa 
ing (who h an.oU mMi 

but ifilhn&twhaid)* wbii^aMMimblb 
this^ that am^ d^d^ol^k»Srat^[Wlbol^ 
hhn. >The 'whole *0# hoi^-acMiOOftioii 
with thie.pia^ is af s 6 lr^ 

ef busfmis, flho i^i^iar^pfM{)ltatM 
Aor i^^tardo'^e |Hot> Is iiieddiet ifn« 
tated by the imputation on her own 
ebaaraolefeV ovcmhehnedt by her 

htisbaiiA%^!|iBilei ^ 8 he is a rmy tdbr^ 
ifitimllidd <pioca of marble.^* at 
the momeiit l&at the Bbge baa re* 
cetved this mevtal aifront fhnn the 
-aeoat^ Israel BeitAooio {an old feh* 
]ow*s<ddliar and retainer of his) has 
been ateiick hj^ a Vetietiati nobh^an^ 
and^coiBOlB td^nis paftrqti hlOod 
mponhiafaee^' to aup|dicate 
rebge^ This faeditate# the bbjeot ef 
the Deae. Israel Bertaoeio is 
mandei^ the arsenal^ aneblf «o hap- 
peiis> that a conspiracy is already 
hatching theic^ among the officers 
nnd wo^Toen^ lo redr^s the wrongs 
of the ota^^ and cut the throats of 
reverend rogues ip / office. These 
things out luckily together: i^e 
IS no ootiaec^cm %tween thebn^^ hat 
th^ serve as a t)eg to hang the 
phumti. Tho Doge Is introdmM Hb 
their council and becomes their lea- 
der;; but; ffioug[h he is represented 
as a fi^, untameable character^ a 
rough ndler; be pule| and whines 
through the rest of the piece; is 
conffisiiahv r^Moachbig his oompa- 
wions with his own scruples of coO- 
seietico^ maki^ out that they have 
nollhii% to do with them, because 
thty-^tins snly base plebeians, not 
knit to the senate by the ties of 
honour and Msndship ; but yet be 
peisists in calling into effi^t hk 
pumoso of revenge^ and in assisting 
thmof palsiotlsroandyusticev ThS 
nor very itileresti^ 

T(i^ plot is defeated by 

trfek of one of the coivs^iratorS being 
a Httle^ipl|ip^besfted^ iJm mt, 
and tliadWiiie end* Ids nmuspioiaus 
cafoer ^^gran^elrtKiiiate deimndatum 
of prophedc view ef 
tl^ Voiden* I^erd Byxon has 
tekfffifini^ adyfmlege. of Otways 
y^es , jpaascwsih to heigliten his 
pIcd;"thou^ the outline is much the 
same ; nor is there any tendency to 
ptai^aiism from other authors; ex« 


niglieftVits mteh 
<!'#♦••• 

Ws #Slind odict megnt to make uH ssm. 

9 V * • ¥ 

I pisiftom mouth to moudi 

Of koki iniehanke» 

111 thc ot^en time 

Some samtSees asked « single victim. 
Thete'*s idood dpbn thyjfttce, 
Xemawman^mylord* 

Groan wiAi dio strong eoneegtioft of their 
wrongs. 

Bat let that psas .— will be>Jjf¥!tfmL 
The smne sin that overthrew die angela 

Jlut* I have set my Uffip Ipft 
Of lift upon t!hu cast. ^ ’ 

It is our Jf|iiril,^tlbal of Vcmce. 

We irill not htsi kin.-*-&c. ftc. 

And calmly wash those hands incarnadine. 

Among the poetical passages in this 
play, we might nistan&e the following 
as some of the most striking. Tho 
9 <^ge, in addressing his nephew op 
the clause of their revenge, says 
passionately-^ 

— Aye, think upon the cause — 
Forget it not When yon he down torest. 
Let it be black among your dreams ; and 
when 

The mom returns, so let it stand between 
The sun and J^ou, as an ill 4 >men^d diond 
Upon a summer-day of festival i 
So will it stand to me. 

Annolina’s description of her hus- 
band 1$ also very graceffil. 

—Would he were return'd ! 

He has been much ffisquietedof latet 
And Time, whidi has not tamed his fiery 
spirit," 

Nor yet enfeebled evewhis mortal ftaine, 
Wlricii seems to be snore nourisfa'd by a 
MUl 

So quick and restless that it would consume 
Less bfitdy'Ctay.**^Time has builiide power 
Ob hie feerntmenti or hisgrteft. Uidike 
To other spirits of his ordw, wbo^ 

In thoftM buMt of jMMsioi^ jmr away 
Thrirwihth orsORoWy iffitwiigs wear hi 
him , 

Anaip^tif eten^s histbou^tSf 
His fewgs, passions, good or oril, all 
Havenod^oftdd and Ids bold brow 
Bears but the scars of mind, the ffioughis 
of yean, 

Not their decrepitude : apd he of late 
Hu bCeb more agitated man hirwont. 





iMtd Bgimlt Thig^ff of A/im. 


Would Im wew oomt Ibr 1 bIobo hm 

Upon his tiouMed i»pin^ , 

We da not tbhik the Noble Authov 
ha^ in^ the sequel, embodied this 
TUkBMtgue ceneeiitkm o€ Ui^iere^ 
Faliero.' On the contrary, he hi tetchy 
and wayward, scepitieal, 
and full of the gusts end flews of 
passion. As an instance ^ mere 
haste and irascibilityj. arising oat oi 
nothing, and subsiding intonotl^, 
take his captious assumption of an 
agony of rage at the mention of his 
soik qr what he chuses to interpret «s 
such. 

Iffdei Sertuedo, Vou must come alone. 
Doge* With but my aephem 
Urael Bertuedo, Not were he Mier son. 
Doge* Wretch i darest thou namo^ my 
son? He ^ed in arms 
At Sapienza for thla foitidesa stats. 

Oh ! that he were alive^ and I in aihes £ 

Or that he were alive ere I be ashes ! 

I should not need the difbioua aid of 
strangers. 

Itmtl Bertucdo* Not one of all those 
strangers whom thou doubtest, 

But wiB regard thee with a filial feeling. 

So that thou kecp'st a fotlier*! faith with 
them. 

Doge (answers.) ThedkUcaet, Where 
ii the place (^meeting f 

There is very little of keeping, or 
of the aspect of eternity,*^ in this. 

Angiolina and Marianna, her friend, 
thus moi'alize very preUUy on the 
distinction between virtue ax^d repu- 
tation. 

M triama* — Vet full many a dame, 
Stainless and faithful, would feel all the 
wrong 

Of such a slander ; and less rigid ladies 
Such as aboimd in Venice, wo^ be loud 
And all.mexorabk in their cry 
For justice. 

AfigMkia* This bniproves it U thenama 
And not the qualify th^y pnze t the fat 
Have found it a hard task to held their 
honour,. 

If they require it to be l^luon^d forth ; 

And those who have not kept Hy aeds its 
aeeadbg, 

" wfy would look out for an ooment 
Of whieh they fod the want, but nothe^ 
cause 

They thinh si so; they Hw in 
thoughte^ 

muld Hem homt oefoew finstt reerfo 
fair* 


m 

TWIbffi peamtly aiUf tddireafiefi 
hii wife tQrtne^fofawing'f iiqioii; ^ . 

boddM fod hiixfo^ 
Whoimfltk adch ihfoateAhroe(LH> 
Aithottgh/ewere kedlczll^ Kconltlkeil z 
An iiKjnmdpn oFihepoatia jdd j4* 

1^ aAhfefo^le^isdlld baaufyi,kr 
T^d^-ddti,Aldd<»,,fo . 

Would^ i^ce tqb^id ie 

o ttOthing of tbft ^liusiow to 

poakspeare m the abov€t»fotohagd/dt 
is Lordr^Byfem speaking ^ Ihfi'lfitli 
century, ^ not the Doge af Venice 
in the 14th. Thet^nulbor has vtrfd 
rupnhig in his head, teore than eir.. 
ttte» There are several of these ana^ 
cbroniaiiis^ style and sentimenliL 
scattered throughout. We have nei- 
ther space nor inelinaliou to quote 
them. . The fbllowihg speech or the 
Doge, giving directions for the first 
ralsii^ the alarm of iosurradUon, i$ 
as spirited as any thing in the play» 

—By different routes 
Let your march be directed, evary sixty 
Bnterhrg a avenue, and stfil 

Upto foe way kt your cry b«f of war 
And^tkeGemuejM^ ig doww* 
JHmewn^d h^e the jit^f form round die 
palace, . ^ 

Withfo whose court wiUt ho drawt|,jOttl fe 
arms 

My nephew and the clfonts of , our house. 
Many and martial ; wb^Ie the belltalls on, 
Shout ye, ” Saint Mark is o» 

foe waters ^ 

It ja no wonder thfit Caktidaray 
after this, exclaims.*-. 

I see it now—but on, my noble lord. 

This is what we mean bv di^atic 
wrrithig. In reading suen lines as 
these, we not only Ihhd fine poetry, 
but we feel, see, anti heat the genius 
ctf the place, the age, and people, 
stirring within us and about us. 
Dramatic fmetry^ as $hidcspeare says 
of war, should be lively, audible, 
and fiilft 

Ameag the {mssages calculated for 
aotien and sta^efifhet, are the Doge's 
teaiiiig ofif and trampling on the titi- 
cal bonnet in the fii^ act, Mb pre- 
sentation to the consi^rators in the 
thia^ and the entrance Of the 
of the Night to arresthini as a 


* This is a fiction, a.r«#f de gnei re* 



^ Lord Boron's Tr<^ed^ of Mttrino Faliero. 


tor jtwt as ho is exfuecdng the signal 
for the destruction of the senate in the 
iniirth. As he is waiting for the toll- 
ing of the belli he hears othef noises. 


, -^Hsrk ! was there nbt * 

A HmlRtt es of thstant TaieeSt'sIl^ 

The tzatnpof in m^xiai utdlte ? 

Tbt^ ‘ 

EnUr a algnor cf dte i^ight^ witXt Cuardi, 
Doge, t arrest thee of high treason, &c. 

As a specimen of the political and 
practical tone of the tragedy^ we 
shflU selec| only one passage. 

$ 0 rtuccio. We have them in the 
cannot |ail 1 

Now thou^rt indeed a sovereign, and wilt 
nudce 


A nadir tfomomd greater than the greatest : 
Free have struck at kinga ere now ( 

Cffisarshave Allen, andeven patrician hands 
Have <^udi*iidictatoia, as the popular steel 
Has reach’d patriciaiis ; but undu thishour, 
What W plotted for hA people^s 

freedom? 

Or x{sk>l a hfe to liberate his^subjects ? 
For eva^ and for Sver, they conspire 
Against the "people, to abuse their hands 
To chains^ but laid aside to carry weapons 
Against abe feUow natSons, so tl^t yoke 
On yokii and slavery and death may whet, 
Not gM* tlic«i}em.gorged Xieviathim ! 
Now, mg loid, to our enterprisei ’tis^psat, 
Audi greater ihe n^ard; why stafid you 
rapt ? 

A^fivoment back, and you were iril im- 
patience i ^ 

Bom:* Andisit then decided ? must they 
die? 

Isra^^oHticcio. Who? 

JbOg^'' Jiy own friends by blood and 
Curtesy, 

And oiaiiy dem and days-^the senators ? 
i4^a€l Bertuecio, You passed their sen- 
» ^tence, is a just one. 

Ay, so it seems, and so it is to you; 
Ygu Sto a patriot, a plebeian Gracchus— 
The rebdV ^rade— the people's tribune— 
I hlanoe you not, you act in your vocation ; 
They shiote you, and oppress'd you, and 
despised you ; 

^ thejr have me : fcit ne’er ^ake with 
th^tn; 

You never "broke theb bread, nor sbazed 
* «r<d)chraaU; 

You never had tk^r wine^p at your I^mi; 
You with diem, nor laugh’d, 


Nwr h«^ ihew com^ 

.NaVatm]e4.^,>eittheu^ smile, nor 

In malmter^^hga fbr yours, nor trusted 
in tour heart of hearts, as 
’-^rhaVet^ 


These halts of mine ave grey, and so are 
theirs. 

The elders of the eouncilt I remember 
When all^our locks were like the raven’s 
wing. 

As We went forth to take our prey around 
ThekAssi wrung foom thefalselililionieteii; 
And» eaw | see them dabbled o’er with 
* hloed? 

£^ach stab to them will seem my fukide. 

We agree with Israel Bertuemo, 
who interrupts him here— 

Doge ! Doge! this vacillation is anwocthy 
Of a ebitd^ Ac. 

It k not thfe proper way of hacking 
his friends, W e had intended to give 
Liom the Senator’s description of a 
VeiieUau moon-light; but it is too 
long, and the publid are all but 
glutted with the abstract beauty and 
dazsHng power of Lord Byton's pen. 
There ai*e some strapge inversions of 
style in different parts of the work, 
and two distances of bad English. 

And in my mind, there is no traitor like 
He whose domestic treason plants the 
poignard 

Within the breast wh^di trusted to its truth* 

« «>« « » ■ • 

Lady ! tfte mtvrot distraction of 
Thy thoughts at such a moment vnake the 
question 

Merit forgiveness, &c. 

The Doge of Venice, which is to 
be brought out this evening (April 
25th) at Drury-lane, will hardly 
make a pc^ular acting play.* Any 
thing Written by Lord Byroxb must 
be read. 

The Prophecy of Dante, appended 
to the tragedy, is a rhapsody in his 
Lordship’s manner, but not in his 
best manner. The description of 
Italy, as it bursts upon the traveller 
from the brow of ue Alps, is ad- 
mirable ; but it is such as might 
come from the lips & stranger, a 
native of the frozen North, like LorA 
Byron, rather than from the old poet 
Dante, who had bathed from his 
youth in her vales and azure skies, 
and was native and endued unto 
that sunny element" The autheur 
speak$ of continuing and completing 
this fragment, if he meets with en- 
cour^ement to do scA But is it not 
for him to write what he pleases, and 
for the public to read in ojpite of 
themselves ? 


It WES acted, but did not succeed. 



dd 




OLD storms; 

- , . . . ■ ' No. 

TttX/TH K6 t to B«"TOLD AT * ALL XIKBB > OR^ 

THB MORAL ENCHANTER. 

In those ilays> when magidi^jis appreciate the ^enefolence^of 
w«re rife on earth, — doubtless very foratati arit des^m^es.— It is not my 
delightful times, for eren now the ’ intention, however, to record i^l^^that 
mere relation of the wonders which this hmniSic enchanter did Sir the 
were then common, retains a spell, improvehfent and amelioration of 
and a potent charm against the ennui mankind ; since excellent as he wajs, 
of a long winter’s evening — in those and excellent as his history could not, 
days there lived an enchanter, who fail to be when written by mysellf^ it 
must himself have been bewitched, might be somewhat proiix-r»-I will 
being possessed not only by the Vish not employ that ominous word te* 
of curing, but by the hpne of being dimts. For the^ present, therefore, 1 
able to cure, mankind of their foibles, shall confine myself to the relation of 
vanities, and follies, by means of the one of those many curea which ho 
resources of his art. Many were the efiected by the judicious employ- 
astonishing proofs which he is re- ment of his necromantic skill, 
ported to have given of his skill ; There was, among others, nrhom 
some of them, indeed, so astonishing he attempted to bring ti) reason, a 
as to be uicredible even to those, certain Biribissi : this person was af- 
who are not startled at the utmost dieted with a most inconvenient and 
licentiousness of fiction, or all the ugly disorder, which was a perpetual 
wonders of fairy-land. One instance source of embarrassment to hims^f 
of what he is said to have thus ef- and others ; for the poor man was 
fee ted, will convince the reader that determined, on every occasion, to 
his repute was not greater than it sptuik his mind, and to manifest by 
merited to be. Ahnaforatati -for his actions his thorough contem}jt 
such was the imposingly sonorous for what he termfed the sophisticated 
name of our philosophic magician — and artificial forms of society. TBis 
almost endued of itself with necro- he frequently did, to the utter disre- 
mantic jmwer, — had discovered that gard bt the feelings of every onp else, 
tlu* female tongue generally acquires Almaforatati considered him, there- 
an additional and very formidable im- fore, as a very fit object of compas- 
petus after marriage ; and ^at the mu- sion, and resolved to remove, pos- 
sical tones of a mai<len’s dulcet voice sible, so desperate a folly ; aild what 
frequently become shrill and discord- can be more egregiously so, than an 
ant from the same cause : in short, exposure of one’s undisguised sen- 
he' discovered that another magician, timents on every occasion, and thali$ * 
of very capricious temper, and named too, in the most wanton and gra- 
Gegamos, took a malignant pleasure tuitous manner. In order to aqcom^ 
in frequently transforming itie most plish this laudable purpose, Almafo- 
beautiful nymphs, angels, and god- ratati transported Biribissi to an eh- 
desses, into shrews and scolds; a chanted domain; where, upon his 
more lamentable metamorphosis than arrival, he proceeded towards a spa- 
any recorded in that delightful ro- cious edifice, on which was an in- 
mance, written by the Ariosto of an- scription, purporting that Jt was the 
tiquity.* Against these most diabo- Palace of Unsophisticated Sincerity ; 
lira! transformations, the benevolent and that, within its w'alls, no restne- 
Ahnaforatati contrived a potent tails- lion was imposed upon either words 
man — but, unfortunately for poste- or actipns. Biribissi was enraptured 
rity, the secret of this talisman w^s at this discovery, and^ immediately 
confided to a woman ; and therefore, entered, hoping to be able, for once, 
as the sex are hs little celebrated for i^ot only to spe& truth himseif, with- 
their retention of secrets, as they are out offending others, but likewise to 
for their retention Of toogtie, 1 pre- hear it from them. After passing 
same that it has long since been lost, through many noble and magnificent 
'Reader, art thou married? Should hdUs, where there was no one eitiier 
such happen to be the case, thou wilt to receive or welcome him, be found 


• Ovid, 



Sm The 

himaelf in a splendid sajooni Pad of eon^ i^on^nts on Jus figure, very 
with^ Rnmeroua cnnipanj. candidly onered to Um, that he 

The din and confiinon winch pre^ aimed a hk>w at the commentator 
vailed here, tended in some denee to himself, for the purpose of coirvinc- 
dispel the pleasure hehad expenenced ing him, not lo^cally, but manually 
in t^ntemplating the eplendotir of — of the exceeding taste of his 
the Others apartments, in anti- critique, and how little ft Was re- 
clpatinisr the ^ijoyment arising from li(fiiea. But, lo ! no sooner had he 
a cotnplete rejection of those eternal struck him, than the whole scene va- 
insincerities which are a alain upon nished, and he found himself stand- 
social intercourse. Having entered, ing in the presence of Almaforatati, 
he spon discovered that each indivi* who expressed his admiration at his 
dual was acting with as little re-* vehemence, by a countenance not of 
sirdnt os if he were completely the sternest cast for a magician, 
albne. Some were gesticulating be- Bifibissi,*' oatclaimed he, you ap- 
fore the large mirrors that adorned the pear to be somewhat disturbed? 
walls, and throwing themselves into ilow ! has any thing occqrr^ within 
strange attitudes, and each express- the PfBstOe of Sinceri|]^^«t could 
ing aJoud his unqualified admiration possibly excite your di^easure ? " 
of his own person. Others, who But the astonished, the indignant, 
held manuscripts in their hands, the abashed Biribissi replied not. 
were extolling the beauties of their Well," continued Almaforatati, 
own compo^tion, and appeared to be unlesh all my science has forsaken 
lost in ecstasy at the contemplation of me, 1 may venture to pi^ct that, 
their own genius. Some, were danc- henceforward your unqualified admi- 
ii^-<-but all singly some singing ; ration of unqualified sincerity will 
omers talking moud to themselves, be considerably dySnished — will be 
and expressing, very unreservedly, less fervent, less r^antic. The les- 
their o^nnions of the rest of the com- son you h^ve just received, and the 
pony ; every one, in short, was ma- scene you have just been witnessing, 
ni&sting his perfect disregard of all must convince you that the forms 
fqmi or restraint* against which yon exclaim as being 

At first, Biribissi was delighted at incompatible with liberty, as abridg- 
whut he considered to be Hberty, ing — and they undoubtedly do — the 
freedom, ingenuousness, candour^ and freedom of each individual, are pre- 
a love of veracity ; in a short time, cisely that which preserves social in- 
however^ he was disgusted at their tcrcourse, and polishes down its as- 
extraailigance, particularly as they parities, rendering it less harsh, and 
did npt scruple to make certain ob- less likely to wound the tenderness 
servations on his person, which, not- of self-love. The insincerity which 
^withstanding his enthusiasm for sin- you so much decry is but that de- 
cb^(ly, he very well have cent veil, without which truth itself 

apteed ; theT ii^re so, as his features disgusts ; while the candour you have 
am countenance were not altogether hitherto afiected to admire, is but 
formed Uh call forth expressions of too often a mere disguise, beneath 
admiratkm. So irritated, indeed, did which may be detected, obstinacy, 
he at length become^ in consequence rudeness, and selfishness/* 


T»B WATER LABT — X LEGXKD. 

There is a mystery in these sombre shades, ' 

A secret horror in this dark, deep flood : 

T, seems as if beings of another race 

HWe lurk invisible, except what tkne 

Eve^s dudty hour, and night's congenial gloom. 

Permit them show themselves in human guise.— 

Men say that fays, and elves, and water spirits, 

AfTect such haunts— and this is surely one. 

On the banks of one of the streams row defile or glen, where the waters, 
fhllitig into the Inn, are the remains being hemmed in, rush with intpetu- 
of an old castle, not far from a nar- osity through fragments of rock 
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Impeding their course. the 

followitig legend k related. The 
last possessor of the c^sUe> which 
had not been tnhsbited for aer^eral 
centuries, was Count Albert, a 
youthful nobleman, descended from 
an illustrious ancestry.; daring, ep>- 
thusiastic, and addicted to study; buft! 
his studies were of such a nature that 
they incurred for him, among his 
credulous dependants, the imputation 
of holding unhallowed intercourse 
with supernatural beings. Indepen- 
dently^ however, of the cens\jire^ 
ht» conduct occasioned iit this re- 
spect, he was admired by all for pos- 
sessing, m m eminent degiNi^, per.> 
sonal coura^ &nd prowess, qualities 
so necessary"^ and therefore so highly 
prized, in those ages. Yet even those 
who were most forward to commerKf 
his tindauntedness could not forbear 
blaming the indiscretions of ld» <hi- 
riosity, which led him to venture 
into scenes that would, by the fan- 
cied horror attached to them, have 
appalled the bravest of his followers. 
During the most stormy weather, 
when the spirits of the air were sup- 
posed to be wreaking their fury on 
the elements — ^in the depth of night, 
at what hour the departed were sup- 
posed to revisit the earth, and foims 
obscure and terrific to appear to the 
unfortunate traveller who should be 
bewildered on his way, — even at such 
seasons would Albert venture into 
the recesses of the woods, enjoy the 
conflict of nature on the blasted 
heath, and explore the wildest soli- 
tudes around his domain. 

Such practices occasioned much 
conjecture and rumour— and many 
prophesied, that some terrible visi- 
tation would overtake the man, who, 
if not actually leagued with the 
powers of darkness, delighted in all 
that was terrific and appallhig ; nor 
did the less scrupulous or the more 
imaginative hesitate to relate, with 
particular circumstance and detail, 
the dreadfiil mysteries he was re- 
ported, at such times, to have wit- 
nessed. 

In the deftle, which, as has been 
stated, was in the Immediate vicinity 


of the castle, it was said that a hiry. 
Of spirit, named by the peasantry the 
Water Lady,* had been heard by 
night, singing witldh a cave hollo wpd 
in the rock, jtiet. above the most 
dangerous’ part the current. 

Albert was deterinined to asdertain 
the truth, and, if possible, obtain an 
interview with the supernatural inha- 
bitant of the Water Pautti Such 
a daring project excitedl the horror of 
all who beard it ; since many were 
the tales respecting persons having 
been enticed to listen to the sf rains" of 
the spirit, and afterwards perishing in 
the foaming waters : for she w^s said 
to delight in attracting the unwary, 
and the curious. But though the de- 
sign of the young Count appeared so 
fraught with danger, and obstinate 
temerity, nothmg could induce him 
to abandon the enterprise ; neither 
the entreaties' of his friends, nor 
those of Bertha, his betrothed bride, 
whom he was shortly to conduct to 
the altar : it rather seemed as if all 
obstacles and disstiasives did but ir- 
ritate his utihallowed curiosity. One 
evening, the third of the new moon, 
the Count, attended by two com- 
panion's, whom he had prevailed, 
Upon to assist him in rowing 
boat, and'' Steering it among the ed'^ 
dies of the torrent, departed for the 
scene of research.— They proceeded 
in silence, for Albert was buried in 
thought, the others were mute* from • 
apprehension. No sooner did they 
approach the narrow pass where the 
foaming and congregated waters dash 
furiously through the contracted * 
channel, than was heard the voice df 
one within the cavern. 

The music Was so strangely sweet 
and fascinating, that, althou^ struck 
with bwe at the supernatural sounds, 
they were induced to advance. A 
form was soon dimly descried: it 
was that of a female arrayed in float- 
ing drapery, but her features they 
might not discern, as she wore a 
thick yefi. They continued to ap- 
proach the spot so as to be able to 
catch diatihctly the following words, 
which were ebaunted in a tone of 
solemn adjuration. 


By the treasures of my cave, 
More than avarice could crare> 
More than Fortune yet e'er gave, 
I dvtfge thee, yotitli, appear. 
2T 
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Here I waft ih^ will and heet. 

Here with me thou'U aafely resti 
Thou art he> mf chosen giiest 
Then enter thou, nor fear* 

Mortal^ now, in dead of ftipht, 

Matf ic spell of friendly sprite, 

To favour thee, hath bound aright 
Aught that would thee harm. 
Hither, hasten, youthful rower : 

In my secret, inmost bower. 

Thou shalt find a worthy dower j— 
Defy not, then, my chaftn* 


By this time they had arrived op- 
posite to the cave : 4^bert motioned 
tahis companions to stay the bark, 
and scarcely had they obeyed, when 
having leapt into the flood, he was 
soon descned by them climbing up 
the jutting crags below the cavern — 
he entered beneath its low-browed 
opening, and disappeared* Gazing 
upon each other witn looks of dread, 
and (fearing to speak, lest there 
should be horror in the tones of their 
own voices, they retired to some 
distance, waiting in the hope that the 
adventurer might re-appear : at 
length, thev returned to tne castle, in 
the same silence of terror as they had 
Jatherto observed. Where was 
^weir companion, the Count-— had he 
perished ? — How had they lost him 
—what had they^ beheld ? *' These 
and similar quesrions were put to 
them by the terrified inmates : theii 
replies were brief, vague, incoherent, 
bu£ all of dreadful import ; and no 
doubt remained as to the youth's 
having become the victim of his own 
‘^tementy. 

The fol^q^ying morning when the 
mmily were assembled, and preparing 
to oommence^eir matin repast, Lord 
Albert advanced into the hall, and 
took his wonted station at the table, 
with the usual salutations. All start- 
ed as if a spectre had stood before 
them— yet, strange to say, no one 
dared tp address him as to his ab- 
sence, or his mysterious return— for 
he" had apparently but jupt quitted 
his chamber^ clad in bin wanted 
morning apparel: every one .Whs as 
spell-fooqnd, since no sooner di# My 
attempt to question the Count, man 
he felt the words die away upon his 
lips. There sat a wondrous pale- 
ness on his brow, yet was it not sad ; 
there was, too, a more than com- 
mon fire in the expression of his eye ; 


he was thoughtful— at times ab- 
stracted, but instantly roused him- 
self, and essayed to animate the con- 
versation. If the silence of the 
others was singular, that of Albert 
himself was equally so, for be took 
no notice whatever of the occurrences 
of the preceding evening. No sooner 
had be quitted the hall, than every 
one began to inquire of his neigh- 
bour, if hp knew when, or how the 
Count had returned— to wonder at 
their own silence on this topic, and 
impute it to some magic charm. Day 
after day did they continue to ex- 
press to each other their astonish- 
ment, their surmises, their appre- 
hensions; but even his most fami- 
liar friends did not venture ever 
to speak a syllable to him on the 
subject of their curiosity : among 
other circumstances, which weie 
whispered about, it had been re- 
marked, (that instead of the ring the 
Count used to wear, which was of 
great value and family antiquity, he 
now had one, of which the circlet 
itself, and not the ornament, was ap- 
parently cut out of a single piece of 
emerald, and, as some averred, who 
htid taken the opportunity of exa- 
mining it, unperceived by its wearer, 
inscribed with mystic charactets. 

In time, hpwever, these ciicum- 
stances ceased to be the theme of 
conversation, and even appeared for- 
gotten during the preparations for 
the approaching nuptials between 
the Count and the Lady Bertha ; and 
lyere never mentipqed during the 
gaieties attendant upon their mem- 
nization. On the eve^ng after the 
bridal day, while the Count was con- 
versing apart with one of his guests, 
in the recess of an oriel window, the 
faint beam of the new moon fell upon 
his face — ^he looked up aghast, as if 
struck by some sudden, dreadful re- 
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eollecdon, and, dashing bis hand 
against bis forehead, rushed .Wildly 
out of the apartment* Consternation 
Seized aU who witnessed this dreadful 
burst of dismay, of which none could 
tell the 'cause. 

Retired from his guests, the C^iufit 
was hastily pacing to and fro, iir a 
long gallery leading to his private 
apartments, when Bertha broke in 
upon him. She did not notice his 
extreme disorder, being herself hardly 
less agitated ; but informed him, that 
on the^ preceding night, a figure, 
veiled In long flowing drapery, had 
been seen standing at their chamber 
door, and the next morniftg a ring 
picked up by her attendants on the 
very spot where this mysterious ap- 
pearance had been observed* She 
then gave the ring to her Lord — ^it 
was that which he had formerly 
worn. Fatal, fatal night ! Listen, 
Bertha ! ” exclaimed he, in a. tone of 
anguish. Impelled by curiosity^ I 
visited ihe cave of the ^Water-Lady;* 
it was on the third of the inoon. She 
compelled me to an interchange of 
rings : from her it was that I receiv- 
ed this fatal one, which you observe 
on my finger, and which I am bound 
])y a solemn vow never to lay aside. 
1 vowed also,** — he shuddered as he 
spoke — to consent to receive a visit 
from her on the third of the moon — 
this I was obliged to do, 09 incur all 
the consequences of her wrath, while 
yet in her power: from that fatal 
period, 1 have been obliged to 
submit to these intercourses with 
a strange being— the consequence 
of my unhallowed curiosity. Last 
night was due to ^r!*’ Bertha list- 
ened in horror — the Count looked on 
his finger, the circlet of emerald wa^ 
gone ; how he knew not, but he hoped 


that he wa« now released from has 
tenible vowr'^vet felt a straaige pre- 
sentiment of impending misfortune. 
Bertha, notwithstanding her own dis-? 
tress, endeavored to chee^ him, but 
became alarmed herself fit the ashy 
paleness of his countenance: he tried 
to persua)j|.e her he was not so dis- 
turbed as she imagined, and turned 
to a mirror, for the purpose of seeing 
whether his features wore tlie deadly 
aspect she fancied — but a cry of hor- 
ror issued from his lips ; the mirror 
had reflected his dress, but neither 
his hands nor his face. lie felt that 
he was under the barm of that mys- 
terious being, with whom his fete 
was so strangely linked. A deadly 
chill darted through his heart; he 
rushed to his chamber, but no sooner 
had he laid his fingers upon the bolt 
of the door, than he felt them grasp- 
ed by a col^ icy hand. Amert,** 
cried a voice, tliou hast broken the 
compact so solemnly ratified between 
us. Last night was the third of the 
moon : know that spirits may not be 
trifled with.** Bertha had followed 
her bridegroom : she had heard the 
awful voice — she felt that some 
strange visitation was at hand, yet 
was not therefore deterred from en- 
tering the apartment. 

The next day, no traces of either 
Albert or Beitha could be disco- 
vered, they were never seen again ; 
and all agreed that they had perished 
by the revenge of the Water- 
Lady.** The castle was deserted ^ 
became a ruin — and the peasantry 
used ever afterwards to point out 
V with dismay the fatal ;e| 5 Wern of the 
Black Water Vault, "(fed to relate 
to the traveller the legend of the 
Water-Lady. ^ 


THE DBAMA. 

No. XVt 

We must make short work of the IVhm a man is about undertaking 
drama this mouth. The managers bo %rite, With little or ifothing for a 
have been sparWof novelties, and subject, it behoves him to make a 
we must necessarily have something pause,— and to weigh the chances of 
to write upon: we must haVe thread his saying little or nothing upon it. 
whereon to string our glittering con- We hate none of that faculty, sb 
ceits, or thev and our readers would good at' a pinch, which enaU^ ^ an 
speedily be in ^ gay confusion,' to the ingapious^ [lerson to make roj^ put 
utter discredit o^s and our magazloe. of s^a-sand, to the utter dismay of an 


^ DiabolnstmmJiids » Lsdn, and for gentlemen only.— The story wants con&rmation. 
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Insolent sceptic.' We cannot build out 
cafTtle on ok, nor present our readers 
with vlsioiis of our own^ instead of 
Jtonest matters of theabdeoi fact We 
might indhed feign tUkt certain plays 
had been acyted^ and proceed to dissect 
theni> without moreado^ and offer up 
th^ mangled thnba to keen ap* 
petites of our country readers, but we 
should be < found out* in the end ; 
and — like the Barmecide, who, in 
the spirit of princely fun, proffered to 
his guest his shadowy refections, 
we might get our box o* the Oar, as 
soundly as the Persian di&, for our 
pains. 

Wf must be even brief therefore. 

The only plays which have been 
lately represented are ^ Veuice Pre- 
serve,* — ^ The Duenna,'— and one 
or two others of ancient date : and 
there has been a new melo-drama 
also/ called ' Undine/ and two inter- 
ludes. We will say a few words 
upon each* 

COVeNT-GARPaK. 

Feniee Preserved has been brought 
forward in order that Miss Dance 
(the new actress) might attempt the 
character of Belvidera, — This tra- 
gedy is almost the only ope (perhaps 
the only one) which may be consi- 
dered to have brokai the dull line of 
mediocrity, which connects our liv- 
ing dramatic writers with those of 
the Elizabethap age. It has faults, 
^ doubtless, and very great faults of 
language ; but there is a nerve and a 
streng£ about it, and a reckeming 
cimpiaric JMipr also, which lifts it 
beyond all the other tragedies which 
have b^. written since the restora- 
tion of Cities the Second.. Southeiru*s 
diction was generally in better taste 
tim that of Otwajy', but his muse 
was. weaker, and his dramatic skill 
was less. Finer images might be se- 
lected^ perhaps, from the extravagant 
writings of Lee, but he had the pomp 
rather than the powe^ of poetry, ana 
be had hot tintt tact for diar^er, 
northed he the good keeping of Ot- 
way* 

yet Venice Preaerred, with all its 
meritjit, hasKexiee which insuf- 
tedious: it has som^ tumid 
am lutush unmoral writing: Jaffier 
and Belvidera are too much spread 
and beaten out, as it were : they say 
so lUttCh to (and of) each other, that 


they do not a gr^at deal that is 
profound* There is little of that 
concentrated style of sneech^^^that 
pith of. expression for which the wri- 
itm of the time of Elizabeth were so 
cemafkable, and less of their simpli- 
city* Pierre, indeed, ia a bold and 
stiiking dgure, who stands out, like 
a rock, from amidst that seapf sorrow 
which Bebd^era and her weak and 
vacUlathig husband pour fourth. He 
is, in fact, the hero of the play ; and, 
like a pleasant discord in music, he 
saves it from the monotony^ which 
would otheiwise attend it. * If the 
charactei^ of Jafber iiad been more 
condensed, it would have been very 
good, for it is good ip the con- 
ception ; but it is eked put too 
much, and Otway (who had not a 
very great poetiem foculty)ba8 given 
him too much of flowery phrase to 
render him altogether pl^sant to any 
one bcsiij^s his wifo. Sdll, Jaffier 
has grni passion and great tender- 
ness; though, in r^resCntatiou, he 
shrinks before the mm and more 
masterJy* spirit of Pierre.— To give 
reader an idea of what we olyect 
to, we will (mote a passage, from the 
hrst act, which is supposed to be 
spoken by Jaiher. The first three 
lines may well have been uttered by 
ari exulting husband or lover; but 
wbpt shafi we say of the simile that 
follows it not misplaced ahd 
most tediously prolonged?— is it not 
dull, unnatural r 

Reign, reign ye monaichs, that divide the 
world I 

Busy rebellioR ne’er will let ye know 
Tranquillity and happiness like mine! 

Like gaudy ships the obsequious tnllowa 
fall 

And rise agrin to M you hi your pride ; 
They wait but for a storm and then de- 
vour you ; 

' I, in my private bark already wreck’d, 
Like a vecft merchant driven to unknown 
fond, 

That had by chance packed up his choicest 
treasure 

In one dear caaluft, and saved only that : 
Since I must wander fiirther on the shore. 
Thus hug my fittle but my precioiui store, 
Resolved to seoam and trust my fote no 
mere* 

Ptme is le*;8 metaphorical, and 
so (prqperl^jr so) k Belvidera, though 
she compiameth ioo much at large. 
Miss Dance's acting (which, in the 
teoderest parts of a character, that 
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ig,, almost entirely tender, was very 
pleasant), did not conyincie us of the 
contrary. This young lady excels 
in gentle expression, and in the ut* 
terancc of those tremhling,half-sdtlied 
tones of anguish and I6vei with which 
the character of Otway'a heroine a* 
bounds. Thus she gave the 
brated words, '' Remember twelvi !** 
with great effect ; and in the mad 
scene, where she supposes that she 
has caught her hustuind in her 
arms, and says, t have. Iiim, fa- 
ther," her tones were really heart- 
touching. But she is not at present 
of age^to wear the crown, and wield 
the sceptre of tragedy:, does not 
look tb^ matron or the queen, or (as 
Mrs. Siddons, who was alt hnd each 
by turns) 

lake the towered Cybele, 

Mother of a hundr^ gods. 

She wants, in short, that depth 
and magnificence of voices iJfat Seri- 
008 and proud dignity of pmon, and 
the knowledge to use or rabdue both 
to her purposes, which we have once 
seen exemplified, and never but 
once, upon the English 8tage.-^Mi8S 
Dance may, neveiwless, in a cer- 
tain range, excel, as a graceful and 
touching actress; and, indeed, she 
may in time (for she is yet young on 
the stage) accomplish even more 
than we will now venture to pro- 
phwy on her behalf.— Mr. C. Kem- 
ble's JdfRer is quite excellent, but it 
is well known, and we wilf not there- 
fore dilate upon h. Mr. Macready's 
Pkrre (we saw him on the second 
night of its performance) was a high 
and sternly striking portrait. It did 
him and Otway honour* 

The Duenna is one of ^e best 
operas in the world* The wit (which 
is Sheridan’s) is pleasant, and the 
songs are pleasant also; they have, 
much of character in them, and are 
not thrust in upon all occasions, like 
the songs of our present operas, or 
the jokes of our modem farces. 
There are the celebrated songs of 
** Had I a heart for falsehood framed." 
— Adieu, thou dreary pile ; "—and 
Oh I the days when I was young 
and also that reqowned glee and ^o- 
rus, where the reverend Eather Paul 
and his co-adjutors are discovered 
mortifying themselves with wine.— 
It is very edifying, as well as the 
dialogue that follows it^ 


and Cherny, 

The boute^i the sun of our lable, 
Hwbesnisate rosy wme; 
WeyphHMlUK ihtu ate not able 
Vnthotii fak help to shine. . ^ 
Lei mirth sn4 abound, ; ^ . 
You’H soon grow, Wight, ' 
With bonow’d 
And shme as he gpee round. 

There is, moreover, a capital piece 
of wit in this play, of which we wish 
to appriae the uninformed reader. 

Isaac Mendoza," a stupid half-con* 
verted Jew, conjectures that he is in 
love with, and asks hi marriage, the 
daughter of Don Jerome. The fa- 
ther is willing, but the daughter 
and her brother rail against Isaac 
in his absence. One says that he 
has « left his religion for an estate 
to which the lady answers— But 
he stands like a dead wall between 
church and synagogue, or /the the 
htaiik leatet between the 0 /d and 
New Testament** • 

Miss Hallande played Carlos, and 
sung the songs delightfully; her 
tones are almost matchless. Wo 
heard one of the first singers and 
best judges of the day say truly, 
that the stream of her voice was like 
bahn. Why do not the managers 
cause her to be placed under some 
eminent teacher? It would surely 
answer tlieir purpose to do so. Miss 
Stephens perfoim^il CJara, and 
gave the difficult air of Adieu, 
thou dreary pile," very felicitously ; 
thoi^h she, like Miss nallande, ex- 
cels in simpler strains. ‘When they 
sing together they are like a pair 
nigntihgales. 

(Mr. Knowles’S ^cel- 
lent Tragedy)^ has been revived for 
the benefit of the holiday-makers, 
(^orge Barnwell reposes at last, 
Wte Ikom the Jeers of the critics in 
the pit, and unaftected by the riotous 
inattention of the falleries ; and the 
Roman Virglnius hhs been brougld 
forward, and the pale Virginia mar- 
tyred, in dumb show, in order that the 
revellers of Easter may be , satisfied. 
The Gods (as they dre called) of the 
gallery, like the pagan deities of old, 
require that tragedies shall be pre- 
sented to focm on their gay and 
gaudy days ; they will not come to 
see comedy, or opera, or farce ; and 
tragedy, which they do come to see, 
-they will not hear. This was not 
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altogether th« case^ ^weyer^ on 
Easter Monday, though'iti 
is the case. On the contrary, we 
heard the jday indifferently well, and 
saw Miss Beaumont perform ^e part 
of Virginia, wUch she did very a« 
greeatuy. ^he doos ncrt look so pretty 
as Miss Popte was wont to do, nei- 
ther did she play it oh the‘ Whole so 
well, but she >va8 nevertheless very 
---agreeable; (that is the word which 
we arrive at, again excellent is too 
much, and respectable is not enough.) 
Mr. Macready's Virginius is well 
known, and it deserves to be known. 
Mr. C. Kemble was a spirited Icilius^ 
Undine, or the Spi^tii of Waters, 
is a mdodrame, which followed 
the representation of Virginius. It 
is founded on a beautiful tde, written 
by the Baron de la Motte Fouque, 
but it is scarcely adapted to terres- 
trial machinery. Some libertieahad 
been taken with the original, even by 
the translator, Mr. Soane ; but the 
raelodrame-wright (this word may 
be forgiven us, —at least, by manu*« 
facturers of melodrame) has depart- 
ed much from the tale of La Motte 
Fouque, Even a goblin of Sir Walter 
Scotts has been pressed into the ser- 
vice, and has been drafted frcjm Scot- 
land to Germany, in ' full possession 
of his alarming qualities. This per- 
sonage (the same who used to sjhriek 
—'tint —tint — in the forests of Reeds- 
dale) was well acted by Grimaldi, 

That dwarf was scarcely an earthly man, 

If the talcs were true that of him ran 
Thro’ all the border : 

And it must be owned, that he lost 
nonemf his brightness in the hands 
of our peerless clown. There was 
no alloy— no approach to humanity 
or beauty; but^wildas the woods 
from which he sprung, when he first 
showed himself to Henry of Crans- 
toun, the goblin page sto^ confessed 
before the eyes bf all the tnarvellers 
of Easter Monday. Miss Dennet was 
a graceful Undine, and Farley, in 
crystal sandals, the terrible Kuhl- 
boni. The melo-draroe is worth see- 
ing, if it be only for its scenery, and 
Mr. Soane’s translation of tM story is 
an exceedingly interestuig little book. 


CMay. 

: The Land/on Stars, This Is merely 
iten lAtelftide, written for the purpose 
of displaying Yates's mimicry, in 
which he is really clever. 

nauav-LANi:. 

JiSTke JSHore.— At the time our thea- 
tri^M article went to press, nothing 
new (of any important had oc- 
curred at thfe theatre. Tne tragedy 
of Lord Byr^j, Marino Falter o, Doge 
of Venice Was announced only ; but 
as we have given a review of that 
work in our present number, our rea*^ 
ders will be glad, perhaps, that the 
criticism on ttie acted play is post- 
poned. }('WiU8t be materially cur- 
tailed. — ' "Jane Shore' has introduced 
Mr. Wallack to the- public, as the 
Duke of Gloster, and Mr. Cooper as 
Hastings, and Mrs. West as the pe- 
nitent mistress of Edward. Mr. 
Wallack is always a respectable actor, 
and sometimes a very good one ; but 
the vein dqes not run through an en- 
tire character. Mr. Cooper never 
offends us, and, it must be owned, 
seldom pleases us. If Mrs. West 
would spare herself and her auditors 
a little, she would be a very respect- 
able actress; b\tt her tones are too 
much in the * Ercles ’ key, and are 
painfully prolonged. Her voice re- 
sembles an instrument where one 
note keeps ringing in the ear until 
the next is struck, and there is no 
cessation of sound till the song be 
ended. We do not know how this 
may be in music, but, in speaking, it 
is bad, and we recommend Mrs. W est 
to reform the habit With all her 
faults, however, Mrs. West is an ef- 
fective actress : a certain pai t of the 
house admires her, and the rest for- 
give her, and so it is very well. 

Giovanni in Isondm, Miss Cubitt 
has appeared, instead of Madame 
Vestris, in this after-piece ; but she 
is not equal to her predecessor, who 
sings delightfully, and has a good 
dem of comic talent 

Migst^cationi a brief entertain- 
ment, seems to have ended its course* 
Asthisis tlie case, we shall forbear 
any criticism upon it ; and we now 
mention it only for ihe sake of putr* 
ting it on our records. 
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UK, MATURIN's FORTHCOICIKO VOtU. 


CiRcuMSTANCEfl^Jiave, we under- 
staod, delayed for a time publica- 
tion of the " Universe/* by Mr. Ma- 
turing which we last month announced 
to be forthcoming. We have, how- 
ever, been gratified by a perusal of 
the poem, and have muph pleasure 


in presenting a passage or two as 
specimens to *our reader!. It is in 
three parts, and evinces poetic genius 
of a very high order. The following 
passage^ describing the instability of 
human adairs, seems to us finely ex- 
pressed u 


— here the joyous train. 

Zephyrs, and sunbeams, and young flowers of Spring, 

Breathe life and gladness desolation there. 

Wan smUilig on uie landscape, with her cold 
Sepulchral index, points from her grey throne 
Of most prevailing ruin, to the sweet 
Young vmes 4)f April, and, with hollow voice. 

Taunts the young spirit of delight, with tales 

Of other times ! Until the gazer feels 

The futiu-e in the mournful past, and — while 

His lonely footsteps strike sounds, deadlier 

Than silence, o'er the paths of ancient men,— ^ 

Thinks, how — within those proud arid populous halls 

Where neighbours, kindred, and compatriots dwell,— 

How may tho same dead echoes be returned 
In springs of ages more remote — ^by sons 
Of far posterity ! As gentle night 
Once veiled the desert, with her silent wings 
Most beautiful, — upon the dusky air, 

A sound of awful burthen, rose from far 
Over my spirit Twas the voice of Time f 
Another arch had fall'n, among the towers 
Of lone Palmyra : — and the Syrian land, 

From its wide, echoing wastes of regal ruins 
And shattesed citadels, replied aloud. 

Far startled in his lair, the desert beast 

Howled his long hymn of desolation, up 

To the starr’d brow of night — who still, o'er head. 

Wore her bright silver frontlet, unperturb'd ! ^ 

As a companion to the above, we select a description of the comparative 
permanency of the works of nature. 

Come ye ! who, wrapt in some pecxiliar lore. 

Self-dazzled — call it wisdom — ye, who think 
The pomps of pride worth gazing— or who love^ 

In distant lands, to hunt for monuments 
Of fallen empire, and are struck with awe 
By pillar, arch, or pile, — who stand train8flx*d 
Where old Pantheon, beautifully vast, 

UplijEls its aiiy copcave— or sublime, 

Tne sky-aspiring dome of Angelo ! 

Come, and behold this Tepiple night 

Hath silenced the loud hum of Wakefiil hours— 

And the lone pulses beat^ as if it were 
The general^pulse of nature : then, with eye 
Of fix'd and awe-struck meditation, look 
From world to world ! See yonder in the South, 

How, with its vast and bright diameter. 

The proudest of the planets seams alar 
Diminish'd to a point; yet there, perchance. 
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Are cities with gay i|)iire«,aiid towers^ above 
Th^ pitch of earthly xBOuntaiai ; atiU beyond^ 

— ^At sumless distances and tmcber far 
Than all earth's Uvmg niyiiada I-^hoats of suns 
Throng ether with fix'd ra/o ; or, widely launched 
Sail awfid cycbs round the throne of heaven 

th^ir attendant spheres : They are the same 
^ Enduring copsMlations seen by them, 
f Vour Sires, before the fiood; still fix'd serene 
O'er yon etherial vault; that lifls itself 
In distant gracdeur.-^'Tis the ancient tiome. 

Of God's most durable fabric : far beaealh. 

Crown’d with her populous kingdoM, Earth revolves t 
An ^$o1x^ in the host of worlda— and still — 

A wprid ^ jilttle man^who looks around, 

With^ his small cpcum&rence, stmck with awe 
At his own bulk diminutive, and wock% 

The insect monuments of htunan powei^ 

From Nature’s ampler kingdom won by thne. 

And soon by Time to Nature’s sway restored. 

We do not feol oufseltei^'iit Hbei^ public prbberty, we shall make a lit-* 
ty, under circumstances, any further tie freer with it, and give both our- 
to anticipate the publication of this selves and our readers a more pro** 
poem. When,. howeVor, it becorhes longed gratification. 

'' , , a^^ftCCiES OF OaaiTAN AND iitfaxAN. 

New odidons of the speeches of carelessness was such that, we fear, 
two very eminent Irish orators, Mr. he has left behind him but little 
Curran and Mr. Grattan, are spoken nt^ns of improving them*— Mr. 
of hi the HteraiT world, as in pro-* Grattan's, on the contrary, were so 
gress of publication. We confess we laboured, revised, polished, and cor- 
do not expect any great novelty hi reeled in Ms life-time, that the mind 
these volumes, but from very diffhr- must be intelligmit, and the hand 
ent causes. Mr. Curran's speeches industrious, which can increase or 
were so heedlessly reported, that they improve the stores of which the daily 
are but imperfect transcripts of their press has already given us the pos- 
author s mind ; and hiS characteristic session, 

r 

MK. HAYNES. 


Mr. James Haynes, the author of 
the last successful tragedy at Drury** 
lajce, has an epic poem in a consider-* 
abUii State of forwardness. We are 
glad of this, and so we arc sure will 
every body who had an opportunity 


of witnessing the representation of 
** Conscience.” Its poetry was of 
the very highest order, and evinced 
powers, which, if properly exerted, 
may place their possessor amidst tho 
most eminent of our living bards. 


PPOJR or VENICE. 

The iiyunctloQ ol^ned by Lord publishing of a pla^ gives any theatre 
Byron, aai^nst tbe^dfirther rCpresen- a right to appropriate it. They or- 
tation of the of Venioe,'' der those wings better iu France, 

has caused w grdit sensation in the Every theatre in that country which 
theatiicai worn. It will, M all exhibits an anthor's pl^y, is bound to 
events, set at rest a ^ucstiei^ of much give hint a Certain proportion of the 
interest to dramatic authors, vis. profits, 
whether the mere ptintinj^ and 

EXHIBITION or HNOJUVINOS BV XITINO AXtrS^'S. 

This interesting establishment, of branch of engraving. Those, who 
which we announced the ifitetrtlon in consider novelty as a sine-qua-non, 
our last, presents some exceedingly may be disappointed at meeting with 
fine specimens from the best artists so great a proportion pf prints with 
in this country, in almost every which they had been long acquaint- 
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ed ; but the reel admkere of the art 
will not regret a cireiiinstaiice^ 
haps unavoidable hi the present yeair, 
when> for want of pcevioos prepw^ 
tions, it might have been impossible 
to collect together so many treasures 
of the art> had not novelty beai post- 
poned to more important considera^ 
tions. There are some exceedingly 
line kwlscape and architectural sub^ 
jects by the Cookes^ aad the Le Ketm^ 
and a great number of Very superior 
portraits; some of the liquor ones 
are remarkably brilliant and delicate* 
WiUi the exception of Holloway’s 
wonderful performances, them is but 
a slight sprinkling of histerksl plates. 
Cheesinan’s engraving of the Lady’s 


Lafet Stake, from Hogarth, will at- 
tract the admirers of that unrivalled 
sathist ; although the subject is one 
that afforded but little 8coi>e for the 
display of hih forcible satire, and pe- 
culiar humour. A few of the lesser 
things, We ave bf Of>u^n, might 
very well be spared, and among tlie 
rest, Storer's Views of Edinburgh, 
which have no merit as engravings, 
and but little as local portraits. The 
frames appear to have been num- 
bered beiore they wore put up —as 
there is great confusion in this re- 
spect— a carelessness which is very 
provoking to a visitor, who has fre- 
quently great difficulty in discover- 
ing any particular piHint. 
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AntiqnJtiei in /'Vance.— The Aca- 
demy ' Des Inscriptions et des Belles 
Lettres * at Paiis, has instituted three 
prizes of live hundred franks each, 
which are to be adjudged annually 
to the authors of the three best dls- 
ji^ertations on national antiquitii^s. 
They hope thus to excite greater at- 
tention to this branch of archieology 
relating to their own country, and to 
encourage those who engage in stu- 
dies calculated to throw so much 
light upon its history, both political 
and moral. 

Earthquake in the Morea , — The ra- 
vages committed in the island of 
Zantc, and throughout the south of 
Greece, by this dreadful visitation, 
have been nearly unprecedented for 
duration and extent. The flourish*^ 
ing Tiirkibh town of Lalla, a place 
of considerable importance, though 
of no very great date, is said to have 
been entirely destroyed by the earth- 
quake. In this town, which was si- 
tuated upon the Alpheios, and al- 
ready contained about 3,000 houses, 
500 persons perished among the ruina 
by which they were overwhelmed- 
Several other towns and villages 
have likewise suffered more or less, 
and some been entirely destroyed. 
At Pyrgos, where the population is 
entirely Greek, the destruction was 
very great, no fewer than 300 houses 
having been thrown down, aiid the 
rest much shattered and injured. 
The shocks qf the earthquake were 
felt at intervals of a few hours, for 
several days together, and with con- 


siderable violence. Both Lalla and 
Pyrgos are stated on tJie western 
coast and in elevated situations ; the 
latter is so liear the sea as to have a 
ort l>elonging to it, at about an 
our and a half s distance from the 
town. 

Chry;ttall 9 ^Ceramic Manufacture, or 
Glass Incmsiadons, -^ThxB may l)e 
deeiqed a very important discovery^ 
for the arts of design and embellish- 
ment* The effect is novel and singu- 
larly elegant ; for the ornament, whe- 
ther painted in metallic colours, or left 
plain, instead of being placed exter- 
nally, either cn rrcu e, or in relief, or 
being painted upon the surface of the 
glass. It is actually incrusted with that 
substance, and is thus more effec- 
tually secured from injury. Hithe#*i» 
to, the modes employed tor foimtng 
pattenis and devices on glass, are ail 
more or less defective ; the effect is 
either meagre or confused ; not un- 
frequently both ; vases, cups, &c. of 
this material have betm more ad- 
mirable for tlielF^ pellucidlty and 
brilliancy> than for plirity of rorm or 
elegance of design; 'but this inven- 
tion will create a new sera in the ma- 
nufacture of this useful article. Clas- 
sical figures and devices will now be 
employed, and elegance of form as 
much sl^hdied as in vases modelled 
after the antique. The effect is con- 
siderably heightened by thh jar or 
vase being hlfed with some brilliant 
liquid, similar to those displayed by 
chemists, for the figures and orna- 
ments being opake, they have then 
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very much the appearance of bein^ 
rffide^ OH a colout^ cround^ jret with 
a certain uhdefineabie peculiarity. of 
look that auificiently diatinguiahes 
them so as to form another species of 
oniament. . * . 

^it<fi?crjM-The Ititserury Society of 
this city have announced their inten- 
tion of bestoVing a ^Id medal for 
the best paper^ in tne Dutch lan- 
guage, on their distinguished epun- 
iryman Rubens* Another of equal 
value to the author of the best dis- 
sertation on the following subject, 
viz* Whether the vernaciDar tongue 
ought to serve as the basis fbs the 
study of foreign lai^agea apd the 
sciences ;^^l 80 , how far it may be 
usefully einployed for this purpose ?'* 
A silver medal is offered for the best 
poem (of not fewer than. 150 or more 
than 400 lines) tlie subject of which 
is to be " The Union of the seven- 
teen provinces and of the I^eUier- 
lands «in 1^14 into one Kinjj|dom/* 
TheSse papers are to be lent in, be- 
fore the Ist of July* 

Rttma. — X Karainsin has nearly 
finished the ninth volume of his His- 
tory of Russia, which wil) contain 
many important details relative to 
the reign of Ivan Vassilievitch,„8ur- 
immed the Terrible. The events of 
this interesting period are said to be 
narrated with the finest eloquence of 
History, and the style to be reidark- 
able for its precision, elegance, pu- 
rity, and force. 

A new romantic Poem, in ten 
Cantos, entitled Roustan and Lud- 
mila, has appeared at St. Peters- 
Sbrg, and is highly spoken of by 
those best able to appreciate it* 
The story, . which is national, is 
founded u|li^ the most popular nar- 
ratives firm 'the time of Vladimir ; 
its beautiek me said to be of the first 
order; the style frequently energetic, 
always pure and #rrect ; altogether, 
it is a production of extraordinary' 
meiiti^ and au^rs well for the future 
reputation of Its youthful author, 
Beudikin, who is not more than 
twenty-two years old. 

Ifnpwed jfrw^iag^aw.-rM.Hell- 
farth, a piinler at ISriurth^in Ger-* 
many, has contrived a prSw capa- 
ble of eight sheets at a time, 

and of throning off seven thousand 
copies of each sheet in the space of 
twelve hours ;• which amoupt alto- 
gether, to no fewer Jhan fifiy-six 


thousand sheets printed on both 
sides. The machinmy is put into 
motion by a single horse, and three 
m^n are able- to supply the paper 
and remove it. Rach sheet perfects 
itself. 

Fitm in the Jaman Islands , — The 
first number of an lnteiis>B^K P^ibli- 
cation of Views in tha^ islands, has 
just appeared. The publication will 
to ^mplete in four numbers, each to 
contain four^ hlghfy coloured fac-si- 
mile engravl^s, executed by Messrs* 
Havell, ftstUn drawings, by CarU 
wright. Independently of their wo^th, 
as exhibiting the scenery of these 
celebra4eov|uaees, these plat!bs are 
valuable, k^^ahowing the costumes, 
manners, and Usages of the inha- 
bitants aa far as it was possible to 
do. Coloured engravings ought not 
to be decried so violently as they 
generally are, as an j^togitiroate and 
spurious branch of art; since, al- 
though but an imperfect substitute 
for painting, they may be a very 
adequate one for tinted drawings, 
especially when so carefully exe- 
cuted as to present nearly fac-sl- 
miles of them. 

re«eram.-— The name of this sculp- 
tor will be more generally known 
throughout Europe than it is at 
present. He is a native of Carrara : 
was first a pupil of Canova, and sub- 
sequently of the no less celebrated 
Thorvaldsen. The exquisite figure 
of Psyche, which he has produced, 
would alone sufiice to stamp his rer 
putation, displaying, as it does, 
powers that promise a rich maturity 
of genius. This statue has been 
greatly admired at Rome, and in the 
opinion of some connoisseurs it pos- 
sesses greater purity, simplicity, and 
beauty, than are to be found in any 
of the works of the two eminent 
men, his instructors in the art. 

Architecture , — Two interesting Ar- 
chitectural Works are now publish- 
ing in Gerniiany. One of these, which 
is by the Architect G&rtner, appears 
at Munich, and contains views, ad- 
measurements, and details of the 
best presented Grecian monuments 
extaut in Sie%* The engravings are 
accompanied with • concise ktter- 
press descriptions, and explimatioos*. 
The other publi^tion is a series, 
in outline, o€ Bchinkers ArcHltec- 
Uiral Designs, either of sudh buUd- 
ings as to has already executed. 
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or of such as are intended to be 
erected: among these, are designs 
for the completion of the Town 
Hall, or Rathkaujti at Berlin. 

Venetian Architecture . — Le pfu 
conspicue fabriche di Venecia misu^ 
rate, '&c.” This truly magnificent 
and splendid,^ork, consisting of two 
volumes in lar^folio, embellished with 
950 plates, cannot fail of Interesting 
every lover of art, aijd every travel* 
ler, who has visited that romandc 
city. As a pledge for the, accuracy 
of the measures and delineations, it 
may be sufficient to that the 

drawings and engravin^^ #ejre made 
by the members of the Academy of 
the Fine Arts at Venice, of which 
the celebrated Cicognar^ .is Presi- 
dent ; and that the work cloyed all 
the advantage of his direc^n and 
sunerintendance. An excellent chro- 
nological table pf the different build- 
ings will be found of admirable uti- 
lity to those who study architec- 
ture historically : it is divided into 
ffiras ; the first comprises all the 
buildings anterior to the fourteenth 
century ; the second, those of the 
fifteenth ; the third, the edifices 
erected at the commencement of the 
sixteenth; the' fourth, those of San- 
micheli, Sansovino, Palladio, Sca- 
mozzi, &c. ; lastly, the fifth exhibits 
all the buildings of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The archi- 
tecture of Florence, Genoa, and Mi- 
lan, is now illustrating ofl a similar 
plan. 

Scientific Travels in Brazil. — Drs. 
Spix and Martin, Members of the 
Academy of Sciences, at Munich, re- 
turned last autumn from their travels 
in Brazil, undertaken for the pur- 
pose of exploring the natural curi- 
osities of that rc^on. They brought 
home with them a very extensive 
collection of rare ^ecimens in natu- 
ral history, the fruit pf their re- 
searches ; and the publication of 
their travels is looked ffirward to, 
with considerable Expectation, by na- 
turalists, and men of science. 

‘ Lord Byron* s CorjenV.-^A German 
Translation of thip powexful and in- 
teresting poem, appeared last year at 
Altona: it is by Mad* E. F. von 
Hohenhausen ; but, though the pro* 
duction of a female pen, ft possesses 
airthe vivid energy of the original. 
While tbe character of the heroine 
has received some toudhes of delicate 
and graceful seiftiibilily that add to 


its former interest This version is, 
in fact, distinguished by a^ spirit, 
rarely to be found in the best transla- 
tions — which is no slight merit, and 
Such an excellent copy of an admi- , 
rable original, cannot fail to add to 
the reputation*of Its aiitlfbr, who is 
esteemed one of the most charming 
female writers that Germany pos- 
sesses. « 

Egyptian and Nubian Antiquities. 
— About three years ago M. Grap, of 
Cologne, began to explore the most 
remote ffistricts of Egypt — that land 
of prodigy and antiquity — in search 
of hitherto undiscovered monuments, 
for which purpose he commenced 
his researches where those of other 
travellers have generally terminated. 
His attention was directed to anti- 
quities extant in Nubia, and between 
the first and second cataract of the 
Nile. On his return to Rome last 
year, he immediately began to pre- 
pare for publication an accotint of 
his researches, which cannot fail to 
excite much interest, since, from his 
professional knowledge as an archi- 
tect, and his talent for drawing land- 
scapes and figures, his delineations 
of the objects he beheld may be de- 
pended upon for the utmost accu- 
racy and fidelity. His drawings, 
which will exhibit specimens of what- 
ever* he discovered most remarkable 
in architectiure, painting, and sculp- 
ture, are now engraving by a num- 
ber of the best artists at Rome. It 
is expected that M. Gau’s work will 
throw considerable light on the*state 
of art and civilization in those couqi* 
tries. Many of these antiquities have 
never been before examined at aJlj 
and many but imperfectly ; the most 
ancient of these are those at Girsh,. 
Essebua, and Abiissemb^lThey con- 
sist of extensive excavatfbiis, contain- 
ing colossal and |)^f colossal figures 
hewn out of the deeofated also 
with a vast number of hieroglyphics, 
and historical representations, both in 
relief and en creux, the greater part 
of which are painted : one of the 
most conspicuous subjects Is a tem- 
ple, was discovered and clear- 

ed by M. Gau himself. The 
first vomme will Comprise all the 
Nubian antiquities ; the second will 
consist of a selection from those of 
Egypt^ to which* will succeed a third, 
or supplementary volump, contain- 
ing tnc ancient monuments of JerU- 
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KEPOKT OP MUSIC. 

No. XVr 

On Satmtiay, the i4tli of April, The chonis h4s this season been par- 
the C^ra of It Tancredi, ifelrodttced ticularly an object of attention, and 
to the stagehand to an English audi-» consists of thirty-six carefully select- 
ence Signora Marinoni, who sustain- ed toices.* ' 

ed the character of the HeVo. The - Mr. KieseVetter, a Tiolinist of the 
part is written for a low soprano, fiirst rank, played at the Philharmo- 
and was first performed at Venice by tde Concert of March 90, and since at 
Madame Adelaide Malnotd. Bel- the Oratoiijdrii> . and is considered as a 
loOchi was tlie original hero, II Tan^ very gree^ performer. His supe- 
credi having been brought out for riority is,/ll^eTer, attributable ra- 
hcr benefit last season. Bellocchi, ther to perish, neatness and 

though her voice was* a little on the brilliancy ,*tha^i to extraordinary force, 
decline, %as a singer of fine science His intona^n’ is admirable, particu- 
hnd admirable execution, in the man- larly in theViery highest notes, whicli 
iier of the best schools: she had he takes vrith a delicacy and preci- 
gresit command and mastery in her sion peculiarly his own. There were 
art, both as an actress and a muri- passages in the slow movement of his 
^ian. Bignora Marinoni had there* Concerto, which excited enthusiastic 
fore^ rt^t only to contend wftli the approbation ; but while he is esteem-, 
disodvauta^ of a first Vippeiitance, ed by some to be the finest player 
bi^' to combat the recollections of her yet heard in England, very good 
successful and accomplished pred^ Judges do not class him on the whole 
eess(^. Her voice and style are not above our admirable Mori. A boy 
greatly above mediocrity. The part is just arrived from Paris, who is 
requires cotnpass:, power, energy, said to be' a very extraordinary 
elocution, and elegant facility. There player on the violin. At the same 
is scared to be found a recitative Concert, M. Tulou, a professor from 
and air, demanding all these attri- Pari^ performed on the flute, but 
butea hi higher perf^tion than O Pa^ with subordinate effect; his playing 
frm, and the fascinatiim air which is extremely neat and pleasing, but 
f(dlows, Tu oke accemi. ’ISignora his execution is very far short of that 
Marinoni, in the cleartk of contraltos, of Drouett* and in his tone, he is con- 
may be a useful, but she is not a sidered to .be inferior to Nicholson, 
grea^ singer. Of the merits of the The conductors of the Oratorios 
Opera we have before spoken at large have enjoyed a successful season, but 
(vol. ii. p. 94). The new tenor, Sig- not more than commensurate if^ith 
nor Curioiii is arrived in this country, their uncommon exertions. The pre- 
and appears for the first time in Gar- dominating charm, besides the diver- 
cia’s character, the Count in U Bar- sity of first-rate performers, has behn 
hiem di jSiviglia, or in an Opera of in the application of harp accom- 
Moaart. ifd has a good figure, a very paniments upon the extended orches- 
pleasing, fiifir, Eugltsh physiognomy; tral scale wnich we noticed in our 
possesses gracefid action, a voice last, to a variety of pieces. Mr. 
powerfiilaudofexcellentquafity^and Bochsa's r^gumn is a magnificent 
a fiiantier purely Italian. The mana- eomposirion, and he has also produced 
l^r la reported to be in treaty with anew grand National Cantata, en- 
Other l^foni^rs of acknowkdged titled Pec^e, accompanied by three 
talent, and eveSiy thing hidrcates that orchestras of harps* The bills at 
thec^uctof the house will be as both theatres were principally made 
spirited and snceessful as >^£;ht be up of selections from Mossart's and 
anticipated from the cntermze and Rossini's popular Operas, nor was 
ability now cmi^loyed tn the direction, the grand battle Sinfbnia entirely for- 
fiignora C6rri, whom we cannot but gotteni Sacred music undoubtedly 
esteem to be a singer of ^e*quisite made only a secondary figure. But 
is ubt yet engaged, nna Miss the public will have it so," and 
Naldi is about to. fieturn, we undcr^i. conductors mnsj; yield. Sir George 
stand^ immediately to the Continent. Smart endeavoured, in a former year. 
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to sustain the formulary charaoteris- ing or imitatiiw hts manner^ nor^ in- 
tic of the Lent performances^ and has he lett behind him any suc<« 

Handel's glorious composition, Israel cessor sufficiently strong, by many, 
in Egpptj was attentively and strong- ixumy degrees, to buckle on his ar* 
lygot up. But it fbMed altogether niour. private IHb, Bartle- 
to attra:ct, and after tbe second or man waiKeftned and lively 

third night it was laid aside. This la conversation, and enfhusiastically 
season terminates thosubusting en- fond of his art; he !lived amongst 
gagement both of Sir George Smart the best^society, was. one of the ftrst 
and Mr# Bishop with the two thea^ ornaments of his profession, apd he 
tres, and it seems both were desired d^es universally esteem^ and la- 
of concluding their relgp with eclat. ' mented.*^ 

Vocal science has hne of its At this season of the year, com- 
greatest ornaments in • Mr. Bartle- posers, like trees, put forth their 
man, who died on Sunday the 15th leaves, and little less numerously, 
of April, after an illnesa of several The selections from operas, ^c. are 
years, which had sD^jeot^d him to abundant* We need only eriume- 
various painful opefa^tts^ and had rate them. Paer's overture to Leo- 
been attended with gleams of hope, nora, is arranged as a duet for the 
brief and fallacious. He was a xnem- piano-forte, with accompaniments for 
her of the Chapel Royal and other the flute- and vioHncello, by JUm- 
choirs, a scientific and erudite inu- bault. The airs from II Barbiere di 
fiic^aii, and as a bass singer, has Jiy Watts. The second book 

raised the art of expression to a of selections from II Turoo m Italia^ 
higher pitch than any of his prede- by Latour,— selections from IhS^m^ 
cessors. He revived the music of credi for the harp, by Bochsa>. all 
Purcell, and supported the school of with flute accompaniments.^ Mr. 
Handel, indeed the ancient schools Hophino Lacy has arranged the 
generally, with a degree of energy, overtures to 11 Barbiere di Sivlglig, 
purity, and effect, for which the mu- as a quintott for two violins, flute, 
sical world may now long look in viola, and violincello. Novello has 
vain. With this imaginative and given us the first number pf selec- 
energetfc singer, the traditionary tions from Himmel's Opera of Pan- 
manner of such things, as Purcell's chon, arranged as duets for the piano- 
Let the dreadful engines, The frost forte, and Mr. Burro wes has a^n 
scene in King Arthur, • and Savl . arranged the Hallelitjah chorus as a 
and the Witch of' Endor, wdll, we duet for the harp and piano-forte, 
apprehend, be entirely lost. His with aecompanmients for the fiiite 
voice had power and richness, yet and violincello, being the first num- 
these ■ were joined with a lightness her of a series that promises gr^t 
that is seldom met with in sing- excellence. 

ing. He was, perhaps, the iirst - The second Book of French Ro» 
Englishman who endeavoured to re- maiwes, arranged as easy lessons for 
lieve the mechanical effects before the harp, by Dizi ; La lumvefle Tyro^ 
his time considered inalienable from lienne, with variations |bf. the harp, 
basses, and to inform this part with by Horn ; subject ^{g^elrj swpet, 

spirit, fancy, finish, and a certain por- and well preserved throughout eight 
fion of elegance ; and be was, perhaps, variations which are lij^ht and bril- 
as successful in the addition of these liant, though far mfficult. 
attribu1;e8 to the native majesty and The Tyrolean Wdltxy with varia- 
volume of tone that are the founds- tions, ; and a Freiicl|^Air> also with 
tions of base singing, as apy man ever Variations, by Dussel^ are lessons for 
was or ever will l>ei His style was the harp. They afford practice in 
strictly English, both m. the forma- the ustial atpeggio passages, See. 
tion of his tone, and in his elocution, Vithoqi rising to much difficulty, 
which was highly animated, and full and ac^evy agreeable, 
of effective transiticms. The test of A Polonoise for the Pit^oforie, by 
his peculiar excellence appears to he, Kaikbrenner, is an original, and 
that no one has succeeded in follow- somewhat singular composition. The 

* A more expanded account of this singer^s powers and accomplishments will be fbuhd 
at page 6il of our second volume* 
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jrhjthm gires h great lightneffii, and 
it contains some very mek>dicHi8|pas- 
astgcB, the effect of which ia height* 
eiied by rapidity of eanieKtioti 
which tho^eee raqni^ H 

TrwSone^ avec t^con^o^emeni 
Viohn^ H FtWoTicc/ic^ by Leopold 
Kozeluch, are in a light, easy style, 
and contain much imagindtioa and 
elegance. 

iVo. 7^ of the Operatic Airg^ The 
theme is from Sebastian and Leo* 
nora (better known as the Portu* 
guese Air, Flow on thou shining mver, 
selected by Mr. Moore, for the Na- 
tional Melodies^ and is arranged 
with variations, t>y Kiallmark. The 
introducUon is effective, but the va- 
riatious are very common-place, and 
in the old, tiresome forms. Their 
chief merit lies in preserving the sub- 
ject. This number is the easiest and 
the worst of the set 

No* of the Quadrille MandoSy is 
by ftawlings* The composer has not 
been very fortunate in the choice of 
Ins subject. The introduction is good, 
and the Rondo playful, and somewhat 
graceful, notwithstanding an evident 
deficiency in air, which is chiefly 
owing to the poverty of the theme. 

From tlie vocal Ust, we select (for 
our limits allow us only to select) the 
recitative and beautiful, singular, 
and florid canon, M* affrtfto di Traaa- 
darvi i coiUrascgniy from La Gaz%a 


Ladfis* This is^ a composktdn of fine 
science, and great ^ genius ; It in- 
dudes att the novekydfi the aclapta- 
tioct^iif oruaikiental pas&ag:e8 to the 
purposes ' of ^ espresdoti^ which wo 
venture to ‘prophecy, will hereafter 
become the grand characteristic of 
Rossini's inventive faculty. It is for 
two basses and a sopraho, and re* 
quires considerable execution, and 
^ary peculiar powers of expression ; 
but is well worth the study it will 
cost to at|aiii» 

Mr. and Mrs. John Byng Gattle 
g^ve us two compositions, the first, 
Hope thim Nurse of Young Desire, 
(oiiginaily by Weldon, in 1699) ar- 
ranged for three voices, two trebles, 
and a bass. Good trios for these 
voices are rather scarce, and this will 
form an elegant addition to the sc an- 
ty stock. Mrs. Gattie's work is a 
very light, pleasing, and fandful 
canzonet, upon the errand of Puck, 
in Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
is highly creditable both to her ima- 
gination and her judgment. ' 

There are two ballads from Mr. 
Wesley Doyle, (the words by Mrs. 
Opie) both elegant, expressive, and 
in good modern taste. O that I could 
rcfcall the Day, is, however, to be 
greatly preferred to I know you 
False, Indeed, wc think it is ex- 
celled by tew in true feeling and 
effect- » 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


ABSTRACT OF FORBIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


During this " piping time eff peace/ 
but little variety be expected in 
our fpreiga reflations, and in fact very 
little has occurred of interest since 
our last The "Neapolitan insurrec- 
tion is at an end. NWer, since insur- 
rection ffrsf b^an to affright tlie 
dreams of legitimacy, did cmy hostile 
threat bpon the part of a eva- 
porate into such tbm air ^as that 
of loud and timorous inbabitaiits 
of Naples. Monaoe, and proclamation, 
ana aasconade, chased each other in 
quick succession ^but the moment ^ 
cnoihy appeared, they all proved 


themselves full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing." The Austrians 
traversed the territory in a sort of 
military triumph, and entered Naples 
without having discharged a single 
musket. Whether this is to be im- 
puted to cowardice, or treachery, or 
a mixture of both/' we are yet to 
learn. General Pepe^ the leader of 
the insurrection, has issued a procla- 
mation severely upbraiding his coun- 
trymen for their conduct, disclaiming 
alike their soil and their association, 
and indignantly declaring himself a 
voluntary but virtuous exile. 
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Anetlier, and as it appears a formi- 
dabley rising haS| however^ taken 
place in the Greek provinces under 
the dominion of the Porte. This ori- 
ginated at first in Little Wallachia, 
under the guidance of a per»>n named 
Thec^ore^ who had been an ofiicer 
in the Russian service ; and was after- 
wards much more wid^y and serimis- 
ly extended by the efforts of a young 
prince called Ypsilauti, the son of a 
former Hospodar of Moldavia^ and a 
Mm or General in the same service 
witJi Theodore. On the 7th^f Mmch 
this prince issued proclamations to, 
the inhabitants both of Moldavia and 
Wallachia^ declaring himself called 
upon by many thousands of the Greeks 
to effect their liberation; from the 
thraldom of the Turks, and invoking 
the assistance of these provinces in 
the great work of emancipation. The 
style of these proclamations is elo- 
quent, and even poetic ; and they are 
said to have produced a corresponding 
effect upon the people to whom they 
are addressed. Documents have been 
issued by the courts of Vienna and 
St. Petersburgh, disclaimihg all par- 
ticipation in these events, declaring 
their intention of preserving a strict 
neutrality, and avowing their policy 
to be alien to every intrigue which 
may threaten the tranquillity of any 
country whatever. In confirmation 
of this. Prince Ypsilanti has been 
deprived of all rank and emolument 
in the Russian service ; and severely 
reprehended by the Emperor for an 
enterprise, which, however, he chiefly 
attributes to his youth, and the rash- 
ness which is supposed to be its na- 
tural characteristic. In the mean- 
time Ypsilanti proceeds every day in 
the organization of his troops, and 
the recruiting pf his adherents, in 
both of which he is represented as 
very successful. The struggle pro- 
mises to be serious and interesting, 
and the impotency evinced by the 
Porte in the contest with All Pacha 
fenders it extremely critical. 

A dreadful account has arrived of 
a massacre of the strangers at Ma- 
nilla by the Indians, excited, as the 
report goeis, by Idpanish interfesenccu 
It took place on the atb of October,, 
and was perpetrated under tbeeyes 
of the Gaptain General and all the 
constituted civil and military author 
rities^ without the slightest Opposition 
wlia'tever 1 There Sepms to have been 


no favour cnt affection shewn ; imd 
English, French, and Chinese fell 
indiscriminately before the savage and 
murderous bandittL The plunder^ of 
the French alone, amounted to 212,008 
dollars, ahd that of the jChinese is 
estimatedf at a much larger sum. A 
considerable number of *French and 
English, including ten of our seamen 
and eighfy-five Chinese, are known to 
have fmlen. It is to be hoped that 
the respective governments, whose 
subsjeots have been thus inhumanly 
plundered and sacrificed, will insist 
on the punishment of so horrible a 
breacli of reli^on, humanity, and 
social order. There appears never 
to have been an outrage at once more 
sanguinary and more unprovoked. 

The naval power of Tunis has ex- 
perienced a signal, and, as it would 
almost seem, a providential visitation. 
It appears that the Bey had long me- 
ditate an extensive piratical %xpedi- 
tion, and for that purpose had con- 
centrated the flower both of his navy 
and army in a particular port. They 
were well prepared for the purposes 
for which they were destined— the 
brass cannon alone amounted to 300 
pieces, and the military force to 3000 
effective men, distributed among 
nineteen ships of war. The 6th of 
the month was the day appointed for 
theii^ departure, and on the morning 
of the Ath the exulting barb^an saw 
them, in grand review, exhibit the skill 
and prowess which he hoped would 
soon freight them with the spoils of 
Christendom. On the night of the 
dth, however, a tremendous hurri- 
cane incidental to those climates arose, 
and the day, which was to dawn upon 
their departure, showed the disap- 
pointed Pirate the entire and utter 
annihilation of his impious armament. 
Never was there desolation more sud- 
den and more universal — ^not a sail — 
not an individual, escatjped the fury of 
the raging element ; and the dungeons 
of Tunis are, we hope, to remain 
long imtenanted by Christian cap- 
tives. 

A new heir has succeeded to the 
throne of China, and the will of the 
late Empisror exhibits a characteristic 
specimen of the arrogant simplicity of 
those lords of the celestial empire.'^ 
After enumerating all he has done for 
his subjects, and detailing the prin- 
ciples .of gencfral policy by which his 
reigti was guided, he mentions that 
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he fears he is about io die in the huiit- 
irtg lofted iitm which the will k dated. 

But, says he, " my ancestors vi- 
sited this lodge annually, and there- 
fbre why should I be indignant at 
dying here^* • 

The debates of Parliament during 
the last modth embraced some ques- 
tions of much national importance. 
The Roman Catholic Rduef BiU, 
which, for the first time had passefi 
the Commons, was thrown out in the 
House of Lttfds, upon the second 
reading, ‘by a m^rity of thirty-nine. 

Mr. Western's Malt Tax Repeal 
Bill has also been lost on the second 
reading in the House of Commons ; 
and the debate, on Mr. Lambton's 
Refomi motion, was disposed of by a 
premature division. 

Mr. Huitie submitted to the House 

Commons a statement of the ex- 
penses incurred by England during 
the yoar ISIS, for the detention of 
Napoleon Buonaparte iu the island of 
St. Helena. The estimate amounted 
to 430, G7 41 which, as it was not dis- 
puted by Ministers, we may presume 
to be accurate. 

Sir James Macintosh, who seems 
to hove succeeded the lamcntfed Sir 
Samuel Romilly in an attempt to 
ameliorate the penal code, has intro- 
duced three bills for rendering the 
ofiences of ibrgeigr, stealing on chnals 
and navigable rivers, and house rob- 
beries, liable to a lighter punishment 
than at present existing. The de- 
bates, however, upon those, and in- 
deed almost every other important 
^iliject, have been deferred tlirough 
courtesy to Lord Castlereagh, who 
has been obliged to vacate his seat in 
the House, In consequence of the 
death of hfs father, the Marquis of 
Londonderry, who expired, a few days 
1 ^^ at tbejidvanced age of eighty- 
tnnra* As Marquis was not an 
Bngfiib Peer, the Noble Lord, now 
Marqms, is of course again efigible 
to a seat in the House Commons, 
aod^means have been taken for his 
immediate re-election. The repre«' 
sentaReb;^^werer, of the county of 
Down.* vheant by this demise, It 
likely to b^ lediousiy and wai^ly 
contested. The Marquis of Downr 
sMre's int^est is very considerable; 
and from his family the principal op- 
lotion Is expected to spring. The 
Iferquis of Londonderry, in c<ms8>» 
q^uence of the delay inevitj^e on such 


•a contest, does not dispute the repre- 
sentation in Ills ownperaofi,but comes 
in for a ministerial borough. The 
preceding are the piincipal traics of 
parliamentary interest, and the Houses 
have adjourned during the Easter 
recess. 

We have seldom had to record a 
case of inorejooelan^oly, and indeed 
romantic domestic afniction, than one 
which has lately occurred in the Isle 
of Man. A Miss Fell, a beautiful 
young lady> resident on that Island, 
M^alked out to amuse herself on the 
cliffs, near Douglass Head, from one 
of which she fell, and was ' preci- 
pitated upon a shelving rock^ at a 
considerable distance below. She 
was much bruised by the fall, the 
sea almost surrounded her, and the 
part on which it was bounded by the 
land was so precipitous, that escape 
Was impossible. Here she remained 
from the 10th till the 23d, unnoticed 
by the few boats which passed so far 
beneath Ixer, that she cotild not have 
appeared larger than a bird, and her 
voice quite gone by her repeated at- 
tempts to render herself audible. A 
small well of spring water, which she 
fortunately found upon tlie cliffy af- 
forded her only nourishment. On 
the 23d, however, the waving of her 
handkerchief attracted the notice of 
a boatman, who rowed towards her, 
and found her almost insensible, on 
her kneesx her hands clasped in the 
atlitudV' of prayer, and her voice 
scarcely strong enough to disclose 
her residence. She was carried home, 
where she found her wretched mo- 
ther worn dut by her brother's ill- 
ness, and her own absence, and was 
only just in time to receive her dying 
breath. The wretched young la^, 
agonized and exhausted^ terminated 
her existence in a fit of insanity. 

The preparations for the corona- 
tion are again resumed, and going 
rapidly forward. A day, however, 
has not yet, wc believe, been fixed 
for that magulficent ceremonial. The 
King's coronation robes are most 
splendid, and hii? mantle is said to 
have cost 20,0001. Somei' decay 
having beep suspected in the roof of 
Westminster Hall, a general survey 
of It 1^ was ordered, and the cherry^ 
tree rrafters, being found unsound, 
were taken down, and replaced. It 
is curious enough that the oak^ which, 
according to popular tr^tion,. was 
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imported into this country from Ire- 
land, by William Rtifus, was per- 
fectly \jndecayed. It is said to be 
the property of .this timber to kill 
the worms which eat into other kinds 
of wood. Six weeks must occur be- 
tween the issuing of the coronation 
proclamation, and the celebration of 
the ceremony. A rumour is again in 
circulation, that his Sfajesty intends 
in the course of the summer, to yiA 
not only Ireland, biit Hanover. It 
is, however, as yet, merMy rumour. 

Mr. Kean is so popiuhr in the 
United States of America, that the 
ho± tickets of the Boston theatre 
have been put up to i^u,c^on, jmd 
sold 6n an average at 8it>r dollars 
each, a thing unprecedented, we be- 
lieve, in theatrical annals. ^ 

A duel took place, within the last 
week, between Lord Petersham and 
Mr. Webster Wedderburne, in 
sequence of a misunderstanding o^a 
very delicate nature. After an ex- 
change of two shots the parties 
separated, no mischief hiding takep 
place. \‘ 

In consequence of the i!^ortunatc 
issue of the meeting between the late 


Mr. Septt and Mr« .Christie, the lattiT 
gentiemah, and his friend, Mr. Trail, 
underwent t|felr trial at. thCiOld 
Bailey, and W^re acquitted. 

Colonel Berkeley has had a verdict 
of 1,000/. given agafhs't him at the 
last assizes of C^oupest^,' for crimi- 
ng conversation with the wife of a 
Mr. Waterhouse. The defendant read 
the letters of the lady in evidence, to 
prove that he was not guilty of a de- 
liberate seduction, but that the pas- 
sion originated on her part. 

An abrupt, and let us hope, salu- 
tary incursion was made during the 
month, by a Bow-street patrolc^ 
upon one of those Pandora boi^es at 
the West End of tlie Town, called 
gaming holises. No less than fifty 
fashionables were had vp to the ofllcc 
at two in the moniing, and the as- 
semblage^ alFordefi a truly ludicrous 
exhibition. Squires, lawyers, M. P’s, 
pigeonfli^and rooks, Greeks ajid Ro- 
mans, Vera all held to ban, very 
much to the annoyance of some who 
had been left little loscahle, except 
their characters. One gentleman tried 
to escape by jumping out of the win- 
dow, and broke his leg. 
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On M^’cilnesday the Slstof March Mr. 
Western moved tlie House of C/Ommons 
for the repeal of the last duty of one shil- 
ling and twopence bushel upph malt. 
He insisted strongly on tlie ben^ta to be 
derived from assenting to his motion. He 
showed tliat the sum raised -lo the state 
tVom barley, in the several fbnns of rhalt, 
beer, and spiritjs, amounted to up less 
than ten millions per annum. Tn 
the duty'^on malt was no more thiHiW 
shillings andsixp^cc per quarter t 
that period additions had been made, 
which every c^re of Und' that produo# 
four quarters of barley was now subject^'' 
to a taxation amounting to an aggregate 
of fifty-two pounds.' Butinj^^ Mr. PUt’s 
administration the impost of ten shillings 
and sixpence had never been increased. 
All addition of threepence pV bushel had, 
indeed, been consented tp as a 
measure; but so cohyiue^ was p^liainent 
of the evil tends® V bf fids t&i thi^^ Jn 
171^ it was ^ 

average consumption of the Is^ five years, 
as compared Vfth that of 1701, hfifi^de- 
crea^ fi-ve millions of bush^^ or Vnne- 
thing more than one sixth part of the 
whol& In Scotland the, duxunut^on was. 
even greater. ' 

Voh. III. 


The Chancellor of^he Exchequer op* 
posed tliese statement!,. by asserfing that 
the inferences were unfairly ^wn, and 
that of late the consumption had not de- 
clined ; for . since Ifiiy, when Mr. Pud's 
act was passed, ft it had increased upwards 
of a million of l^ushels, , The House, 
however, supported Mr* Western’s pro* 
position, and the motion , was carried, hy 
149 against 125. 

But on the second reading of the bill, 
Lord Castlereagh opposed it upon the ge- 
neral principles, that the repeal of the' 
tax could aflfofd no relief to agriculture, 
and ^hat such a diminution, m revenue 
would compel the govei^ment to depend 
Ufonpfwemimi loans raised upon a rdihed 
e^chefuer- Bis lordship thought the agri^* 
cqftur4 ^tr^es^ hud been too h^hly 
coloured in some piftts,^ while in othen no- 
descyiptipp cq^d.exc^ the reality... It 
wits not; hoover, ^ t&xution, but tlm 
Toduction cdtYie pri<^ 'of ..his commodity^, 
that had mvdlved tfte farpier. , . Jf 
proved^ Lord Castl^^iaagh said, tluit ^ 
the iohoU amount Of Vids$ii<m cotdd. Si 
isifhdevnm flam his estpenceiy he vfouA 

harddet he eased hyiu The House 
and the bfil was thrown out by a 
of 242 to 144. 

2U 
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^ In the mean time, Uic comniittoe, intrust- 
ed to enquire into the agricultural petitions, 
are very earnestly prosecuting their inves- 
tigations. hjr. EUman, junior, and Mr. 
Webb Hall hive been examined at great 
lengtli, the la^tpr gentleman, during two 
entire mommgs.' Mr.jJgaring and 3Jr. 
Ricardo ap^ar jto be extremely vig^t 
in guarding the commercial interests. Smcc 
this committee sat, the repeal of the tax 
on horses used ih husbandry thas been 
brought before the House of Ooiimions, 
but U)c motion was superseded, under an 
admission from tlie Chancellor of the Ex- 
diequer, that if relief this impost be 
amongst the measures recommended by 
the committee in ihdt report, it should be 
tidten although he %new not how to 
replace the 500,0002. which must tlius be 
loet to the revenue. 

Oui^ curiosity is strongly turned towards 
the development of facts, Which so elabo- 
rate akr invesrigarion as the committee is 
engaged in must elidti though we enter- 
tain no^ the most remote hope or beHef,* 
that the landed interest, and espedally the 
ihfmer,^citti beneOted legislation. 
A great advantage will, however, be de- 
dudbie frinn the facts which the evidence 
wiU convey. The report may be expected 
early in May. 

4hi Om and 10th of April the first 
aiumal cattle show, instituted hy the Board 
of Agriculture, took jplace in Aldridge's 
yard, Uimcr St. Marnn's-lane. A large 
number of noblemen, distinguished patrons 
of ajgriculture, toge^er with a more nu- 
merous body of metical breeders, and 
fttmers, were pre^C. Ten bulls, nine 
oow^ and hdfisrs, 'several At steers and 
flows, teveii pens of Leicester and Cots- 
wold rams aari twelve of Downs, 
and bine oi^ten of M^htos^ were exhibit! 
cd, together with seV^al bbar and sow 
pigs. As a curiosity, a ram fibm the 
south Of It^y'was also shown; it had very 
long hornii, a narrow back, flat shaggy 
sides, and wooL resembling the coat of a 
polar bew. 

Several implements were also produced, 
and die seedsman to the Board attended 
with samples. ' A carcase of mutton so 
immensely fat that each quheter weighed 
was shown. 

T. Tower, Bsq. sent with his escedlent 
show of p%B, a cardase of his Bsiekiweed 
«ro^ w3i n Keawid)^ ' boar (pAsOnted 
to* Ito byi'4|liSi €pib)'^lb piove ridit their 
Airlc Jeap^lpimr is not mbaried to the 
shhi ^ so# of thii breed, 

whiehc»|iad prddue^ three ArroW^in the 
year, was wwim, trtth we of her pro- 
gepy. Three of 'them "(one the carcase 
above menribned, add two iflivc) w^hed 
from 40 to 45'stonS eadi. The' pretmuids 
for bulls were Adjudged m'W. B. Thomas, 
m* LadyOn^ey, and JOtm Hutduoi^, 


J5sq. For cows and heifers, to John Wc- 
therall, and Richard Griffin, Esqvs. ; for 
steers, po Sir J. Sebright; Messrs. 
John Walker and Willan, for stallion 
horses; to Mr. Hazell, for rams (long 
wooled) ; to Mr. Faulkener, Sir Thomas 
Dike (South Dovms); John Fane, Esq. 
Marinds ; for Owes, H. J. Nichols, Estp 
(long wookd); Mr. Stephen Grantham 
(short wooled) ; and Thpnias Henty, Esq. 
(Merinos) ; for boars, to C. C. Western, 
and C. T. Tower, Esqrs. ; Messrs. Da- 
niel Brown, William Hayward, A. H^ 
Chambers, and Stephen Grantham. For 
sows to C. T. Tower, Esq. ; Messrs. W. 
Hayward, H. Hayward, W. Warrd, and 
A. H. (Chamberlin. About fifty gentle- 
men dined together, die Earl of Maccles- 
field in the chair. Some misunderstand- 
ing having arisen respecting the objects of 
the premiums, a memoriisl was handed in 
and read, but witlidrawn on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Curwen, whose con- 
ciliatory speech composetl all differences. 
The premiums were presented, and the 
evening was passed with Meat harmony. 
Topics very interestiim to ^iriththure were 
discussed ; but Mr. Tower anticipated the 
extinction of tlie Board, auguring that 
the public ftinds hitherto appropriated to 
its support would be withdrawn. 

The wedriter has been variable and wet, 
and, on thk whole, not very propitious for 
out-door operations ; but a great breadtli 
was sotm early in February, which left less 
to be done. 

In the eastern part of the kingdom, a 
larger quantity of Talavera and spring 
wl^t has been sown this than 'waS' 
ever before remembered. The effect upon 
the price tdf barley, is not, however, 
likely to be much fdt, as it is i^ost 
ascertained that the Stocks in hand iirill be 
more than fuffideut fbr this year’s supply, 
and wiB gt^me war towards meeting the 
demand OT next. The turnip crop is fast 
dis^jpearing, except fhb Swedes, which 
ai;§, still found in presmed stores, and 
aii^y repay the care «d expencc. The 
wheats have beeii k^t back by the vari- 
ableness of riie wCaiher ; but upon the 
whole do look ill. A considerable su- 
perioriS!y»jS,' bowever, observkblc in tliosc 
which arc drilled, over those jC^Ow annu- 
ally raptdl/ debasing) sown broadcast. 
Stoidc S very loWi and we have 

heard several of careful and ex- 
c^ent have lately sold cat- 

tle, in iMmiiSwI^dition, for less money 
than they bou&pri for, last May and June.. 
Wool is hnmvutg in \^ue, but the county 
r e pbfts still' itoiitmuo' their* grievous com- 
pMit^, priming didr hopes towards the 
resulf of iba imbouts of the agricultural 
cormmttao; 'All sorts of grain have de- 
clined in v^ue ; nor do wC see the most 
remote chance of ll^eir doing othersrise. 
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QQMMERClAli iqSPORT. 
iLondon^ April %ht.) 

M^hile the >govem-ineQt is still engaged for the Aurd wedc 'Of IJ^rch, ex- 

in ohttiinkig, by means of Committees of ce(^ed 18,000 bags. Thc^ business done 
bojh Houses of Parliament, information on in l^ondon was less e^;tciv^iv^ than it 
various subjects interesting to the com- might luvvc beetle considet^g the general 
merce of the empire, we can but hope that demand, ^f the ^b^ldcrs woi^d have ac- 
they may lead to some permanent Icgisla* cepted of the former prices, which were 
bve measures, calculated to place the com- freely oflTered, but decline^. Yet still the 
merciol relations of tlie eountiv witli otlier sales, up to tlic 27tb of March, exceeded 
nations on a footing which f^all be advan- bags* In the succeeding weeky . (to 

tageous and satisfactory to all parties. The April^3d> the market continued extremely 
contemplated alteration in the duties on brisk ; and such was tlie anxiety to pur- 
timber will, it is hoped, induce Russia to diase, that the sales exceeded IO4IOO 
admit British manufactures, and colonial bags, being more than in any prcce^ng 
produce, on terms much more favourable for two years* The market was, 

than by the tariff now in force, a change however, dieoked by unfavourable ac- 
which would naturally give a considerable counts from Liverpool ; the prices in ge- 
impulse to the exp<^ trade. The im- neral declined a little, and the market w^s 
povtant report laid before parliament re- very heavy at the ^eduction* The sales a^ 
lative to extensive and lucrative Liverpool had been n^ly .1^,000 bag% 
trade carried on for a series of years by and the arrivals nearly 1^(1^; in 
the Americans, between India and the ceding were only 8,(K)6* 

continent of Europe, will, most proba- following week, to April J.0, at 
hhr, ^ead to the long wished-fpr ^pleasure and 7th. at I^iverpool, very little bndness 
of throwing open that tradf^. direct to was done* At London, the only i^ales were 
the British flag, by wliich grept benefits a few good Suratf, ^ 7^ d», |tud 200 Ben- 
wottld accrue to our shipping aiid commer- gals, good quaU^, -feom 54 .4* .to ,6ihQth 
ciai interest, without any injury to the East in bond* At X4Yai^pQ0sl, the were 
India Cqmpany, whose just rights nobody, limited to about ^,100 bags, wliile the ar- 
we believe, desires to see infringed. We rivals Were 10,500, which, )rith the 
have, ouTsclvesj had frequent occasion to tiou of news the United States, ^at 
converse with intelligent American mcr- the prices wore giving way thcffp, 
chants and captains on this subject, both almost an entire stagnalipn in t&e demand* 
here and ^bro^; ^ve almost uni- The market has recoViCred a little 
formly expressed their , suirpr^e that the he^ and at Inverpool, and the prices are 
BrUi^ govurnraeiit had never jpiought of finnmi though wiwout any improyemeat j 
gran^g its subjects this liberty, it being in the aaleii at Liverpool, in^ d^e second week 
their opinion impossibic for East India of April, were 4,550 bags, the qrrivtun 
Company ever to compete on the European 10,050 il^s, ^ 

Continent, in the Uansc Towns, for Jii. The demand ipr raw sugars 

Stance, widi the Americans, who were able has continued, on the whole, stei^y dii* 
to underscjl the Company, atdeast 20 pir ring the greater part of the month, espe* 
cent. ; from the st^rior Uglwtness of thav ciaUy for such as were fit for refining, 
vessels, the far shorter time in which theyv Xiarge arrivals about the middle of the 
perform their voyages, and the greater eco-, month, and considerable public sales beii^ 
noipy of their equipments in. every respect. ^ adverthicd, rendered the market vw heaiy, 
The accounts from the mami&cturing but witnout jn^oducing a redaction ip ,tne 
districts have been on the whole frivour- prices. The refln^ marked continued to 
able, fund a conrideralrie impulse seems to impipyp during; the thifce w^s succeeding; 
have been given ^ articlee of colpnial pro- our last ripoit t tihe supplies brought fpr- 
duce, connected wh them, sucli as cotton, word itot the demand, pod 

as will appear in the, following de^Mls. sgver4 ^tra^, vmjA bpnsequencc insde 
Co/to«.--.TJmfiuctoatjumsin tlte.de^ some weeks h^nce^ 

have been considecaUe during the month at pieces man the market cu^ngr* 
that has elapsed since cair lis^, In ^ , accounts; from Hamburgh resppet- 

fiiat week, the, accoi&its.frQin thti nMinnhm- ing refiped sugars \vnng rather unfavour- 
turing distriets were favourable, stetiiig the able, the prices Iwre given way,, and lumps 
labourers to be in full en^y, and, in may be purchased 1^ lower. Fotrign sui- 
many places, their wages advam^ : Ihie, gw have been^ declining, and this week 
of course, caused an increased demand for ha^jr any business has been doing. 8^ 
the raw material, and tbf purchases at idr chests, ^and 50 burels of Brasil, biQugl)$ 
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nsra 

Ibrwsrd at a public sale on the ll^h, went 
otr heavily, at prices ratlier low^r; 885 
bags of East India, on Tu^iday, sold at 
high prices. Benares, white, middling, 
8w. to 39e* ditto yellow, fine, 32^. to 
32j. 6d. 

Averag^e prices of Rrfw Sugar 
zette ^ ^ 

March 24 35«. id. 

31 35f. Aid. 

April 7 *... 34 j. 6|d. 

14 34e. 5d. 

31 35s. Id. 

&c.-..The East India Company 
have declared for the 14th proximo, ^ 

Cinnamon 1 30, 000 tbs. 

Kutmeg$ 100,060 

Mace . 26,000 

Oinger 3,000 bags. 

Salt{^e, Company*8 ... 1,074 tons. 

There is considerable alteration in the quo* 
CatioOs of Spices. Cinnamon is lower. 
Mace a shade higher. There is no Pepper 
yet declared for satei. ^ 

i)Ki^go.*<MThe sale at the India^House, 
5012ehestS, commenced 0th instant, and 
fini^ed OR Monday. The fine and good 
Inigos sdd ftasa 6d. a Qd, per lb., the 
good mjddBag end middlmg qualities from 
9d, a Is. per lb., and the ordinary shipping 
and consuming kinds full 1 a. per lb. higlier 
than the August sale 1820 ; the common 
ordinary and Ibw sold at nearly the same 
prices. The Madras sold foom 4d. a dd. 
per Ibk higher. Only a small quantify has 
been bought fo by^the proprietors. 

Rum, Brandy, and MoUoMdr.—^Tbo 
prices of Hum, Brandy, and Hollands, by 
privatecontroctyarenearlynominal; seai^y 
any purchases aawreported* Geneva is quite 
neglected. 

Flmx, and Tallow. small 
ui^lse was given to the Tallow market by 
the receipt of country orders, which caused 
an advance o(0d. a Ir. per cwt. ; but the 
aooounia from St Petewburg not being 
favourable, the prices de<^ed. ^e 
market is now' heavy, and prices little 
taxied. In hemp and flax little is doing, 
and prices are lower. 

Corn, — ^The market has been heavy fox 
foaeie weeks, the supplfos having been, in 
geneftd, lai^ 

tfooBtlm haabeen vety dull, 
anddediniqglMM^onttbew^^ and the 
quantities ipiiprforwasd at pobUo sales 
have been'di^ generally taken in, <m ac. 
count of prices. We add the 

prices cttxiwntv aa<pcibhhhed for 37th of 
Mat^ dut 20th«of April, which uuU be 
the shortest mode of shor^ the depression 
that has laken place. This will, however, 
liavu a >favonrable tifoet on the export 
trade. 


tnej, 


March 27. 

Cofte, per cwt in Bond #. 

Jahidica Triage ...... t05 

Ordinary ll3 

Good lia 

Pirie 120 

hfiddling 123 

Good 120 


$. 

a 112 
a 11.5 
a 119 
a 122 
a 128 
1.32 


line 

Very I'ine 

“ I uncertain 

Dominica Triage.., 

... 107 

a n4 

Ordinary 

... 117 

a 118 

Good 

... 119 

a 12l 
a 124 

Pine 

... 122 

Middling 

12B 

a 1,30 

Good 

... 131 

0 131 

Pine 


Bfcrbice, Demeraiy,'&c. 


Triage 

... 


Ordinary 

... 118 

a 12« 

Gopd 

... 121 

a 123 

Pine 

... 124 

a )2C 

Middling 

... 127 

a 13k 

Good 

... 1.32 

a 1,30 

Pine 

J 139 


Very Fine ... 

April 20. 
^ cwt. in Bond 
Jamaica Triage ... 

a 143 


9. 

9. 

... 95 

a 105 

Ordinary 

... 107 

a 109 

Oood 

... no 

a 112 

Fine,. 

... iVi 

a 115 

Middling 

... 118 

a 124 

Good 

... 120 

a 1.32 

Pine 

13,5 

Very Fine 

a 140 

Dominica Triage. . . . 

... .06 

a 108 

Ordinary 

... 108 

rt no 

Good 

... Ill 

« 113 

rPine....... 

... 114 

a no 

Middhng..... 

.. 119 

a *125 

Good .....v..., 
Pine..v 

.. 127 

a 133 

Berbice, Demerary, Ac. 


Triage 

Ordinary 

114 

a no 

Gpod 

.. 117 

a 119 

fine 

.. 120 

a 122 

Middfing....* 

.. 12r> 

a 129 

Good 

.. 130 

a 136 

Fine 

Very Fine ... 

1 137 

a 111 


FOAElO^t^ COStaiEllCE. 

Peterdburg^. The ^ISinperoc has signed 
an ukase in mlanahon of the late tariff, 
to favour the wxsaian manufacturer of cot* 
ton and sUk goods. 

Riga, I6b..^There is but little 

doing in colonial produce. Pino oxi^ary 
Hai]piiu^,tiri&ea may be had at 28^ cop. 
White Havannah sugars are ofoed at 20 
to 20^ cop. yellow at 13 cop. time of pay* 
ment six monthly White Brazils have 
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b<«n lately bought at 16 pop. ready money, 
and 16j^ at fqar.)i)opth8,^^nd. nne g|oodt 
still find purchasers at tliose prices, but 
i^e is no sale for ordinary. , 

Jlforc^ 23.— A very imp lot of yellow 
Havannah, sugar has been 12^ cop. 

ready mon^y, and another,, at 13 cop. at 
six months. , > 

Afarc^ 30.— is, rather dearer and 
in, demand# 

Thies^ ,and Dru. Rachitzer at r. cut 
Radstul>. 36.^ to 37 r. Kistenthreeband 
31iJ. Hofsdireeband 37 r* ‘ Ton 14J to 
Jir» r. Ilfvip. Clean Ukraine has lately 
been purchased for d^ivery at the end of 
May at 102r. all the money down; and 
at the end of July at 108 r. with 10 per 
t'oiu. earnest. Hemp-all is held firmly at 
100 r. all down for delivery at the end of 
May, and 06 r. are in vain offered — TaU 
Yellow crown, on the spot, may be 
already hjid at 150 r. and for delivery it 
lYiight even be had at 145 r. — Corn is quite 
without demand. 40 r. have been offered 
for a parcel of Courland barley; but 43 r. 
arc asked for it. — Tobacco, 4 hough very 
little has been doing, the holders are not 
more eager to sell, and will no longer take 
42 r. all down, for delivery in Juhe. 

. (rot/inihuri!:,) March 31. — Our road is 
now quite free from ice, and the navigation 
\evy uetive. .Several vessels have deared 
out, and several have arrived; among these 
is the American brig Triton from Copen- 
hagen, to take in iron. The general price 
rbr ordinary iron is now 20 rix dollars banfco : 
on .account of the great difference between the 
prices this and last year, but little has been 
tlonc at the irt>u market at Christiania, 
which is just ended ; most of Ac iron will 
tlieretbre be consigneil hither. Contracts 
have been niiide at prices to be afterwards 
fixed, but little has been bought at 17i to 
18 r. dollars banco. The quantity that 
has been forged is uncommonly large, and 
tbeic is cvesy appearance that our prices 
will be low in die course of thhs year. 

Cope tthage tty April 14.-..^ips are still 
sought to convey corn to the Netherlands, 
and a^o to Spain and Pmaugal. TJie corn 
trade is otherwise dull. 

Ilarnhurffy April J, — CoUqU |jas been 
in good demand this week.— has 
been more in request at raAef lower prices, 
and several purtjfiases have been made. — 
'Tea is sold pnetty bris^dy jn smalt parcels. 
30f) ch^ts of HayiianicihSn ate to be, sold 
by auction on the Our re* 

fined have remained uhchii^;ed' in price 
with moderate dera|nd ; loave^of aR 
kinds are id, higher. Lumps (ih loav^) of 
the ordinary middle quality at^ still bought 
by pur refiners at ll|d} but crashtd|rtmps 

i 


meet with ho The business in raw 
goods luff^bejmrlhnited ; but dry qualities 
nt for exportation maintain tlieir prices. 
Purchasers stand for lower prices, wWPh 
will probably be acceded to for prompt 
parent, severq} holders not liking to sel} 
f<^^}tirae. Several successive auctions of 
Brazil sugars (some slightly damaged) are 
likely to limit the demand next wCek. 

I4fh Jpril^There have been soma 
sales of cqfi/e this week at lower prices. 
Sugart. Refined goods have' remained 
exactly as last week ; tlie finer sorts in lit- 
tle request and proportionably lower, but 
the inferior sought for, and readily sold at 
the noted prices. Lumps in loaVes, good 
middling .quality, are in good demand at 
llj. The prices of raw goods, especially 
of the inferior sorts, seem inclined to give 
way; fine white llavannah was not to be 
sold above 14J. 

Corn of all descriptions is nearly with- 
out demand^ and therefore ratiier lower i a 
few parcels of wheat have been purchased 
for pxportation. 

Genooy Ht\ ApriL-^oT commllce has 
been more lively this week, and we have 
had some good arrivals from America and 
elsewhere, especially of coffee and leather. 
Nothing interesting, however, is dmng. 
The sales in Ae &ee port are almost no- 
thing, only a purchase of 15 hogsheads of 
crushed sugars, at 50/. per KKllbs. is report- 
ed. This article, however, keeps up well 
at the usual rates ; cojfise is less so, and the 
holders would readily grant some fadUties 
if they could sell, os the season of the 
great consumption is fiearly over, and our 
depot is weU jirovided. Rice of Piedmont- 
20 liv. 15, in, the warehouse, and 22 liv. 5, 
with the sack free on board for 150lbs. 
Nanicems, The season is at hand when 
this article is most used, and frequent 
sales are now made, 6000 pieces of narronr 
have been sold at 4/. 4.v. 4^. per piece. 

Napka 30/A Mardt, ilusiness is stiU lan- 
guid t Utde is doing in exdianges; but it 
may be presumed diat as soon as foreign 
merchants are made easy respecting the 
changes that have taken pla^ in our kmg- 
dom, confidence and (nedit will revive. 
5th April. Little has heern doing to-day in 
cxeha^ business. Our funds, however, 
folly up At 60, and are much sought 
at that price. One of our first hou^ has 
purehased to thrr amount of a .mfilion vf 
ducats. Money and eredit.begin to return. 
The agiO'an vge^.it 3 per cent. The mer- 
cantile transaotibns this week have net been 
very Important,' but we have reason to 
hope that ooramerco will soon revive, now 
that tranquillity is te-cstahlished. 



578 Works Pte]paring Jbr Ftmkaikn. [[May, 

wontis PREPAnmo fob publication. 


The JUtj Jime^ Dttblhiy hat 

li^ the pitets « vehtme of SeitMUho <m the 
Nature and J^fHcaoy of Repentance. ^ 

A pOHthtimoutt vork of the late J. 

£$q. entitled Sketches of Manners, Scehery, 
&c. in the French Prcvy^ces, aceomnanicd 
with an Essay on the 2^teiitnre«na Wri- 
ters of France, Is on the't^ of publication. 

Early in die present month will be 
li(d)cd, in two vohunes post octavo, a 
portrait, Memcte of James II. King of 
BQgkndi &c* 

A TmnsZatiQA of a. celebrated Conik 
Hindoo Tale, entitled The Adventures of 
000100 Noodle, and his Five Foolish lHs<^ 
eiples, is prepaid by B. Babington, Esq. 
of the Madras Civil Service. The trans** 
hition being intended to fadliiate the ac- 
quirement of the Samul language, will be 
as literal as possible, and accompanied by 
the Origjblal Tcvt, a Vocabulary, and an 

nalysis. 

Rdbdift Anderson, Esq. of the Madras 
Civil Service, bas Ideally ready for publica- 
tion, a Orammar of the Tamul Language ;• 
a tongue interesting to the Philologist from 
its nervous conciseness and singul^ energy 
of construction, and Valuable as adbrding 
access to the Learning and Literature of 
Southern India* 

The Rev. William Yates has announced 
a Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, on 
a new Pldn. 

A Series of Portraits, illnstrative of the 
Novels and Tales of the Author of Waver- 
ley, are preparing for immediate pttblica- 
tra. 

The Fausttts of Goethe, which has been 
so much the sut^ of periodical criticism, 
is about to appear in an English dress. It 
mthe intention of Mr. Soane, the Transla- 
tor, to deport from the plan adopted by him 
in Undine, and to follow his author with 
the utmost fidelity. Mr. Soane has also 
undertaken a translation of Sangeiliebe,” 
a ProveUijal licgend, by the Baron de la 
Motte Fouquig ; whi<^ will appear In the 
course of a mrtni^t. 

Spetteens of the German Lydo Poets, 
consisting of Ttandations from Burger, 
Goethe, Jaoc^, Kk^stodt, SchUlev, &c. 
accompanied with Biqgraphl^ Nbtkes, and 
embdudied with Wood-cuts, are nearly 
ready. w t 

VkWB anj|lmtumes df the City and 
NeighbouiAd^^of Rio ide Janeiro, in 
Bra^, takd'ih' IdlD and l^, by lieut. 

Tbe^^^tdplee and ^)octrlnes^ Assur- 
ances, Annuities on Lives, and of Con- 
tingent Reversions, stated and explained. 


By William Morgan, Esq. TIU$i Actuary 
of the Equitable fnsarance Office. 

An Enquiry conceniing the Primitive 
Inhabitants of mland, from the pen of Dr. 
Wood, author of the Prize Essay on Irish 
History and Antiquities. ^ 

Views of Amenca, in a Series of Letters 
ftom that Country to a Friend in England 
during 1818-19-20. By an English-wo- 
man. 

Mr. Swmnson is prqiBring for publica- 
tion, Enoiic ConchoIOgy, a Work to con- 
sist of coloured plates of rare and non-de- 
script shells. 

])r* £• Nares is empWed upon a con^i 
tinuadon of Professor Tytler’s Elements 
of General History, firom the deaths of 
Queen Ann and Louis XIV, to the present 
time. 

Travels in Palestine, in 1816, by J. S. 
Buckingham, Esq. will speedily appear. 

Lucidus Ordo; containing a complete 
course of studies on Musicalocience, with 
mustrations, Examples, and Skeleton Exer- 
cises, by J. Rolfe, Mus. in Ord. to his 
Majesty. 

The Parisian, a Tale, m 2 vols. fools- 
cap, 8vob 

Woman in India; a Poem, by Jolm 
Lawson, Misrionary at Calcutta, and Au- 
thor of Orient Harping. 

A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. J. 
liefchUd, entitled the Christian Temper, 
or licctures on the Beatitudes. 

Monopoly and Taxation Vindicated 
against the Errors of the Legislation ; by a 
Nottinghanfthiro Farmer. 

Tlie Pleasures of Benevolence; a Poem, 
by die Rev. Dr. Dnimmond, intcndeiras a 
counterpart to the Pleasures of Hope, of 
Memory, and of Imagination. 

Cleoni. and other Pbeipis, by B. J. Oscar, 
author of Zayda, Ac. 

Ismael tlie A^ib ; Sketches of Scenery, 
Foreign and Dbniestic, with other Poems, 
by David Carey, Esq* author of Lochiel, 
Ac. 

A G^eral History of Birds, by J. La.* 
Mlh, Ac. author of the Synopsis of 
Bi^,Ac. 

The Fesflili of the South Downs ; or, 
Outlines of die Geology of the South 
Eastern Division of Sussex, by Gideon 
Mantril^FLS. 

The F^nt niurtofa Poem in blank verse, 
descriptive or the Dduge. 

Dr. Turtou has hi dk p^ess a work illus- 
trative of the Concholo^ of the British 
Islands. The daSsiiicationH will be upon 
principles new and sy'^tematical. The 
Bivalves will be first published. 
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Works kilelg Published* 
WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities^ ArcHtecmrCy md Fsne Arts. 

A Walk round Mount Edgecumbe, with 
n Plan and Eighth Views in the park and 
Pleasure Grounds. Suj>er-royal 8vb. IL 
The History of Thirsk, inchiding an 
Account of its once cdebrated Castle, and 
other Antiquities jb Uie Neighbourhood. 
iWo. 5.?. 

Historic Notices of Fotherihgay: with 
Engravings. By H. K. Bwiney, AM. 
autlior of the Life of Bishop Taylor. 8vo. 
Ts. (]J. royal 8vo. IQs. 

Biography. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 
Wm.^Pitt By George Tomline, BD. Bi- 
shop of M^inchester. Vols. I. and II. 4to. 

The Life of Wm. Sancroft, Archbishop 
of Canterbury; with his remaining Works. 
By the Rev. G. D’Oyley, 1)D. FRS. 
2 vols. 8 VO. with a Portrait. 1/. 4«. 

J\temoirs of Wm. Wallace, Esq. de- 
scendant of the illustrious Hero of Scot- 
land, late of the 15th Hussars, with a Por- 
trait. 8vo. lijis. €d. 

tjirama^ Novels^ ^r. 

Hamlet, and As You Like It ; a Sped- 
mcn of tlic New Edition of Shakspeare. 
By Thomas Caldecott, Esq. royal 8vo. 
15>f. 

A Tale of the Olden Time. By a Har- 
row Boy. 12mo. 

A liCgend of Argyle, or, ’Tis a Hun- 
dred Years Since. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. Ir. 

Dramatic ["iVorks of the Right Hon. R. 
B. Sheridan. Now first coUccterl' and 
edited, with a Preface. By Thomas IMoore, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8 VO. H. 8r. 

Valerius ; a Roman Story. 3 vols. l2mo. 

IZ. >^1^. » 

^^ncealmcnt, a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 

\l \s. 

Education. 

A Practical Engliidi GrammaT for the Use 
of Schools. By 8ie Rev. W. Putsoy. 3#. 
bound. ; 

Theory and Practice ^ a Guide tbo.^e 
French language ; pn an Easy and Metho- 
dical Plan. By J. Maurois, 12mo. 5^. Od. 
bound. . 

Ostentation and Liberality a. Tale. 
By Arabella Argus, vrith sixpll^, ^ vols. 
18nio. Od. halfrbound. ^ 

Aikin's Annals of Geor^ HI. Abridged 
for the Use of School^* 12mo. 4s, 6d. 
bound. 

Biftbry. : 

I^cmoirs by James* Waldegrave, 

KG. , one of his Majesty^S Privy Qouncil 
in the Reign of George IL, and. Governor 
of Geoige III. when Prince of, Wales ; 
being a short Account of Political Con- 
tentions, See. from 1754 to' 1757. Small 
4to. with a portrait, 1/. Qs. 

Memoirs c5' the Revolution of Mexico ; 
with a Narrative of rJina’s Campaign, &c. 


Map, and a portrait of Mina, 2 vols. 8vo. 
IZ. 4s. 

A His^ry of the Bntish Revplutim of 
1688-d, recording aR Events in Eng- 
land, Set^nd, 1 ^ Ireland^ down to the 
Capitulation of*Limerick, 1^1, inclusive. 
By Geo. Moore, Esq. 8vo.^ 14«. 

Mediciney Surgery^ and PhysUdogy. ' 

A Mipiual of ,&e IKseasei of the Hu- 
man Eye, ftpih*the best National and 
Foreign Worka; translated £tmn the Ger- 
man of I>tr Weller, and illustrated with 
Cases. By G. C. Mpnteaih, MD. IHusw 
trated by four highly coloured plates, and, 
one .plate of Instruments, 2 vols. 8vo. 
U 10s. 

Pmetieal Observations on MidwifbrV. 
By John fiamsbottom, MD. 8vq. Part I. 
iOr. 6d. 

The History of the Plague, as it lately 
geared at Malta, Gozo, See. By J. D. 
Tu]i]y,>E*^. 6vo. 

A Practical TrSatise on the Inflamma- 
tory, Organic, and Sympathetic Diseases 
of the Heart; also on Malformation, 
Aneurism, dte. By Henry Reeder, MD. 
RMS. Edin. and MCS. Lond. 

Miscellaneous. 

Table Talk, or Original Essays. By 
W. Hazlitt, 8vo. 14#. 

Letter to — on the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles’ Strictures on the Life and Writings 
of Pope. By the Right Hon. Lord Byron, 
^s. Od. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. LordlWron, 
protesting against the Immolation of Gray, 
(k)wper, and Campbell, at the Shrine of 
Pope. 

A liOtter to the Right Hon. Lord Byron 
on Poetical Criticism, in Answer to his 
Lordship’s Letter. By the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles. 

Useful Knowledge ; or a Familiat Ac- 
count of the various Productions of Na- 
ture, Mineral, Vegetable and Animal. 
By the Rev. W. Bingley, AM, 3d edit. 
3 vols. 12mo. IZ. 1#. 

A Word to Fanatics, Puritans, and Sec- 
taries, 8vo. 2s. Od. 

Essays on various Subjects, Religious 
and Moral, &c. By^a Layman, 3 vols. 
8vo. IZ. 11#. 6d. 

Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society* Voh I. Parti. 4to. IZ. 

The Sybils’ Leaf. No. 1. 6J. 

Thorpe’s Catalogue of Ancient and Mo- 
dem Bo(^ MSS. Missals, See. 3s. 

Batumi History. 

Illustrations of tile l^inmean Genera oi 
Insects. By W. Wood, FSR. FLS. 
Part I. with 14 coloured plates, 5#* to be 
completed in six monthly parts. 

llic Natural History System of Mine- 
ralogy. By Frederick Mohs, Prof, of 
Mill. Frieberg, 8vo. Os. Od. 
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^ Woriei mtHji I\ibUske(I. 


Poetry^ 

Sketches in Hindostan; widi other 
IV)eins. By Thomas Medwm, 8Vo.^5s. 6d. 

The Dog* of Venice, ati Historicftl 
Tra^y, in five Acts i ' %ith | a Preihee, 
Notes, and an A]^ndix olOfiji^alDocu. 
n^nts; aiid the Plrtiiphecy of Dante: By 
the Right Hon* liord B 78 >n, 8vo. l-2s. 

The Fall of the Ang^, a Poem^ in two 
Cantos, 8vo, 4#.' ’ ^ 

The Exiles of l>hmMsu& a Poem. By 
John CodUrane, E$i|. * 

The ‘ Improi^tOte/ i#?Fhree Fyttes ; 
with other Poems. By Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, 12mo. 6s. 

Ellen Fitz-Arth\ir, a metrical. Tale, in 
* five cantos, 8va. 7s* ^ 

The Chtttoht^a satirical Poem, 

com|]rising SkOtche^ Of. s6me pOj^ular and 
^xeiK^^ By Ih wknell, 

:.PoI^ic* a»a Political Economy, f 
lioose Thouj^ on Agticukural Dis* 
trei^, and a ^tional Biu^nijptcy. By h 
Sussex Freeholder, 1^. CJb 
A Drihneo'of the People of l^gland, in 
Answer to &e Bhris^es of Popery, 2a. fid. 

Letters to; the oi^ Irdandy On 

the Right Hon. W.' C. Plunkett’s Two 
Bills, now pending in Parliament. By 
Daniel O’Connell, Esq.^ 

Elements of the Art Packing, as 
applied to Special particularly in 

Cases of Libel Law. ^ By Jeremy Ben- 
tham, Esq. Bencher of lincoln’s^Inn, 8vo. 
10. fid. 

Aw'Essay on the Poetical Economy of 
Nations, fivo. 0«. 

The Declaration of England against the 
Acts and Projejcts of Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, d&c. 3s. fid. ^ 

Criti<^ Examination of the whole Sub- 
ject of Reform j^.the House of Commons, 
&e; Ac. By Geo. Wirgraan, 2r. 

Observations On the present ^tato of the 
Pc3^ of the Metrop^. By Geo. B. 
Mainwaring, ESq. fivo. 3r. fid. 

Ah Inqniiy into those Principles re- 
specting the Nature of. Demand, and the 
Necessity of Consumption advocated. ''By 
Mr. Malthus, 9cc» 4s» 

Observations on certwn Verbal Disputes 
in Political Economy ij 3r. 

TJuohgy. 

Sermons, dedimted, by permission, to the 
Ring. By the Rev. Thomas Boys, AM* 
fivo. lOr. fid. 

Summary View of a work, now b,tlie 
press, entiUed, Paul,, bu* Jesus,?' 

as exhibited in lj^:|iHttpductiOh, Plan, and 
Tables of Cht$tem' ^and Sections. By 
Gamalie] Smith, Esq. fivo. U. 

A Sketch of the Depomipations of the 
Christii^ World* 1^ i3 obn Evans, LLD. 
Ac* Idtii edition, ^tii eonriderable Addi- 
tions,. 12mo. fir. ! 

IRisoeUatieoqf Thouglits on Divine Sub- 


with Extracts firom some of tlie best 
Religious Authors, and a small Selection 
of Texts,' 12mo. Hat fid. 

pr. Chalmerses Christmhand Civfe Eco- 
nomy of large Towns, No. VJl, ‘ On 
Church Offices,’ fivo. Ir. 

Dewar oh Persoiiai knd Family Religion. 
A new Edition, greatly enlarged ; with an 
extensive Variety of rtayCrs for Families 
and Individuals, 8voi^’fir.v 

Remarks 'on the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Comparative Vfew of the Churches of 
England and Rome. By the Rev. G. 
Glover, Alif. fivo. fir. 

Voyages^ Truveh^ and Topography* 

Travel* dn Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient j^bylonia, Ac. Ac. during, 181 7, 
1818, 1019, 1«20. By Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, 4to. with numerous Engravings. 

An Historical, Statistical, and Descrip, 
live Account of the Philippine Islands ; 
founded on official data, and translated 
from the Spanish, witii considerable Addi- 
tions. By Wm. Walton, Esq. fivo. 12^. 

Classic^ Excursion from Rome to Ar- 
pino; with a Dissertation oh. the Political 
(jonduct of Cicero, and on* Jtis Villas and 
Monuments. Plates. 12r. 

Foreign Books imported* 

Baron Dupin, Histoire dc rAdmirdstro* 
tion dcs Secours publics^ fivo. 9s. 

Saint-Simon, du Systeme Industrie!, 
fivo. 7^* 

Simonot, Lettres sur la Corse, Ouvrage 
destine a faire connaitre la-veritable Situa- 
tion de ce Pays. fivo. 7r. 

Lettres de Saint-James, seconde Partie. 
fivo. fir. fid. 

Les Fruits amers du Philosophisme, ou 
Vie et Fin twgique de F* * * D»**, 1^* 
tour en dtoit; traduit I’AUemand; par 
I’Abb^ de L^**, avee Notes et Figures. 
2 vds. 12mo. 7^. fid. 

Fi6v6e, Ce que .tout le l^onde pense, oe 
que Personne^f ^ fiyxa fir. 

Tissot, Priri*, ou Histoire abT6g6e des 
Gu^res de la Rivolution FTaQcaise,depui8 
1788 jusqu'a 1815. 2 vols. fivo. Ifir. 

Legai, Bistoire d’un jeune Peintre. 
4 vbls. 15r. 

^ Nii 9 pe 3 ^ Dr. A. H. Beobachtungen 
^uf iu. ,hnd austor Deutschland. 

8 vofii. Hellsk 1820. 9r. 

Amalthea^ Oder Museum der Runst-^ny- 
tbologie. fivo. voh i. von C. A* Bottiger. 
Le^zig. i820« ' 15r. 

Fassayant J. C. Unter^uehupfien uber 
dm J^b^qaa-milghatismus. fivo. Frank- 
forth. 1821. W 

Wenier die 

rabiler. '* fivo, Wien. 1820. 10.». Od, 

Abbildungen Auserlesener GcwUchse dcs 
Roiu^chen Bdtaiiischen. Gartens xu Ber« 
lin von H« F. Link, und F. Otto. 4tQ* 
No. 1 and 2. Coloured idutes. BerL 
IfiiJO. 
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Patcnis-^Eccksiasticat PreJWfiHnis — Bankrupts, 
NfiW PATENTS. 


Oeorge Vizard, of Dursley, Gloucester- 
shire, fp^ a new process or metho4 of dress- 
ing and polishing goods of woollen manu- 
facture. — Feb. 3d. : 

TIhpmas Mastpiman, of 38, (Broaid-street, 
Ratcliffe, common brewei, for certain ma- 
chinery for the purpose of imparting mo- 
tion to be worked by steam and water, 
without either cylinder or piston, and with 
less loss of power than occurs in working 
any of die steam engines now in use. — 
Feb. 10 th. 


Robert Stein^^f 7» Walcot-pla^ 
both, for .certain ui;Lpit>vcmettts in' ‘steam 
engines.— yeb. SWth# ^ 

James Footer, of Stourbridge, irpn 
master, for' certain improveinentH in fho 
manufacture of wrought maUpahle iron. — 
Fob. 2()tli. 

Henry Penneck, of P^zanee, MP. 
for an improve^ue^t or improvements of 
machinery, to< l^f^n die consumption of 
fuel in working sfwi-enginen^r— Feb. ^h. 

/* 


ECCIiEflASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


TlieRcv. Henrv AmticiV .St.John, (oUie Per- 
pctuul tJurui’v of in iho (.'ouoty of Surrey, 

on the noiuiioitioii of the Heuii uikI <Mi(t]>Ccr of 
AVorcester.— 'i'lie Rev. .liimes (4iffiinl, MA. Vicar 
of Wootron, to the Viciirujjfc of (’utioiirn, Liocoln- 
shirc; Patron, the Uir^ht Hon. l>ortl Yjirborouvh. 
H— The Hov. Win. IloueJls, of Christ Ohurcb, Ox» 
ford, to the a aluahk* Vic.irafire of Preston-cum- 
Rlfikeinero, Herefordshire.— The Rev. 'Phos. Pur- 
ues*!, AB. of IfKteliffe, to ihc Rectory of Oxcoiub, 
Liucolnslurc, 

OXrOHD.— Win. Rest, R‘5(i. AR. of Brazenose, 
.•uliiiilted M^)t^t^?r^of Arts. — Hemv Jeimant, 
R;urister at L«M*;,UU(1 Kellow of New College, utf- 
luifK'd nucheloriii Civil I-aw’, 

' M.isieisof Alts.— Rev, Geo. Cracrofl, Fellow of 


Liucoln.'-Mjohn Clarke Jeak{fi<i. nml Itev. Thofl. 
Winter, J/ 0 «l CreweV FochtUUioiiera of ditto.— 
James Gtrutt, of Oriel. — T-Vancls .'jalf, of Cfiriht 
Churtjh.'Mieo. HnrmePter. of IRillol.— Rev. l^Rs 
Roberts, Scholar of Jesus College.— Rev. Thoitiaa 
W^vnne, of St. John's. 

Huchelors of Arts.— Ftlwmti Morgan, of St. AI- 
bitW.— Uicliani Anderdou. of (JuAenV.— Herbert 
Reaver of ditto.— Henry Labouchcre, of Christ 
ChBfMi. 

cAmRRIDGR.— T he two sroW ntpdnlli given an- 
miHily by the Chancellor of the UiiiversilV/to the 
best proficients jii classical Jcitfotnjr, ujiiong the 
comioeficinir Bachelors ;of Arts, have* hern ad- 
judged to Megsl-g, Alfred fgivant, and Wm. Heurv 
1 or Talbot, both pf Tidiiity College. 


BANKRUPTS IN ENGLANDj- ■ 

IFhcre ihr Town or CAuj in iphrh the Bankrupt resides is not expremd, ft vtUVhe always t» London ortho 
J^'LigLiowliood, So alfto of the RvtiUlenecs of the Attorneys^ whose names are placed qfter a [. 

T disUuguishes Londou Coniinissloiis, 0 dioaccf the country. 


Gaactio^March 24 lo April 17* 


March 24.— Rea/ies, A. St. Martln’s-lane, baker. 
tJopson, Castle-street, Holborn. T. 

(!liiim, T. M;ii<is(orie, ]iiicn>drapcr. [Rippon, 
(ireat Sur.y-strcct, Blackfriars-rowl. T. 

('oulsoii, J,/and Edward Iveudbilter, Gateshead, 
Dm ham, giuss.innuufacturcrs. •CAtklnson.bd, 
Chaiicerv-Iaiie. C. 

Cfoft, T. Chattiain, hoir-dfiesser. [IMckenb, Bow- 
laiie. T, 

Digtiaiii, J. Hadlow.gtrect, Burton- crescent, 
(.oal -merchant. [Harrison, Bnckiersbury. T. 

Field, T. While Hurt-inn-ya^, St. Johmstreet, 
coro-deuler. Tyson-placc, Klugs- 

laud-rottd. T, 


Giinuejy, J. Liverpool, doiiler. [Clarke, Cl^nn- 
ccry-lauf*. 0. 

Harding, J. Groat Wlnchc&tbr.stract.* jeweller, 
[Jouos, Great Mary-1 e- bone-street. T. 

Haviiea, W.‘ Stourbridge, Worcester, currier. 

[Baxter, Gray’s- inn-place, C, ^ 
lleilnian, A. Mhicing-lane, inerchaut. , [JSicke, 
Aldcrmanbucy. T. - ; . • 

jJohnson, Jesse, Leamington, -Wanvick, druggist. 

[Aniiulell, FurnivftPs-inii. Tt 
Keivfcck, W. Throi'morton-slrecLstock-broker. 

[Myers, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. T. 
Maeleod, J. Corn hill, boot-and-shoe-iuaker. 

[Pullen, Barbcr’s-hall, Monekweli-street. T. 
jMorrU. J. UphoUand.LuucaBtor, tanner. [Tay- 
lor, Temple.' 0. 

Phillips, B. Threadnee^ReAtrireet, ThUner, ' [Bkr- 
bor, 122, Fetter-laae, FieeMtcee(, . T; 
Richardson, (x. Mecklenhumi-sqnare, and Thos. 
1’Okes, Gloncester^treet, Oueeu’s.kqutire, mer- 
cliunts. [Swain, Firedcriok’s-place, Old Jewry, 


jSfdjnvick, M, London, wareliouacihan. [Fislieiv 
Tftavles-iiin, HoRiorn. T. 

Smith, J. Vauxhall-Wttik, coal-dealcr. [lloblu* 
son, IJ), Austin-friars. T. 

Taylor, J. Park, Sbenirld. iron fimndeK [Dun, 
cuu, 8, Hoi born -court, Oray’s-inn. C. 


Walker, J. Upper Hussel-street, Bermondsey, 
parclitiient-deaier. i [Koulkes, Soutltampton- 
street, ‘Covenf-garden. T. 

WelK, .T. Liverpool, merchant. [Adllngton, Bod- 
Ibrd.row. C. 


Mtirch 27.— Allsop, T. Gloucester, linen-draper. 
[Howyer, Cook’s-courl, I/iucoln’s-itm. C. 

Ashci-oft, T. UveiTiool, tiinbeMnercliant. [Ad- 
lington, Bedfortl-row. C. 

Avion, W, Macclesfield, Oheilter, cotton-spinner. 
[Bell, 0, Bow-churcb-yard. C. 

Backhouse, G. Kendal, Westmorland, iron-mon- 
ger, [Wllscm, FurMwaPs-iun. 0. ^ 

Buckland, J. Newmstle-etreet, Strand, carpenter. 
[Jessopp, 13, Clifford’s-itin. Fleet-street. T. 

Clarke, J. Worcester, coach proprietor. [Becke, 
Devonshire street. Queen-square. C. 

Macdonagh, T, Chesterfield, Derby, wine-inrr- 
ohant, - CChilton, 7. CImiic«r>'-lane. <1. 

Mason, J. Liverpool, linen-draper. [Joho^ Pals* 
gntve-p)acc. Temple. 0., 

Sl^r, J. Hath, biOcer. ^Slado, 1, John-street, 
Bedford-row. C. . 

Vaughan, Mary, and Catherine Appleton, Liver* 
pool, strnw-bounct manufacturers. [BlocKstock, 
Klug’a-beach-walk, Temple, C. 


^ftrchai.— Bftgley, G. Pocklington, York, spirit- 
merchant. (Bell, Bow Church-yard. C. 

Hinrt, J. Bath, sadler. [MaKiiisou, Middle Tcm- 
’ pie. C, . 

iCenifock, P. TonhrWgwi^oe, New-road, iner- 
chttut. ,[Mvei?i, Cljiftrikte-street, Bloomsbury, f. 
lfann,T,Wstrtck. HaTlfox, m^haiit. [Beck- 


[Gelilbrand, 


uann, 1 ', ttaisinoKt naiiiax, 
ett, FiarT-streei Blackfriars, 0. 

Kcnce, N. Worcester, brewer. 

^InlSih;*^ J.*^^Queen-Aniie-street, Cftv'endish-sq, 
upholsterer. [Chester, 3, Staple-inn. ' T, 
!^0bld, H ,A. Alhanv-rond, Cainberwfll, wioe- 
inerclianl. [Child, 128, Upper Thames-st. T, 
?eer, J. Aslitpn within Mackerfield, l^nciwer, 
iilt^c-mfcimfaoturir. [Taylors Temple; C. 



Uiley, T. H. C’rawford-itrcrt, Maryleboue» llnen- 
lirupee. [Jonca, Siaewlanc. T. 

Sbf(ipflc*U< R Bradf^ntf WlItR, clpdjknr. [Perkin«f 
2 ; Holboni-^rt (Jrfty*s4iin. ^C. 

WhHwII, S. W ^k-roarf, timber-* 

mefclmitt. . CBrookhiff* 85, Lombii^-ftt. T. 

Apftl 8.— flljffiby, J. Deptford, b^W. [Oebal- 
(l«ston,LQn(lo»*s(rcett Feiicharcb^wect. T. 

Cope, F. Bridgnorth, Salop, grocer. [Beiibow, 
Lincoln*B-inn(. C 4 * 

Couplaud, C. lun. Leeds, R. and F. Coupland, 
HFimsiet. and V. Conplund, Salford, Lancaater, 
spliit-iherchants, and eotton-BpInuers. [VVigles- 
worth, 5,<vray*9-inn^qtta|fe. T. 

DenrsbuvTf P« Al^lncbaini. lilhester, tom«dealer. 
[Bmndrott. '3>mp)e> O.Tii' 

Holding, W. Dcyonsh1r«.«ireet| Qucen-squore, 
wine-merchant. rWadecM>ii, Anstin-frlRrs. T. 

Maberly, J. Wclbeck-street, Mar^t)one, coach* 
manufocturer, [Bartlett Nicholas-lano* T. 

Trooghton, B. sen. and J. Trougiiton, 123, Wooii- 
etrect, sllk-thiowscem* . ^amea, Bucklerabury, 
Cheapslde. T,. 

April 7.— Ayton, L, «nd J. W. Sanders, New- 
eastle-upoiuTyoe, merchants. [Megglaou, 1, Ve- 
rdi am*lMiUdlogii,QrHy*8*inn. C. « 

BalL C. > ? 08 t-tora-hUl, ALbui^, paper-maker. 
[i%terson. Old Broad^-street T. 

Berriman, w. Lmlism, Wilts, timber-merchant. 
[Woodbonse^ Klog*s-l^nch*walks, Inner Tem- 
ple. €• 

Brandon, W. Kent-street, l^uthwaik, builder, 

r Brooking, Lombard- street. T. 

Bristow, R. Jnn. Lloyd’s cotTce-hoUse, insurance- 
broker. r^Hore,LiucoIn*s-inn*fields. T. 


Bankrupts^Sequestrations* 


CMay, 


Bnrbery, 


Cai 


CoTentn, rlbbon-uianiifiictarer. 


London-bridge-foot, grocer. [Blrkett, 


[l>ong, Holbom-coW Gray*s4an. C. 

upe, W. London " ^ 

Cloak4ane. T. 


Clements, R. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer. 
[lA)ng, Holbom-comt, Gray’s-lno. C. 

Far<jahareoi|^T. S^^ns^ no^chunt [Clarke, 

Jackson, W; Bristol, cognfoictor. [Poole, 12, 
Cray^-inn. C. 

JefTs, f. Coventry, shopkeeper. [ISdmundg, Ex- 
chequer-oBice, Llficoin*iB-lnn. C. 

Matthewlt J- 'Coventry, rlbbon-inanofoctnrer. 
Il^inmkds, Excbequer-^ce, LtUcoliFs-lnu. C. 

Palmer, J. Rngeley, StufTord, butcher. [Stocker, 
Now BoswcU-oojurt, Liiicoln,*s-inti. C. 

Ritchie, R. bfltUtan^ Deptford, brewer. [Par- 
jkor, Greenwich. T. 

Hoberts, R. J.’MiHorics. Ironmonger, [Wheeler, 
2H, Castle-street, Hoi porn. T." 

Seapian, G. Bishopsgate-ftreet, linen-draper. 
[M*Mictiael, South-&ea-clmuibers, Thread- 
i^eedie-strect. 

Stanley, H. .Tackbouee, Lancaster, whitster. 

‘ CArmstrongf Staple-inn. G. 

Trit, P. South Molten, Devon, tanner. [Pemr- 
son. Pnmp-court, Temple. C. 

Wllkinsoou^^, Great Drifheld, York, coal-mer- 
chant. [Ellis, Chancery-lane. C. 

Wrlgbt, J. Bennondsey-strret, Southwark, wo- 

■ vision-iDerohant. [Jones, Mlncing-lane. T. 

Aprn 10.— Brown, T.'Longdon, Stafford, grocer. 
[Wheeler, 28, Castlc-strect, Holbom, C. 

Ciishon, T. Patenioster-row, Spltalfields, hat-ma- 

'* nnfoctorer. ^uln, Prededek*s-plttce, Old 
Jewry. T. 

Dbnderdale, G. and' R.' Dunderdale, Leeds, 
Clothiers, [Bigg. 29, Southampton-buildiugs, 
Chancery-lane. C. 

Edwards, J. Vine-street, Spitaldelds, silkinon. 
rBlaciclow, 44, Frlth-stroet, Soho, T. 

ElTra, W. LdVeriM, white-cooper. [Blackstock^ 
Temple. C. 

Carton, J. MyfoB,L Kingston-apon-Hnll, lighter- 
man. [Sbaw'i ro, Bly-ploce^ Holborn. C, 

Gregory, G. B. LBreon-grove, merchant. [Ste- 
vcuMon,New-square, Uncolnviun. T. 

Grimdon, W. New Maltou, York, merchant. 


rrcjierne, J. St. Martln’s-sfreot. lAjlcrstor-flc 
vlctwaiTer. , [Sweet, Baslnghaft-street. T. 
WMc, J. S, Aldborougii, Suffolk, bfick-raaTcejc. 
' jAloxandor, ;j0, Cai'cy-sireet, Lincoln's-ido- 


April 14.— Atkins, W. Chlpping-Norton, Oxford, 
indalinan. [Knssell, Lant-st. Southwark. C. 

Brooinibury, horse-dealer. 
[Dodd, CarollnerStreet, Bedford-gquare. T. 
Carter. J.Jun. Liverpool, merchant.' [A^lngton, 
Bedford-row. C. 

Cox, H. liOmbeth, timber-merchant. [Blaeklow, 
Frith-street, Soho. T. 

Gooch. A. Norwich, bombazine-manufacturer, 
[Tilbury, Falcop-street, Falcon-square.' C. 
Hinchiifle, J. Bradley, Huddersfield, lime-dealer. 

[Evans, Hatton-garden. C. 

Jerome, S. BirmingliaoBj, victualler. [Egerton, 
3, Gray*s-inn-8quare. c. 

Lea, W. and J. F., Futernoster-row, silk-manu- 
focturers. [James, Bucklersbury, Cheafralde. 

Marshall, J. Gainsborough, Lincoln, druggist, 
[Stocker, New Boswell-court, Carey-street, Lin- 
coln*8-inn. C. 

Mjissle, J. Derby, mercer. [Barbor, 122, Fetter- 
lane. G. 

Ovenden, %^01d Boswell-court, Carey-street, 
jeweller. tTowers, Castle-street, FalconmquaTc, 

Palmer, E. T. Bedford, draper. [Toros, Goptball- 
conrt, Throginorton-street. T. 

Staug, L, Fore-street, merchant. [Fulleo, Fore- 
street, Crlpplcgale. T. 

Waln|^. Liverimol, plumber. [Maugham, Great 

April 17.— Blackband, J. Bnrslem, Stafford, grocer. 

[Hicks, Gray*s4nn-square. C. 

Bonner, T. Monkwearinouth, Durham, fitter. 

[Bell, 9; Bow-church-yard. C. 

Bnrbeiy,T. Woolston, Warwick, grazier. [Ful- 
ler, Carlton-chambers, Regent-street. G. 

Cole, VV. Slnniugtou, York, farmer. [Eyre, 
8, Gmy^-inn -square. C. 

Cope, C. Berkel^-inews, Fortmau-squarc, job- 
master. [Coleman, l,St. Jaineb*8-walk,Clerken- 
well. T. 

Ford, J. Gloiic.'sstcr, paten^woollen-yarn-manu- 
fiicturer. [Bousficld, ‘ Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street. C. 

Greaves, J. Jun. Liverpool, broker, Taylor, 
Klng’s-bench-wblk, Temple. C. 

Hesledcn, W. and w. S., Barton-npon-Humber, 
scriveners. [Hicks, Gray*s-inu-sqnare. C. 
Hoyle, K. Newcastlc-uifon-Tyne, merchant. 

[Meggisons, Verniam-buiklings, (jray’s-inn- C. 
Jones, T. F., Citrmarthen, linen-draper. [Jen- 
kins, New-inn. C. 

Masters, J. Upper Berkcley-street, Portman-s<i. 
conch-maker. [Dixon, 3v, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
I^ombnrd-stifet. T. 

Pullen, D.' BIrcbln-lane, broker. [Coufteen. 
Walbrook, T. 

Ritdiie, R. and J., Blgsby, Deptford, brewers. 

[Osbatdeston, Londoo-street, Fencharch-st. T. 
Snape, W. Lichfield, mercer. [Constable, Sy- 
mondsJnn, Ciuuicery-lanc. C. 

Sampler, J, Chmiotte-street, Old-street-road, 
stone-mason. ^ [PlulUps, King-street, Covent- 
garden. T. 

Trinder, W. J. Portsea, victualler. [Carr, John- 
’ street, Bedferd-rdw, C, 

White, J. Lambeth-road, merchant. [Thomson, 
George-stredt* Mlnorlcs. T. 

White, T.; Briiiklow, Warwick, Inn-holder. 
' [nfijet, Carlton-ohafobcrs, Iltoent-st. 0. 
Wltehuteh, Wqrshlp-street, FTnsbnry.square, 
’ coitjW^astor, [Dimes, Friday-strect, Cheapo 
sld^- T. . ' 'r 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Qazette — Match 27 to April 17 * 

Mkesair, A. merchant, Dingwall. 

Reid, F. Hob- Botdi and John Held, watchmakers, 
Olosgow. 

Walkers A. merchant, Abenleen. 

Kirkwood, D. cattle-dealer, Lochridgehills, Dun- 
lop. 

Douglass, A. and <*o. grocers, West Port, Edim 
burgh, 

Fraser, A. manufacturer, Irp erncss. 

Malcolm, W. cooper, Greenock. i 
Sfeveaw/n, R. distiller, Easter-in ill- bank, Loch- 
wlnnock. 
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BIRTHS. 

March 2d. la Rnssel^Rquare, the lady bf Thonutt 
Dcnmait, Elu. Ml*, a ton. 

25. At Kneuall, Wilts, tndy Poore, a daughter. 

2d. The lady of John Porster, Esq. BN. of Tary- 
iord-housc, Berks, a soo. 

211. At Teigiimou.h, the lady of Capt. Forrest, RN. 
on. uson. 

—• la Wimpole-Blreet, the Rt. bon. Lady Bridport, 
a daughter. 

April 1. The lady of Capt. Frith, of the Bengal 
Horae Artillery, a duurater. 

2. Mrs. Wheblc, of Woodley-lodgc, near Reading, 
a son. 

3. The lady of George Sinclair, Esq. of South 
Audley. street, a daughter. 

5. Lady Theodosia Spring Riee, a son. 

6. At Hnrrovr, the lady of thd Rev. Dr, Bntler, a 
daughter. 

— Ill Oharlejs-street, BerkCley-square, jLady Jane 
Neville, u daughter. 

8. AtTaignrtiottth, the lady of Sir Edwin Francis 
Stanliopp. Bart, a son. 

10. In Alnha-road, Regent’s Park, the lady of 
Capt. wilday, 19ch regt. a son. 

11. The lady of Capt. C. W. Mackintosh, of the 
12th Madras Native Infantry, a daughter. 

15. At Alcombury-house, Hunts, the lady of John 
Newton, Esq. a son. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Fort lieith, near Ediiibtirghf the lady of 
Colonel Walker, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 10. At Mary-le-bone, Edward, eldest son 
of llenrv Singleton, Esq. of the county of Ca- 
van, to Maria, only daughter of the late Colonel 
Wade, of the Bengal estabiishiucnt. 

afi. At Tenby, John Greene, Esq. 85th King’s 
Ught Infantry, to Elha Philipps, youngestdau^^- 
terof the liilc John Philipps Langborne, Esq. of 
Arlandon, Pembrokeshire. 

27. At lx)uth, by the hon. und rev. the Champion 
Dymoke, Win, Reader, jun. Ksq. to Janfe Do- 
rothea, eldest daughter of Klcnard Elmhirst, 
Esq. of Westgate-Uouse, in the county of Lin- 
coln. 

29. Gilbert Aluuro, Esq. of Brighton, in the Island 
of St. Vincent, and of Albematl e-street, London, 
to Rachael Sophia, daughter of Jonathan Ander- 
son Ludford, Ml>. of Warwick, Jamaica. 

April 2. At St, George’s Hauovor-^inare, the Rev. 
Charles Edrnniid Beene, Fellow of All Souls and 
Rector of Buckland, Snrrey, second son of Ben- 
jamin Keene, Esq. of Westhoc Lodge, Cam- 
bridge, to Rebecca Frances, daughter of Sir 
George Shilfndr, Bart, of Combe-place, Sussex. 

3. The Rev. John D’Arcy Preslon, Ksq. eldest son 
of Rear-Admiral D’Arcy Preeton, of Askliam, 
in Yorkshire, to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Peter Spence, MD. late of Keflfiiigton. 

6. John warburton. MD. of Cl Word-street, Bond- 
street, to Anne, eldest daughter pf John Aber- 
nethy, Ksq. of Bedford-row. 

— At Cirencester, by the Bishop of Norwich, th« 
Rt. hou. the Earl of Dartmouth, to I^y Frances 
Cbariotte Chetwynd Taltiot, daughter of bis 
Excellency EarlTalbot^ Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. 

•— At Clewer, James Brooks, Esq. of the county 
of Devon, late Capt. in the 29th regt., to Ca- 
therine, daughter of Lieut. Colonel Basset, of 
Windsor. 

7. Wm. Hayes, Esq. of Sotrthai^ton-plnoe^ to 
Maria, third daughter of W. J. Hooves, Esq. of 
Woburn-piace, Uiissel-sqaare. 

12. At St. Paul’s Oovent-garden, Samuel Platt, 
i'lsq. of Brunswick-sqaare, to BUzabethr dangli- 
ter of Charles Gouiond Cooke, Esq, of South- 
ampton-street, atid of Upper Fool-hunse, near 
Hereford. 

— At Eversby, W. H. T. Hawley, F.sq. of West 
Green-house, Hants, to Elizabeth Mary, eldest 
daughter of Capt. Broughton, HN. of Eversby. 

14. At St. George’s Hanover-square, by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, the Rev. W. Pegus, to the Countess 
Dowager of Lindsey. 

At Castle Combe, Wilts, < Jeorge PowUtt Thom- 
son, Esq. second son ot John Powlett Thom- 
son, Esq. of Waverlcy Abh«y, to Phiima, only 


daughter and itelreM of Wm. iScrope, Esq.^of 
Casue Combe. The btidewroom n to 
name and bear the arms or $er^, 

14. At Fulham, Bamngl Charles ^stoti, Edq. of 
South Audl^.gtrcet, to Elizabeth Wood Ati^r- 
don, eldest agughter of Fertliiiaudu Anderdon, 
Esq* HamdiferBmlth. 

17. At St. George’s Hanover-sdharc, Bryan Cooke, 
Esq. of Owston, \^rkshire. lo Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of Sir G. Cooke, Bart, of Wneetley, in the 
same county. « 

IN SCOTLAND^ 

At Lockerhy-hoiise, Colonel MaxweH, governor 
of the Island of St. Jfiltts, to Altss Mary Douglsik 
a near relative of toe Marqnls and Marqhtoness 
of Quer-**^ - 

IN IRELAND. 

At St. Anne’S, Dublin, Cant. George Berkeley, 
Roy. Fusileers, to Jane, eldest dau^ter of John 
Beatty, Esq. MD. of Moiesworth-street. 

ABROAD. 

At the Mace of Canino, near Rome, (the resi- 
dence of Lucian Duonaparte.l T. Wyse, Ksq. 
Jun. eldest son of T. Wyse, Esq. of the manor 
of St. John, near Waterford, to Letitia, daughter 
of L. Buonaparte, Prince ofCaiiino. 

At Paris, James Antoine Hypolltc, eldest son of 
the Baron D^ Ohahand Ijatonr, a member and 
qiiestor of the Chamber of Deputies, lo Miss 
Pontine Beck, daughter of G. B. Beck, Esq. ot 
Needham Market, la Suffolk. 

At Bourdeanx, the Rev. T. Nash, of Trinity t'ol- 
l^e, Cambddge, to Dorlnda Estellar daughter 
of the late T. Vi'. Brandis, Ksq. 

DEATHS. 

March 21. Mr. M. Bryaih Anthor of the Biogra- 
phical and Critical ij^jictionary of Painters and 
Engravers, a valtHi^le work of reference, and 
executed with great industry. He was also one 
of the very first connoisseurs of the day tii painU 
Sng. to which art he was enthnsiasticairy at- 
tached, nor was his judgment in the art at al,l 
inferior to his fondnras for it. This gentleman 
purchased the Orleans Collection for the Earl of 
Carlisle. 

23. At Holkham-house, Norfolk, the seat of T. 
W. Coke, Esq. MP. Mrs. Blackwell, relict of Sam. 
Blackwell, Esq. of Aiupney Park, Gloucester- 
shire, and sole surviving sister of the late l.ord 
Sherborne and of Mr. Coke. 

25. At Cromer, Norfolk, aged 35, Priscilla; 
youngest daughter of the late John Gurney, Esq. 
of Rarlham-hall, in the same county. 

26. At Mersthain-nbusp, f5urrey, after a lingnBng 
illness, the Rt. Hon. Lady Ann Simp^, jj^liot 
of John Simpson, Esq. of Bradley-nflfl, in the 
countv of Durham. 

27. At Eton, drowned while attempting to recover 
om* of his oars, which had fallen into the water 
as he WAS rowing in a small skiff on the Thames, 
Mr. Angerstein, son of J. J. Angerstetn, Esa. 
MP. aged 17. The body was not found until 
the doth. 

— At Hamhledqii-lunise, die seat of Charles Scott 
Murray, Esq. Mrs. Nixon, of Cheltenham, relict 
of John Nfxon, Esq. df 1.6 Bergerle in the 
Oacenhi eouniy. This lady was danghtcr of the 
late Henry Lyons, Esq. MP. and niece to Rob\ 
Earl Belvedere. 

— At the Charter-house, Mary, the wifeofThos. 
Kvder, Esq. and one of the two surviving sisters 
of the late Sir Richard Croft, Bart. 

28. Catliarine Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Frauds 
BedingfieM, Esq. of ifjfkiinton-liall, in the 
county of CUmoeriand, and of Malburton-hal)’, 
in Norfolk. 

29. At ExeTor, Major George FoBnmbe, 8th regt. 

of foo^ tliird son of the late F. F. Foljambe, Esq. 
ofOsberton, Nottinghamshire. 

30. Killed near Carmarthen by a fall ftora his 

horse, Dr. Parry, late Surgeon of the Havannah 
frigate, one of the ships which conveyed Buona- 
parte to Sh Helena. . < 

dl. Mrs. Lndford, -^est surviving sister df ,7. 
Nvfrdlgate iAidford, F/»q. of Affsley-hall, War- 
w'icksHlre, niece of Sir Roger NeMwigate, Bart, 
and con&iii to the l.ite Maiqnis of Donegal. 
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Deaths, 


;>1. Suddenly, after retWw to bod in i 
better health tlihW, she had' cnjdyed 
time past, £1 listen, ^vife of Mr. Biliston, 

lessee of l>rury-|ane thehtri^. 

... At hiH house m Pall- Mall, Sir Thomaa Charles 
Bunbury, Bart, in the 8l8l yeai^his mc, 

M Thornton-hAll, near BediUr* )hthi6 year, 
Frederick ItodsworiU, ,DO canon of 

AVlndbor. Rector of Spoil iltporne, and Pcrpetnal 
Curate of rifubby, in Yorkshire, 

Lately, !i}?ed hS. Joseph Austin, fCsq. many years 
l»rt»prictor of tfee (.'hester and Newcastle tnentres, 
e^c. and the lasi reiuainiug actor uienUuued in 
Chui‘chtH’'M Ihibdad. 

April 1. At Hri^liton, Sir£^hs. Krlitfonstonc, of 
Dimliciith, Bart. ]^1P. forl&e county of Stirling. 

— VVilKiuu Box, Ksu. Deputy vnf (hc.>Vard of 
. (Jastle Bayn>ml for the last 44 yX^rs. 

U. At Llthaip-honsr, Kettt^ Mrs. Alslable, widow 
of the Me Buwsou Aiwiahic, 
x~ After a tcilioijs illness, the lit. hon. Lady £liza> 
]»t*lh Towhsendt wife of Coro Townsend, Esq. of 
Honington-liall, in the county of Wurwiefk, and 
sister to the lute Earbof PJynioutli. 
iSiicldcnly* IMiarlotte. second daughter of the 
Right Hoii. Sir James Muashdld, at his house, 
in Kussel I -square. 

— At TwiOkenhain, Lady Taylor, relict of the late 
Sir .lohii Taylor, Burt. 

4. At her house tii Hark -street, in her 89tli year. 
Viscountess Pery, relict of VMscount Pery. and 
another to Viscountess Northland, and tlie Hon. 
Mrs. Calvert. 

At tireenwich-bospitai) Admiral 81r John Gol- 
poys. By this event, the Governorship of that 
Nutiofiyl P^tobllshiuent is become vacant. 

6 At her honse in isoutbamptou, ^be Right Hon. 
Lad; Mamina Janies, aged 46. 

— A4 his scat, Kingswood.>Iodge, near Egham, 
after a few days illuesii, John Reid, Plgq. 

6 In New Norfolk-btreet, aged 70, Cbancs Pies- 
cheil. Esq, 

— At Boguur, in her 67tliy<^, Mrs. Trowbridge, 
sister of the late Adiuicai Sir Thus. Trovi bridge, 
Bart. 

— In his r>6th year, tlie Rev- Geo. Ford, upwards 
of 25 years ifcctor of the Congregaiion of Pro- 
testant Dissenters, at .Stepney 

7 At Brauhaai-park, VorktJiirc, after a few days 
illness, Jas. Lane Fox, Esq. nephew to George 
Fox Lane I/ird Binglcy, in his hfitli year. 

0 At her scat in Hampshire, in lier 52d veal, the 
Right Hon. the Dowager Viscouiiltss faago. ' 

— At his chambers, og^ 60, Alex. Jutuvsou, Esq. 
Bencher of the Honuafable Society of the Mid- 
dle Temple. 

•— The Hcv. John Myers, of Shipley hall, near 
Bradford, Yorkshire, Hector of vVybuiton, near 
Boston, Lincolnshire, and one of the Justices of 
JBtm Peace, and depticy Lieutenants for tltusc 
%iiities. 

10 At hilMionse, Laqitham-place, Waller Spencer 
SUUhope, Esq. of Cannon Halt, Yorkshire. 

— - Aged 10, Mr. Hen. Joshua Rowley, son of Ad- 
miral and noplicw to Sir Win. Rowley. The 
death of the deceased, who was a pupil at West- 
minster school, was occasioned by a fiiM from a 
fourth-floor window, in his lu.lgiug bouse on 
the preceding day ; iie appeared quite insensible 
from the time be was taken up trll he expired. 

11 At Uis house in St. Jauies's-phice, Hobt. Cal- 
vert, Esq. in his bbtli year. 

12 At Chislehurst, Kent, aged 86, Mrs. Mary 
Townsend, sister to the late Lord Vise. Sydney. 

— At Bath, aired Ti, Thomas Stanhope Badcock, 
Esq^one of Die Magistrates fur the county of 
Bucks. 

1.3 At Gateshead, I>iirbaiD, a few days iifter being 
ueUyered of. -d* daughter, the lody of Joseph 
Hawkes, Esq^. Wed 2p. 

» At Stanmore, JAt^'^Carolioc Finchs youngest 
slater to the Eirl otAylesfonl. 

14 At his house in Gloifcester-place, aged fi2. Ma- 
jor James, AuUior of the “ Militai^ Dictionary ,♦» 
the ** Regimental Companiao,** and other mis- 
celitoeous works. 

15 At his house io BemerHi-street. aged 54, Jas. 
Bartleniau, Esq. the celebrated singer. Vide our 
MnHic4it Report In the present Number. 

— At her residence in Cavendish-square, bfrs. 
fhekwn, redet of Col. A. Dickson, and only 

, daughter of Uic late Wr Henry Moore, Bart, for- 


CMay,- 

merly Liout.-Oov. of Jamaica, and Governor of 
New York, 

16 At the College of Anns, in his Slst year, Geo. 
Harrison, Esq. late Clarencieuv King at Arms, 
and for nearly 40 years Treasurer of that Cor- 
poration. 

17 ih Sioane-street, Lieut.-CoL Geo. Smith, of the 
Hon, East India Company’s Service, in bis ^d 
year. 

Longreviti/. At Camberwell, Surrey, in full posses- 
sion of all luT faculties, Elisabeth Horsier, 
at^ed 105 years, .56 of which she had been main- 
tiiincd in the workhouse of that paidslu 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Banff, In his fJJd year, tlie Rev. Aberoromhy 
Gordon, Honor, aiy President Of the Literary 
Society of that pi, ice. 

At Eilinonrgh, Dr. Gregory, the celehrated Phy- 
sician and Professor of’ Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of that city. 

At Torbredt, Alexander Fraser, Esq. of Tj^breck. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Belfast, tiic lady of IVliUor Jas. Dnnhar Toyey, 
on the 2;kl of .March, after having been delivered 
of a daughter on the Ritli, vvlio lived only b hours. 

At Dublin, Ihindell Maedoiinell, Ksu. This gen- 
tleman was one of the first niercnants in Ire- 
land, and had taken a decided part in Catholic 
affairs. 

At Vine-lodge, near Belfas:, Lucinda SfatilUa, wife 
of Major Tovey, of the 31bt Regiirjcut, 

At Dublin, in Filzvvilliani-squure, Moore Echlin, 
Esq. 

At Dublin, Mrs. Plunkett, wife of W. C. Plunkett, 
Esq. MP. the eloquent advocate infovonr of the 
Catholics. 

At .Summerville, near CasbeL after a short Indis- 
position, the most Rev. Dr. Patrick Kverard, 
lionian Catholic Archbishop ‘of Cashel, a Pro. 
lute of tlie vciy first character for eiudition, ta- 
lent, judgment, and benevolence. 

At (kistlc Sicwart, in the county of Down, April 

, 6th, in bis fliklyear, theMaupicss of l^adou- 
derry. This noblcinau was twice niarried—to 
Lady .Sarah f ranees, sister tothe Maiquess of 
Hertford, by whom he liad j^ue, Viscount Oas- 
Uercugh, (who succeeds to (he Marquisate) and 
to Lady Frances, sister to the Marquessof Cam- 
den, by wiioin he had issue. Lord Stewart, (tlie 

5 resent Ambassador at Vieimu) and other cliil- 
reii. The lute Marquess, after rc presenting the 
county of Down ill roanv Parllameiita, was cre- 
ated a BprouYn )789, a Viscount in 1705, an Earl 
in 1706, and a xMarquess in 1816. 

At Dublin, Mereditii Jenkiu, Esq. one or the Al- 
dermen of that City. 

At Blcnucrville. County Kerry, in his Slst year, 
Sir Howland Blcnncrhassctt, Bart. 

, ADBQAD^ 

At Hanover, A, Hersohetl, well kaowa in the mu- 
sical world as an elegant and profound mubl- 
cian, and brother to Sir W. Hcrschell, the cele- 
brated Hstronomer. 

At Calais, tbe Hon. Lieut, Col. Irby^ late of the 
Life Guards, sou of I^ord Boston. 

At St. Petersburg, suddenly, in his 76th year, Ad- 
miral Bir Geo. Tate, Senator, and Knight of St. 
VladtiR^, Bt. Alexander Nevskoi, &c. He was 
aimtive of Eutfland, but had spoilt the last 52 
years of 1^ Mte' in the Kussian Service. r 
At Paris, oi On apoplectic attack, John Ramsay 
Cutbbert, Esq. of tirosvenor-square. 

In China, the lion. Valentine Gardner, Captain of 
his Majesty’s Ship, Dauntless. 

At Paris, where lie had resided for the last two 
years, H. H- W. Stephens, Esq. late of Chave- 
nage-house^ in tbe county of Gloucester, aged 
46. 

At Rome, in bis flOth year, Wm. Pendrcll Wad- 
dington, Esq. eldest son of the late Win. Wad- 
dingtou, Esq, of Brompton, Middlesex. 

At Burbadoes, where be had gone tor the recovetw 
of his health, James Bowden, Esq. of Bedford- 
snuare. 

At Florence, Wm. Roht. Broughton, Esq. Post 
Captain of tbe Royal Navy; he commanded the 
Ciiatbam Brig, which attended Oapt. Vancouveo 
in bis pcrilons voyage round the world. 
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Windy 
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20 /\pril 
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17 April 

\ni<-t<'rdam 
20 April 

V'icniiu. 

7 .Kprii 

Genoa. 

7 April 

Berlin. 

14;\piil 
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2 x\pril 

l.elpsi,tir- 
13 April 

Bremen/ 
10 April 

London 

2d-«o 

37-3 

41-5 

I0-.J,i 

30*98 

7-2} 

674 

6-19 
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— 

20, V 
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2-J-50 
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• 

35 & 
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58 
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92J 
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— I 
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4U 
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.-A 
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— 
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Genoa 
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84t 

304 
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— 

— 

1915 



Leipsig..^.*. 

— 

140 



— 

105^ 

— 

— - 

IIOJ 

Leghorn .... 

610 

8»| 

07 

— . 

1224 

— 

-— 
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Lisbon 

668 

37* 

41 

— 

898 

— 
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— 

, ^ 

Cadiz.. 

15-60 

03* 
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— 

828 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

Naples 

430 

— 

81 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Bilboa 

15-40 

— 

102 


— 


— 

.... 

— 

Madrid 

15-80 

93 

105 



820 

— 
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— . 

Pojto .| 
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37* 

41 

— 

— 


— 
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..36 
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..47 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

From March 23 to April 23. 

Amsterdam, C. F 12«14 

Ditto at sight 12*11 

Rotterdam, ^ U ^...12-15 

Annvcrp 12-11 

Hamburgh, 2^ U 38-7 

AJtona,24U 38-0 

Paris, 3 days’ sight. ...... .25-80 

Ditto.. 2 U S.... 26-15 

Bourdeaux ^6-15 

Frankforton thcMain 1 \ ^ . 

Bx.M f 

Petersburg, rble, 3 U- 

Vienna, ef. do. 2 M ...... . 10-20 * 

Trieste ditto 10-20 

Madrid, effective 36^ 

Cadiz,eftective 36 

Bilboa 354 

Barcdlona 35 

SeviUe 354 

Gibraltar 30| 

Leghoni 46| 

Genoa 43j 

Venice, Ital. Div 27-60 

Malta 45 

Naples 38i ..394 

Palermo, per. oz. 115 

Lisbon .50 . .49} 

Oporto I.....50 ..49 

Rio Janeiro 49 ..48} 

Bahia 55 

Dublin 8 ..8} 

Cork 0 .. 8} 

PRICES OF BULLION. 

At per Ounce. 

£. s. d, £. s, d. 

Portugalgold,incoin0 0 0 ..0 0 0 
Pomgn gold, in bars 3 I 7 10}.. 0 0 0 
jNew doubloons ....3 14 3..0 0 0 

Ne% dSdMs 0 4 10}. .0 4 10 

Silver, in bars, stand. 0 4 11}..0 4 11 

The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 

AverOffe Price of Raw Su^ar, exchitive 
of Duty ^ 35r. Id, 1 

Bread. 

Highest price of tlie best wheaten bread 
ill London 9}J. quartern loaf. 


Potatoes per Ton in Spitalfields, 
Kidneys £Z 0 0 to 3 10 


Oxnobles 

Apples 


3 0 
2 0 
2 10 


0 to 4 
0 to 2 
0 to 3 


AVERAGE PRICE 6P CORN 

INTH* TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 

By the Quarter of 8 IVinchester Bushels, 
from the Returns in the Weeks ending 


Mar. 

r 

Whcat54 9 
Rye - |34 10 
Barley 24 4 
Oats (18 3 
licans 30 0 
Peas 132 0 


Mar. 

31 

154 8 


38 

24 

18 

131 


30 10 | 31 


Apr. A pr. 

7 14 

54 1 53 7 

1 34 5 ; 
9 23 9] 

2 18 2 
6 29 11 
4 .30 61 


35 

I23 

18 

30 


Com and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from March 23, to April 23. 
i I TU«i. < I *Tot.il 


Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Pease 

MaU 


English 

Irish 

Foreign 

23>99 

9,928 

485 

21,297 

3,955 



49,079 

25,470 

770 

17 

87 


5,652 

479 

..... 

2,427 


.... 

19,042 

Qrs.; Flour 29,45 


34,012 

25,292 

75,319 

54 

6,131 

2,427 


Foreign Flour 10 barrels. 


Price of Hops per cwt. hi the Borough. 
Kent, New bags . . .42.». to 75r. 

Sussex, ditto 42«. to 63r. 

Essex, ditto OOr. to OOr. 

Yearling Bags 00#. to 00#. 

Kent, New Pockets 45#. to J5s. 

Sussex, ditto 42#. to 65#. 

Essex, ditto 00#. to 00#. 

Famliam, ditto .... 100#. to 1 12#* 

Y earling Pockets . . , .30#. to 45#. 


Average Price per Load of 
Nay. Clover. Straw. 

£, #. £. #. £, 8. £. 8. £, s, £, 8. 

• Smitfifeld. 

15to4 10..4 5tod 5..1 6 to I 12 
Whitechapel. 

3 16to4 10..3 5105 5..1 6toll4 
St. Jamefe. 

3 10 to 4 14.^4 0to5 0..1 5tol 16 


Meat hy Carcass^ per Stone of 81b, at 
Newgate. — Beef.... 2#. lOrf. to 3#. 10/7. 

Mutton.. 2#. 8d. to 3#. 8d, 
Veal . . . .3#. Ad. to .5#. Ad. 
Pork . . . ,3#. Ad. to 5#. 0/7. 
Lamb . . .6s. Od. to 8#. OJ. 
r(7adeit7iiaR.-B6ef . . . .2#. lOJ. to 4#. 6d, 
Mutton. .3#. 6d. to 3#. {0^. 
Veal.«..4#. Ad. to 5#. 8d. 
Pork.... 3#. 8J. to 5#. 8d. 
Lamb... 6#. 08. to 7#* 88. 

Cattle sold at Smitkjieldfiom Match 30, 
to April 23, he^ inetusive. 

Beasts. Calves. 6heep. Pigs. 
11,025 1,207 74,170 1,400 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF CO 4 LS (IN THE POOL), 
In each Week, from April 1 to April 23. 

April 2. April 9. April 16. Apri) 23. 

#. 8. #. 8. 8. d. 8. d. 3. d. s. d, #. 8. s. 8. 

Newca.stle. ... 34 0 to 48 9 1 .34 0 to 44 9 30 6 to 42 3 30 0 to 41 6 

Sunderland. . . 30 0 to 45 3 32 6 to 45 0 31 G to 38 0 31 6 to 42 6 
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ACOOUKT or CAKALS, DOCKS, BIIId6e8, WAtV-B-WORKS, ISSyVLAlKCZ AND GAS-LlpUT 
COMPANIES, INSTITPTIOKS, &C. 

jBy Messrs, WOLFE and EDMONDS, No, 9, *Change»AlUy, Cornhill, 
(April 21st, 1821.) 
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THE XJON^S HEA9. 


We have the satisfaction to inform our readers, ^at arrangements have 
been completed for the future Editorship of the London Magazine, which 
enable us to promise an interesting accession to the valuable contributions 
of ourold friends and regidar correspondents. 


Among the contents of our next Number, we may enumerate 

An Etching of Mr. Hilton’s Picture, in the present Exhibition, of Nature 
blowing Bubbles for her Children.” 

Traditional Literature, No. VII. The Death of Walter Sclhif** * 

A Critical Notice of the Paintings in the British Institution. By the bye, 
we have to apologize for the entire omission in the present Number of the 
Royal Academy; though we regret, we could not avoid it, — but we trust 
that our readers will think our article in the next Number will fully apologize 
for the deficiency in the present. 

A whimsical Article entitled Fugitive Literature^* 

The Buccaneer, a Talc. 

Table Talk, No. XI. wh!ich the pressure of more temporary matter pie-* 
vented us from inserting in the present Number. 

Another paper on the interesting subject of the Songs and Ballads of the 
Northern Nations of Europe. 

Sketches on the Road, No. II. 

&c. &c. &c. 


C. G. says he will thank us to destroy the MS. if iiis Little Poems " do 
not suit us. We are sorry to say we are entitled to his thanks. 


Philaulos shall not have occasion to repeat his hint. The Eye of li^piid 
Blue” is very pretty, but the burden of the poem is too heavy to be borne 
by such tender little stanzas. ^ 


E. R. will perceive by the omission of his poem on Evening,” that we 
do not tliink it equal to his former contributions. 
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The Lion's Head- 


III oiir next Number we shall notice two new volumes of Poems, which 
will by that time have made their appearance, from the pen of John Clare, 
the NorthamptonshireTeasant. It will give us the greater pleasure to do 
this, because it was the First Number of the London Magazine that 
took the lead in pointing out the simple beauties of the former volume, — and 
in asserting the geitifts of its author. We think we shall be able to shQ|y 
that the predictions, on which we then ventured, have been fully realized. 
We have yet seen only a portion of the work ; and as this came into our 
hands too late for a notice* of it to find an appropriate place in the present 
Number, we cannoNf^frain from occupying part of the space usually de- 
voted to Correspondency by a sweet and un^ected little ballad, entitled— 

THE REQUEST. 

Now the sun his blinking beam 
Behind yon mountain loses. 

And each eye, that might evil deem, 

In blinded slumber closes : 

Now the field’s a desert grown, 

Now the hedger’s fled the grove; 

Put thou on thy nisset gown, 

Shielded from the dews, my love, 

And wander out with me. 

We have met at early day, 

Slander rises early, 

Slander’s tongues had much to say, 

And still I love thee dearly : 

Slander now to rest has gone, 

Only wakes the courting dove ; 

Slily steal thy bonnet on, 

Ijcavc thy father’s cot, my love, 

And wander out with me. 

Clowns have pass’d our noon-day screen, 

’Neadi the hawthorn’s blossom ; 

Seldom there the chance has been 
To press thee to my bo$on> : 

Ploughmen now no more appear. 

Night-winds but the thorn-bough move ; 

Squander not a minute here, 

Lift dje door-latch gently, love, 

And wander out with me. 

Oh the hour so sweet as this, 

With friendly night surrounded, 

Left free to talk, embrace, and kiss, 

By virtue only bounded— 

Lose it not, make no delay, 

Put on thy doublet, hat, and glove. 

Sly ope the door and steal away ; 

And sweet Hwill be, my only love. 

To wander out wi& thee. 
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POPE, LORD BYRON, AND MR. BOWLES.* 


Tins is a very proper letter for a 
lord to write to his bookseller, and 
for Mr. Murray to show about 
among his friends, as it contains 
some dry rubs at Mr. Bowles, and 
some good hits at Mr. Southey and 
his invariable principles.'* There is 
some good hating', and some good 
writing in it, some coarse jests, and 
some dogmatical <ussertions ; but that 
it is by any means a settler of the 
question, is what we are in all due 
form inclined to doubt. His Lord- 
ship, as a poet, is a little headstrong 
and ^elf-willed, a spoiled child of 
nature and fortune : his philosophy 
and criticism have a tincture of the 
same spirit: he doles ouf his opi- 
nions with a great deal of frankness 
and spleen, saying, this I like, 
that I loathe;” but he does not 
trouble himself, or the reader, with 
his reasons, any more than he ac- 
counts to his servants for the direc- 
tions he gives them. This might 
seem too great a compliment in his 
Lordship to the public. 

All this prihble-prahUe about Pope, 
and Milton, and Shakspeare, and 
what foreigners say of \is, and the 
Venus, and Antindus, and the Acro- 
polis, and the Grand Canal at Venice, 
and the Turkish fleet, and Falconer's 
Shipwreck, and ethics, and ethical 
poetry (with the single exception of 
some bold pictqresque sketches in 
the poet's best prose-style) is' what 
might be talked by any Bond-street 


lounger of them all, after a last night's 
debauch, in the intervals between 
the splashings of the soda-water and 
the acid taste of the port wine ris- 
ing in the ^moutli. It is no better 
than that. If his Lordship had 
sent it in from l.<ong's, or the Al- 
bany, to be handed about in Albe- 
marle-street, in slips as he wrote it, 
it would have been very well. But 
all the way from Ravenna, cannot 
he contrive to send us something 
better than his own ill- humour and 
our own common-places — than the 
discovery that Pope was a poet, and 
that Cowper was none ; and the 
old story that Canova, in forming a 
statue, takes a hand from one, a 
foot from another, and a nose from a 
third, and so makes out the idea of 
perfect beauty ! (We would advise 
his Lordship to say less ab^rthis 
subject of virtii, for he knows little 
about it ; and besides, his perceptions 
are at variance with his theories.) 
In truth, his Lordship has the worst 
of this controversy, though he throws 
out a number of pert, smart, flashy 
things, with the air of a man who 
sees company on subjects of taste, 
while his reverend antagonist, who 
is the better critic and logician of 
the two, ^oes prosing- on in a tone 
of obsequious pertinacity and sore 
pleasantry, as if he were sitting (an 
unwelcome guest) at his Lordship’s 
table, and were awed, yet galled, by 
the cavalier assumption of patrician 


• ^ter to •••* •••••* on the Rev- W. L. Bowles's Strictures on the Life and 
Writings of Pope. By the Right Hon. Lord Byron. Thifd Edition, Murray. 
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manners. We cannot understand 
these startling voluntaries, played off 
before the public on the ground of 
personal railk, nor the controversial 
under-song, like the drone of a bag- 
pipe, that forms a tedious accom- 
paniment to them. As Jem Belcher, 
when asked if he diffnot feel a little 
awkward at facing Gamble the tajl 
Irishman, made answer, An please 
ye, sir, when 1 am strip t to .my shirt, 

I am afraid of nOS^nan ; ” — so we 
would advise Mr. BowIVj, in a ques- 
tion of naked argument) to fear no 
man, and to let no man bite his 
thumb at him. If his Lordship were 
to invite his brother-poet to his 
house, and to eke out a sour jest by 
the flavour of Monte- Pulciano or 
Frontiniac, — if in the dearth of ar- 
gument he were to ply his friend’s 
weak side with rich sauces and well- 
seasoned hospitality, Ah ! fo esi hotly 
ah! goutez ga ! ” — ^if he were to point, 
in illustration of Pope’s style, to the 
marble pillars, the viraiidas, the pier 
glasses, the classic busts, the flower- 
ing dessert, and were to exclaim, 
You see, my dear Bowles, the su- 
periority of art over nature, the tri- 
umph of polished life over Gothic 
barbarism ; we have here neither the 
ghosts nor fairies of Shakspeare, nor 
Milton’s Heaven, nor his Hell, yet we 
contrive to do without them — it 
might require Parson Supple’s com- 
mand of countenance to smile off 
this uncourteous address; but the 
divine would not have to digest 
such awkward raillery on an empty 
stomach^he would have his quid pro 
quo : his Lordship would have paid 
for tS^^‘liberty of using his privilege 
of peerage. But why any man 
should carry the role of his Lordship’s 
chaplain out of his Lordship’s house, 
is what we see no reason for. — Lord 
Byron, in the Preface to his Tragedy, 
complains that Horace Walpole has 
had hard measure dealt him by the 
critics, firstly, because he was a 
lord, and seoon^y, because he was a 
gendeman.” We do not know how 
the case may stand between the 
public and a aead nobleman : but a 
Bving lord every reasonable al- 
lowance made him, and can do what 
no one else can. If Lord Byron 
chooM to make a bad Joke, by 
means of an ill-spelt pun, it is a 
condescension in his Lordship if he 
puts off a set of smart assertions and 


and Mr. Bowles. [[June, 

school-boy instances for pithy proofed 
it is not because he is not able, but 
because he cannot be at the pains 
of going deeper into the (juestion :--if 
he is rude to an antagonUt, it is con- 
strued into agreeable familiarity; any 
notice from so great a man appears 
like a favour : — if he tells or recom- 
mends a tale of bawdry," he is 
not to be tied down by the petty 
rules which restrict common men : — 
if he publishes a work, which is 
thought of too equivocal a description 
for the delicate air of Albemarle- 
street, his Lordship's own name in 
the title-page is sufficient to back it 
without the formality of a book- 
seller’s; if a wire-drawn tragedy of his 
is acted, in spite of bis protestations 
against such an appeal to the taste 
of a vulgar audience, the storm of 
pitiless damnation is not let loose 
upon it, because it is felt that it 
would fall harmless on so high and 
proud a head ; the gilded coronet 
serves as a conductor to carry off the 
lightning of popular criticism, which 
might blast the merely laurelled 
bard; the blame, the disappoint- 
ment, the flat effect, is thrown upon 
the manager, upon the actors— imon 
any body but the Noble Poet ! This 
sounding title swells the mouth of 
Fame, and lends her voice a thou- 
sand circling echoes ; the rank of the 
Author, and the public charity ex- 
tended to him, as he does not want 
it, cover a multitude of sins. What 
does his Lordship mean, then, by this 
whining over the neglect of Horace 
Walpole,— this uncalled-for sympathy 
with the faded lustre of patrician 
and gentlemanly pretensions t Has 
he had only half his fame ? Or, does 
he already feel, with morbid antici- 
pation, the retiring ebb of that over- 
whelming tide of popularity, whicb 
having been raised too hi^K by ad- 
Ventiuous cireumstances; is lost iff 
flats and shallows, as soon as their 
influence is Vithdrawn ? Lord Bvron 
has been twice as much talked of as 
he would have been, had he not been 
Lord Byron. His rank and genius 
have been happily placed each 
other’s beams to share,” and both 
•together, by their mutually reflected 
splendour, may be said to have melt- 
ed the public coldness Into the very 
wantonness of praise: the faults of 
the man (real or suj^qsed) have 
only given a dramatic interest to hb 
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inrarks. Whence, then, this repining, 
this ungracious cavilling, this goUup 
ill-humour ? We load his Lordship 
with ecstatic admiration, with uu- 
qualihed ostentatio\is eulogies ; and 
he throws them stilling back in our 
face : he thanks usgn^ith cool, cutting 
contempt : he asks us for our voices, 

our sweet voices,” like Coriolanus ; 
and, like Coriolanus, disdains us for 
the unwholesome gift. Why, then, 
does he ask us for it ? If, as a lord, 
he holds in contempt and abhorrence 
the willing, delighted homage, which 
the public pay to the poet, let liim 
retire ^nd feed the pride of birth in 
stately solitude, or take his place 
among his equals : but if he does not 
find this enough, and wants our won- 
dering tribute of applause to satisfy his 
craving vanity, and make him some- 
thing more than a mere vulgar lord 
among hundreds of other lords, why 
dash the cup of delicious poison, 
which, at his uneasy request, we 
tender him, to the ground, with in- 
dignant reckless hands, and tell us 
that he scorns e(iually our censure 
or our praise ? If he looks, upon both 
as equal impertinence, be can easily 
escape out of the reach of both by 
ceasing to write ; we shall in that case 
soon cease to think of his Lordship : 
but if he cannot do without our good 
opinion, why affect all this coyness, 
coldness, and contempt ? If he says 
he writes not to please us, but to 
live by us, that only alters the nature 
of the obligation, and he might still 
he civil to Mr. Murray’s customers. 
Whether he is independent of public 
opinion, or dependent on it, he need 
not be always sending lus readers to 
Coventry. When we come to offer 
him our demonstrations of good will, 
he should not kick us down stairs. 
If he persists in this humour, the 
distaste may in time become mu* 
tual.” 

Before we proceed, there is one 
thin£ ia which we must say we 
heartily agree with Lord Byron ; 
and that is the ridicule with which he 
treats Mr. Bowks’s editorial inqui- 
sition into the moral character of 
Pope* It is a pqre piece of clerical 
priggism. If Pope was not free from 
vice, we should like to know who is. 
^e was one of the most faultless of 
poet3> both in his life and in his 
writings. We should not care to 
throw the first stone at him. We do 


not wonder at Lord Byron’s laughing 
outright at Mr. Bowles’s hysterical 
horrors at poor Pope’s platonic pecca- 
dillos, nor at his being a little impati- 
ent of the other’s attempt tomakehim- 
self a make-believe character of per- 
fection out of the most gpiall faults” 
he couki rake up against the reputa- 
tion of an author, whom he was 
bound either not to edite or not to 
injure. *But wp think his Lordship 
turns the tal;jllSs upon the divine, and 
gets lip i^o the reading-desk him- 
self, without the proper canonical 
credentials, when he makes such a 
fuss iis he does about didartic or mo- 
ral poetry as the highest of all others, 
because moral truth and moral con- 
duct are of such vast and paramount 
concernment in human life. But be- 
cause they are such good things in 
themselves, does it follow that they 
are the better for being put into 
rhyme ? We see no connection be- 
tween ends of verse, and Sayings 
of philosophers.” This reasoning re- 
minds us of the critic who said, that 
the only poetiy he knew of, good for 
any thing, was the four lines, be- 
ginning Thirty days hath Septem- 
ber, April, June, and November,” for 
that these were really of some use in 
finding out the number of days in 
the different months of the year. The 
rules of arithmetic are important in 
many respects, but we do not know 
that they are the fittest subjects of 
poetry. Besides, Pope was not the 
only moral poet, nor are we sure 
that we understand his moral sys- 
tem, or that Lord Byron understands 
or that he understood it 
Addison paraphrased the Psalms, 
and Blackmore sung the Creation: 
yet Pope has written a lampoon upon 
the one, and put the other in his 
Dimciad. Mr. Bowles has numbers 
of manuscript sermons by him, the 
morality of which, we will venture 
to say, is quite as pure, as orthodox, 
as that of the unpublished cantos of 
Don Juan ; yet we doubt whether 
Mr. Murray, the Mdccnas of poetry 
and orthodoxy, would give as much 
for the one as for* the other. We 
do not look for the flowers of fancy 
in moral treatises, nor for a homily in 
his Lordship’s irregular stanzas. The 
Decalogue, as a practical prose com* 
position, or as a body of moral laws 
and precepts, is of sufficient weight 
and authority; but we should not 
2 V2 
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regard the putting this into heroic 
verse^ as an effort of the highest 
poetry. That Stemhold and Hop- 
kins had great qualms ” is no impu- 
tation on the pious raptures of the 
Hebrew bard: and we suspect his 
Lordship himself wouid object to the 
allegory iu^‘ Spenser, as a drawback 
on the poetVy, if it is in other re- 
spects to his Lordship's taste, which 
is more than we caqnrcteiul to de- 
termine. The Nol)r?*^etter-writer 
thus moralizes on this \d)ject, and 
transposes the ordinary critical ca- 
nons somewhat arbitrarily and so- 
phistically. 

The depreciation of Pope is part- 
ly founded upon a false idea of the 
dignity of his order of poetry, to 
which he has partly contributed by 
the ingenuous boast. 

That not in Fancy’s maze he wander'd 
long, 

But sloy'd to Truth, and moraliz’d his 
fiong. 

He should have written ^ rose to 
truth.' In uiy mind the highest of 
all poetry is ethical poetry, as the 
highest of all earthly objects must be 
moral truth. Religion does not make 
a part of my subject ; it is something 
beyond human powers, and has failed 
in all human hands except Milton's 
and Dante's, and even Dante's 
powers are involved in his delinea- 
tion of human passions, though in 
supernatural circumstances. What 
made Socrates the greatest of men ? 
His moral truth— his ethics. What 
rO^^s, Jesus Christ the Son of God 
ardly less than his miracles? His 
moral precepts. And if ethics have 
made a philosopher the first of men, 
and have not been disdained as an 
adjunct to his Gospel by the Deity 
himself, are we to be told that ethi- 
cal poetry, or didactic poetry, or by 
whatever name you term it, wliose 
object is to make men better and 
wiser, is not the very first order of 
poetry ; and are" we to be told this 
too by one of the priesthood ? It re- 
quires more mW, more wisdom, 
more power, than ail the ‘ forests ' 
that ever were * walked' for their 
' d^cription,' and all the epics that 
ever were fbunded upon fields of 
battle. The Georgies are indisput- 
ably, and, I believe, ttndispviedly, 
even a finer poem than the ACncid. 


, and Mr, Bowles. [^June, 

Virgil knew this: he did not order 
them to be burnt. 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

" It is the fashion of the day to lay 
great stress upon what they call 
^ imagination' and ^ invention,' — 
the two commonest of qualities : an 
Irish peasant, with a little whiskey 
in his head, will imagine and invent 
more than would furnish forth a 
modern poem. If Lucretius had not 
been spoiled by the Epicurean sys- 
tem, we should have had a far su- 
perior poem to any now in existence. 
As mere poetry, it is the first of 
Latin poems. What then has ruined 
it? His ethics. Pope has not this 
defect: his moral is as pure as his 
poetry is glorious." P. 42. 

Really this is very inconsequen- 
tial, incongruous reasoning. An 
Irish peasant, with a little whiskey 
in his head, would not fall upon 
more blunders, contradictions, and 
defective conclusions. Lord Byron 
talks of the ethical systems of So- 
crates and Jesus (Jhrist. What made 
the former fhe great man he supposes? 
— The invention of his system — the 
discovery of sublime moral truths. 
Does Lord Byron mean to say, that 
the mere repetition of the same pre- 
cepts in prose, or the turning them 
into verse, will make others as great, 
or will make a great man at all? 
The two things compared are wholly 
disparates! The finding out the 
48th proposition in Euclid made Py- 
thagoras a great man. Shall we s<iy 
that the putting this into a grave, 
didactic distich would make either 
a great mathematician or a great 
poet ? It would do neither one nor 
the other ; though, according to Lord 
Byron, this distich would belong to 
the highest class of poetry, be- 
cause it would do that in verse, which 
one of the greatest of men had wish- 
ed to accompfish in prose." Such 
is the way in which his Lorctship 
transposes the common sense of the 
question, — because it is his humour ! 
The value of any moral truth de- 
pends on the philosophic invention 
implied in it. But,, this rests with 
the first author, and the general 
idea, which forms the basis of di- 
dactic poetry, remains the^ same, 
through all its mechanical transmis- 
sions afterwards. The merit of the 
ethical poet must therefore consist in 
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hls manner of adorning and illustrat- 
iiiff a number of these general truths 
which are not his own, that is, in 
the poetical invention and imagina- 
tion he brings to the subject, as Mr. 
Bowles has well shown, with respect 
to the episodes in the Essay on Man, 
the description of the poor Indian, 
and the lamb doomed to death, 
which are all the unsophisticated 
reader ever remembers of that much- 
talked-of production. Lord Byron 
clownishly chooses to consider all 
poetry but what relates to this ethi- 
cal or didactic truth as a lie." Is 
Lear A lie ? Or does his Lordship 
prefer the story, or the moral, in iE- 
sop\s Fables ? He asks why must 
the pori mean the liar, the feigner, 
the tale-teller? A man may make- 
and create better things than these." 
— He may make and create better 
things than a common-place, and he 
who does not, makes and creates 
nothing. The ethical or didactic 
poet necessarily repeats after others, 
because general truths and maxims 
are limited. '^I'he individual instances 
and illustrations, which his Lordship 
qualifies as lies," feigning," and 
** tale-telling," are infinite, and give 
endless scope to the genius of the 
true jioet. The rank of poetry is to 
be judged of by the truth and purity 
of the moral — so we find it ‘‘ in the 
bond," — and yet Cowper, we are 
told, was no poCt. Is ^there any 
keeping in this, ol is it merely an 
air ? Again, we are given to under- 
stand that didactic poetry recpiires 
more mind, more power than all the 
descriptive or epic poetry that ever 
was written :" and as a proof of this, 
liis Lordship lays it down, that the 
Georgies are a finer poem than the 
iEneid. We do not perceive the in- 
ference here. Virgil knew this : 
he did not order them to be burnt. 

T^c proper study of mankind is man.” 

Does our author mean that this 
was Virgifs reason for liking his pas- 
toral poetry better than his descrip- 
tion of Dido and JEneas.^ But far- 
ther, there is » Latin poem (that of 
Lucretius) superior even to the Geor- 
gies ; nay, it would have been so to 
any poem now in existence, but for 
one unlucky circumstance. And what 
is that ? Its ethics ! " So that 


ethics have spoiled the finest poem 
in the world. This is the rub that 
makes didactic poetry come in such 
a questionable shape. If original, 
like Lucretius, there will bo a dif- 
ference of opimon about it. If trite 
and acknowlenged, like i^ope, how- 
ever pure, there will be little valu- 
able in it. It is the glory and the 
privilego of poetry to l)c conversant 
about those taths of nature and the 
heart that dre at once original and 
self-evideij^;. His Lordship ought to 
have known this. In the same pas- 
sage, he speaks of imagination and 
invention as the two commonest of 
qualities. We will tell his Lordship 
what is commoner, the want of them. 

An Irish peasant," he adds, with 
a little whiskey in his head, will 
imagine and invent more than" -- 
(What? Homer, Spenser, and Arios- 
to.'^ No: but than) — would furnish 
forth a modern poem." That^we will 
not dispute*. But at any rate, when 
sober the next morning, he would be 
as full of wise saws and modern 
instances " as his Lordship ; and in 
either case, equally positive, ‘tetchy, 
and absurd ! 

His Lordship, throughout his pam- 
phlet, makes a point of contradict- 
ing Mr. Bowles, and, it would seem, 
of contradicting himself. He cannot 
be said to have any opinions of his 
own, but whatever any one else ad- 
vances, he denies out of mere spleen 
and rashness. He hates the word 
invariable,” and not Avithout leason. 

What is there of human, be it 
poetry, philosophy, wit, AvisdoiT^sci- 
ence, power, glory, mind<^matter, 
life, or death, which is invariable ? " 
— There is one of the particulars in 
this enumeration, which seems pret- 
ty invariable, which is death. One 
would think that the principles of 
poetry are so too, notwithstanding 
his peevish disclaimer: for towards 
the conclusion of this letter he sets 
up Pope as a classic model, and 
considers all modern deviations from 
it as grotesque and barbarous. 

They have raised a mosque by 
the side of a Grecian temple of the 
purest architecture ; and, more bar- 
barous than the barbarians from 
Avhose practice I have borrowed the 
figure, they are not contented with 
their own grotesque edifice, unless 
they destroy the prior, and purely 
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beautiful fabric which preceded,^ and 
w.hicb shames ijhem and theirs for 
ever and ever.*' 

Lord Byron has here substituted 
his own invariable principles for Mr. 
Bowles's, which he hates as bad as 
Mr. Southey's variabh* politics. Will 
nothing please his Lordship— neither 
dull fixtures nor shining weather- 
cocks? — We might multiply in- 
stances of a want of^coiitinuous rea- 
soning, if we were foiffi^ of this sort 
of petty cavilling. Yet i^e do not 
know that there is any better quarry 
in the book. Why does his Lordship 
tell us that etliical poetry fs the 
highest of all poetry,” and yet that 
Petrarch the sonnettecr’^ is es- 
teemed by good judges the very 
highest poet of Italy ? Mr. Bowles 
is a sonnetteer, and a very good one. 
Why does he assert that the poet 
who executes the best is the highest, 
whatever his department,” and then 
affirm l/i the next page that didactic 
poetry requires more mind, more 
wisdom, more power than all the fo- 
rests that ever were walked for their 
description;” and then again, two 
pages after, that a good poet can 
make a silk purse of a sow's ear ; ” 
that is, as he interprets it, can im- 
bue a pack of cards with more poetry 
than inhabits the forests of Ame- 
rica?” That's a Non Sequitur^ as 
Partridge has it. Why, contending 
that all subjects are alike indifferent 
to the genuine poet, does he turn 
round upon himself, and assume that 
the sun shining upon a warming- 
pan cannot be made sublime or poe- 
ticat^'\Why does he say that there 
is nothing in nature like the bust of 
the Antinous, except the Venus,” 
which is not in nature ? t Why does 
he call the first that wonderful 
creation of perfect beauty,” when it 
is a mere portrait, and on that account 
BO superior to his favourite coxcomb, 
the Apollo ? Why does he state that 
more poetry cannot be gathered 
into existence” than we here see, 
and yet that this poetry arises neither 
from nature nor moral exaltedness ; 
Mr. Bowles and he being at issue on 
this very point, viz. the one affirming 
thlt the essence of poetry is derived 
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from nature, and his Lordship, that H 
consists in moral truth ? \y hy doeo 
he consider a shipwreck as an arti- 
ficial incident ? Why does he make 
the excellence of Falconer's Ship- 
wreck consist in its technicalities, 
and ' not in its fahhful description of 
common feelings and inevitable cala- 
mity ? Wily does he say all this, and 
much more, which he should not? 
Why docs he write prose at all ? 
Y et, in spite of all this trash, there is 
one passage for which we forgive 
him, and here it is. 

The truth is, that in these days 
the grand prinium mobile of ETtgland 
is cant ; cant political, cant poetical, 
cant religious, cant moral; but al- 
ways cant, multiplied through all 
the varieties of life. It is the fashion, 
and while it lasts, will be too pow- 
erful for those who can only exi^ by 
taking the tone of the times. 1 say 
cant, because it is a thing of words, 
without the smallest influence upon 
human actions ; the English being 
no wiser, no better, and much poorer, 
and more divided among themselves, 
as well asrfar less moral, than they 
were before the prevalence of this 
verbal decorum.” These words should 
be written in letters of gold, as the 
testimony of a lofty poet to a great 
moral truth, and we can hardly have 
a quarrel with the writer of them. 

There are three questions which 
form the subject of the present pam- 
phlet j viz! What' is poetical ? What 
is natural ? What is artificial ? And 
we get an answer to none of them. 
The controversy, as it is carried on 
between the chief combatants, is 
much like a dispute between two ar- 
tists, one of whom should maintain 
that blue is the only colour fit to 
paint with, and the other that yellow 
alone ought ever to be used. Much 
might be said on both sides, but little 
to the purpose. Mr. Campbell leads 
ofi* the danc^, and launches a ship as 
a beautiful and poetical artificial ob- 
ject. But he so loads it with patri- 
otic, natural, and foreign associa- 
tions, and the sails are so per- 
fumed that the winds are love-sick," 
that Mr. Bowles darts upon and 
seizes it as contraband to art, swear- 


^ We have ‘‘purest architecture” just before; and “ the prior fabric which pre- 
ceded,” is rather more than an inelegant pleonasm, 
f See Mr. Bowles’s Two Letters. 
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ing that it , i$ tio longer the wotk of 
the shipvtrright^ but of Mr. Camp^ 
bell’s lolly poetic iuiagination ; and 
dedicates its stolen beauty to the 
right owners, the sun, the winds, 
and the waves. Mr. Campbell, in his 
eagerness to make all sure, having 
overstepped the literal mark, presses 
no 1‘arther into the controversy ; but 
Lord Byron, who is like an Irish^ 
man in a row, an^ hod^s customer,** 
carries it on with good polemical 
hardihood, and runs a very edifying 
parallel between the ship without 
the sun, the winds and waves, — and 
the sun, the winds, and waves with- 
out the ship. The sun,” says Mr. 
Bowles, is poetical, by your Lord- 
ship’s admission.” We think it would 
have been so without it. But his 
Lordship contends that the sun 
would no longer be poetical, if it did 
not shine on ships, or pyramids, or 
fortresses, and other works of art,” 
^he expressly excludes footmen’s 
liveries ” and brass warming-pans” 
from among those artificial objects 
that reflect new splendour on the 
eye of Heaven) — to which Mr, 
Bowles replies, that let the sun but 
shine, and it is poetical /wr se,** 
in which we think him right. Ifis 
Lordship deconniounds the wind into 
a caput mortuinn of poetry, by making 
it howl through a pig-stye, instead of 

Roaming the illimitable ocean wide ; 

and turns a water-fall,» or a clear 
spring, into a slop-bason, to prove 
that nature owes its elegance to art. 
His Lordship is ill at these num- 
bers.” Again, he affirms that the 
ruined temple of the Parthenon is 
poetical, and the coast of Attica 
with Cape Colonna, and the recol- 
lection of Falconer’s Shipwreck, clas- 
sical. Who ever doubted it ? What 
then ? Does this prove that the Rape 
of the Lock is not a mock-heroic 
poem? He assures us* that a storm 
with cock- boats scudding before it 
is interesting, particularly if this 
happens to take place in the Helles- 
pont, over which the noble critic 
swam ; and makes it a question, 
whether the d^rk cypress proves, or 
the white towers and minarets of 
Constantinople are more impressive 
to the imagination ? What has this 
to do with Pope’s grotto at Twick- 
enham, or the boat in which he pad- 
died across the Thames to Kew? 


Lord Byron tells us f and he should 
know) that the Grand Canal at Ve- 
nice is a ihuddy ditch, without the 
stately palaces by its side ; but then 
it is a imtiirdl, not an artificial canal; 
and finally, he asks, what would the 
desert of Tadmor be without the 
ruins of Palmyra, or Salisbury Plain 
without Stone-Henge^ Mr. Bowles 
who, though tedious 'and teazing, 
has damnable iteration in him,” 
and has read’ Ihe Fathers, answers 
very properly, by saying that a de- 
sert aJoue “ conveys ideas of im- 
measurable distance, of profound si- 
lenc2, of solitude;” and that Salis- 
bury Plain has the advantage of 
Hounslow Heath, chiefly in getting 
rid of the ideas of artificial life, 
" carts, caravans, raree-showmen, 
butchers' boys, coaches with coro- 
nets, and livery servants behind 
them,” even though Stone-Hengq 
did not lift its pale head above its 
barren bosom. Indeed, l4)rd By- 
ron’s notions of art and poetry are 
sufficiently wild, romantic, far-fetch- 
ed, obsolete : his taste is Oriental, 
Gothic ; his Muse is not domesti- 
cated; there is nothing mimmince- 
jnmminec, modern, polished, light, 
fluttering, in his standard of the sub- 
lime and beautiful : if his thoughts 
are proud, pampered, gorgeous, and 
disdain to mingle with the objects of 
humble, unadorned nature, his lordly 
eye at least keeps distance due ” 
from the vulgar vanities of fashion- 
able life ; from drawing-rooms, from 
card-parties, and from courts. He 
is not a carpet poet. He does not 
sing the sofa, like poor Cowpejis^ He 
is qualified neither for po^-laureate 
nor court-newsman. lie is at issue 
with the Morning Post and Fashion- 
able W orld, on what constitutes the 
true pathos and sublime of human 
life. He hardly thinks Lady Charle- 
mont so good as the Venus, or as an 
Albanian girl, that he saw mending 
the road in the mountains. If he 
does not like flowers and forests, he 
cares as little for stars, garters, and 

I irinces’ feathers, for diamond ncck- 
aces and paste-buckles. If his Lord- 
ship cannot make up his mind to the 
quiet, the Innocence, the simple, un- 
alterable grandeur of nature, we arc 
sure that he hates the frippery, the 
foppery, and pert grimace of art, 
quite as much. His Lordship likes 
tub poetry, the imaginative part of 
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art, and bo do we ; and so we believe 
did the late Mr. John Scott. He 
likes the sombre part of it, the 
thoughtful, the decayed, the ideal, 
the spectral shadow of human great- 
ness, the departed spirit of human 
power. He sympathizes not with 
art as a display of ingenuity, as the 
triumph of vonity or luxury, as it is 
connected with the idiot, superficial, 
petty self-complacency of the indi- 
vidual and the moment (these are 
to him not luscious asiocusts, but 
bitter as coloquintida ”) ; bllj; he sym- 
pathizes with the triumphs of Time 
and Fate over the proudest worjcs of 
man — with the crumbling monuments 
of human glory — with the dim ves- 
tiges of countless generations of men 
— with that which claims alliance with 
the grave, or kindred with the ele- 
ments of nature. This is what he 
calls art and artificial poetry. But 
this is not what any body else under- 
stands by the terms, commonly or 
critically speaking. There*is as little 
connexion between the two things as 
between the grand-daughters of Mr. 
Coutts, who appeared at court the 
other day, and Lady Godiva — as there 
is between a reigning toast and an 
Egyptian mummy. Lord Byron, 
through the whole of the arg\iment, 
pelts his reverend opponent with in- 
stances, like throwing a stone at a 
dog, which the incensed animal rAns 
after, picks up, mumbles between 
his teeth, and tries to see what it 
is made of. The question is, how- 
ever, too tough for Mr. Bowles's 
powers of mastication, and though 
the fray is amusing, nothing comes 
of it.'^TJ^ween the Editor of Pope, 
and the Editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine, his Lordship sits 

high arbiter. 

And by decision more embroils the fray. 

What is the use of taking a work 
of art, from which all the art of 
art is flown,” a mouldering statue, 
or a fallen column in Tadmor's mar- 
^ble wast«, that staggers and over- 
awes the mind, and gives birth to a 
thousand dim reflections, by seeing 
the power and pride of man pros- 
trate, and laid low in the dust ; what 
is there in this to prove the self-suf- 
ficiency of the upstart pride and 
power of man } A Ruin is poetical. 
Because it is a work of art, says 
Lord Byron. No, but because it is 
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a work of art o'erthrown. In it we 
see, as in a piirror, the life, the hopes, 
the labour of ^ man defeated and 
crumbling away under the slow hand 
of time ; and all that he has done 
reduced to nothing, or to a useless 
mockery. Or as one of the bread- 
and-butter poets has described the 
same thing a little differently, in his 
tale of Peter Bell the potter, — 

Tlie stones and tower 

Seem'd fading fast away 

From human thoughts and purposes, 

To yield to some transforming power, 

Ana blend with the surrounmng trees. 

If this is what Lord Byron means 
by artificial objects and interests, 
there is an end of the question, for 
he will get no critic, no school to 
differ with him. But a fairer in- 
stance would be a snug citizen's box 
by the road-side, newly painted, 
plastered and furnished, with every 
thing in the newest fashion and gloss, 
not an article the worse for wear, 
and a lease of one- and- twenty years 
to run, and then let us see what 
Lord Byron, or his friend and host 
of human life ” will make of it, com- 
pared with the desolation, and the 
waste of all these comforts, arts, and 
elegances. Or let him take — not the 
pyramids of Egypt, but the pavilion 
at Brighton, and make a poetical de- 
scription of it in prose or verse. Wc 
defy him. The poetical interest, in 
his Lordship's triiiisposcd cases, arises 
out of the hnaginary interest. But 
the truth is, that where art flourishes 
and attains its object, imagination 
droops, and poetry along with it. It 
ceases, or takes a different and am- 
biguous shape ; it may be elegant, 
ingenious, pleasing, instructive, but 
if it aspires to the semblance of a 
higher interest, or the ornaments of 
the highest fancy, it necessarily be- 
comes burlesque, as for instance, in 
the Rape of the Lock. As novels 
end with maraiage, poetry ends with 
the consummation and success of aft. 
And the reason (if Lord Byron would 
attend to it) is pretty obvious. 
Where all the wishes and wants 
are supplied, anticipated by art, 
there can be no strong cravings after 
ideal good, nor dread of unimagina^ 
ble evils ; the sources of terror and 
pity must be dried up ; where thi^ . 
nand has done every thing, nothing , 
is left for the imagination to do or to 
attempt: where all is regulated by 
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conrentional indifference^ the full 
workings^ the involuntary, uncon- 
trollable emotions of the heart cease : 
property is not a poetical, but a 
practical prosaic idea, to those who 
possess and clutch it; and cuts olf 
others from cordial sympathy ; but 
nature is common property, the un- 
envied idol of all eyes, the fairy 
ground where fancy plays her tricks 
and feats; and the passions, the 
workings of the heart ^ which Mr. 
Bowles very properly distinguishes 
from manners, inasmuch as they are 
not in the power of the will to regu- 
late or satisfy^ are still left as a sub- 
ject for sometning very different from 
didactic or mock-heroic poetry. By 
art and artificial, as these terms are 
applied to poetry or human life, we 
mean those objects and feelings 
which depend for their subsistence 
and perfection on the will and arbi- 
trary conventions of man and society ; 
and by nature, and natural subjects, 
we mean those objects which exist 
in the universe at large, without, or 
in spite, of, the interference of human 
power ‘ and contrivance, end those 
interests and affections which arc not 
amenable to the human will. That 
we are to exclude art, or the opera- 
tion of the human will, from poetry 
altogether, is what we do not affirm ; 
but we mean to say, that where this 
operation is the most complete and 
manifest, as in the creation of given 
objects, or regulation of ceUain feel- 
ings, there the spring of poetry, i, e, 
of passion and imagination, is ])ro- 
portionably and much impaired. We 
are masters of Art, Nature is our 
master ; and it is to this greater 
ower that we find working a- 
ove, about, and within us, that the 
genius of poetry bows and offers up 
its highest homage. If the infusion 
of art were not a natural disqualifier 
for poetry, the most artificial objects 
and manners would be the most poe- 
ticaf: on the contrary, it is only the 
rude beginnings, or the ruinous de- 
cay of objects of art, or the simplest 
modes of life and manners, that ad- 
mit of, or harmonize kindly with, the 
tone and langu^^ge of poetry. To 
consider the question otherwise, is 
not to consider it too curiously, 
but not to understand it at all. 
Lord Byron talks of Ulysses strik- 
ing his horse Rhesus with his bow, 
as an instarxe of the heroic in 
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poetry. But does not the poetical , 
dignity of the instrument arise fromi 
its very commonness and simplicity ? 

A bow is not a supererogation of 
the works of art. It is almost pecu- 
liar to a state of nature, that is, the 
first and rudest state of society. 
Lord Byron might as wofll talk of a 
shepherd's crook, or th^garland of 
flowers with which he/crowns his 
mistress, hs images borrowed from 
artificial life. Jle cannot make a gen- 
tleraan-ushcy's rod poetical, though 
it is the pmk of courtly and gentle- 
manly refinement. Will the bold 
stickler for the artificial essence of 
poetry translate Pope's description 
of Sir Plume, — 

Of amber-headed snuff-box justly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a cloud^ cane, — 

into the same sortof poetry as Homer's 
description of the bow of Ulysses } It 
is out of the question. The very 
mention of the last has a sound with 
it like the twang of the bow itself ; 
whereas the others, the smiff-box and 
clouded-cane, arc of the very essence 
of effeminate impertinence. Pope 
says, in Spence's Anecdotes, that a 
lady of fashion would admire a star, 
because it would remind her of the 
twinkling of a lamp on a ball-night." 
This is a much better account of his 
own noetry than his noble critic has 
given. It is a chic to a real solution 
of the difficulty. M^hat is the dif-^ 
ference between the feeling with 
which we contemplate a gas-light 
in one of the squares, and the cre- 
scent moon beside it, but this — that 
though the brightness, the beoiity 
perhaps, to the mere sensdf is the 
same or greater ; yet we know that 
when we are out of the square, we 
shall lose sight of the lamp, but that 
the raoou will lend us its tributary 
light wherever we go ; it streams 
over green valley or blue ocean alike ; 
it is hung up in air, a part of the 
pageant of the universe ; it steals with 
gradual, softened state into the soul, 
and hovers, a fairy-apparition, over 
our existence ! It is this which makes, 
it a more poetical object than a pa- 
tent-lamp, or a Chinese lanthorn, or 
the chaodelier at Covent-garden, 
brilliant as it is, and which, though 
it were made ten times more so, 
would still only dazzle and scorch 
the sight so much the more ; it would 
not be s^ttended with a mild train of 
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refieeted ^lory ; il would denote 
no foregone conclusion^*’ would touch 
no chord of imagination or the heart ; 
it would have nothing romantic 
about it. —A man can make any thing, 
but he Cannot make a sentiment! 
It is a thifig of inveterate prejudice, 
of old a88<^iation, of common feel- 
ing, and 8^8 poetry, as far as it is 
serious. A pack of card^** a silver 
bodkin, a paste buckle, “ may be 
imbued** with as mu2h mock poetry 
as you please, by lending^ false asso- 
ciations to it ; but reap poetry, or 
poetry of the highest order, can only 
be produced by unravelling the real 
web of associations, which have been 
wound round any subject by nature, 
and the unavoidable conditions of 
humanity. Not to admit this dis- 
tinction at the threshold, is to con- 
found the style of Tom Thumb with 
that of the Moor of Venice, or Hiir- 
lothrumbo with the Doge of Venice. 
It is to mistake jest for frames t, and 
one thing for another. 

How far that little candle throws its beams ! 
So idiines a good deed in a naughty world. 


nate With nature, aud eomeilf Into 
the first class of poetry, but no one 
ever dreamt of tnc contrary. The 
features of nature are great leading 
land-marks, not near and little, or 
confined to a spot, or an individual 
claimant ; they are spread out every** 
where the same, and are of univer- 
shl interest. The true poet has 
therefore been described as 

Creation*s tenant^ he is nature*s heir* 

What has been thus Said of the man 
of genius might be said of the man 
of no genius. The spirit of poetry, 
and the spirit of humanity are the 
same. The productions of nature 
are nOt locked up in the cabinets of 
the curious, but spredd out on the 
green lap of earth. The flowers re- 
turn with the cuckoo in the spring : 
the daisy for ever looks bright in the 
sun ; the rainbow still lifts its head 
above the storm to the eye of infancy 
or age — 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man^ 

So shall it be till I grow old and die; 


The image here is one of artificial 
life; but it is connected with natural 
circumstances and romantic interests, 
with darkness, with silence, with 
distance, witli privation, and uncer- 
tain danger : it is common, obvious, 
without pretension or boast, and 
therefore the poetry founded upon it 
is natural, because the feelings are 
so. It is not the splendour of the 
candle itself, but the contrast to the 
gloom without, — the comfort, the re- 
Bef^h kolds out from afar to the be- 
nighted traveller, — the conflict be- 
tween nature and the first and cheapest 
resources of art, that constitutes the 
romantic and imaginary, that is, the 
poetical interest, in that familiar but 
striking image. There is more art 
in the lamp or chandelier ; but for 
that very reason, there is less poetry. 
A light in a watch-tower, a beacon 
at sea, is sublime for the same cause ; 
because the natural circumstances 
and associations set it off; it warns 
us against danger, it reminds us of 
common calamity, it promises safety 
and hope: it has to do with the 
broad feelings and circumstances of 
human life, and its interest does not 
assuredly cum upon the vanity or 
pretensions of the maker or proprie- 
tor of it. This sort of art is co^ordi- 


but Lord Byron does not understand 
this, for he does not understand Mr. 
Wordsworth's poetry, and we can- 
not make him. His Lordship's na- 
ture, as well as his poetry, is some- 
thing arabesque and outlandish. — 
Again, once more, what, we would 
ask, makes the difference between 
an opera df Mozart's, and the sing- 
ing of a thrush confined in a wooden 
cage at the corner of the street in 
which we live ? The one is nature, 
and the other is art : the one is paid 
for, and the other is not. Madame 
Fodor sings the air of Vedrai Carino 
in Don Giovanni so divinely, because 
she is hired to sing it ; she sings it to 
please the audience, not herself, and 
does not always like to be encored 
in it; but the thrush that awakes us 
at day-bredk with its song, .does 
not sing because it is paid to sing, 
or to please others, or to be admired 
or criticised* It sings because it is 
happy ; it pours the thrilling sounds 
from its throat, to relieve the over- 
flowings of its own breast - the liquid 
notes come from, and go to, the heart, 
dropping balm into it, as the gushing 
spring revives the traveller's parched 
and fainting lips. That stream of 
joy comes pure and to the' 

losing sense, free from art and af- 
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fectatbn ; the iame that rites over 
vernal groves^ mingled with the 
breath of mornings and the perfumes 
of the wild hyacinth ; that waits for 
no audience^ that wants no rehears- 
ing^ that exhausts its raptures^ and 
is still — 

H^mns its good God, and carols sweet of 
love. 

There is this great difference be- 
tween nature and art, that the one is 
what the other seems, and gives all 
the pleasure it expresses, because it 
feels it itself. Madame Fodor sings, 
as a musical instrument may be 
made to play a tune, and perhaps 
with no more real delight : but it is 
not so witli the linnet or the thrush, 
that sings because God pleases, and 
pours out its little soul in pleasure. 
This is the reason why its singing is 
(so far) so much better than melody 
or harmony, than base or treble, 
than the Italian or the German 
school, than quavers or crotchets, or 
half-notes, or canzonets, or quartetts, 
or any thing in the world but truth 
and nature! # 

To give one more instance or two 
of what we undcrsiaiid by a natural 
interest ingrafted on artificial objects, 
and of the principle that still keeps 
them distinct. Amelia's hashed 
mutton " in Fielding, is one that I 
might mention. Hashed mutton is 
an article in cookery, homely enough 
in the scale of art, though far re- 
moved from the simple products of 
nature ; yet we should say that 
this common delicacy which Amelia 
provided for her husband's supper, 
and then waited so long in vain for 
his return, is the foundation of one 
of the most natural and atiecting 
incidents in one of the most natural 
and affecting books in the world. — 
No description of the most splendid 
and luxurious banquet could come 
up Jto it. It will be ifemembered, 
when the Almanack des Gourmands, 
and even the article on it in the last 
Edinburgh Review, are forgotten. 
Did Lord Byron never read Boc- 
cacio? We wish he would learn 
refinement from* him, and get rid of 
his hard bravura taste, and swash- 
buckler conclusions. What makes 
the charm of the story of the Falcon? 
I9 it properly art or nature? The 
tale is one of artificial life, and ele^ 
gjant mannerSi and chivalrous pre- 
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tensions; but it is the fhll from these, 
the decline into the Vale of low end 
obscure poverty,— the having but otie 
last loop left to hang life on, and the 
sacrifice of that to a feeliiia still 
more precious, and which could only 
give way with life itself, 3— that ele- 
vates the sentiment, and Xas made it 
find its way into all hearts. Had 
Fredcrigq Alberigi had/an aviary of 
Hawks, and preserves of pheasants 
without end,'nie and his poor bird 
would nevy have been heard of. It 
is not expellee and ostentation 
of the entertainment lie set before 
his mistress, but the prodigality of 
affection, squandering aw'ay the last 
remains of his once proud fortunes, 
that stamps this beautiful incident on 
the remembrance of all who have*ever 
read it. We wish Lord Byron would 
look it over again, and see whether 
it does not most touch the chords 
of pathos and sentiment in those 
places where we feel the ab^nce of 
all the pomp and vanities of art. 
Mr. (kimpbell talks of a ship as a 
sublime and beautiful object in art. 
We will confess we always stop to 
look at the mail-coaches with no 
slight emotion, and, perhaps, extend 
our hands after some of them, in 
sign of gratulation. They carry 
the letters of friends, of relations; 
they .keep up the communication be- 
tween the heart of a country. We 
do not admire them for their work- 
manship, for their speed, for their 
livery — there is something more 
in it than this. Perhaps we can ex- 
plain it by saying, that v/e once 
heard a person observe — ^^^ alvfays 
look at the Shrewsbury mail, and 
sometimes with tears in my eyes: 
that is the coach that will bring me 
the news of the death of my father 
and mother." His Lordship will 
say, the maiLcoach is an artificial 
object. Yet we think the interest 
here was not founded upon that cir- 
cumstance. There was a finer and 
deeper link of affection that did not 
depend on the red painted paniiels, 
or the dyed garments of the coach- 
man and guard. At least it stikes us 
so. 

This is not an easy subject to il- 
lustrate, and it is still more difficult 
to define. Yet we shall attempt 
something of the sort. 1. Natural 
objects are common and obvious, and 
are imbued with an habitual and 
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universal interest^ without being 
vulgar. Familiarity in them does 
not breed contempt, as it does in the 
works of man. They form an ideal 
class ; their repeated impression on 
the mind, in so many different cir- 
cumstanceSj grows up into a senti- 
ment. ThV reason is, that we refer 
them genenftlly and collectively to 
ourselves, a^inks and mementos of 
our v^ous being ; whereas* we refer 
the works of art respectively to those 
by wHoin they are made or to whom 
they belong. This distract the mind 
in looking at them, and gives a petty 
and unpoetical character to what we 
feel relating to them. When the 
works of art become poetical, it 
is when they are emancipated from 
this ^tate of circumscription and 
confine,*’ by some circumstance that 
sets aside the idea of property and 
individual distinction. The sound of 
village bells, — 

— u The poor man’s oi^Jy music,* « 

excites as lively an interest in the 
mind, as the warbling of a thrush : 
the sight of a village spire presents 
nothing discordant with the sur- 
rounding scenery. 

2. Natural objects are more akin 
topoetk’y and the imagination, partly, 
bi^Smse they are not our own handy- 
work, but start up spontaneously, 
like a visionary creation, of theirbwn 
accord, without our knowledge or 
connivance. — 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And these are of them ; — 

and ^farther, they have thfs advan- 
tag^bvfi^. the works of art, that the 
latter either fall short of their pre- 
conceived intention, and excite our 
disgust and disappointment by their 
defects; or, if they completely answer 
their end, they then leave nothing to 
the imagination, and so excite little 
or no romantic interest that way. A 
Count Rumford stove, or a Dutch 
oven, are useful for the purposes of 
wannth or culinary dispatch. Gray's 
purring favourite would find great 
comfort in warming its nose before 
the one, or dipping its whiskers in the 


other; and so does the^tificial ani- 
mal, man : but the poetry of Rumford 
grates or Dutch ovens, it would puz- 
zle even Lord Byron to explain. 
Cowper has made something of the 
loud-hissing um,** though Mr. 
Southey, as being one of the more 
refined naturals,” still prefers 
the song of the kettle.” The more 
our senses, our self-love, our eyes 
and ears, are surrounded, and, as it 
were, saturated with artificial enjoy- 
ments and costly decorations, the 
more the avenues to the imagination 
and the heart are unavoidably block- 
ed up. We do not say, tlrat this 
may not be an advantage to the indi- 
vidual ; we say it is a disadvantage 
to the poet. Even Mine Host of 
Human Life,” has felt its palsying, 
enervating influence. Let any one 
(after ten years old) take shelter from 
a shower of rain in Exeter Change, 
and see how he will amuse the time 
with looking over the trinkets, the 
chains, the seals, the curious works 
of art. Compare this with the de- 
scription of Una and the Red Cross 
Knight in Spenser : 

Enforc’d to seek some covert nigh at hand, 
A shady grove not far away they spied, 
That promis’d aid the tempest to with- 
stand ; 

Whose lofty trees, yclad with summer’s 
pride, 

Did spread so broad, that heaven’s light 
did bide, 

Not picrccaMe with power of any star ; 
And all witlnn were paths and alleys wide, 
With footing worn, and leading inward 
far ; 

Far harbour that them seems ; so in they 
enter’d are. 

And forth they pass, with pleasure forward 
led, 

.Joying to hear the birds’ sweet harmony, 
^Vhich therein shrowded from the tem- 
pest’s dread, 

Seem’d in their song to scorn the cruel sky. 
Much can thc^ praise the trees so straight 
and high. 

The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, tlie poplar never dry, 
The builder oak, sole king of forests all, 
The aspen good for staves, the cypress fu- 
neral. + 

• * 


' Coleridge. 

7 Most people have felt the ennui of being detained under a gateway in a shower of 
mn. Happy is he who has an umbrella, and can escape when the first fury of the 
storm has abated. Turn this gateway into a broker’s shop, full of second-hand ^rni- 
ture — ^tables^ chairs, bedsteads, bolsters, and all the accoiAmodations of iftan’s life, — 
the case will not^ be mended. On the other hand, convert it into a wild natural 
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Artificial flowers look pretty in a 
lady's head-dress ; but they will not 
do to stick into lofty verse. On the 
contrary, a crocus bursting out of the 
ground seems to blush with its own 
golden light — a thing of life.” So 
a greater authority than Lord Byron 
has given his testimony on this sub- 
ject : Behold the lilies of the field, 
they toil not, neither do they spin ; 
yet I say unto you, that even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” Shakspeare speaks 
of 

— Dadodils, 

That come before the swallow dares and 
take 

The winds of March with beauty. 

All this play of fancy and dramatic 
interest could not be transferred to a 
description of hot-house plants, regu- 
lated by a thermometer. Lord Byron 
unfairly enlists into the service of his 
argument thise artificial objects, 
which arc direct imitations of nature, 
such as statuary, &c. This is an 
oversight. At this rate, all poetry 
would be artificial poetry. Dr. Dar- 
win is among those, who^have en- 
deavoured to confound the distinc- 
tions of natural and artificial poetry, 
and indeed, he is, perhaps, the only 
one, who has gone the whole length 
of Lord Byron's hypercritical and 
super-artificial theory. Here are 
some of his lines, which have been 
greatly admired. , 

Apostrophe to Sled, 

Hail, adamantine steel ! magnetic lord. 
King of the prow, the ploughshare, and 
the sword 1 

True to the pole, by thee the pilot guides 
His steady course amid the struggling 
tides. 

Braves with broad sail the immeasurable 
sea, 

Cleaves tlie dark air, and asks no star but 
thee ! 


This is the true false gallop of the 
sublime. Yet steel is a very useful 
metal, and doubtless performs all 
these wonders- But it has not, a- 
mong s6 many others, the virtue of 
amalgamating with the imagination. 
We might quotd also his description 
of the spinning-jenny, wjpeh is pro- 
nounced by Dr. Aikin \p be as inr 
genious piece of mech&nism as the 
object it describes; and, according 
to Lord Byrdn, this last is as well 
suited to the manufacture of verses 
as of cott<^-twist without end. 

3. Natural interests are those which 
are real and inevitable, and are so 
far contradistinguished from the ar- 
tificial, which are factitious and af- 
fected. If Lord Byron cannot un- 
derstand the difFercnce, he may find 
it explained by contrasting some of 
Chaucer's characters and incidents 
with those in the Rape of the Lock) 
for instance. Custance floating in 
gher boat on the wide sea, is dtfferent 
*rom Pope's heroine, 

Launched on the bosom of the silver 
Thames. 

Griselda's loss of her children, one 
by one, of her all, does not belong 
to the same class of incidents, nor of 
subjects for poetry, as Belinda's loss 
of her favourite curl. A sentiment 
that ,}ias rooted itself in the heart, 
and can only be torn from it with life, 
is not like the caprice of the moment 
— the putting on of paint and patches, 
or the pulling off a glove. The in- 
bred character is not like a masque- 
rade dress. There is a difference 
between the theatrical, an^ i;<itu- 
ral, which is important to the de- 
termination of the present question, 
and which has been overlooked by 
his Lordship. Mr. Bowles, however, 
formally insists (and with the best 
right in the world) on the distinction 
between passion and manners. But 


cave, and we may idle away whole hours in it, ^marking a streak in the rock, or a flower 
that grows on the sides, without feeling time hang heavy on us. The reason is, that 
where we are surrounded with the works of man — the sympathy with the art and pur- 
poses of man, as it were, irritates our own will, and makes us impatient of whatever 
interferes with it : while, on the contrary, the presence of nature, of objects existing 
without our intervention and controul, disarms the will of its restless activity, and dis- 
poses us to submit to accidents that we cannot help, and tlie course of outward events, 
without repining. We are tlwown into the hands of nature, and become converts to 
her power. Thus the idea of the artificial, the conventional, the voluntary, is fatal to 
the romantic and imaginary. To us it seems, that the free spirit of nature rushes 
through the soul, like a stream with a murmuring sound, the echo of which is poetry. 
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|i9’ agrees with Lord B^roo^ that the 
JSpistle to Abelard is the height of 
the pathetic^ 

Strange that ftuch difFereiice should be 

’Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 

That it is in a fieat degree pa- 
thetic, we j^ould be amongst the last 
to dispute ;^ut its character is more 
properly rh^orical and vgliiptuous. 
That its interest is of the highest or 
deepest order, is whiht we shouid 
wonder to hear any one ^ffirm, who 
is intimate with Shaksp^re, Chau- 
cer, Boccacio, our own early dra- 
matists, or the (»reek tragedians. 
There is more true, unfeigned, un- 
speakable, heartfelt distress in one 
line of Chaucer's tale just mentioned. 

Let me not like a worm go by the way, 

than in all Pope's writings put to- 
gether ; and we say it without any 
disresj^ct to him too. Didactic 
poetry has to do with manners, aSt 
they are regulated, not by fashion or 
caprice, b^it by abstract reason and 
grave opinion, and is equally remote 
from the dramatic, which describes 
the Involuntary and unpremeditated 
impulses of nature. As Lord Byron 
refers to the Bible, we would just 
ask him here, which he thinks the 
most poetical parts of it, the Law of 
the Twelve Tables, the Book of Le- 
viticus, or the Book of Job, 
Jacob's dream, the story of Ruth, 
&c. ? 

4. Supernatural poetry is, in the 
sense here insisted on, allied to 
nature, not to art, because it re- 
lates to' the impressions made upon 
the mind by unknown objects and 
powers, out of the reach both of the 
cognizance and will of man, and still 
more able to startle and confound his 
imagination, while he supposes them 
to exist, than either those of nature 
or art. The Witches in Macbeth, 
the Furies in .dSschylus, are so far 
artifigiai objects, that they are crea- 
tures of the poet's brain ; but their 
impression on the mind depends on 
their possessing attributes, which 
baffle and set at nought all human 
pretence, and laugh at all human 
efforts to tamper with them. Satan in 
Milton is an artificial or ideal charac- 
ter: but would any one call this 
artificial poetry.^ It is, in Lord 


Byyon'ft phrase, super-artifiqial, as 
well as super-human poetry. But 
it is serious business. Fate, if not 
Nature, is its ruling genius. The 
Pandemonium is not a baby-house 
of the fancy, and it is ranked (ordi- 
npily), with natural, u e. with the 
highest and most important order of 
I^try, and above the Rape of the 
Lock. We intended a definition, 
and have run again into examples. 
Lord Byron's concretions have spoil- 
ed us for philosophy. We will there- 
fore leave off here, and conclude 
with a character of Pope, which 
seems to have been written yirith au 
eye to this question, and which (for 
what wc know) is as near a solution 
of it as the Noble Letter-writer's em- 
phatical division of Pope’s writings 
into ethical, mock-heroic, and fanci- 
ful poetry. 

Pope was not assuredly a poet 
of this class, or in the first rank of 
it. He saw nature oiHy dressed by 
art ; he judged of beauty by fashion ; 
he sought for truth in the opinions of 
the world ; he judged of the feelings 
of others by his own. The capa- 
cious sout of Shakspeare had an in- 
tuitive and mighty sympathy with 
whatever could enter into the heart 
of man in all possible circumstances : 
Pope had an exact knowledge of all 
that he himself loved or hated, wish- 
ed or wanted. Milton has winged 
his daring flight from heaven to 
earth, through Chaos and old Night. 
Pope's • Muse never wandered with 
safety, but from his library to his 
rotto, or from his grotto into his li- 
rary back again. His mind dwelt 
with greater pleasure on his own 
garden, than on the garden of Eden ; 
he could describe the faultless whole- 
length mirror that reflected his own 
person, better than the smooth sur- 
face of the lake that reflects the face 
of heaven— a piece of cut glass or a 
pair of paste buckles with more bril- 
liance and effect, than a thousand 
dew-drops glittering in the sun. He 
would be more delighted with a pa- 
tent lamp, than with the pale re- 
flex of Cynthia's brow,” that fills 
the skies with its soft silent lustre, 
that trembles through the cottage 
window, and cheers the watchful 
mariner on the lonely wave. In 
short, he was the poet of personality 
and of polished life. That which was 
5 



neareet to him^ was the greatest; 
the fashion of the day bore sway in 
his mind over the immutable laws 
of nature. He preferred the arti- 
ficial to the natural in external ob- 
jects, because he had a stronger fel- 
low-feeling with the self-love of the 
maker or proprietor of a gewgaw, 
than admiration of that which was 
interesting to all mankind. He pre- 
ferred the artificial to the natural in 
passion, because the involuntary and 
uncalculating impulses of the one 
hurried him away with a force and 
vehemence with which he could not 
grapple; while he could trifle with 
the conventional and superficial mo- 
difications of mere sentiment at will, 
laugh at or admire, put them on or 
off like a masquerade-dress, make 
much or little of them, indulge them 
for a longer or a shorter time, as he 
pleased ; and because while they 
amused his fancy and exercised his 
ingenuity, they never once disturbed 
his vanity, his levity, or indifference. 
His mind was the antithesis of 
strength and grandeur ; its power 
was the power of indifference. He 
had none of the enthusiasiti of poe- 
try ; he was in poetry what the scep- 
tic is in religion. 

It cannot be denied, that hii^chief 
excellence lay more in diminishing, 
than in aggrandizing objects ; in 
checking, not in encouraging our en- 
thusiasm ; in sneering at the extra- 
vagances of fancy or passim^ instead 
of giving a loose to them ; in de- 
scribing a row of pins and needles, 
rather than the embattled spears of 
Greeks and Trojans; in penning a 
lampoon or a compliment, and in 
praising Martha Blount. 

Shakspeare says, 

— In Fortune's ray and brightness 
The herd hath more annoyance by the 
brize 

Than by the tyger : but when the splitting 
wind • 

Makes*flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 
And flies fled under shade, why then 
The thing of courage, 
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As roused with rage, with rage doth sym- 
pathise $ 

And with an accent^ tuned in the self-same 
key, 

Replies to chiding Fortune. 

There is none of this rough work in 
Pope. His Mu9e was on a peace- 
establishment, and grew Aome what 
effeminate by long ease And indul- 
gence. I|e lived in tl^ smiles of 
fortune, and basl^d in the favour of 
the great. Iif his smooth and po- 
lished verse ^ve meet with no prodi- 
gies of natjme, but with miracles of 
wit; the thunders of his pen are 
whispered flatteries ; its forked light- 
nings pointed sarcasms; for “ the 
gnarled oak,*' he dves us the soft 
myrtle : " for rocKs, and seas, and 
mountains, artificial grass-plats, gra- 
vel-walks, and tinkling rilis ; for 
earthquakes and tempests, the break- 
ing of a flower-pot, or the fall of a 
china jar ; for the tug and war of 
yie elements, or the deadly sffife of 
the passions, we have 

Calm contemplation and poetic ease. 

Yet within this retired and narrow 
circle how much, and that how ex- 
quisite, was contained ! What discri- 
mination, what wit, what delicacy, 
what fancy, what lurking spleen, 
what elegance of thought, what 
pampered refinement of sentiment! 
It is like looking at the world through 
a microscope, where every thing as- 
sumes a new character and a new 
consequence, where things are seen 
in their minutest circumstances and 
slightest shades of difference ; where 
the little becomes gigantic, Ae de- 
formed beautiful, and the beautiful 
deformed. The wrong end of the 
magnifier is, to be sure, held to every 
thing, but still the exhibition is high- 
ly curious, and we know not wi- 
ther to be most pleased or surprised. 
Such, at least, is the best account I 
am able to give of this extraordinary 
• mao, without doing injustice to him 
or others^" 
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THE gIHRIEK OF FROMEtHEUS* 

SUOeESTBD Br A PASSAGE IK THE SECOND BOOK OF APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 

Fresh was the breeze, and the rowers plied 
Their oars with a simultaneous motion, 

Whcn«the Argo sail'd hi her stately pride 
By the laurel'd shores of the Pontic Ocean. 

s The island of Mars with its palmy coves, 

\ The Sacre(} Mount, and Aretia's strands. 

And Bhilyra's Isle with its linden groves; 

And Gphir's flood with its shelly sands. 

Swiftly theXpast- till stretching far, 

On their right Bechiria's coast appears. 

Where painted Sapirians fierce in war. 

Bristle th? beech with bows and spears. 

At distance they saw the sun-beams quiver 
Where the long-sought towers of Colchos stood. 

And mark'd the foam of the Phasis river, 

As it flung from its rocky mouth the flood. 

The Argonauis gaze with hungry eyes 
On the land enrich'd by the Golden Fleece, 

Already in fancy they grasp the prize. 

And hedr the shouts of applauding Greece. 

Jason look'd out with a proud delight. 

Castor and Pollux stood hand in hand. 

Showing each other the welcome sight ; 

While fierce Meleager unsheath'd his brand. 

Laoedon bade the rowers check 
Their oars as the sun to the water slanted, 

For Orpheus sate with his harp on the deck. 

And sweetly the hymn of evening chanted. 

While the heroes round, at each pause of sound. 

Stretch'd their right hands to the god of day. 

And fervently join'd in the choral lay. 

THE HYMN OP ORPHEUS. 

Twin-born with Dian in the Delos isle, 

Whit:h after the Ogygian deluge thou 
Didst first illume witn renovating smile, 

Apollo ! deign to hear our evening vow. 

CHORUS. 

When thou'rt dim, our harp and hymn 
Thy downward course shall follow : 

Hail to thee I — ^hail to thee ! 

Hail to thee, Apollo ! • 

God of the art that heals the shatter'd frame, 

And poetry that soothes the wounded mind. 

Ten thousand temples, honour'd with thy name. 

Attest thy ceaseless blessings to mankind. 

CHpaus. 

When thou'rt dim, our harp and hymn 
Thy downward course shall Jbllow : 

Hail to thee ! — ^hail to thee ! 

Hail to thee, Apollo ! 
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The Shriek of Prometheus. ‘ 

Thy golden bow emits a ^shing strain ^ 

Of music when the Pyfliian serpent dies ; 

His eybs flash fire— his writhings plough the plain^ 
Hissing he leaps aloft — then lifeless Ties. 

CHoaus. 

When thou'rt dim, our harp and hymn 
Thy downward course shall follow : 

Hail to thee ! — ^hail to thee ! 

Hail to thee, Apollo ! 

Pan of his pipe and rural science proudj 

Dreamt that his music might with thine aspire ; 
The mountain Tinolus was the j)>fge — and bow'd 
His nodding woods in homage to thy lyre. 

CHORUS. 

When thou'rt dim, with harp and hymn 
Thy downward course we follow : 

Hail to thee ! — hail to thee ! 

Hail to thee, Apollo ! 

i 

From bowers of Daphne on Parnassus' Mount 
While Delphic girls their lo Pteans sing. 

The gifted Muses by Castalia's fount, 

With choral symphonies salute tKeir king. 

CHORUS. 

When thou'rt dim, with harp and hymn 
Thy downward course we follow : 

Hail to thee ! — ^hail to thee ! 

Hail to thee, Apollo ! 

God of the golden lyre and laurel wreath. 

To thee each poet turns with yearning heart 
And thoughtful eyes, invoking thee to breathe 
Thine inspiration 

* With a start 

The minstrel ceased, for over all the bark 
A baleful shadow on a sudden spread ! 

The Argonauts look'd up and saw a dark 
And monstrous eagle hovering o'er their head ; 

So vast and fearful, that transfix'd and pale 
They stood, with wild amaze o'ertaken : — 

The vessel trembles, and the shivering sail 
Flaps as if with terror shaken. 

Entranced they gazed — and silent, till 

Phlias, the son of Bacchus, seized' his bow. 

And would have aim'd it at the feather'd foe. 

But Mopsus,* gifted with an augur's skill. 

Gently held back his arm, and bade him wait 
This dread portent — pronounce no word, 

Nor dare to challenge Jove's own bird. 

The minister of unrelenting fate. 

Extepding now his oar>like wings. 

Twice round the ship the monster swings. 

As if prepared to pounce upon his prey ; 

His eyes from forth their sable shroud 
Shot fire, like lightning from a cloud. 

But with a sudden dart he rush’d away. 
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And clore the northward distaiice, where 
The heights of Caucasus their harrier throw^ 

Where crag on crag, chaotic giants bare 
Their granite foreheads to the sky, and sit 

In desolate state beneath their crowns of snow. 

Within these topmost peaks, there is a pit, 

A dis^y, gaunt, precipitous ravine, 

\ Upon whose rocky floor environ'd round 
With walls of ice — ^by every eye unseen, 

With adamantine chains Prometheus lies bound. — 

Thithes the ravenous wonder wing'd his flight — 

They saw* him clear the intervening height. 

And sink behind it ; — every eye 
Is fix'd iiponShe spot, and evfery heart 
Throbs with expectant agony. — 

But nought is seen— no sounds impart 
The secret of that dread abyss 
Still do they gaze, half-willing to dismiss 
Their fears and hopes, for over plain and hiil 
And smiling ocean— dl is hush'd and still. 

Gracious God, what a shriek ! 

The monster with his beak 

Is tearing out his victim's heart ! 

Lo ! as that desolating cry 
Echoes from the mountains nigh, 

And throws its fear afar, a start 
Of horror seems to darken nature's face. — 

Athwart the quaking deep, 

Revolting shudders creep. 

Earth trembles to her very base. 

Air seems to swoon- the sky to frown — 

The sun with ghastly glare shrinks faster down. — 

Hark ! what a furious clash of chains ! 

Victim ! thou never can’st unlock 

The brazen bolts that root thee to the rock ; 

Vain are thy struggles and convulsive strains. 

Ah me ! what dreadful groans are those, 

W rung from the very deptlis of agonies ; — 

Now weaker meanings rise, till worn with woes. 

The fainting wretch exhausted lies. 

And all again is grim repose. 

But still with thrilling breasts and steadfast eyes 
The heroes gazed upon the mountain's peak. 

Till gorged with gox\$ they saw the monster rise 
With blood-stain'd claws, and breast, and beak. 

And as above them he resumed his flight, 

Th' arrested vessel shakes. 

The flapping main-sail quakes, * 

And all seem'd turn'd to statues at the sight. 

All but the son of Bacchns, who 
With flashing eyes and visage red. 

Again uprear'd his bow, and drew 
His longest arrow to the head, — 

When from the eagle's beak a drop of gore, ^ 

(The heart's blood of Prometheus,.) fell 
Warm on his hand I — upon the vessel's floor 
Down falls his bow- -with shuddering yell 
And haggard eyes still staring on the drop. 

He staggers b4ck, clasping the mast to prop 
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His fainting limbs. Upon the pilot’s forehead 
The dews of terror stood^ 

And all in awe-struck mood. 

Ponder'd in silence on that omen horrid. 

The sun went down, and far into the gloom 
The monster shot awfay,-~but none • 

Of the bewilder'd Argonauts resume 

The vessel's guidance as her way she won. — J 
None spake — ^none moved — all sate in blank dismay, 
Revolving in their minds this dfead portent, ^ 
And thus, abandon'd to the sway 
Of the blind wind and watery element, 

Through the whole silent night tl^Argo bore 
Those throbbing hearts along the Pontic shore. 


MV RELATIONS. 


I AM arrived at that point of life, 
at which a man may account it a 
blessing, as it is a singularity, if he 
have either of his parents surviving. 
I have not that felicity — and some- 
times think feelingly of a passage in 
llrowne's Christian Morals, where he 
speaks of a man that hath lived sixty 
or seventy years in the world. In 
such a compass of time," hfi says, a 
man may have a close apprehension 
what it is to be forgotten, when he 
hath lived to find none who could 
remember his father, or scarcely the 
friends of his youth, and may sensibly 
see with what a face in no long time 
Ohuvion will look upon himself." 

I had an aimt, a tlcar and good one. 
She was one whom single bfessedness 
had soured to the world. She often 
used to say, that I was the only thing 
in it which she loved ; and, when she 
thought 1 was ipiitting it, she grieved 
over me with mother's tears. A par- 
tiality quite so exclusive, my reason 
cannot altogether approve. She was 
from morning till night poring over 
good books, and devotional exercises. 
Her favourite volumes were Thomas 
a Kempis, in Stanhope's translation ; 
and a Roman Catholic Pftiyer Book, 
with*the matins and co7npUnes regu- 
larly set down, — terms which 1 was 
at that time too young to understand. 
She persisted in reading them, al- 
though admonished daily coiiceming 
tlieir Papistical tendency ; and went 
to church every Sabbath, as a good 
Protestant should do. These were 
the only books she studied ; though, 
I think, at one period of her life, she 
told me she had read with great sa- 


tisfaction the Adventures of an Un- 
fortunate Young Nobleman. Find- 
ing the door of the chapel in Essex- 
strect open one day — it was in the 
infancy of that heresy - she ^ent in, 
liked the sermr)n, and the manner of 
worship, and frequented it at inter- 
vals for some time after. She came 
not for doctrinal points, and never 
missed them. With some little aspe- 
rities in her constitution, whicn^ 
have above hinted at, she was a 
steadfast, friendlv being, and a fine 
old Christian* She was a woman of 
strong sense, and a shrewd mind- 
extraordinary at a repartee^ one of the 
few occasions of her breaking silence 
— else she did not much value wit. 
The only secular employment I re- 
member to have seen her engaged in, 
was, the splitting of French beans, 
and dropping them into a China basin 
of fair water. The odour ^f those 
tender vegetables to this day comes 
back upon my sense, redolent of 
soothing recollections. Certainly it 
is4he most delicate of culinary opera- 
tions. 

Male aunts, as somebody calls them, 
I had none — to remember. By the un- 
cles' side I may be said to have been 
born an orphan. Brother, or sister, 
I never had any — to know them. A 
sister, I think, that should hfive been 
Elizabeth, died in both our infancies. 
What a comfort, or what a care, may 
I not have missed in her! — But I 
have cousins, sprinkled about in Hert- 
fordshire — besides two, with whom 1 
have been all my life in habits of the 
closest intimacy, and whom 1 may 
term cousins par excellence* These 
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are James and Bridget Elia. They 
are older tlian myselt by twelve, and 
ten, years ; and neither of them seems 
disposed, in matters of advice and 
guidance, to waive any of the prero- 
gatives, which primogeniture con- 
fers. May ft they continue still in the 
same mind V and when they shall be 
seventy-five^nd seventy-three, years 
old (I cannot spare them* sooner), 
persist in treating flie in my grand 
climacteric precisely as a strijding, 
or younger brother ! V 

James is an inexplicable cousin. 
Nature hath her unities, which not 
every critic can penetrate ; or, if we 
feel, we cannot explain them* The 
pen of Yorick, and of none since his, 
could have drawn J. E. entire—those 
fincShandian lights and shades, which 
make up his story. I must limp after 
in my poor antithetical manner, as 
the mtes have given me grace and 
talent.* J. E. then— to the eye of a 
common observer at leifst— seemeth 
made up of contradictory principles. 
— The gemune child of impulse, the 
frigid philosopher of prudence— the 
jituegm of my cousin's doctrine is in- 
variably at war with his tempera- 
ment, which is high sanguine. With 
always some fire-new project in his 
brain, J, E. is the systematic oppo- 
nent of innovation, and crier down of 
every thing that has not stood the 
test of age and experiment. With a 
hundred fine notions chasing one ano- 
ther hourly in his fancy, he is start- 
led at the least approach to the ro- 
mantic In others; and, determined 
by his own sense in every thing, 
commeiTds ymi to the guidance of 
common sense on all occasions. — 
With a touch of the eccentric in all 
which he does, or says, he is oi^y 
« anxious that you should not com- 
mit yourself by doing any thing ab- 
surd or singular. On my once letting 
slip at tabic, that I was not fond of a 
certain popular dish, he begged me at 
any rate not to say so —for the world 
would think me mad. He disguises 
a passionate fondness for works of 
high art ^whereof he hath amassed a 
choice collection), under the pretext 
of buying only to sell again — that his 
enthusiasm may give no encourage- 
ment to yours. Yet, if it were so, 
why does that piece of tender, pas- 
toral Dominichino han^ still by his 
wall ? — is the ball of his sight much 


more dear to^him ?— or what picture- 
dealer can talk like him } 

Whereas mankind in general are 
observed to warp their speculative 
conclusions to the bent of their indi- 
vidual humours, his theories are sure 
to be in diametrical opposition to his 
constitution. He is courageous as 
Charles of Sweden, upon instinct ; 
chary of his person, upon prin- 
ciple, as a travelling Quaker. — He 
has been preacning up to me, all my 
life, the doctrine of bowing to the 
great — the necessity of forms, and 
manner, to a man's getting on in the 
world. He himself never alms at 
either, that I can discover — and has 
a spirit, that would stand upright in 
the presence of the Cham of Tartary. 
It is pleasant to hear him discourse 
of patience — extolling it as the truest 
wisdom — and to see him during the 
last seven minutes that his dinner 
is getting ready. Nature never ran 
up in her haste a more restless 
piece of workmanship, than when 
she moulded this impetuous cousin — 
and Art never tunied out a more ela- 
borate orhtor than he can display 
himself to be, upon his favourite topic 
of the advantages of quiet, and con- 
tentedness in the state, whatever 
it be, that we are placed in. He is 
triumphant on this theme, when he 
has you safe in one of those short 
stages that ply for the western road, 
in a very, obstructing manner, at the 
foot of John Murray s street— where 
you get in when it is empty, and arc 
expected to wait till the vehicle hath 
completed her just freight— a trying 
three quarters of an hour to some 
people. He wonders at vour fid- 
getiness where coulr! we be 
better than we arc, thus sitting, thus 
consulting?** — prefers, for his part, 
a state of rest to locomotion," — with 
an eye all the' while upon the coach- 
man— till ^t length, waxing out of 
all patience, at your want of he 
breaks out into a pathetic remon- 
strance at the fellow for detaining us 
so long over the time which he had 
professed, and declares peremptorily 
that the gentleman in the coach is 
determined to get oat, if he does not 
drive on that instant.” 

Very quick at inventing an argu- 
gument, or detecting a sophistry, be 
is incapable of attending you m any 
chain of arguing. Indeed he makes 
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wild work with loigic ; and seems to 
jump at most admirable conclusions 
by some process^ not at all akin to 
it. Consonantly enough to this^ he 
hath been heard to deny> upon cer- 
tain occasionsj that there exists such 
a faculty at all in man^ as reason; 
and wondereth how man came first 
to have a conceit of it — enforcing his 
negation with all the might of rm- 
soningliQ is master of. He has some 
speculative notions kgainst laughter, 
and will maintain that laughing is not 
natural to him — when peradventure 
the next moment his lungs shall crow 
like Chanticleer, lie says some of 
the best things in the world — and 
declareth, that wit is his aversion. 
It was he who said, upon seeing the 
Eton boys at play in their grounds — 
What a pity to think, that these fine 
ingenuous lads in a feiv years will all 
be changed into frivolotis Members 
Parliament ! 

Ilis youth was fiery, glowing, tem- 
pestuous— and in age he discovereth 
no symptom of cooling. This is that 
which I admire in him. 1 hate peo- 
ple, who meet Time half-way. 1 am 
for no compromise with that inevit- 
able spoiler. While he lives, J. E. 
will take his swing. — It does me 
good, as I walk towards the street of 
my daily avocation, on some fine 
May morning, to meet him inarching 
in a (piite opposite direction, with a 
jolly handsome presence, and shin- 
ing sanguine face, that indfeates some 
purchase in his eye — a Claude — or a 
Hobbima — for much of his enviable 
leisure is consumed at Christie's, and 
Phillips's — or where not — to pick up 
pictures, and such gauds. On these 
occasions he mostly stoppeth me, to 
read a short lecture on the advaiitage 
a person like me possesses above him- 
self, in having his time occupied with 
business which he must do — assureth 
me that he often feels it hang heavy 
on his hands — wishes hfe had fewer 
holidays — and goes ' off — W estward 
Ho ! — chanting a tune, to Pall Mall 
— perfectly convinced, that he has 
convinced me — while I proceed ill 
my opposite direction tuneless. 

It IS pleasant ^gain to see this Pro- 
fessor of Indifference doing the ho- 
nours of his new purchase, when he 
has fairly housed it. You must view 
it in every light, till he has found the 
best — placing it at this distance, and 
at that, but always suiting the focus 


of your sight to his own. You must 
spy at it through your fingers, to catch 
the aiirial perspective — though you 
assure him that to you the landscape 
show's 'much more agreeable without 
that artifice. Woe be to the luckless 
wight, who do%s not only not respond 
to his rapture, but who sWould drop mi 
unseasonable intimation*^ of preferring 
one of his anterior b/irgarns to the 
present .'—The last is ahvays his best 
hit — his Cynthia of the minute.” 
— Alas I how many a mild Madonna 
have I Wfowm to come in — a Raphael ! 
— keep its ascendancy for a few brief 
moods — then, after certain internie- 
dial degradations, from the front 
drawing room to the back gallery, 
thence to the dark parlour, — adopted 
ill turn by each of the Cariacci, un- 
der successive lowering ascriptions of 
filiation,* mildly breaking its fall — 
consigned to the oblivious lumber- 
room, go out at last a Lucca (lior- 
dano, orpbiin Carlo Maratti^— wdiich 
things when I beheld — musing upon 
the chances and mutabilities of fate 
below, hath made me to reflect upon 
the altered condition of great person- 
ages, or that woeful Queen of Ri- 
chard the Second— 

set forth in pomp, 

She came adorned hither like sweet May, 
Sent back like HoUowmass or shortest day. 

With great love for yon, J. E. hath 
but a limited sympathy wdth what 
you feel, or do. He lives in a w'orld 
of his own, and makes slender guesses 
at what pjisscs in your mind. He 
never pierces the marrow of your ha- 
bits. He w ill tell an old established 
playgoer, that Mr. Such-a-one, of So- 
and-so (naming one of the theatres), 
is a very lively comedian — as a 
jjlece of news ! He advertised me 
but the other day of some pleasant 
green lanes which he had found out 
for me, knowing me to be a great 
walker, in my own immediate vicinity 
— who have haunted the identical 
spot any time these twenty years ! — 
He has not much respect for that 
class of feelings, which goes by the 
name of sentimental. He applies the 
definition of real evil to bodily suffer- 
ings exclusively^ — and rcjecteth all 
pthers, as imaginary. He is afiected 
by the sight, or the^l)are supposition, 
of a creature in pain, to a degi'ee 
which I have never witnessed out of 
womatikind. A constitutional acute** 
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ness to this class of sufferings may in 
part account for this. The animal 
tribe in particular he taketh under 
his especial protection. A broken- 
winded* or spur-galled horse Is sure 
to find an advocate in him. An over- 
loaded ass is his clienf for ever. He 
is the apost^ to the brute kind— the 
never-failing friend of those who have 
none to cite fV them. The .contem- 
plation of a lobster .boiled, or eels 
skinned alive, will wring him so, that 
all for pity he could die.” It will 
take the savour from' his pdkte, and 
the rest from his pillow, for days and 
nights. With the intense feelihg of 
Thomas Clarkson, he wanted only 
the steadiness of pursuit, and unity 
of purpose, of that true yoke- fellow 
with Time,” to have effected as 
much for the Animal, as he hath 
done for the Negro Creation, But 
my uncontrollable cousin is but im- 
perfectly formed for purposes which 
demand co-operation. He cannot 
wait. His amelioration-plans must 
be ripened in a day. For this rea- 
son he has cut but an equivocal 
figure in benevolent societies, and 
c^ibinations for the alleviation of 
human sufferings. His zeal con- 
stantly makes him to outrun, and 
put out, his co-adjutors. He thinks 
of relieving, — while they think 


of debating. He was black-balled 
out of a society for the Relief of 
? ^ * * * *, because the fer- 

vor of his humanity toiled beyond 
the formal apprehension, and creep- 
ing processes, of his associates. I 
MBhall always consider this distinction 
as a patent of nobility in thO Elia 
family ! 

Do I mention these seeming incon- 
sistencies to smile at, or upbraid, 
my unique cousin ? Marry ! heaven, 
and all good manners, and the un- 
derstanding that should be between 
kinsfolk, forbid I — With all the 
strangenesses of this sfran^st the 
Elias I would not have him in one 
jot or tittle other than he is ; neither 
would I barter or exchange my wild 
kinsman for the most exact, regular, 
and every-way-consistent kinsman 
breathing. 

In my next, reader, I may per- 
haps give you some account of my 
cousin Bridget — if you are not al- 
ready surfeited with cousins — and 
take you by the hand, if you are 
willing to go with us, on an excur- 
sion which* we made a summer or 
two since, in search Cii7nore cousins — 
Through the green plains of pleasant 
Hertfordshire. 

Till when, Farewell. 

Elia. 


SONG. 

1 SAW her but a lover’s hour. 

That beauty without beauty’s pride. 

As humble as the wayside flower 

That blushing droops when fondly eyed. 
Her hair was like the golden rays 

That fall on mountain-heads of snow ; 
And angels might with wonder gaze 
Upon the whitenes§ of her brow. 

Her eyes were like twin violets. 

The violets of the sunny south. 

Which dewy Mom delighted wets 
And kisses with delicious mouth ; 

Her check was pale as tlie wan mood. 

The young moon of the virgin year. 
When as her night is past its noon. 

And the warni^-kissing sun is near. 

Her closed mouth was like a bud 
Full of the balmy breath of May ; i 
Her voice was like a summer-fiood 
That noiseless steals its gentle way ; 

Its sound on Memory's ear will start 
Like to a sweet forgotten tune, 

“SVliose echoes live within a heart 
That wjiat it loves forgets not soon. 


aw- 
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ELEAKOa SELBY AND THE SPECTRE-HOUSEMAN OF 80UTHA. ’ 

And she stretched forth her trcnibling^iond, 

Their mighty sides to stroak, 

And ay she reached, and ay she stretched, 

’Twas nothing all but smoak ; 

They were but mere delusive forms, 

^ Of films and sulphry wind, • 

And every wave slie gave her hand, 

A gap was left behind. James llogg. 


A BRIGHT fire, a clean floor, and a 
pleasant company,'* is one of the pro- 
verbial wishes of domestic comfort 
among the wilds of Cumberland. 
The moorland residence of llandal 
Kode, exhibited the first and second 
portions of the primitive wish, and it 
required no very deep discernment to 
see that around the ample hearth 
we had materials for completing the 
proverb. In each face was reflected 
that singular mixture of gravity and 
humour, peculiar I apprehend to the 
people of the north. Before a large 
fire— which it is reckoned ominous 
ever to extinguish, lay half a dozen 
sheep dogs spreading out their white 
bosoms to the heat, and each placed 
opposite to the seat of its owner. 
The lord or rather portioner of Frem- 
met-ha himself lay apart on a large 
couch of oak antiquely carved, and 
ornamented like some of the massive 
furniture of the days of ■•the olden 
church, with beads, and crosses, and 
pastoral crooks. This settee was 
bedded deep with sheepskins — each 
retaining a fleece of long white wool. 
At each end lay a shepherd's dog--- 
past its prime like its master, and 
like him enjoying a kind of half ru- 
minating and drowsy leisure peculiar 
to old age. Three or four busy 
wheels, guided by as many maidens, 
manufactured wool into yarn for 
rugs, and mauds, and mantles. Three 
othA maidens, with bared arms, pre- 
pared curds for cheese, and their 
hands rivalled in whiteness the cur- 
dled milk Itself. Under the light of 
a large candlestick several youths 
pursued the amusement of the popu- 
lar game of draughts. This piece 
of rude furniture ought not to escape 
particular descripUon. It resembled 
an Etruscan candlebra, and was 
composed of a shaft, capable of be- 
ing depressed or elevated by means 


of a notched groove, and sunk in a 
seeing block of wood at the floor, 
terminated above, in a shallow cruse 
or plate, like a three cocked hat, in 
each corner of which stood a large 
candle, which rendered the spacious 
hall where we sat as light as day. 
On this •scene of patriarchal happi- 
ness, looked my old companion 
Eleanor Selby contrasting, as she 
glanced her eye in successioifVj'er the 
tokens of stiopherds* wealth in which 
the house abounded, the present day 
with the past — the times of the fleece, 
the shears, and the distaff, with those 
of broils and blood, and mutual liB- 
road and invasion, when the name of 
Selby stood high in the chivalry of 
the north. One might observe in her 
changing looks thfe themes of rustic 
degi;adution and chivalrous glory on 
which she brooded — and the present 
peaceful time suffered by the com- 
parison — as the present always does 
in the contemplation of old age. The 
constant attention of young Maude- 
line Rode, who ministered to the 
comfort of her ancient and wayward 
relative, seemed gradnally'lo soothe 
and charm down the demon of proud 
ancestry who maintained rule in 
her breast; and after interchanging 
softer and softer looks of acknow- 
ledgment and kindr)ess with her fair 
young kinswoman, she thus proceed- 
ed to relate some of the adventures 
she had witnessed in the time of her 
youth. These she poured out in a 
very singular manner — unconscious, 
apparently, at times of the presence 
of others ™and often addressing her- 
self to the individuals whom her nar- 
rative recalled to life, as if they stood 
life-like, and breathing before her. 

* When I was young, like thee, 
Maudeline Rode, a marvel happened, 
which amazed m^any— it is, and will 
be a lasting tale, and a wonder-^fof 
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it came even as a vision^ and 1 beheld 
It with these eyes. In those days> 
the crown of thk land> which now 
stands so sure and so shining on the 
brows of him who rules us^ w&s held 
as one of ambition's baubles that 
might be transferred by the sword to 
some adventyirous head ; and men of 
birth and descent were ready with 
trumpet f|kd wuth brand to do battle 
for the exiled mraiich of the Souse of 
Stuart. Rumours of^ rebellions and 
invasions were as frequent as the 
winds on our heatha^and ^ch day 
brought a darker and more varied 
tale*-of risings in the east^ and ris- 
ings in the west — ^for the King a- 
broad, and for the King at home^ — 
and each relator gave a colour and 
a substance to his tidings even as his 
wishes were. The shepherd went 
armed to the pasturage of his flocks 
— the lover went armed to the meet- 
ing with his mistress— those who 
loved sK/er and gold sought the so- 
litary and silent place, and buried 
their treasure ; the father and mother 
gazed at their sons and their daugh- 
ters, and thought on the wrongs of 
wwcr— and the children armed with 
hazel rods for spears and swords of 
lath, carried on a mimic and ven- 
turous war with one another under 
the hostile banners of the lion and 
the bonnie white rose. Those )vho 
still loved the ancient church, were 
dreaded by those who loved the new ; 
and the sectarians liated both, and 
hoped for the day when the jewelled 
mitre would be plucked off the pre- 
late's head — and austerity that denies 
itself, yet giveth not to others — and 
zeal, which openeth the gates of 
mercy, but for a tithe of nfankind — 
should hold rule and dominion in the 
land. Those who had broad lands 
and rich heritages, wished for peace 
-—those who had little to lose, hoped 
acquisitions by a convulsion — and 
there were many of the fiery and in- 
tractable spirits of the land who 
wished for strife and commotion, for 
the sake of variety of pursuit — and 
because they wished to see coronets 
and crowns staked on the issue of 
a battle* Thus, hot discussion and 
sQre% dispute, divided the people of 
th|» land. It happened on a fine 
summer evening, that I stopped at 
the dwelling of David Forester, of 
Wilton-hall, along with young Wal- 
ter Selby of Glamora, to refresh my-. 


self after a steg-hunt, on Uie banks 
of Derwent water. The mountain 
air was mild and balmy, and the 
lofty and rugged outline of Soutra- 
fell, appeared on a canopied back 
ground of sky so pure, so plue, and 
so sdll, that the earth and heaven 
seemed blended together. Eagles 
were visible, perched among the 
moonlight, on the peaks of the rocks ; 
ravens roosted at a vast distance be- 
low, and where tfte greensward joined 
the acclivity of rock and stone, the 
flocks lay in undisturbed repose, with 
their fleeces shining in dew, and re- 
flected in a broad deep lake at the 
bottom, so pure and so motionless, 
tliat it seemed a sea of glass. The 
living, or rather * human portion 
of the picture, partook of the same 
^silent and austere character, for ina- 
nimate nature often lends a softness, 
or a sternness to man — the meditative 
melancholy of the mountain, and the 
companionable garrulity of the vale, 
have not escaped proverbial obser- 
vation. I had alighted from my 
horse, and seated on a little green 
hillock befpre the house, which the 
imagination of our mountaineers had 
not failed to people at times with 
fairies and elves— tasted some of the 
shepherds' curds and cream — the 
readiest and the sweetest beverage 
which rustic hospitality supplies: 
Walter Selby had ^seated himself at 
my feet, and behind me, stood the 
proprietor * of Wilton-hall and his 
wife, awaiting my wishes with that 
ready and respectful fraid^ness, which 
those of birth and ancestry alwaya 
obtain among our mountain peasant- 
ry. A number of domestics, shep- 
herds and maidens, stood at a dis- 
tance — as much for the purpose of 
listening to our conversation as from 
the desire to encumber ns with their 
assistance in recommencing our jour- 
ney. " Young lady," said David 
Forester, “ Itave you heard tidings of 
note from the north or from the south? 
The Selbys are an ancient and re- 
nowned race, and in days of old,^ 
held rule from sunny Carlisle to the 
vale of Keswick — a day's flight for a 
hawk.— They are npw lor^ess and 
landless, but the dav may soon come, 
when to thee 1 shall go hat in hand, 
to beg a boon, and find thee lady 
of thy lands again, and the noble 
house of Lanercost risen anew flrom 
its briers and desdation." I under- 
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stood better than I wished to ap- ' 
peary this mysterious address of my 
entertainer — and was saved from the 
confusion of a reply, either direct or 
oblique, by the forward tongue of 
his wife. " Marry, and God forbid," 
said she, that ever old lady Popery 
should hold rule in men’s homes again 
— not that I wholly hate the old 
dame either, she has really some good 
poiivts in her character, and if she 
would put fat flesh -in her pot o’ 
Fridays, and no demand o* one a 
frank confession of failings and frail- 
ties, she might hold rule i' the land 
again for aught I care j though, I 
cannot say I think well of the doc- 
trine that denies nourishment to the 
body in the belief of bettering the soul. 
That’s a sad mistake in the nature of 
us moorland people — if a shepherd 
lacks a meal a minute beyond the 
sounding of the horn all the house 
hears on’t— it’s a religion, my lady, 
that will never take root again in 
this wild place, where men scorn the 
wheat and haver food and make- 
for lack o’ kitchen - the fat mutton 
eat the lean." The good proman of 
the house was interrupted in her 
curious speech by the arrival of one 
of those personages, who, with a 
horse and pack, distribute the luxu- 
ries and the comforts of the city 
over the mountainous regions of the 
rovinces. His hqrse, loaded with 
eavy panniers, came foremost, anxi- 
ous for a resting place, artd behind 
came the owner, a middle aged man, 
tall and robust, with hair as black as 
the raven, curled close beneath a 
very broad bonnet, and in his hand 
one of those measuring rods of root 
grown oak, piked with iron at the 
under end, and mounted with braSs 
at the upper— which seemed alike' 
adapted for defending or measuring 
his property. He advanced to the 
spot where we were seated, like an 
old acquaintance, asked ibr, and ob- 
taine*d lodgings for the evening, and 
having disposed of his horse, he took 
out a small box, resembling a casket, 
which he placed on the grass, and 
seating himself beside it, assumed 
one of those lookp of mingled gravity 
and good humour — prepared alike 
for seriousness or mirth. He was 
not permitted to remain long in 
silence. Ye come from the north, 
Simon Packpin," said one of the me- 
nials— one can know that by yerc 


tongue— and as ye are a cannie 
lad at a hard bargain, ye can tell us 
in yere own sly and cannie way, if it 
be true, that the Highland gentle- 
men are 'coming to try if they can 
set with targe and claymore the 
crown of both lands on the brow it 
was made for.” I looli^d at the 
person of the querist — a young man 
of the middle size, with^ a fi]|9n limb, 
and a franlc mart\,al mien, and some- 
thing in his bearing which bespoke a 
higher ambition than that of tending 
flocks — hh} face too 1 thought I had 
seen before — and under very different 
circumstances. Good sooth, Wat-' 
tie Graeme," said another of the me- 
nials, ye might as well try to get 
back butter out o' the black dog’s 
throat, as extract a plain answer 
^from Sleekie Simon — I asked him no 
farther than a month ago, if he 
thought we would have a change in 
the land soon — the moon, quoth he, 
will change in its season, ^nd so 
maun all things human." But do 
you think,” said I, that the people 
will continue to prefer the cold blood 
of the man who keeps the chair, to 
the warm kindly English blood 
him that’s far away?” Aye, aye,” 
quoth he, nae doubt, nae doubt— 
when we wou’d drink ditch-water 
rather than red wine." But, said I, 
would it not be better for the land, 
that we had the throne made stead- 
fast under our owif native king than 
have it shaken by every blast that 
blows, as I hear it will soon be ? — 
Say ye sae !" said he, ^^sae ye sae ! 
better have a finger off than ay wag- 
ing,” — and so he continued for an 
our to reply to every plain^question 
with ‘such tlubious responses of nor- 
thern proverb, that I left him as wise* 
as 1 found him. This historical 
sketch of the pedlar obtained the no- 
tice of the farmer’s wife, who, with 
the natural impatience of woman- 
kind, thus abruptly questioned him. 
We honest moorland people hate 
all mystery: if you are a man loyal 
ill your heart and upright in your 
dealings, you may remain and share 
our supper — but if ye be a spy firom 
these northern marauders, who are 
coming with houghs as bare as their 
swords to make a raid and a foray 
upon us— arise, I say, and depart— 
but stay, tell us truly, when this, 
hawk of the old uncannie nest of the 
Stuarts will come to wreck and 
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henie us i *’ To all this> Simon the and all the while he conthmed chaunt* 
pedlar . opposed a look of the most ing^ over the following curious song 
impenetrable good humour and gra- -*^dressed obliquely to the good 
vity, and turning over his little oaken dame’s queries — and perfectly Intel- 
box^ undid a broad strap and buckle ligible to all who knew the poetic 
—applied a key to the lock — ^took language and allegorical meanings 
out combs^ and kni\^s^ and specta- which the adherents of the house of 
cles, and some of those cheap orna- Stuart employed to convey tidings of 
raents for uie bosom and the hair> importance to each other. 


^ THE CUCKOO'S A BONNIE BIlll). , 

1 . 

The Cuckoo is a gentle bird, and gentle is his note. 

And April it is pleasant, while the sun is waxing hot ; 

For amid the green woods growing, and the fresh flowers* blooming throng. 
Forth comes the gentle Cuckoo with his meek and modest song/ 

The eagle slays the little lambs on Skiddaw high and hoar. 

The hawk, he covets cariifige, and the gray glede griens for gore. 

The raven croaks aloud for blood, through spring and summer long 
^ While the bonnie Cuckoo gladdens us with many a merry song. 

3 . 

Thf^, woodcock comes, and with the swan brings winter on his wing. 
The groves cast off their gannents green, the small birds cease to sing ; 
The wild birds cease to sing till the lillies scent the earth. 

But the Cuckoo scatters roses round whenever he goes forth. 

4 *. « 

The Cuckoo is a princely bird, and we will w^ait awhile, 

And welcome him with shout and song, in the morn of green April ; 
We*ll lay our thighs o*er our good steeds, and gird our claymores on. 
And chase away the hooded crows that croak around the throne. 


^ I could not help glancing my eye 
on this curious ana demure traveller ; 
but the perfect siitfplicity of his looks 
baffled all the scrutiny which the 
mysterious import of his song in- 
duced me to make. Walter Graeme, 
One of the shepherds, sat down at 
his side, desirous of purchasing some 
of his commodities, but the frank 
mountaineer was repulsed in an at- 
tempt to dip his hands among the 
motley contents of the pack — and had 
it come to the arbitration of personal 
strength, there could be little doubt 
of the issue— for the merchant had 
a willing hand and a frame of iron. 
Silence ensued for a little while — 
the pedlar, who for some time had 
stolen a^lbok at me, seemed all at 
once to 4^me to some conclusion how 
to proqaeci, and fastening up his little 
box, approached me with a look of 
submission and awe, Fair lady, 
the pedlar is but a poor man, who 
earns an honest penny among the 
peasantry — but he has a reverence 
and a love for the noble names which 
grace our verse and, our chivalry— 


and who has an English heart that 
knows not — and beats not high at 
the sound of Selby*s name — and who 
bears a Sfottish heart that sorrows 
not for the wreck and the desolation 
of our most ancient and most noble 
foe. I tell thee, lady, that I honour 
thee more — lady, as thou seemest to 
be, but of a kirtle and a steed, — than 
if thou sates t with a footstool of gold 
—and hadst nobles’ daughters bear- 
ing up thy train. This cross and 
rosary,** — and he held in his hand 
these devotional symbols, carved of 
darl^^ wood, and slightly ornamented 
with gold, are of no common wood 
— a princess has sat .under the Isha- 
dow of its bough, and seen her king- 
dom won and lost— and may the fair 
one, who will now wear it, warm it 
in her bosom, till she sees a kingdom 
long lost — won as^ boldly, and as 
bravely, as ever the swords of the 
Selbys won their land.** And throw- 
ing the rosary around my neck as he 
concluded — away he opened 

hi^pack anew, resuming again his de- 
mure look and the arrangement of his 
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trinkets. Walter Selby, who all this world must be answered for in the 
while -though then a hot and fbr- next, and this cruel and remorseless 
ward youth— had remained mute, deed is one — ” old Eleanor,, while 
addressed me in a whisper. Fair she spoke, looked as though her agi- 
Eleanor — mine own giddy cousin — tated fancy had given semblance to 
this pedlar — this dispenser of rosa- the picture she had drawn — and her 
ries, made of Queen Mary’s yew- eyes became as lixed and as frozen, 
tree — he, whom the churls call as stars in a winter night. This 
Simon Packpin, is no seeker of profit passed away with a smothered groan 
from vulgar merchandize — I’ll wager and a passjng of her hand over her bo- 
a kiss of thine own ruddy lips against som, and she agabi resumed her nar- 
a kiss of mine, that he carries swords rative. Truly,” said I, '^iny froward 
made of good Ripoii steel, and pistols cousin, thou art the best soldier our 
of good Swedish iron, in yon horse- poor prinM^e could peril his cause 
pack of his — wilt thou pledge a kiss with — thou canst make a pedlar 
on thii» wager, my gentle cousin ? churl hito a deep plodding politician. 
And instead of' a brain, stored with capable of overturning a throne, 
plans for passing an English yard And his pack filled with shreds of lace 
for a Scottish ell, and making pieces and remnants of ribbon, into a ma- 
of homespun plaiding seem costly gazine of w'capons fit for furnishing 
works from the looms of Arras or oven *an army. What will thy most wise 
of Leeds, it is furuishod with more head make of these dubious sybil 
perilous stuff*, pretty Eleanor and versos, which tliis mysterious politi- 
110 man can toll us better, how many cian of thine has been doling out for 
of the Scottish cavaliers have their thy especial mstruction ” ‘^y the 
feet ready for the stirrup, and on rood, my witty Eleanor,” said Walter, 
what day they will call on the Selbys I shall win a battle, and wed thee in 
to mount and strike for their ancient revenge for this. But thinkest thou 
lord and their lost inheritance.” not, that the box which has endowed 
Something of this colour had been that round white neck of thine 
passing in my own mind, but the a cross and rosary of gold and wood 
temper of the Selbys ever required still more precious, may not contain 
more to be repressed than encou- things equally curious and strange ? 
raged — and so 1 endeavoured to Some golden information, this pedlar 
manage thee, poor Waller Selby,” — --since pedlar thou wilt have nim — 
she went on in a slow solemn tone — carries in his looks— I wish I could 
I saw thee, thou last aud thou find the way to extract it.” The 
bravest of all the Selbys Vith thy stranger, as if guessing by our looks 
banner spread, thy sword bright, and and our whispers what was passing 
thy long golden locks waving on thy between us, proceeded to instruct us 
shoulders, when the barriers of Pres- in his own singular way — he describ- 
ton were lost and won, aud the gal- ed the excellent temper of his Shef- 
lant lairds of Ashiestccl fought like field whittles — praised the* curious 
brothers by thy side - O, that this qualities of his spectacles wdiich 
last bright picture were all I remem- might enable the wearer to see dis- 
bered of thee. }3ut can the heart of taut events, and after soothing over 
woman, though her head be gray, some lines of a psalm or hymn, com- 
forget that she saw those long locks mon to the presbyterians, he pro- 
which made the dames sigh, waving, cecded to chaunt the following bal- 
soiled and bloody, on tlifc gates of lad, of which 1 regret the loss of 
Carlisle. There is much done in this several verses. 

TUB pedlar’s ballad. 

1 . 

It is p)casant to sit on green Saddleback top. 

And hearken the eagle’s cry ; 

It is pleasant to roam in the bonnie green wood. 

When the stagB go bounding by. 

And it’s merry to sit when the red wine goes round, 

’Mki the poet’s sweet song and the minstrel's sweet sound. 
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It is merry in moonshine to lead down the dance^ 

To go starting away when the string 
Shakes out its deep sound, and the fair maidens fly 
Like the sunlight — or birds on the wing. 

And it’s merry at gloaming aneath the boughs green. 

To wooeF a young maiden and roam all unseen. 

3 . 

But its blyther by far when the pennon is spread, 

V And the lordly loud trumpet is pealing. 

When flie bright swords are out, and the War courser neighs. 

As high as the top of Ilelvellyn. 

And away spurs the warrior, and makes the rocks ring, 

Witli the blow^ that he strikes for his country an dling. 

* *■ . . ' 

Our gallants have sprung to their saddles, and bright 

Are the swords in a thousand hands ; 

I came through Carlisle, and I heard their steeds neigh 
O’er the gentle Eden's sands. 

And seats shall be emptied, and brands shall be wet, 

'Ere all these gtiy gallants in London are met. 

\ 

o. 

Lord NithstJ^le is mounted by winding Nith, 

Lord Kenmore by silver Dee ; 

The blythe lads spur on from the links of the Orr, 

And Durisdeer’s greenwood tree. 

And the banners which waved when. Judea was won. 

Are all given again to the glance of the sun. 

6 . 

The Johnstone is stirring in old Annandale, 

The Jardien-~the Halliday’s coming 
From merry Milk water, and haunted Dryfc bank ; 

And Eske that shall list at the gloaming. 

The war shout — the yell, and of squadrons the dash. 

And gleam to the claymore, and car»bine’s flash. 

7 . 

Then come with the war horse, the basnet and sword. 

And bid the big trumpet awaken ; 

The bright locks that stooped at a fair lady’s feet. 

Mid the tempest of war must be shaken. 

It is pleasant to spur to the battle the steed, 

And cleave the proud helmet that holds a foe's head. 

8 . 

Thy sword's rusty, Howard — ^hot Dacre art thou 
So cool when the war-horse^s bounding ? 

Come, Percy, come thou, like a Percy'of yore. 

When the trumpet of England is sounding : 

And come, gallant Selby — thy name is a name, 

While a soldier has soul, and a minstrel has flame. 

9 . 

And come too, ye names that are nameless — come mount 
And win ye a name in proud story, 

A thousand long years at the sock and the share 
Are not worth one moment of glory. 

Come arm je, and mount ye, and m^e the helms ring. 

Of the Mlugs, as ye strike foy your country and king. 
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^ The whole household of WiUon- 
hall, including Walter Selby and 
myself^ had gradually gathered a- 
round this merchant-minstrel, whose 
voice from an ordinary chaunt, had 
arisen, as we became interested, into 
a tone of deep and martial melody. 
Nor was it the voice alone of the 
stranger that became changed — his 
face, which at the commencement of 
the ballad had a dubious and sinister 
expression, brightened up with en- 
thusiasm— his Same grew erect, and 
his eyes fl|||||med with that derce 
light, whic^TOs been observed in the 
eyes od the English sokjiers on the 
eve of battle. What thinkest thou, 
pretty Eleanor, of our merchant now," 
said Walter Selby— “ I should like to 
have such a form on my right hand 
when I try to empty the saddles of 
the southern horse of some of the 
keenest whigs." — And Til pledge 
thee, young gentleman,” said the 
pedlar, — raising his voice at once from 
the provincial di:awl and obscurity 
of lowland Scotch into the purest 
English, — any vow thou askest of me 
to ride on which hand thou wilt — 
and be to thee as a friend and a bro- 
ther, when the battle is at the hot- 
test— and so 1 give thee my hand 
oif t.” — touch no hand,” said Wal- 
ter Selby, and 1 vow no vow either in 
truce or battle, till I know if thou 
art of the lineage of the gentle or 
the churl — I am a Selby, and the 
Selbys — ” — The Selby s,'** said the 
stranger, in a tone, slow and delibe- 
rate, are an ancient and a noble race 
— but this is no time, young gentle- 
man, to scruple precedence of blood. 
In the fields where I have ridden, 
noble deeds have been achieved by 
common hands — while the gentle 
and the far descended have sat apart 
nor soiled their swords — I neither 
say 1 am of a race churlish nor noble 
— but my sword is as sharp as other 
men Sji and might do thee* a friendly 
deed wore it nigh thee in danger.” — 
Now God help us,” said the dame 
of Wilton-hall, what will old Eng- 
land become — here's young Wat 
Selby debating lineage and blood 
with a packman churl— in good truth, 
if I had but one drop of gentle blood 
in my veins, I would wrap him up in 
his own plaid and beat him to death 
with his ell wand — which I'll warrant 
is a full thumb breaxlth short of mea- 
sure." I stood looking on Walter 


Selby and on the stranger^the for- 
mer standing aloof with a look of 
haughty determination — and the lat- 
ter, with an aspect of calm and intre- 
pid resolution, enduring the scoff of 
the hot-headed youth, and the scorn 
of the vulgar matron. It might be 
now about nine o'clock — tile air was 
balmy and mute, the sky blue and 
unclouded^and the Vnoon. yet unrisen, 
had sent as much.of her light before 
her as served, with the innumerable 
stars, to lighten the earth from the 
summit ofirthe mountains to the deep- 
est vales. I never looked upon a 
more Iftvely night, and gladly turned 
my face from the idle disputants to 
the green monntain-side, upon which 
that forerunner gleam which pre- 
cedes the moon had begun to scatter 
its light. While I continued gazing, 
there appeared a sight on Soutra-fell 
side — strange, ominous, and obscure, 
at that time, but which was soon 
after explained in desolation ^nd in 
blood. I saw all at once, a body of 
horsemen coming swiftly down the 
steep and impassable side of the 
mountain — where no earthly horse 
ever rode. They amounted to ma*.4f^ 
hundreds and trooped onwards in 
succession — their helmets gleaming, 
and their drawn swords shining amid 
the starlight. On beholding this 
vision, I uttered a faint scream, and 
Walter Selby, who was always less 
or more than other men, shouted till 
the mountain echoed. Saw ever 
man so gallant a sight ? A thousand 
steeds and riders on the perpendicu- 
lar side of old Soutra — see where 
they gallop along a linn, where I 
could hardly fly a hawk ! 0, for a 
horse with so sure and so swift a 
foot as these, that I might match me 
with this elfin chivalry. My wanton 
brown, which can bound across the 
Derwent like a bird with me on its 
back, is but a packhorse to one of 
these.” Alarm was visible in every 
face around— for we all knew what 
the apparition foreboded — a lost bat- 
tle and a ruined cause. I heard my 
father say that the like sight appear- 
ed on Helvellyn side, before the bat- 
tle of Marston-moor — with this re- 
markable difference — the leader wore 
on his head the semblance of a royal 
crown, whereas the leaders of the 
troop whom I beheld wore only earls 
coronets. Now his right hand 
protect* us," said the dame of Wilton- 
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hall, what are wedoom^ toendure? 
— what will follow this ? ” — Misery 
to many,'* answered the pedlar, and 
sudden and early death to some who 
are presents” Cease thy croak, 
thou northern raven,'* said Walter 
Selby — "if they arepiliantoms let them 
pass - whi^ care we for men of mist? 
— and if they are flesh and bone, as 
I guess by their bearing they must 
surely be— ;4iey are godd gallant 
soldiers of our gooil king, and thus 
do I bid them welcome yvith my 
bugle." He winded his h^rn till the 
mountain echoed far and wide— the 
spectre horsemen distant nearly a 
quarter of a mile seemed to halt— and 
me youth had his horn again at his 
lips to renew the note, when be was 
interrupted by the pedlar, who, lay- 
ing his hand on the instrument, said, 
"Young gentleman be wigj^, and be 
ruled -yon vision is sent for man’s 
instruction— not for his scoff and his 
scorn "« -the shadowy troop now ad- 
vanced, and passed towards the 
south at the distance of an hundred 
yards. I looked on them as they 
went, and I imagined I knew the 
^ns of many living men— doomed 
speedily to perish in the battle field, 
or on the scaffold. I saw the flower 
of the Jacobite chivalry — the Max- 
wells, the Gordons, the Boyds, the 
Drummonds, the Ogilvys, the Came- 
rons, the Scotts, the Foresters) and 
the Selbys. The havoc which hap- 
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pened, among these noble names, it 
IS needless to relate— it is written in 
tale — related in baUad— sung in song 
— and deeper still it is written in fa- 
mily feeling and national sympathy. 
A supernatural light accompanied 
this pageant, and rendered perfectly 
visible horse and man — in the rear 
I saw a form that made iiie shudder 
—a form still present to my eye and 
impressed upon my heart — old and 
sorrow-worn as it is, as vividly as in 
early youth. I saw the shape of 
Walter Selby — his sh||t cloak, his 
scarlet dress — his hat feather — 

his sword by his side — and that smil- 
ing glance in his deep dark eye which 
was never there but for me, and which 
I could know among the looks of a 
thousand thousand. As he came, he 
laid his bridle on his horse's neck and 
leaned aside, and took a long, long 
look at me. The youth himself, full 
of life and gladness beside me, seem- 
ed to discover the resemblance be- 
tween the spectre rider and him, and 
it was only by throwing niyself in 
his bosom, that I hindered him from 
addressing the apparition. How long 
1 remained insensible in his anns 1 
know not, but when I recovered, 1 
found myself pressed to the youth's 
bosom — and a gentleman with seve- 
ral armed attendants standing beside 
me — all showing by their looks the 
deep interest they took in my fate.’ * 
Lammerlca, Cumberland, 


COUNT JULIUS, A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


Persons 


{ 


Count Julius. 

Albert— his adopted Son. 
Fernandez. 


The Scene is laid in Sicily. 


Scene First.— i4n Apartment in the Mansion of the Count of Palermo. 
Count Julius, Fernand^, 

Fer, So this it is to trust in promises ! 

Words for true service, courtiers’ idle breath 
For a life’s labours ! I'll have other coin. 

Count, Sir, you are hasty, — and forget my rank 
And its due deference. — Yet 1 can forgive. 


* The attested account of this extraordinary vision, as we fnd it in the pages of seve- 
ral travellers, diffezs little from the narrative of Eleanor Selby ; it is signed by two 
peasants, Daniel Stricket and William Lancaster, who with about twenty-four oilier 
pttsons witnessed this spectral procession for several hours. Several learned men have 
written many wise pages, to prove that all this was either real or imaginaiT — a conclu- 
sion to whi<m many ^ probably be able to come without the aid of learning. 
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Nay tell you that your slightest services 
Are not forgotten* 

Fer. 'Tis the same to me. 

If they are unrequited. 

Count. Sir, be cdlm. 

Those words might fitter find another mark. , 

1 promised you the place that Anselm’s dea^h 
Left vacant. Must it be a fault of mine. 

That your liege sovereign found another head 
To lay his honors on. Was this my work } — • 

Kings will have minions — ’ ^ i 

Fer. \ Aye, and private guilt 

Will have its agents —plunged lip-deep in crime. 

Undone in life, and in the grave undone. 

Aet if these claim the purchase of their guilt. 

They have the mockery of courtiers* oaths. 

Strong protestations, empty as the wind — 

And shall they die in silence, when they hold 
The sword above their debtor by a hair ? 

Shall they not cry for vengeance on his head, 

Compel from fear what faith would never give, 

And force him to be grateful ? 

\^AIbert is seen in the hack ground. He apjmns 
for a moment y and retires. 

Count. Hush! Fernandez— 

Another time, a more convenient place-^ 

This open hall's no secret cabinet. 

Y oil shall have proof of me, my honour's pledg'd — 

You shall have justice. 

Fer. I will have it done. 

But 'tis by fear, by shame, by trembling guilt 
Shrinking before the hand that rends its robe, 

And shows its base proportions to the world. 

I will have vengeance. 

Count. Madman ! would you break 

The ladder on whose failing steps you stand ? 

Y ou swing above a precipice— would you loose 
The tackling thcit upholds you in the air ? 

If I’m o’erlhrown you perish. — Be my friend. 

To be your own. Keep council with the wise ; 

It is not fit that malice, hate, revenge — 

(For all are in the world's defaming tongue) 

Should gain a knowledge of our private feuds. 

And least of all, young Albert. 

Fer. I'm resolved — 

The world shall hear the story of my wrongs — 

And first of all, young Albert. 

pauses — tfw Count paces the room in a hurried and 
agitated manner-^Fernandez surveys him with an 
^air of insult. 

Fer. r Aside. '2 Yet I'll hide 

My deadly purpose, for his heart is bold. 

And his sword ready. Vengeance «hall be safe. 

The ruin shall be hurl'd upon his head 
When it can find no shelter in his sword. 

approaches the Count. 

Counti I have honour'd you, and still can feel 
Some remnants of ray early reverence. 

Our quarrel's done — 1 trust to your true faith; 

But patience may be wearied, and the heart 
The gentlest, may grow iherce with cruel wrong ; 

Then heal my wrong with justice,--* go, my lord, 
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Count Julius to the Kingv Aye, to the Kingj — 

What ! do I ask a miracle?'— this hour 
Go to the King -tell him my long delays^ 

Privatidns keen— strong suffering, broken hopes. 

That have been all the price of all my toils. 

And conquer him with reason. Then come back 
And find^ne grateful. 

^ Count, Well, it shall be done. 

]^Exit Count hastily. 

Scene Second. 

« 

* Albert, Fernandez, 

Fer, Albert— the Count has given me bitter words ; 

Did you o*erhear them as you pass'd the hall ? 

Al, Sir, 1 hekrd nothing ; but he seem'd disturb^^ 

I saw that there wes anger, and withdrew ; 

Withdrew in grief to see his noble heart 
Fretted and fever'd by a careless tongue. 

How have you roused him ! "For myself, I know 
I could not dream of sorrow deeper dyed. 

Than his displeasure. Sir, go kneel to him ; 

But be forgiven^ 

Fer. Stoop before him, boy ! 

If there is kneeling, 'twiU be by bts knees — 

If there are tears, they must be from bts eyes — 

If prayers, Ifney must be utter'd by bis lips. 

Kneel to him, kneel ! — The just to the unjust ; 

The whole to the diseased. He's conscience-struck — 

His crest is smitten. He's a villain, boy ! 

My wrongs are nothing— he has wrong'd yourself. 

Aye, start and gaze ; — the smooth-tongued hypocrite, 

Tne subtle courtier, is a murderer ! — 

Al. 'Tis false— I'll hear no more — 

Fer. r Holding him.'l You shall hear more. 

Al. Madman, yoiir iancied wrongs have wrought this work 
In your unsettled brain. I must be gone. 

I love Count Julius. He has been my friend. 

Almost a father to my infancy. » 

You are my elder ; but I'll tell you. Sir, 

It is not well, upon some slight offence. 

To cast a cloud upon an honour’d name. 

Fer. An honour d name ! — It is so. But how soon 
‘ If I but spoke the word, the lowest slave, — 

The beggar,— outcast, — refuse of the earth, — 

Would scorn to change his meanness with the shame, 

The infamy — of this Count Julius. 

Al. Slanderer ! Yet you have eaten of his bread. 

Slept in the shelter of his roof, nay lived 
In daily presence of his noble hearty 

Tell me no more, — thou ingrate ! t ^^Leaving him. 

The Count shall know the traitor whom he trusts, , » 

And honour's common cause shall be avenged. 

Fer, This passion looks like nobleness.— Now hear. — 

Come now, no frowns — no tossing of those arms— 
if I have felt — ^’tis for young Albert* s wrongs. 

If r have slandered him — you are the cause. 

But truth's no calumny — and here, by Heaven-s- 
That sees the secret heart of man, I swear. 

That Julius has been Albert's enemy! 

That he has gain'd his earldom by foul arts. 

By perfidy, remorseless perfidy ; 

That its true heir, unconscious of his claims 
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Hatf dragg'd on life in base obscurity ; 

Nay more^ that for this solemn treachery^ 

A noble brother perish’d ! ^ 

AL \^Horror*struckn What !, the Count, 

Our patron, friend, — a brother’s murderer ! — 

Count Julius, noblest of the noblest names. 

The eye of honour, model of the land — • 

Tainted with blood — a brother's. 'Tis a lie ! • 

Fer, He might not mix the poison in the bowl— 

But slander 's deadlier than the aconite ; 

And slow. unkindness has an edge like steel. . 

He might not plunge the dagger in the heart. 

But he did worse— 3ie broke it. 

^ AL [^urning^ away^ Hav^ you done ? 

Fer, But one word more. This brother had a son. 

The only barrier to his uncle's hofies. 

The babe was stolen from his father's roof. 

AL The Count a robber ! — ^'tis unnatural — false 
He strip a father's bosom of its child — 

That is himself to thousands fatherless 
The noblest father — By whose grace I live. 

Fer. Look on my face, thou fool of gratitude ! 

See, is there guilt in it, or feeble fear 
Of what I utter ? Hear now with your soul — 

'rhe boy still lives, that noble Julius stt^e — 

The boy still lives — and trembles — thou art he ! 

^Albert covers his face with his hands. 
Fer, \yehem€ntly,'2 Y^es, thou art he, whose* title he had seized. 
In fear, not lovo, he gave thee shelter here. 

Beneath the roof which should have been thine own. 

M^ilt thou have confirmation of the tale— 

I was the agent of this dark design.— 

I knew the plot from first to last, and now. 

Not for your love, but for my injuries, 

I have reveal’d it. Shall not vengeance come ? 

A father’s spirit calls for it ! Proud boy. 

If there is nature in that burning blood — 

If bastard is nof written in your heart— 

If that gay dagger's not a gilded toy. 

Its point shall reach the bloody fratricide. 

Send him to moulder in his brother's tomb. 

And seek his pardon in another world. 

AL Thou Devil ! — maddening me with specious lies, * 

Then driving me to murder. There, thou liest ! 

]^Striking him* 

Fer. No man shall strike me twice— 

The insolent are short-lived. This to thy heart ! 

[^They Ji^t. Fernandez falls and dies* 
AL [^Gazh^ wildly on the corse^ 

He's gone to hfs account. 'Tis the first blood 
That stain'd my sword, — but 'tis a villain's blood. 

He died with all his evil on his head — 

Unpray'd for— unatoned. — Oh mercy. Heaven ! 

And 'tis my rashness that to Heaven's high bar 
Drove up this sinner's imrepented soul. 

How those eyes glare! —and in the depths of night 
I still shall see them gl&re — and this wild face 
Stiffen'd in agony will haunt me still — 

And conscience torture me, and I shall sleep 
The peaceful sleep of innocence no more. 

\frhe Count enters^ and starts back with a rny of horror — 
Albert turning sfotely ro\ind, and pointing to the coipse. 
3 A 
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Count Julius y * 

AL Look not upon the prostrate villain there> 

Those features will appai) thee. 

Count. ^ Heavens / Fernandez 1 

A1. *Tis he : he paid the price of calumny — 

He slander'd thee. I fought him. He is dead. ‘ 

\^The Count stands ganng on the bod^. Albert speaks in 
wild tone. 

He spoke of treachery, secret, bloody, base, 

‘Words which came KghtTy from his slanderous tongue ; — • 

A tale so mohstrous, so improbable, 

T^at but a iiend could fo^ge a lie so deep. 

He strove to rouse me to insane ambition, ’ 

To hate; and perfidy; and thirst of blood— 

Told me that 1 was herb of the tale. 

And thou the injurer. But the traitor's gone — 

Yes, I have sent hpn to his long account ; — 

Would he were fit to meet it ! 

Count sinks back with a groan. 

Count. Oh my son — 

Hast thou no prayers for me ? 

Al. [^Starting!j Is the tale true ? 

Count. ]^In a broken voice.]] Forgive thine uncle. 

Al. * Then a murder's done ; 

The blood there calls for vengeance ; and high Heaven 
Must hear it. Thou Most Infinite, look down. 

And give me^strength to pray. kneels. 

Count. [l^Leaning over him.'^ My son, my son ! 

For thou art all to me wilt break my heart ? 

Rise, rise, I've wrong'd thee — all shall be restored. 

Yet — 'tis some comfort to my heart t6 think 
That I had taught thy infant lips to pray 
For thy lost father. When thou didst kneel down 
Lifting thy hands in mine, and saw'st the tears 
That wet my pallid cheeks. Oh, hadst thou known 
The crime for which they flow'd 1 Yet 1 will hope 
That they found favbur in the sight of Heaven ; 

For they gave strange relief. Can'st thou forgive me ? 

Fer. As Heaven may show its m^rcy to hiyselfi 
The past is all forgotten, — but that thou 
Wert all a father to me. Yet, where sleeps 
He who had perish'd in my infancy ? 

Count. You shall be led to it. I loved him well — 

I He slumbers in the noblest monument 

That love and wealth could give. But go not yet. 

The wind is chilling, and the dewy ground 
Is dangerous to the fever of the blood 
That still is dn you. 

Al. I must see't this moment. 

And thou must come with me. — 

Count. \Jdhuddering.*^ But pause awhile^ 

The day is wintry, and the cypress boughs 
Make heavy music with the gusty wind. 

The Earth is knee-deep with the falling leaves 
Stript from the sycamo^es^ and willows pale. 

And spiring poplars, that surround the tomb. 

Like living mourners bending down their heads. 

And making tribute of etemaij^ tears. 

AU 1 f^usi begone. 

Count. My son ; another time ! 

Al. ITiou darest not look upon mv father's grave. 

Yet thou could’st see him hurried- to its edge, 

Could’st look upon his dying face of woe — 
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Could’st hear his midnight ravings for his ^ijd. 

One word from thee had staid his spirit's drght^ 

Yet thou could'st keep the deadly secret close— 

Although thou darest not hole upon his grave 1 

Count. \^Bursting into iedrs,'2 He bless’d nie as he died. 'Tis 
not in man 

To change that pious blessing to a curse. • 

The secret told had made him hate my sights 
When 'twas too late — had spent his dying breath 
In calling sudden vengeance on my bead — * 

He died^ .and blessed me ! • 

Al. Bless’d thee ? then thOu’rt pure.— 

The son forgives thee for the father's love. 

Count. My noble boy ! the hand>of Heaven is here, — 

To call thee to thy honours. All is thine. 

And thou shalt feel thyself, befofe this night. 

The master of my wealth, power, titles — all. 

Al. My Lord, I have a heart, — and it would scorn 
To shake thee from the honours of thy place. 

And give our story to the world's loose tongue. 

And all for nothing, and no hand but mine 
To fling this stain upon thee. Hearnne now — 

My father sleeps in peace. — His wrongs are o'er. 

The dife disclosure could give peacefto none, — 

The only witness of the act lies there :-r 
That lip is seal’d — ^'twill tell no after taie. 

Count. Albert, my non ! this penitential act 
Alone can make me bear the load of life — 

Take all,- 'tis but your right. Here, at your feet 
Here, humbly bent, I ask this final boon. 

Al. It must not be, before the hand of Heaven 
Has laid you like your fathers in the grave. 

After long years of honour and fair fame, — 

Till when I shall be but your orphan boy. 

And proud of your adoption ! • 

Count. Then, look here! — 

flings open a door, and caXLs. 
Let all the hou^hold come to see their lord. 

\lThc Vassals, S^c. enter ^ 

Count. Bow all before your liege— ntbr there he stands. 

That noble youth — Lord Albert — all kneel down. 

There pay your homage — for my day is done. 

Nay, wonder not — nor ask me with your eyes 
The truth of this strange history — you shall hear 
Another tirtie. — It is ot grief and sname. 

There is a holy convent in the hills. 

Where many a weary sinner has found peace. 

Farewell, my friends — for tliither f go straight. 

To spend in alms, and toil, and nightly prayer. 

The few shorf years that lie between my vows 
And my poor burial^ All, once niore, farewell ! 

Albert 1 — ^nay hang not thus upon my neck — 

Will you not come to ray low resting place, 

And think on me with pity, and converse 
With the deOp murmurmgs of the mountain pines 
And gushiiigs of the rivulets, and send up 
My name embalm’d in l)rayer to the pure Heaven? 

Albert, farewell — my — ^my son ! 

IHe rushes into Albert* s arms, then hurries from the 
Hall. The scene closes. 

$op|xio. 
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lactier from Mr, Hum^vrey Nixon, 


C^tine, 


LETTEE FHOM MB- HUMPHREY NIXON, DE OMNIBUS REBUS EX 
QUIBUSDAM ALUS. 

To the Editor of the London Magazine, 

Exmouth, 

Sir, — Mrs. Gale, e. good woman, of us can settle where you lived, or 
who lives ,up by the church, and what you arc like, — ^but we all sur- 
keeps a sort of sundry-shop, where- inise in our own particular ; though 
by I mean that she deals in string, I cannot say that I know what to 
stone-blue, JJritish lace, Iflower of think. Mrs. Gale says, you are a 
mustard, pins, single Gloster, soap, stout pensive gentleman, with a short 
and the unlike, is kind enough to say, snappish wife, and two little children 
that she will see to the delivery of tliis down with the meazles. — But be that 
letter scot-free (a curious fftrt — as I as it may, I don't quite go into Mrs. 
did not know that the Scotch •could Gale's opinion. Nevertheless, she is 
send their letters free), by the which a worthy judicious woman, and does 
she intends, as I opine, to inclose it not give It up. My sister. Miss 
in a letter to Messrs. North, Hoare, Nixon (a maiden lady, and unmar- 
Nanson, and Simpson, the great gro- ricd), wanderetli into divers and many 
cers of your city, London, in her conjectures, all mysterious and un- 
next remittance for teas apd the si- satisfactory — but she is sure that 
inilar. W e are all hereabout greatly you bathed periodically, that is, 
astounded, that so many mfii should now and then (a word you gen- 
be grocers in one house, ana we can- tlemeii understand), and that early 
not but think they mustjhinder each in the morning, as she used to meet 
other sadly. — Howbeit, that is their you, when slie went to the fish- 
look out, and not ours. No doubt market, running along, witli a white 
their counters are roomy. As this greatcoat^ on, like a lapwing. Imy- 
la^ter will not disturb much of the self am not these ways minded ; — I 
money in the till (for I suppose you incline to the notion, that you lived 
keep a till, like Mrs. Gale and all at Manchester-house (a charming, 
other respectable trades-people) I lonely, and extreme windy spot, 
shall, without stint^or measure, pour but strongly built, and maintained 
forth my mind on a subject which by cleanly and civil people) — I hold 
has caused much commotion in Ihese to having seen you looking through 
our parts, — whereby I mean, in Top- a telescope ; which leadeth me to 
sham, Lympstone, Exmouth, and conjecture, that you must be either 
the little town of Starcross, which is an astronomer or an author *, the 
a village opposite ; — that is, on the former of which was not favoured by 
other side of the water, — the water its being day-light when you peeped 
of the river Ex, whereby it is named — when it is of little use star-gazing. 
Exmouth^— othergates, the mouth of Nevertheless, I lijte to have my 
the Ex. guess, though it may run a little 

You must know. Sir, that I bor- untoward. Mrs. Gale does not think 
rowed your book from Miss Lang- with me— but she is a good deal 
ford's library, being a subscriber busied in the shop, and chandlery 
thereto for the sake of the new no- does not conduce to just conclusions. 
Tels (though they are mostly old, I should not omit to mention Uiat my 
and not altogether in complete sets) daughter, by a first wife— and in- 
— you may guess my surprise, which, deed I may say, my last, — for Thave 
to say the feast of it, was consider- had llbne since,— though not lust in 
able, when I read, in the Number for the sense of precluding myself from 
December last, your* account of the marrying again — which would be 
wrestling match, written, certainly, wrong, and against the law, — Par- 
as 1 opine, when you have been thenissa Nixon (a name given to her 
here for your health, if you have no by an old maiden muit, who pro- 
health; a complaint which authors mised to leave her well, but who 
are subject to, as I hear. We none unhandsomely died, bequeathing her 

* We do not see exactly how a telescope denotes a man to be an author. Mr. Hum- 
phrey Nixon should have explained this. — Eo. ' 
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Uttle all to the Rev, Mr. — — , a 
gentleman of the evangelical persua- 
sion. Ah, persuasion y indeed l^as 
the facetious James Johnson the elder 
very wittily turned one evening, 
witn little or no forethought, in the 
double sense of alluding to his power 
of persuasion over the lady, and the 
phrase as used for religion). — Well — 
my daughter Partheiiissa — for short, 
called Parthy— declares that you are 
young, and something not amiss from 
Fitzaubin, in one of Miss Langford's 
books. — Flowbeit, this I cannot say, 
because to my open knowledge I 
have not seen you, and certainly I 
never perused the book. — Neverthe- 
less, you may be like, and she be 
right — which woidd be an odd co- 
incidence —but on this I cannot de- 
cide. 

However, whoever, and whatever 
you may have been, it does not be- 
long to me to be curious in inquir- 
ing, — though this is not Mrs. Gale's 
way, as she takes a particular in- 
terest in people, and the more so if 
she has no knowledge of them, — 
which is liberal, you'll .say, and 
disinterested — though a dhintcrested 
interest seems a contradiction.— Ho w- 
beit, the cause of my addressing this 
letter to you must not longer be kept 
from you, and it is to make known a 
few observations of our little circle 
of gossips upon several of your obser- 
vations, which truly appear to some 
of us not altogether impartial — not 
that we mean to accuse you of fa- 
vouring any one in particular, be- 
cause we cannot give in to the belief 
that you gentlemen who write at 
sight, as one might say (for my 
style is clean the contrary, being 
extreme slow and open to remark), 
have any prejudices, or bickerings, 
or partialities, — or the like, or 3ie 
unlike, being above the failings and 
sinkings of other illiterate people. 
Our being on the spot, ^d familiar 
with 'the wrestling people, and the 
village, — and your book haviiij^becn 
talked over a good deal of an evening 
before the rubber, or after a pool at 
quadrille (1 held last week a superb 
hand,— played hj hearts. — Alone ! to 
the great detriment of Mrs. Gale's 
temper, — though she is mild in ge- 
neral, and loses her fish like another 
woman — but, perhaps, 1 should ex- 
plain that we used shells for fish, 
which is a curious coincidence; as 
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fish are said to build and inhabit 
Shells, as man' does a house or Cot- 
tage, or the like) — Well, as I was 
saying (before I was interrupted by 
my paVen thesis) your book having 
occasioned much pertinent and lively 
observation, ^)articularly in Mrs. 
Gale, who reads a good deal in the 
back parlour, with one eye to the 
book, and another througn a little 
window *covere<J withi white muslin, 
that commands an extensive prospect 
of canisters, and so forth — I was 
begged^to convey to you (that is to 
express to you, for Mrs. Gale has 
promised to convey my letter to you, 
through Mr. Nanson, but I have seen 
the word used for express) divers 
and several remarks on the subject, 
touching what you have discussed. 

We have nothing to say of your 
learned and notable observations on 
coach-riding, or as it is more gene- 
rally c^lcd, travelling — because, 

with the exception of Mr. the 

curate, fewf>f us have taken the road 
much: — I mean, as travellers — not 
as highwaymen— which the phrase 
might intimate — though highway- 
men are considerably irnpaired^'ih 
these days. We know nothing about 
the Green Park, except that to call a 
park green seems unnecessary, though 
perhaps it is not so to a Londoner, 
who, is not used to parks. To be 
sure, the picture of the arrival of the 
coach is tolerably just, as I have had 
the power of noticing, having seen 
the Exeter subscription coach (a 
quick and noticeable conveyance as 
Mr. — - the curate declares) come 
in of a market-day morning. Only 
I do not go the length oH^omparing 
a guard to a maggot, nor do any of 
us exactly see wnere the comparison 
touches. But, be this as it may, I 
may not distinguish readily — for it 
may be a figure of speech — and that 
allows of latitudes. 

The exclamations of tis country 
people on seeing absent friends, are 
well given, — as I have witnessed on 
Mrs. Gale's tall college nephew 
coming down among us in what he 
called vacation time. I recollected 
him when he was at school — and the 
tutors at Oxford, though they had 
made him stoop, and had given his 
face a pale . Latin look, had not altered 
his voice, nor remedied his club-foot. 
—And I therefore broke out after the 
fashiorf mentioned in ymr December 
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number. Bl^s mej” jwud J, 
Alexander ! ** (for I did not drop 
the Chrisiian, though he liught be 
aaid to be older and grown up, for I 
knew him when he ran abont in a 
pinafore, ahd was used to be called 
little Aik /)— Alexand^ ! sjud 1, 1 did 
not say, little Alic ! just then — ^your 
voice is like the days of old — ^you 
talk like 1802 (a fig^e — put for hi$ 
then image in|my eyes) '^ithat still 
lame Alic — Eh r " — His lameness was 
so ekactly the same that I could not 
resist the word Alic here. He took 
all kindly — and did not ansf^er me, 
as lie might, in latin — which Tjas a 
condescension in a scholar-T-and a 
setting aside of his dues, as wc say 
in reference to the rector. —I hope you 
tre not Mrs. Gale's nephew ! — if you 
^ire,-^pray skip the passage about 
the club-foot. But I am inclined to 
fhipk you are not, as Mrs. Gale says 
he (that is, you, if you are he) is 
dbroad a^ tutor to the young *Lord. — 
And you (or he) could not be here 
and there at once, like a bird," as 
the proverb says, — though 1 am not 
sure it Is a proverb— only a saying 
•^rish perhaps. Well.- 

j ou speak of Exmouth with the 
eye of a correct observer, Mrs. Gale 
oidv takes exception to the passage, 
the village is seated, as its name 
intimates, at the mouth of the river 
Ex," she says she has been used £dl 
her life to say, that it stands at the 
entrance of the river,” and she does 
hot see why a stranger should alter 
its position.~But you must not mind 
this in Mrs. Gale — learned trifling it 
may he called — only Mrs. Gale is not, 
l^a,nied~ ^)ad certainly no (rifler. The 
sunsets'^ as, you say, are extremely to 
the point Biit X did lipt kiiow that 
ours, were better than those of other 
pebple.— But ^ places are celebrated 
lor something in particular— Beyond 
shire tor its cream—Cheshire for its 
cho^se^Do;*S€t, for its butter, and 
ij^xmouth/or its sunsets. The other 
evehihg ' we had one as ruddy as 
^ere one^ garden of 
cjim|ou carnation^/ I stciod^on/the 
q|jay (hearA^*m^ster„Hpuse)— the 
water was oiit-f-fhr off-^iii th^ ri-. 
ver ) a black fishing b6at> with one 
xnaj!^, lay sideways oh the clay shpre. 


Th|^ Ught was reflected ip long 
stret^ on the wet and $al; and ex>« 
tended bank.— All sgemed one in- 
tense scene (is this ri^t?) of late-r 
ness— stillness and light. The mer 
lancholy of glory! — The pomp of 
evening ! — The poetry of the spn. — 
Mr. " ■ the curpte,* who stood 
with me, made these remarks as 
nearly as I can recollect them, and 
they seemed to me so just and perti- 
nent, that I intended to send them to 
your Magazine. 

1 know the very house you allude 
to. You complain of the wind just- 
ly : — in tliat part it blows, as tlvough 
a speaking trumpet. — But touching 
your purchase of a basket for the 
shells, and your walks, and eiyoy- 
ments by the sea, I do not altogether 
comprehend your meaning. How 
you should buy a shilling basket and 
only for shells, surprizes me, in a 
gentleman of your erudition: — And 
uicn to pick no shells afterwards 
(you call it cull, but I do not hold to 
the word, as we are not speakipg of 
flowers) is most weak. As to your 
great delight in watching the waves 
— that may be. But were you not 
always walking with the robust el- 
derly lady, who told Mrs. Gale that 
sjie screamed when she was in the 
Wptpr, and was qualmish when she 
was ofi it — and who only came to be 
miserable at the sea-side, because it^ 
was healthy. If this was the case, 
how could you delight to see the 
waves weave thpy untumultuous 
fringe of silver foam/' Ubam by the 
bye is not silver.) Tell me this, 
Mrs. Gale says that the old lady and 
the sea were.f^4?o, owing to some da-, 
mage done to a pea-green slipper, by 
a wave that curled aboqt the kid, 
and walked off with the^ colpur.— 
People talk of the beapty of the 
ocean, but if you saw it as often as I 
do, you would find a, good deal of 
sameness ip it. It is all very useful to 
the ships ; and the bathing maeJilnes 
are, perhaps, assisted by it — but I do 
not go the lengths that you writers 
do, in thipking it, the grandest thing 
iri nature. It i%^at, as James John- 
spn, the Elder (heretofore alluded to 
af a vrit), has said— an J you know it 
ts in rpferenpe tojts surface* 


• Mr. saidithtt th^ winder bi^ore us, was, an., Ode Eiming, by Apollo 
himself. But this was extravag^t? <md as Mr. CoUitis? of f^hichets^, had written on 

the same subject dm (so Mrs. 0^ says), Apollo would hardly/o^^iyr.. 
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I now cO(itte to the part^ of yoV ar^ Pevpu-^om, like Mrs. 6aie anrf 
paper referring to tho wrera^rs, myself— and therefore they may be 
which” Is ingenious in portions, but well grown. (Mrs. Gale is a tall 
not altogether kind and jUSt (Mrs. woman of her sizc^ and I am hard 
Gale knows the little Coast Her- pn the heels of five ieet nine inches, 
pules,'' as you call him). I remember which, as men go, is not diminutive, 
the day you mention. I know the — In proof oi* this, ivhen I was, 
very spot of ground — 1 think I see it young, the grenadier cbiripany m the, 
now ! — I think so, because 1 do. The militia, panted to possess me. — ^But 
morning was indeed wet; it was I was mjt warlike — I could never 
through! I was there ; and I stood fight at school. A mulket gives me: 
hear Mr. Boe (kind- Mr. Roe, you a turn at all times, for I havo my,, 
may well call him, for is a good mother's idea that it may go offt”), 
man and a skilful medical!)— -Mr. Well. — ^Jhe Canns are very respect-, 
Simpson, and one or two others, were able young men, — fanners on tlieirl 
also there, under the awning and own ftind. They come to the hpU-, 
near the Caniis. day rneetings to increase the faoie^ 

I must say a word or two about of the family, and to gladden the 

theTuen of the Moors. Mr. , eyes of the country girls (my servant 

the curate, has looked in Squire Sukey inclines to the youngest, — but. 
— ■ --'s library, and has found the Mrs. Gale's Elizabeth leans towards, 
book on wrestling which' you quote, the second one with dark hair). I 
and I and Mrs. Gale, and Mr. Norris, do not wish to take from the reputa- 
and Miss Knowles, have thoroughly tion you have given them, but I like 
read it (the old quarto book with fair play, .^nd really, we fill ques 7 , 
wood prints, and a powerful picture tion your traatment of tlie men of the 
of the Baronet) to the end tliat we Moors. 

might discuss your remarks the bet- The Coast Hercules (John Jones, 
ter, and comment upoi^ them in son of old Jones the fisherman) was 
return.* And so without more ado not so awkward as you mcntichl 
I proceed with niy letter. He is less than Cann — at least not so 

It is not in my power, neither is it tall. Broader he* may be, a trifle, 
in Mrs. Gale's, to talk of the early His skill lies in his under play, and 
wrestlers of this country. — Except to on that account he must not be re- 
rejoice in the laudable part, which viled — not that you altogether revilo; 
the primitive Lord Mayors and ma- him, — but he ought to be graciously 
gistrates took in supporting the sports treated, Cann did not throw him , 
of the poor. It gratifies* us all to Remember that, 
know, that the men of Devon have WhathadWiddicomb of the Moors, 

been celebrated, time out of mind, done, to deserve your dark represen-. 

for their skill in throwing their neigh- tations (Mr. the curate, says . 

hours. And I see, by an extract . thus much) — was he not tall — man- 
ffora Robin Hood, the Poet, that the ly, well-shaped, powerfvrf^ and cou- 
amiisement is of great antiquity: — rageous? — Had he the feelings of 
for by the language, I guess Robin the crowd with him? — Was he 
to be an old writer. Mrs. Gale pro- mean or ignoble in his play? Wei. 
tests that Miss Hood, near the Post- well know that he and all the men 
ollice, is a grand-daughter of ^be Moors a,re silent but sensitive, 

Robin the Bard, — but she only sur- ‘ — rude, but hpuest, and braye, and 
mizej, and from no ^ery potent good men, (Widdicomb purchased, a 
points. It may be so. Heaven only trifle at Mrs. Gale's shop) — Do not, 
Irtiows ! — I do not think Mrs. Gale Sir, therefore, because tne popular 
docs. voice was with the Canns, forsake t 

Yjoxx have described the Canns the men of the Moors. I do not: 
very favourably. We were not spieak my own language here, for 
aware that they* were half suql\^ fine ' do not write after this fashion, nor 
men as you say they are, — ^npt that indeed, after any fashion, for fashion 
we do not believe it now, for they iii writing seems a contradiction. — 

” * We dp not understand Sh Thomas. I wished to try the Hotse with Mr. : 

Norris^ but the gout ts against me. I tliink a man no dunce widi only two hmuls, ; 
of working any of Sir Thoiiias’s problems. 
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1 quote the words of Mr. , the 
curate^ who wrote to me, in a letter^ 
Ws feelings on the subject. And 
Mrs. Gale and the rest think as much. 
Cann was thrown: — Remember that. 
Widdicomb shall wrestle with Cann 
for three guineas— a great sum you'll 
say, and correctly— any day through 
the summer ; — and the money is 
ready at the Dolphjn. 

We do not very well understand 
Sir Thomas Farkyns? inasmuch as he 
writes in a way not very well to be 
understood; his style being aged, 
mysterious, and not altogelSier En- 
gush — but compounded of Qreek, 
Latin, and, I dare say, Welsh. At 
any rate, he is too fond of uttering 
words which are not most intelligi- 
ble to me, being of languages out of 
my sphere. That he may speak to the 
purpose, I do not deny; but the 
purpose is beyond me. Mrs. Gale 
thinks his book a joke upon wrestling 
—but Mr- Norris holds to its having 
been written for politick pmposes. 


I cannot myself decide. Mrs. Gale 
is a shrewd woman ; but Mr. Norris 
reads the Courier and knows what's 
what. They both may be right— 
there's no saying. 

The length of my letter surprizes 
me, and Uie more particularly as 1 
have written it all since December 
last; which you will own is easy 
writing. 1 trust you will not dislike 
this first public attempt, which con- 
veys the sentiments of others besides 
myself. Mr. Norris says, the style 
is not amiss : and Mrs. Gale, whose 
name I have mentioned to you before, 
thinks that I have written to the 
point. I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Humphrey Nixon. 

P.S. Circumstances may prevent 
me from writing to you again very 
speedily — I am going to change my 
condition. Mrs. Gale will in a few 
days be Mrs. Nixon. You are down 
for cake. 


LEGAL LYRICS.^ 

Numeris^pe fertur 

Lege soluds. Horace^ 0. 2, lib. iv» 


Mr. Editor, ~One of our modem 
philosophers has asserted that pobtry 
pervades the whole system of nature, 
and that^ every inhabitant of Che 
earth (I know not whether the ob- 
servation extends to the other pla- 
nets) is bom a poet. I am perfectly 
satisfied with his reasoning and his 
proofs ; who can be otherwise ?) 
although I'^m aware that the ex- 
pression which we were formerly ac- 
customed to quote as the result of 
philosophical speculation , — poeta 
nascitur, nm Jitf now becomes a 
mere truism. But I do not consider 
this nearly so material as the almost 
universal iraorance that exists among 
the bulk of mankind, of the powers 
with which they are endowed, — pow- 
ers, the eiercisc of which would add 
so much to the happiness and enjoy- 
ment of themselves and their fellow- 
poeis (I was going to say — creatures) 
—but which are suffered to sleep, 
and lie useless in decay. It is true, 
that, notwithstanding this ignorance, 
almost all classes of society are dailj 
giving involuntary proofs of their 


poetical capabilities. In travellers, 
and dealers in general, we invariably 
perceive the developement of the ,/ic- 
tion of poatry ; in the daily — and in- 
deed nightly — cries of London, wc 
hear its music ; — in the trades of 
shoemakers and hosiers, w^e find its 
measurement of feet;— in the acci- 
dents of children, and in the per- 
formance of pantomimic actors, we 
may recognize its cadence 

With a dying, dying 

and even in the miscalled vulgarity 
of swearers, we discover the germs 
of sublime irwocation. 

The class of society which sterns 
to be most unaware of its poetical 
temperament, is the profession of the 
law. Although their study has been 
charged by some with a very intimate 
connection with one of the principal 
constituents of pbetry — fiction; — it 
is apparently of that dry and systema- 
tic kind, that few have recognized 
its relationship to poetry itself. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to appro- 
priate it to any particular class of 
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poetry* It cannot be called strictly 
didactic y for where shall we find its 
morality nor descriptivCy for who 
can understand it? — nor humorous, 
at least suitors deny that, — nor 
pathetic, unless we look at its con- 
sequences. It has a touch perhaps 
of the pastoral, in settlement cases ; 
and of the dramatic in the uncer- 
tainty of its issues. Its dullness, it 
is said, has nothing analogous to 
poetic genius, whatever it may have 
to some of its professors. 

I, Mr. Editor, have the honour 
to belong to this profession, which I 
have long considered as scandalized 
by these depreciating insinuations ; 
and, in order to prove their falsity, 
and to redeem the poetical character 
of my brethren, I have lately re- 
solved to reduce all its technicalities 
into metre, and at all events to hold 
my legal correspondence in measured 
lines. If possiljle, I intend to intro- 
duce the practice of charging by 
stanzas, instead of by folio, being 
convinced, with the Newcastle Apo- 
thecary, who seems to have adopted 
the same means to obviate a simi- 
lar objection — that as m]y* clients 
must have the requisite quantity, 
which they too often consider to be 
without reason,— 


It is but fair to add a little rhhne* 

As it must be allowed to be of 
great importance to teach mankind 
themseliies, and to point out to tliem 
the talents, the instincts, and, I may 
say, the properties, they possess,—! 
conceive. Sir, that in thus endeavour- 
ing to sweeten the bittertiess of law, 
to smooth down its excrescences, 
and to Hinder m’ore musical its ex- 
pressions, — ^in short, ^to show that 
there is poetry in its practiee, — I 
have deserved the thanks of my 
cquntr^iinen, and of my professional 
brethren in particular ; — for 1 have 
thus* not only made the study of it 
more palatable to our pupils, but 
its practice also more attractive to 
our clients. 

The following is a slight specimen 
of my new mode, in a letter which 
I lately isent to an opposing brother, 
with whom, however, I am on fami- 
liar terms, giving him notice of my 
intention tq file a demurrer to some 
of his proceedings. I generally adapt 
my letters to some favorite tune, and 
the last which happened to be in my 
head was that to which Moore has 
written the beautiful words, bl^n- 
ning with " Ok think not my spnrits 
arc always as light** 


AIR — JOHN o’llEILLY THE ACTIVE." 

Oil ! think not your pleadings are really so sly. 

And as free from a flaw as they seem to you now ; 
For, believe, a*demurrer will certainly lie, — 

The return of to-morrow will quickly show how : 
No, all is a waste of impertinent reading, 

Which seldom produces but quibbles and broils ; 

And the lawyer, who thinks he's the nicest in pleading. 
Is likeliest far to be caught in its toils. 

But, brother attorney ! how happy are we ! 

May we never meet worse in our practice of law. 
Than the flaw a demurrer can gild with a fee. 

And the fee that a conscience can earn from a flaw ! 


Yet our doors would not often be dark, on my soul ! 

If Equity ,did not to Law lend its aid : 

And 1 care not how soon 1 am struck off the roll. 

When I for these blessings shall cease to be paid ! 

But they who have fought for the weakest or strongest. 

Too often have wept o'er the credit they gave ; 

Even he, who has slumber'd in Chancery longest. 

Is happy if always his costs he can save. 

ButJ Illy brother in law I while a quarrelling germ 
Is in man or in woman, this pray'r shall be ours. 

That actions-at-law may employ ev'ry term. 

And equity-suits cheer vacational hours I 

Yours devotedly, 

Ok£, &c. 


Temple, Ajml 1, 1821. 



To the MetAori^qf Emtna Fuller, 


m- 




TO THE MEMORY OP EMMA POLLER. 

** Full maqy a |rem of parent ray serene, 

The dafkTunfathoin’d caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen* 

And waste Its sweetness on the deSert dir.»-~Ciray*8 Elegy, 

« 

Yes^ flow'rets unseen their xich perfume pi ay shed^ 

And bnght' gems be hidden in ocean's da^k bed ; 

But lovelier than either^ dear Emma^ to ihe^ 

Is the^e an^ the death of a b^ing like thee; . 

Thy brief span of life like a vision is fled. 

And thine is the peaceful repose of the dead ; 

For the slumber of those who in innocence die. 

Can scarcely an image 9f anguish supply. 

It is true that the blight of a flow’ret in May, 

Ere its beautiful blossom the eye can repay. 

Awakens some feelings approaching to grief, 

Which haunt not the slow fall of Autumn's sear leaf. 

And yet if we calmly reflect on thy lot. 

It seems like a bright page which sorrow would blot ; 

And he who would sully that page with a tear, 
blind to its beauty, so spotless and clear. 

For me, . I could envy thee ! — thus in the bloom 
Of the heart, and the soul, to go down to the tomb ; 

While the first knew not sorrow, and sin had not cast 
Its clouds o’er the sun that illumin’d last. 

Had^st thou died in thy childhood, I scarcely can tell 
If thy death had been fraught with so potent a spell ; 

For, with much of its purity, now are combin’d 
Reflections^ with far deeper feelings entwin'd. 

Thou had'st lived long en^jugh to acknowledge the sway 
Of the softest of passions our hearts can obey : — 

The purest — in bosoms where innocence keeps 
Its watch o’er the heart, like a star o’er tlfe deeps. 

Thoii did'st love, and wert loved — and the future was bright. 
At times, with the hues of ideal delight 
But thou did'st not, M^hen call’d on such hopes to resign, 
AWhe will of Omnipotence vainly repine. 

Unto Him, who can humble the lofty and proud. 

With gentle submission thy meek spirit bow’d ; 

And the merciful love of thy Lord, and thy King 
'Rohb’d the grave of its victory, and death of its sting ! 

Thus wert thou enabled, when dying, to bless 
The name of thy God, and his goodness confess ; 

' And thy spirit, prepared for its joyous release, 

Pure, gentle, and pious,— departed in peace ! 

Although, in tlw lifetime, thou wast unto me 
But as one of Earth's daughters, delightful to see, 

A form which, in passing^ attracts by its grace. 

And features whose mil&ess 'tis soothing to trace:-*- 

Yet, when, thou wast dead, while remembrance still dwelt 
On the image its mirror refiected,^ — I felt 
A desire which I could not,' and cannot explain. 

Gentle girll tojbehold those mild features again. 
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They were changed— O I how much — since I look'd on them last ; 
From the cheeky wan and wasted^ its faint bloom had pass'd ; 

O’er the sunk eye, all lustreless, darkness had roll'd ; 

And the lips, pale and bloodless, as marble were cold ! 

Yet, spite of all this—in defiance of all 
Death had done to disfigure, disease to appal,— 

I thought as I gazed on the charms that remain'd, 

Ilow imperfect the triumph which both had obtain'd. 

For O ! there was meekness, and loveliness yet^ 

Like the west's mild effulgence when d'ay's orb has ^t. 

And we guess from the twilight, so soft and serene, 

How calm, and how cloudless his setting has been. 

On thy features sdll dwelt — what life^jannot disclose. 

An expression more touching than that of repose ; 

Which silently spoke, unto hearts {hat could feel. 

What the tongue of the living can never reveal. 

Peace ! Peace !” — it proclaim'd, or it seem’d so to me, 

To an innocent spirit, thus early set free ; 

Unto which, in compassionate goodness is given 
The bless'd, and enduring enjoyments .of Heaven ! " 

Farewell ! then, sweet girl ; — who hast thus in the bloom^ 

Of the heart, and the soul, met mortality's doom 

And long may I cherish the calm thoughts supplied 

By thy death-bed before me— thy corpse ht my side. B. 


To iJt£ Editor of the 

Sin—l am most unaffectedly con- 
scious, that the inclosed, undertaken 
at your flattering suggestion, is but 
a poor acknowledgement for the un- 
looked for kindness of your notice (in 
the article on the British Institution; 

Clifton, May 14, 1821. 

HOllACE'S ODE TO THE 
Lib. 3, C 


London Magazine, 

April, No. XVI.) you must, how- 
ever, accept the will for the deed. I 
should have sent it before, but you 
are not one of those who need to be 
told, that the moods of poetry do not 
come at a beck. 

Yours sincerely, 

Charles A. Elton. 

BANDUSIAN. FOUNTAIN, 
arm. 13. 


Bandusia's spring ! more glittering-clear than glass. 
Thy due the mellow wine, with no scant flowers, 

A kid at dawn is thine; 

* Whose brow, just bourgeonning 
With firstling horns, decides for love and war 
In vain : the strippling of the wanton fold 
Shall tinge with ruddy blood 
Thy crystal, cooling rills. 

Thee the fierce^ dog-star in hb blazing hour 
Despairs to touch : thpu welcomest the herd,, 
Yoke-haross'd, and stray flock. 

With thy voluptuous cool. 

Thy place is with we famous strums ; for I 
Have sung the green oak that o'ercanopies 
Yon cave- worn rocks, whence leap 
Thy bubbling water-fkllsi. 
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HORSJBS. 

Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow. — SJiak^peare* 

Para pintar la verdad 
Ps preciso evuocerla 
Retrataila presente 

O haberla visto di cetc^^El Principe de Eaquilaehe* 


I LOVE horses— , 

A saddle is my throne— give me but 
the Bucephalus I esteem — and i'faith 
I eiiTy not the wealth of princes. — 
Some men have twenty, some fifty 
horses— I have but one,— I never had 
but three in my life— the two pom- 
panions of my youth, alas ! are dust. 
— My horse is a friend, I wear him 
in my heart — there is no place for 
another df the same species. His 
eye' recognizes me — he bounds with 
delight at our meeting — his whole 
soul seefhs bent on pleasing me — 
what would he not attempt at my 
bidding ? ^ The least motion suffices 
— he never demurs — but takes a 
pleasure in obeying me-^and often 
anticipates my Wishes. — There is no 
deceit in this. 

^ome men use their horses as mere 
slaves — 1 never had such an ac- 
quaintance. 

Whip me the fellow who first set 
the brutal example of depriving thee 
of thy eloquent ears — they are even 
more communicative than thy spifit- 
sparkling eye — how palpably do 
they express thy sensations — thy sur- 
prise — desire — terror — delight — and 
emulation— they are speech to thee — 
nny better — for their's is a discourse 
which men of every tongue, as well 
as all thy fe^ows, understand. Nature 
teaches themXhe art, or rather, ^^ the 
art itself is nature,” — Beshrew the 
tasteless bipeds, who rob thee of the 
flowing honours of thy tail — thy pro- 
tection against the infinite tormen- 
tors of thy glowing reins, galled in 
the service of man— who pitilessly 
despoils thee of the fee of nature— 
thy very birthright — to bedeck him- 
self with that which he asserts would 
disfigure thee. 

I rethember, when I was a mere 
infant, my grandfather used to place 
me on the back of one of the most 
celebrated horses of his day. 1 never 
beheld such a high-mettled creature 
since — he suffered very few persons 
to approach him— knd only one man 
(his jockey) ever ventured to ride 


him. — Restless, fiery, and impatient 
in the extreme, he subsided into a 
state of anxiouSjj' breathless stillness, 
the moment 1 (a puny helpless 
child) was placed on him.—* Twas 
like shedding oil upon a raging sea. 

Horses are as different in . their 
dispositions as in their outward forms. 
— There is your horse mettlesome, 
and your incorrigible proser — your 
self-conceited curvetting palfrey, and 
your plain-spirited, unsophisticated, 
unaspiring dobbin — your steed capri- 
cious — and your laudable business- 
looking horse of application, and 
many hundred others — besides your 
right gallant cavallo — the most noble 
beast m the creation— a combination 
of beauty, strength, and activity — a 
glorious example of nature*s power 
—(I love to meet such a creature in 
full unrestrained liberty, and high 
spirits on a wide race-tempting 
heath) — they all have their faults — 
even the very best of them — but in 
sooth 1 am in marvellous good fel- 
lowship with the whole race — in- 
dividually, and in the aggregate— 
the very dullest rogues have a re- 
deeming spark of good-nature in their 
compositions. 

The most admirable object on 
earth is a fair woman gallantly 
mounted on a beautiful palfrey — a 
sweet calm-looking Quakeress, on a 
demure milk-white animal, glided 
by me one evening, as I was doat- 
ing on the last rays of the setting 
sun — Dost thou think I shall ever 
forget the beautiful vision, reader ? 

I seldom bestow a thought on 
Alexander— but Bucephalus, the mbst 
chivalric of the race — the beau-ideal 
of steeds, occupies the sister niche in 
my memory, to that which holds 
the Knight of la Mancha's nevef- 
to - be - forgotten creature — Ilozi- 
nante. 

Who has not heard the pathetic 
song of "The High-mettled Ra- 
cer?” I should desire no greater 
glory than to have been the author 
of that song.— I often lament my in- 

a 
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capability of turning a tune—merely 
because I cannot sing it. — Didst 
thou ever notice, gentle reader, the 
poor Curate's Horse of Hogarth? 
Oh ! there is more pathos — but he 
can better tell his own story than I 
can— seek him, if perchance thou 
hast him not — read him well — and 
thou mayest know his whole life. — 
Look into the natural history of 
horses — ^'tis very iuterestirig — un- 
questionably the horse will amply 
repay thee for studying him. 

Magnihcent creature! so stately and bright, 
In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy 
•flight? 

Fain would I apostrophize thee 
for hours — Fleet son of wilder- 


ness ! ” — " Joy of the happy ! 
light of knight and lady foir in every 
age ! — ^What would chivalry be 
without thee? — thou art associated 
with eVery thing that's gay or gal- 
lant in its records !— thou art re- 
membered with advantages at the 
tilt and tourney, with bright eyes 
beaming around thee — and ^^preux 
chevaliers," gorgeously bedecked he- 
ralds, and feitl^ul s(|iiires, in> thy 
company — fluttering hearts, ar- 

dent spirits breathing love and gal- 
lantry all about thee — what limbs 
elastic l-^what energy in every ac- 
tion I^what buoyancy of spirit beam- 
ing from thine eye! — who does not 
applaud thy gallant bearing! — Friend 
of mankind — 1 love thee. 

Chevaliea. 


ON SOUTHEY’S HISTORIES OF RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


Dr. JoiivsoN, I think, once said 
of women's preaching, that it was 
like a dog's walking on his hind 
legs : the thing was never well done ; 
but you were surprised at seeing it 
attempted. Perhaps, in the estima- 
tion of many, the simile may be con- 
sidered as applicable, in degree, to 
our Poet Laureate's essays in Re- 
ligious Biography. 1 cannot say 
that 1 am precisely of this opinion : 
and, incongruous as it may appear, 
that the author of the Old Woman of 
Berkely, and the Love Elegies of 
Abel Shufflebottom, should take in 
hand to discuss the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religious Sects, as well as 
to comment on the actions and mo- 
tives of their founders — I, for one, 
have no objection to it : at least the 
doubt and hesitation, which I cer- 
tainly do entertain as to the success 
of the attempt, are more than coun- 
terbalanced by my curiosity ; and by 
the conviction 1 feel thati no serious 
evil likely to accrue from failure ; 
while even tolerable success can 
scarcely fail to do ^ood. 

One of the Reviewers of the Life 
of Wesley, if I recollect right, began 
his critical notice of that work by 
the inquiry, Is* Mr. Southey a Me- 


thodist?" — Jmd further assumes as 
an axiom that none but a Methodist 
ought to write the Life of one. Now 
I frankly own I do not see the logic 
of this position. If the biography 
of any sectary be intended, primarily, 
if not exclusively, for the edification 
and advantage of the sect to which 
he belonged, then I will admit that 
no one can be competent to the task 
who does not possess similarity of 
faith, and somewhat of identity of 
feeling. The reasons for -such in- 
competency are obvious. One not 
thus gifted is likely to be occasional- 
ly in the dark as to the feelings, mo- 
tives, and views, which influenced 
the conduct of the subjeej^f his his- 
tory ; and he is equally liable to fail 
in that tact, by which alone access 
can be won to the sensibility and 
judgment of those for whom he 
writes. If, for instance, Mr. Southey 
had undertaken, his Life of Wesley, 
with an idea, when it was finished, 
of presenting it to The Conference, 
that it might, under their sanction, 
become a standard work among the 
Methodists ; or if he were now en- 
gaged on the Life of George Fox, 
with any view of obtaining the im- 
primatur of the Morning Meeting,* 


* The Morning Mcd:ing in London, is, I believe, a sort of standing committee of 
the sect of the Society of Friends, t6 wliose inspection religious works, intended for the 
society’s use, are svibinitted prior to publication. 
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London, that hi» Oc^vor may 
range on the vhehres of the Quokera, 
beside honest George's massy foHo — 
if, I say, one could fancy such to be 
his objects, they are so palpably 
hopeless, that the mere assumption 
of them almost amounts to an im- 
peachment ^f the historian's sanity ; 
and we may safely say with Dr. 
^Tohnson, the thing cannot be well 
done, and th^ only^ of sur- 

prh^is to see it attempted. For 
my own part, howeveis h quite ac- 
quit the Laureate of any such ridi- 
culous anticipations: he caifnot, al- 
lowing him undisputed claim «to aH 
the vanity and egotisny which his 
bitterest enemies ascrioe to him, 
suppose that his biography of Wesley 
or Fox is likely fully to satisfy the 
most ardent admirers of either ; and 
allowing him the candour ^rhich his 
friends would claim for him, he is as 
little likely to obtain the approba- 
tion of those who, on the other hand, 
consider Fox* to have l{een a little 
mad, and Wesley more than a little 
mischievous. 

The object which I am willing to 
aiitmose Mr. Southey proposes to faim«« 
sefiT is to put on record, for the 
pentsal of tae public in general, such 
an outline of the lives and labours 
of the, subjects of his biography, as 
may enable those who have not time 
on inclination for such researches, to 
form some opinion for themselves 
respecting them. If it be argued 
that such an opinion may be more 
fitly formed by persons inspecting for 
tliemselves the sources whence the 
historian obtains* his matter, as in 
that case td;;ey would have the facts 
recorded by the parties, instead of 
inferences deduced by another; the 
reply is obvious enough*: compara- 
tively feW' will take the trouble to 
do this ; but very many have no ob- 
j^tion, when some more industrious 
pkmeer has made access to these- 
socijtarian annals more; easy, either to 
rjsfiact candidly on the glimpses he 
haa opened^ or to pursue the inves- 
tigation for themselves, with the ad- 
vantage of knowing where to go for 
further information. > That the. opi- 
nioi^ expfessed by Southey, and the 
inferences he may draw from the 
facts he records, may improperly 
Mas the judgement of some ot his 
reaaerd, perhaps np one can, for a 


Bfom^t, dispute, as a probable re-^ 
suit : but when it is considered that 
no one, whose opinion is entitled to 
the least weight, would form a deli- 
berate and decided judgment on such 
subjects, without heaHng what the 
parties have to say for themselves; 
I must again express my belief that 
no ultimate injury to the cause of 
truth can result from any pi^judice 
existing in the mind bf the historian. 
For whom, 1 would ask, does Sou- 
they compile these histories? — He 
would say, doubtless, for all the 
world— good : but ail the world, as 
every body well knows, and no one 
better than himself, will never read 
them. The query which then pre- 
sents itself is this:-i-who are most 
likely to read them? — In the first 
place, one may reasonably conjecture, 
the more opulent meinbers of the 
sects whose nistory forms their sub- 
ject: and these persons certainly, are 
not very likely to abandon tenets 
which they have deliberately adopt- 
ed, or in which they have beew 
educated, on the inferences, or ipse 
dixit, of one, whom various conside- 
rations will induce them to think 
mistaken. The next class of pro- 
bable readers is a much more ex- 
tensive one, inasmuch as it may be 
said to include, prima facie, the lite-* 
rary world in general: but even 
upon this class I cannot see any rea-^ 
son for thinking that the bias, or 
prepossessions of a writer discussing 
tenets avowedly not his own, should 
have any very hurtful effect— I would 
not undervalue the opinion of adepts 
in literature on religious points ; but 
a man’s faith, if it be a faith worth 
having, is not a point of taste, nor 
of mere abstract argument; but is 
associated with thoughts, feelings, 
and habits, infinitely beyond the ju- 
risdiction of literary legislation ; nor 
were I even persuaded that the re- 
sult of Southey’s histories would be 
to beget, in the literary world, & ge^ 
neral distaste towards the sects 
whose rise and progress he narrates, • 
would it occasion me, as a Metho- 
dist, or Quaker, any very serious* 
concern. • 1 might ^gret, in cither 
case, that my creed mould be con- 
sidered distasteful, by so large a pro- 
portion of what may be termedt the 
reading and thinking part of the« 
community; but if iny judgment wefca . 
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^nvincod of tt 9 e:Kcelknce^, ^ my 
he^t assented to its emcacy^ I can* 
,not think the regret would be very 
poignant. 

Of course^ in asserting, as I now 
do, my conviction that Southey’s 
new line of authorship is not llkdy 
to be prejudicial ; I take it for 
granted; that he will acquit himself 
in it with tolerable candour and faif- 
ness« 1 make this assuxiiption, be« 
cause 1 ani fully coiiyinped that the 
reverse could only be hurtful to 
himself, and because I am perfectly 
satisfied that it is not in his power, 
and am (juite willing to believe it 
is not his intention, to dp any iryury, 
or inflict any pain, on the sects whose 
histories he undertakes to record : in 
this age and country, such apprehen- 
sions appear to me little snort of 
absurd. We may safely entrust to 
bur sectarians of every denomination, 
Jhe defence of their own religious 
principles, and the telling of their 
own §tory, if their self-constituted 
historian does not tell it to their 
mind. The Life of Wesley has al- 
ready called forth sundry replies, 
and more are said to be* forthcom- 
ing : nor can I doubt for one moment 
that the Qual^prs will see equal jus- 
tice done to the character of Fox, 
and the tenets of their sect, if the 
former should be impeached, or the 
latter attacked unfairly b^ the wri- 
ter of his life, and the historian of 
their annals. This part of ray subject, 
however, leads me unavoidably to. 
offer a few remarks on what Southey 
has done in his Life of Wesley, and 
also what may be plausibly antici- 
pated respecting his Life of Fox. 

I'he former topic I shall discuss 
with brevity, not only because the 
latter is more immediately my theme, 
but because the Life of Wesley is 
already before the public, and there- 
fore the good or evil tendency of it 
must take its course. L have read 
this « performance carefully ; and 
though I think there is a good deal 
ip Ua with wLich a zealous admirer 
of John Wesley may find fault, and 
not k little from which one, who is not 
such, may dissent,-—! see compara- 
tively trifling gro\ind for impeaching 
the intentional fairness of the writer^ 
The prudence and propriety of par- 
ticular passages may be called in 
question, certainly; and both the 


jMferpvians and Calvifdists have fait 
^cope afforded them for animadver- 
sion on the author ; 1)ut I see no- 
thing in the work which at all in- 
duces me to^ retract w^at I have 
stated in the earlier part of this pa- 
per, respecting the probable advan- 
tages or disadvantages of these 
coxppilatipns. What is objectionable^ 
in the specimen •now offered to the 
public, kppears^ to xpe capable of 
easy refutation, aiid its ill effe^jj^wili 
soon probably subside ; what is va- 
luable will, I trust, be most enduring, 
and mJy, I would hope, be perma- 
nently useful. For my own part, 1 
candidly confess, that Wesley s cha- 
racter, even as given by Southey, Is 
one of the most amiable and estima- 
ble kind ; and I should think far from 
highly of the head or the heart of 
the reader, who could close the vo- 
lumes without esteem, love, and ve- 
neration for such characters as Wes- 
ley, Whitefield, or Fletche» But, as 
I have before observed, this work, 
be its intent wicked or charitable," 
is out; and, therefore, is less an ob- 
ject of my consideration than the one j 
which is forthcoming. It wouli^be 
useless now, I fear, to convince its 
author that it might have been im- 
proved ; but it may not be useless to 
state to him some of the difficulties 
which his present task presents, or 
appears to present, while those diffi- 
culties may still be avoidable. 

That in compiling the history of 
the Quakers, ^uthey will allow the 
fear of offending these sectaries to 
prevent him from discussing their 
tenets, ftilly and freely, it would be 
ridiculous to suppose. Tbdt he will 
endeavour to do this fairly, I have 
no doubt ; and that his work will be 
an entertaining one, may, I think, be 
plausibly conjectured. But merely 
to afford amusement, is an object 
which, on such an occasion, I am 
persuaded he would consider as every 
way unworthy of the time and la- 
bour his task must necessarily im- 
pose. If, however, as every one 
would hope, and as every liberal 
mind would believe, his" aims are 
higher, and his end nobler ; he will 
render his work more than entertain- 
ing : to do this he must be a little 
less indefatigable in his research, a- 
little less, philosophical in his analysis > 
of motives^ and a Uttle more diffident 
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In his^det^hntefttiontto account fcnr 
nctions^—- than^ in the exercl^ of hia 
gi^ and acqulrementdj his inclina*- 
lion alone may dictate/ That^ with 
every desite to do justice “to his 
flubject he should at once satisfy 
Quakers and others too, it would be 
unreasonable to ex^tect. But if he 
means to be the historian of all our 
sects in rotation, and to discuss all 
the ' imns** ip succession ; it may 
be for Wm to remember that he 
underuses a task of considerable 
delicacy ; and that the utility of his 
successive histories must depend, not 
on their being occasionally flattering 
to the vanity of the respective secta- 
rians, and occasionally palatable to 
the church; but that this prouder 
prerogative must be the result of 
their uniform accordance with truth, 
with consistency, and with candour. 
It is this consideration, indeed, more 
than any peculiar or personal interest 
which I vfeel in what Southey has 
done, or has announced, ^at induces 
me to discuss this new bent of his 
fertile and active mind. It is one 
which at once presents palpable 
tem{»tations to abuse, and which may 
afford equal opportunities of dignified 
and extensive usefiilness. Taking 
leave, therefore, of all confined ana 
bigoted views of the subject, and 
meeting him on the broader basis, 
which 1 take to be his own assumed 
ground of discussion ; and regarding 
him in the light in which I believe 
he would wish to be contemplated, 
that of a candid and philosophical 
chronicler of the various diversities 
of human opinion ; 1 would, respect- 
fully, but ft^the same time, seriously 
and eamesUy ask him, if . he has 
deeply considered the responsibility 
devolving on any individual, who 
thus, to a certain extent at least, 
takes upon himself an office of no 
ordinary magnitude, «»that of not only 
canvassing the creeds of sects, but 
of pronouncing opinions on the ob- 
jects and motives of their respective 
votaries. Aink I have sufficiently 
explained, that, as far as respects the 
parties themselves, 6n whom he vo- 
lunteers his judicial functions, no 
serious cause of anxiety ia Imposed. 
What he does amiss can, in my view 
of the matter, do them no material 
or lasting injury ; what he does well 
may do them immediate and posi- 


tive good. But; adndt^ this, and 
aUoWing him, as I wiUingly do, all 
imagin&le goodness of intention in 
these undertakings, — I must stifl 
maintain, that he voluntarily places 
himself in a J)ost of difficulty, deli- 
cacy, and responsibility ; and as- 
sumes a province in which the ob- 
ligations to vigilance, self-distrust, 
humility, and meekness, are imperi- 
ous and manifold. Whatever may 
have been the. weaknesses, or the 
imperfections in judgment, of the 
men who were instrumental in found- 
ing the sects to which the attention 
of Southey has been turned, or those 
which may hereafter claim it ; they 
were, at any rate, men of fervent 
piety, of devoted zeal, of no super- 
ficial attainments in vital religion. 
They were men of whom it may em- 
phatically be said— that in simplicity, 
and godly sincerity, and not after 
fieshly wisdom, they had their con- 
versation with the world. Religion, 
with them, was not a matter of cu- 
rious speculation, or of abstract philo- 
sophical disquisition; but of primary 
importance, of deep feeling, and of 
all-absorbing interest. It was their 
meat and their drink; their all in all: 
it not only found no competitor, but 
acknowledged no necessary ally, in 
either poetry, criticism, politics, or 
philosophy. These things were to 
such men as less than nothing, and 
vanity, compared with the sublime 
truths of ^he Gospel, and their im- 
portant bearings on the future desti- 
ny of man. Now, taking for granted, 
on the part of Southey, the existence 
of literary gifts and , acquirements of 
no common stamp ; assigning to him 
all the philosopnical acuteness and 
acquaintance with human nature, 
which his warmest admirers would 
ascribe to him ; and combining even 
these endowments with all possible 
uprightness of intention, for which I 
am quite ready' to give him credit ; 
it stiH may be doubted, whetheV, in 
the deep mysteries of grace, the hid- 
den things of the kingdom, the re- 
sponses of the oracles of God,— and 
these things constitute the essence 
of the rise and progress of Christian 
sects; I repeat, that on stich themes, 
it may be doubted, whether Wesley 
and Whitefield, Fox and Penn — are 
inferior to their historian. At least,' 
it appears to impose no trifling rc^ 
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im^ 

asaiudbility on tha latter^ when^ in 
rSUUitf the hiator j of their and 

discusung ^eir teneta^ he also spe- 
culates on their motives, and philoso- 
phizes on the ends and objects of 
their actions. 

To conclude— 1 am by no means 
sorry that Southey has undertaken 
these histories ; for I revere top much 
the lives of the excellent men whose 
actions are their principal theme ; 1 
coniide too implicitly in the over- 
ruling wisdom of Him whom they 


loved and tbared; to allow mjodtf to 
doubt that good will result from it. 
But the subject has appeared to me, 
one on waich a word of counsel 
nii^t Ite not improperly tendered, 
both to the sectanitns, whose solici- 
tude respeptingiU is natural, and to 
their historian, whose responsibility 
is great. To the former I would say. 
Be not needlessly anxious— to the 
latter, Bd not authoutatlvely pre- 
sumptuous. * ^ _ 

^ DlSSEVTJBn* 


SONG OF THIS PARGUINOTES. 


And must 1 forsake thee ? dear land of mv birth. 

To wander, far ! far ! from the scenes of my youtli ? 
And must the proud infidel spurn the loved earth 
Where I trod with the firmness of freedom and truth ? 
Shall our clustering vines, and rich olive-trees bow. 
With their generous load, to an infidel foe ? 

Shall the turbulent slave * 

In our mountain streams lave, * 

IVhile the sons of ihy soil have not whither to go. 


Alas ! for thee, Pafga 1 once happy and brave 

As the heart that's unsmit, or the conscience that's free ! 
Oh ! how has thy glory gone down with the wave 
That gave thee the boon of a merciless sea ! 

A rene^de race ! untrue to the fame 
Of a glorious line, and a glorious name ! 

Degenerate Britain ! • 

Our fate is thus written : 

Betray'd, yet unconquer'd, — ^though broken— yet free. 


Woe ! woe ! to thee, Parga 1 the sun of thy glory 
In an ocean of darkness is set ! 

And naught now remains to thy sons, but the story 
Of times they may never forget! 

The fame of our sires in thy greatness lives ; 

As pleasure is known by what memory gives: 

Then still will we hug to our bosoms, and cherish 
The splendour thafs gone ! when with hunger we perish : 
And pitied, derided. 

With souls undivided. 

The flame of thy brightness rindl live in iit yet ! 

• 

Come, father 1 come, mother ! come, sister I come, brother f 
And ye the dear pleds^s of joys that are fled ! 

Kiss the land of your fathers— embrace one another^ 

But let not tiie fSse see the tears that you shedr 
But hide not the death-flash that gleams from your eye. 

Nor disarm the charged brow when the foeman is ni^. 

As yoU gather your brave from their sti)l-coid bed. 

Lest they waken in wrath at the paynkn^s Head; 

For not distant's the day, ^ 

When those eye-beams shall slay ; 

And those sepulchres gorge on Mii]u^eUaa)sad. 

• J. A» G« 
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tnk vvtP& MhVtBiL 

Bsav£ 1 .y done--«nd ]ilc« a Britdn ! 

Wotmded^tlll he'll ehatge, again : 

€%I that fpeat hi$ fkte haa written !— 

Sae! he Mks on he^ 6f ahdti I 

Tbfe r^oiMs— the ilght gtows holder— 

See! thev cloee around Uie dead 
Deaireiii i^d thee! gallant aoldler! 

Qul^y be thy ipedi 

dPalej bloodless 'death stalks grindy round thee— 

Friends and foes promiscuous fml :— 

Midst the thousands that surround thee> 

None attends thy dying call ! 

Now the conflict wider spreads — 

Frenchmen dy^ and we pursue ; — 

Comrade ! — ^tls a friend that treads— 

Tis his hand dispels the dew* 

Sink not, brother I Lo ! where beamings 
Charged with life^ the limpid wave : 

Brink^^ut see I our banners streaming — 

Victory attends the brave ! 

Victory! and have we conquer'd ^ 

Hapjiy hour! now let me die ! 

Yet^ once Ogabi^ ere tis debanr'd, 

For En^and ! and for victory ! 

Down dropp'd his arm^ his cheek grew pale ; 

I>im glory fix'd his eye; — 

His soul exulting on the gale» 

Prolong’d the victory* J. A. G. 


€AFTAIN FAERY'S j6tJENAL.o 


This bookj whichhos been so long 
expected^ has at lef%th made its ap- 
pearance; but ithaabeen published 
so very late in the mOnth> as to ratn 
der it ^terlr impossible for us to 
IHWBent m thing more than a ^ne- 
mt an^ysis of its <^tents* Ehren 
this We s^ld not have done^ had 
not the sul^ect bOen one of very 
uidversal interest. As the public are 
aware of the lea^g olpecW of the 
expedition, we do not feel it neces- 
saiT to Insert Admlraky ordeth 
under which the qaltigatoes sailed, 
and which Capfidn Potj bat pre- 
fixed to his narrative* M file ioth 
of Ifit, the Heda and Griper 
t fiwx fiieKoife i^iih acompe*^ 
of ninqfy-tbur men^ bdng the 
i number ifldndodki file oxpa^ 



ditien. After enduring the usual 
dangers ftom icebergs and '^beset- 
tings," and all the various impedi- 
ments usual in the North Seas, they 
entered Lancaster's Sound, in high 
health and spirits, and without hav- 
ing undergone casualty, on the 
Ist of August. TWv had passed in- 
ntdnerable capes, headlands, and 
promontories ; to dl of which Cap- 
tain Pany annexe sottie name, ac- 
cofdhig ip the custom of previous 
diseoverenBiw At one or twouslands 
sonla of the crew landed, where, 
however, they fimnd nofifihg remark- 
abley except thnt in one, which they 
cfilM Sir Byrnn JUforfih'r rsland, 
there wdre file distinct remains of 
ftwr Esqnkdaux hhbitafions. On the 
MhtMy hadfiie satCsftietion of pene- 

iiiiihii iii^Nw ■■ri* 
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trating ao &r westward within the 
Arctic circle^ as to entitle tHetnSlelVhs 
to the reward of SOOOU allotted by 
Act of Parliament for the achieve- 
ment of that enterprise. In order 
to commemorate this success^ a bluff 
head which they had just passed was 
called Bounty Ctipe; and €aptaifi 
Parry^ having assembled the crewa 
after Divine service on riie dthj an- 
nounced to them their good foniniiief^ 
and ordered an additkoi to their at- 
lowance for the day. We may be per- 
mitted^ here, to remark, en passant, 
that nothing could well have exceed- 
ed the 'attention to the minutest cir- 
cumstances which regarded his sea- 
men, the inventive powers fot the 
promotion of good humour, or the 
zeal and benevolence with which he 
put his plans into execution, than was 
evinced by the commander of this 
expedition throughout the whole of 
the voyage. Shortly after this, a 
fresh gale arising from the northward, 
and the ice continuing to oppose an 
impenetrable barrier to their further 
progress, they dropped anchor in a 
bay of Melville Island, which they 
named the Bay of the Hecla and 
Griper. Some of the crew landed on 
this island, where they collected lA 
a day two thirds of a bushel of coals, 
being equal to the daily consumption 
of the Hecla ; and Mr. Dealy was 
fortunate enough to kill the first 
musk ox to wiiich the sportsmen 
could get near. It was at such a 
distance, however, from the ship, that 
they could not transport it thither ; 
but a piece of the beef was brought 
as a sample, the taste of which ap- 
pears to nave been mUch more iHf 
viting than the perfume. The orewa 
of both vessels sufiitred here the most 
serious ^prehensions for the safely 
of Mn Fife, and a party from the 
Griper, who bad lost tkelr way on th^ 
island, while deer hunting. The whole 
earth lyas one waste of wlflte around 
them ; and the snow continued to fa^l 
so' incessantly, that the Various fiag^ 
staffs which were set up as guides 
couHnot be discerned at a few yatds’ 
distance. Just, however, as the sun 
was descendhig ton the thxr4 nday 
from their departure^ a. BigiaS nrom 
the Griper announced the hiw 

telligence that they were descried on 
their return. Tim acoonnt which 

a gave was^ that ^y had lost 
' way a few hours after thek* 


separation from the shljt,. hnd had 
waiidered about ever rince. At night 
they endeavoured to shelter them- 
seiVes from the inclemency of the 
weather, by erecting little huts of 
stohes and turf, and setting fire wiBi 
owder to the loose moss* Their 
conidsted of raw ^grouse, of 
which fortunately they were able to 
obtain stt^^edent^ their subsistence* 
They were niuok debilitate^ ami 
severely frostflntteiv both in thaWoes 
and fingers ; and the night on whidi 
theyret^m^ proved so dreadfully 
inclement, that their exposure under 
it muiA; have been certain death. In 
mtitude for this Signal escape, they 
aistinguished the western head-land 
by the title of Cape Providence* 
Captain Parry had been given the 
option by the Adndraltv of returning 
to England after he had minutely 
exploit Lancaster’s Sound, or m 
wintering in the Arctic regions, as he 
thought proper. He preferred the 
latter; and 4:he increa^g perils of 
the navigation, the unpromising ap«i 
pearance of the ice to the westwani^ 
together with the advanced period of 
the season, admonished him thaWit 
was now high time to look out for 
winter quarters. He determined to 
return to the Bay of the Hecla and 
Griper, as being the only one which 
he nad observe as at all calculated 
for security. He proceeded, tiiere^ 
fore, on his return ; which was effeeb- 
ed slowly, ai^ with con^derable 
difficulty, owing to the perpetual 
formation of the ice, which was never 
interrupted, although the waters 
were agptated by & hi^ gale. What 
was their mortification, oyf'thtir at> 
rival off Fife’s Harbour, to find ffint 
the whole bay was covered with ohp 
solid sheet m ice, which had beOa 
formed Since their previous yirit! 
It became, however, absolutely ne- 
cessary to secure themselves for the 
winter ; and In doing this, the sailor^ 
du^layed wonderful Ingenuity and 
perseverance. . The only Way to pre- 
serve the shijps was, by cutting a 
passage for m«si thro^h the tea; 
and to accompliidi thief they. In the 
fac^ of snow storms, aetuaUj Worked 
hinet^n hmirS during the first day 1 
Our readers may hate some idea of 
the extent of this undertaking, when 
we infiwm them that the of 

this capai was 4089 yards, arm that 
tlm avarice ridekness of the foe wm 
3 B2 
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sereii itebei. At ^ ouart#f past 
three im the third day, they. INi^ed 
the Ships through < this omial .into 
winter quarters, an event wjliich was 
comhiemorated by ti^ree hearty 
cheers* Here then tfa^ were to re* 
main for at least eig^ mcmtiba ; dur- 
ing three df which a atimpSe of the 
Bun'woidd nbtbe^ visime ; and it be- 
came inimedu^ 3 f necessaiy to com- 
mence prepaiatim f(» m^ng this 
newwbjtnd extraordtaarv situation. 
Not a moment was lost in the com- 
mencement of their operatioia. The 
maata were dd dismantled, except 
thq Id^er ones ; and a kind of housing 
wasibrmsd on deck by iashmg the 
yards fine and aft amididiips, and 
supportiiig them by upright ^planki^ 
over all of which, a thick wadding- 
tdt>rsueh as usui^y covers waggons, 
Was thrown by way of *root, and 
form^ a comfortable shelter, at least 
trom the snow and wind. The boats, 
spars, running sails, and,rigging, were 
all removed to the landj in order to 
affoid the crews room for exercising 
on deck, whenever the inclemency of 
the weather prevented their going 
ashore. The next consideration was 
the preservation of the health of the 
crews during this trying period. The 
difficulty of keeping tne bed-places 
dry, may be gathered from the fact 
of a crust of ice forming everp night 
nf more or less thickness, according 
to the temperature of the atmosphere, 
'on the uiner partition of all sides of 
the vessel. The steam arising from 
ffiplr brewing was so amit^ing, that, 
Tsiuable an anti-scorbutic as beer 
whS^ th^ w&re obliged to disoon- 
^ui lImkbreWery. The cold was 
ci^ated by means of heated air- 
pipes t told a strict attention to diet, 
tlcept in one instance, effectually 
coimufacted the senrvy. The men 
were ol^h^ te drink a certain pro- 
'pPHidfi or lime^txice, sugar, and wa- 
ter/tveiy day, in the presence of an 
Tim aiyowance c^f bread was 
ffia^lriied to two' thiras; and a 
pound ^ ]>onkin*s pmaerved meat, 
tegethcir w^ one pint of vegetable 
or eoiMp^l^ sbup, was snhatl- 
'tabBdf^l^ms*jKnuid of 'iNdt.-beef 
Sour Jaroui mid pickfe*, 
#ltti as mdeli iridegar ^ as could be 
/deed, were issued at r^^ar intervals. 

' The men' Were carefiiHy muotered 
every morOkw Md evening, and a 


oiicaa week. Captaht^Panv himself 
examtoed^the heap every aay ; imd 
when the crews could not exercise on 
sheared they were obliged to run on 
deck for several hours, keeping time 
to Some merry tune. The conse- 
quence of these very judicious ar- 
rangements was, that only one in- 
stance of mortality occurred during 
the' entire expedition ; and that was 
hastened, if not altogether created, by 
predisposing causes. Placed in this 
nov^ and awful situation. Captain 
Parry proposed the erection of a 
theatre on deck, and that perform- 
ances should take place during the 
winter*—^ proposition which was 
gratefully acceaed to ; and according- 
ly, on the 5th of November, sailors, 
officers, and commander, aU appeared 
in MisS' in her Teens, to the great 
satisfaction, as the play-bills would 
express it, of a crowded and delight- 
ed audience. A weekly* newspaper, 
called the North Georgia Gazette, 
was also actually composed and 
printed on board, the officers becom- 
ing voluntary contributors, and Cap- 
tain Sabtne acting as Editor. We 
are a little jealous that it was not a 
Magazine ; but it must be confessed, 
that the establishment of a news- 
paper was a tempting speculation, 
where there was neither a stamp- 
office, nor an AttomeyrGeneral. 

The effects of the. cold were most 
distressing; the least exposure of the 
band in me open air, caused such se- 
vere frost-bites, that amputation be- 
came sometimes unavoidable, and the 
skin generally adhered to. any me- 
tallic substance with which it came 
in contact 1 In one or two instances, 
persUns labouring under the con- 
sequences of severe, cold seemed to 
have had their minds, as well as 
their persons torpified; they look- 
ed wib, spoke tmek, and inarticu- 
latekr; and,, when recoyesing, exhi- 
bited all fhe symptoms of cqpip^ete 
intoxication; so much so, indeed, .that 
Captain Parry could not have cre- 
dit^ that they were sober, if he .bad 
hot perfect dmonstratioa tha( they 
had taken nothing stronger than 
snowwater. On ^he 4fh of Npyem- 
ber, the aun hade them fairewell,.and 
diinol api^ kgain above their ho- 
xSamt tiO ^0 8th of Febriiary, an 
intamd of uia^-sia ^ys! The 
Gaaette, which is now 
in ihe. l^ondon piass, the .theaUe 
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once fotthlMt^ the Aurei'a Borealis 
ek timely and/the hovhnir of 
tfapi^ng of white foxes, and traeing 
of wild deer, were their principal oc- 
cupations. We find that there were 
not only poHtical, but dramatic ail- 
thors^on board; for a pidy was ac- 
tually; written on board the Hecla, 
and played, with the thermometer 
below Zero> on the stage. The piece 
had decided success; ^ough we ap- 
prehend there was not much dapping 
if hands during' its performance. 
The wearing of leather on the foet 
even caused such frost-bites> that the 
Captain* was obliged to substitute a 
kind of canvass boot, lined with wool- 
len. ' During their refuge in winter 
rpiarters, they formed a number of 
lUin ting' parties, and obtained by that 
means, not only some amusement, but 
a considerable supply of fresh pro- 
visions. The following is a list of 
the game killed on the Acres of Mel- • 
ville Island, for the use of the expe- 
dition, during a period of twelve 
months : Three musk oxen, twenty- 
four deer, sixty-eight hares, fifty- 
three geese, fifty-nine duOks, 144 
ptarmigans, making a sum total of 
3,766 lb. of fresh meat. Captain 
Parry, also, by artificial means, con- 
trived to grow some small sallads on 
board the vessel ; but* his seeds all 
perished in soil to which vegetation 
seems to have sworn eternal hosti- 
lity. By the bye, it is very plain 
that our gallant author ha/ hunted 
after game much more by sea than 
land, from the circumstance of his 
always calling a p<ick of grouse, a 
covey, 

' It is Very remarkable, that some 
of their dogs formed a very dose, 
and even tender acquaintance, with 
the wolves on Melville Island, eo 
much so, as to stky away for days 
and nights from the ship, and only 
one was lost ; but whether he was a 
voluntiiry exile, or whetlfor he was 
devoured by the male wolves, r^' 
mains a problem : the latter, we fear, 
was the case, from the circumstance 
of one neff the captain's own favour- 
ites returning, after h long visit, se-‘ 
verely laceratedi • Some df the ani- 
mals^ in th^se ‘ regions appear, in- 
deed, to havebeen ramavkably tame; 
and there is a very entertaining ac- 
count given by Ckptaiii Patty, of 
his forming an' acquaintance with a 
rdti^eet, in his exeursion across 


MalvilleTslimcl. ^^aptaiu Saddne and 
he, haying belen ' erniliderably o^heiid 
of the rest of party, sat down to 
wait for ,theni> when a fine deer 
came up, and began to gambol round 
them, at a diltauce of thirty yards^ 
They had no gull ; andatidl events 
considered that hostility nfould have; 
been but a bad retdm^for the conw^ 
fidence reppsed in diem. ^ When the • 
rest of the party appeajqed, the deer 
ran to pay them a visit; buMhff' 
being less scrupulous, fired two shots 
at him wjthout efiect, when he ^re^ 
turned again to 'Captain Parry even 
nearer *than before, accompanying > 
him, and trotting round him like a 
dog, until the rest of the party came 
up; upon which, with much good 
sense, tie disappeared! 

We are sorry we have hot room 
to detail •Captain Parry's account 
of his tour through Melville Island, 
which assesses considerable inta* 
rest. They collected some* speci- 
mens of mineralogy ; and, amongst 
others, a piece of fossil wood;-^ 
saw abundance of sorrel and sax- 
ifrage ; and in many places, a great 
dear of grass and poppies. ^ T2m 
whole island bore evident marks of 
being frequented much by game; and, 
from the marks in several places, 
seemed to abound in musk oxen, 
deer, bares, foxes, grouse, plover, 
geese, and ptarmigan. The wolves 
appear to prey upon the foxes; and a 
beautiful little wiiite one, which was ' 
caught in a trap near the Heola, 
showed evident symptoms of alarm 
when it heard their howl. The month 
of July turning out very favourable, 
the ice began gradually to^sappear; 
and on the 1st of August, the ships 
took their departure from Winter Har- 
bour, where they had lain for very 
near twelve months. • Even after 
leaving this, they were terribly iw*- 
peded by the. ice; and the Captain 
called a council of the officers, to 
have thei^ advice upon ' his , fiitura 
operation!*^ ^ They all agreed that it 
would be most wise to run a Utde' 
along the edge of the ice to the east-i 
ward, in the hope of finding an 
opening’ to lead to the America 
continent; and, if this should fail, 
that then .they should, after a reason- 
able time spent in the search, ratniti* 
to. England. This return was rent 
dered doubly neoeteary,^ as tha ex- 
haustion of their principal antiBCor^ 
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1^, at no gteat dlMwicO of toe, vi- 
mi by to liMuimattxi Wd, in a 
tor days ^r, toy w»o ^tobly 
mvf^liedbT encowterino awWer. 
£{|itM Idea^ mf^y be fonnea of the ice** 
tna^g^ in thi^ eeas, from the account 
wbS^ Capt^ Parry girea of two 
which he passed by on Sundat, the 
8d of September^ and wMch he es- 
Unates at the height of fton 1«0 to 
;2Q0 feet above the surface of the 
water ! On the morning of the Oth^ 
t^y alsh met another itj^haler^ which 
preyed to be the Lee> of HuBy Mr. 
WiHiamsony master^ who reported 
that be had seen some Esquimaux a 
few ^ys before> in the imet which 
W beeuy in 1818, named the river 
Clyde, 4 nd which was Bien only a 
little tp the southward of them. As 
CapU^ Parry thought it probable 
that these people had hever before 
been visited by Europeans, and as it 
might be of consequence to examine 
the inlet, he determined to stand in 
to the land. While they were making 
the best of their way to the islands, 
it is curious enouah that ^ey met 
the identical iceberg which had 
hieea measured in 1S18, and which 
was then1i(certained to be two mik$ 
in length! It was aground in pre- 
cis)^ the same spot as before. At 
alxm the evening, being near the 
outermost of a groupe of islands, 
with wbi(£ they aftkwards found 
^ ipiet to W Studded, they obserr-* 
ed four panoes paddling towards the 
whi pr The &qtdinaux advanced 
and had their cmmea taken 
' ^ the^ own desire. They 

l^d the loud Yodfera^ 
of Ittpiates, wW ^re 
to ^ an old man muOn, above 

few resents, began 
nunmer;!^ eiactdationi, 
condndl^ tiH they were 
hearse, accoippanyuig their noise by 




gestUMi tvWW} W mere 
esr hia vidept, aceoimng to the 
.poW«»S of the jumper. They wait 
^wn'inte the cabin $ and the old 
gen^man was persuaded lo eii for 
m piei^te to Lieutenant Beechey, 
which he did very quietly more 
an hmir > but that, it seems 

to Imve reqi^d all the pantomime 
rhetoric which Captain Paity was 
posscssedof, to keep him in his po^ 
sition* However* me dd gentieman 
tpihed out to be a wag, and mU 
micked the gestures of the gallant 
navigator, with such humour, ^s to 
create considerable diversion amongst 
the byeHitanderp. His patience, how^ 
ever, was put to a very Revere test, 
as a barter for oomipodities was 
going on between the crew and his 
companions, very near him, all the 
time he was sitting. They seemed 
to have a very good notion of making 
a bargdn ; and their manner of con- 
cluding it was by licking the article 
purchated twice all over; afterwhich 
ceremoi^, it was considered to be 
final. There are some things, we 
imagine, twith reference to which this 
mode of consummation would not be 
Very agreeable. The canoes were 
found to move much faster in the 
Water when there was no sea, than 
the ship's boat, but only one person 
epujd sit In each. Those people seem 
to have very strict notions of honesty, 
and they showed every disposition to 
do the erewB any service in their 
power. They acquired very quickly 
several words pf English, which they 
were fend of repeating ; and. In their 
gestures and vociferations, evinced a 
strong inclination to humour. Cap- 
tmn Parry tells us, quite in the spirit 
of our delectable old friend, Jamie 
Boswell, that when these people 
lopked thaough a telescope, or a ka- 
leidoscope, some of them shut the right 
and some of them the left* We 
hope this tfaa carefidly noted fmong 
the discoveries in the fog book. 

The Captdn afterwards landed on 
tile main land, and visited two pf the 
Esquimaux tents, whpm they were 
received by men, wemen, and chil- 
dten, with a general, but welcoming 
vodferatiteu , They exchanged se- 
veral artislei 'wkh the crew, and 
were very strict In their dealings. 
In order to pseve their honesty, Oap- 
t^u Parry rdlatcs that he had shld 
an axe to an old .woman, for a dog. 
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to be very delicate in tbe)r appetites ; 
for bo^ old and yomgt when a bind 
I wee given them^ ew^owed i^Jea^ 
ifh^n gii4 aUf m the most ravenous 
'manners This delicate propensity 
seems to be fully participated by the 
four-legged companions ; for it seems 
<the dog which Captain Parnr pur* 
chased from the old lady, after naving 
been regularly fed, immediatelyj and 
vathout scruple, swallowed a large 
piece of canvass, a cotton handker'- 
chief which had been just washed, 
and part of a check shirt We are 
tof opinion, that the old lady was 
very right to part with him. It cer- 
tainly showed a due regard for her 
seal-skin wardrobe. The pjuppies 
would at any time, if permit^, kHl 
themselves by over eating ; and it is 
curious eiKAigh, that in the different 
bargains, the children invariably, and 
without any question, exercis^ a 
right over the ^oung^o^. The be- 
haviour, however, of these simple 
people, impressed the navigators 
with a high respect for them : and 
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caip^ter s atf>re-jroom ; 
courses, and direetion of the 
were in notejl in the log-book, 
as Qbtaiqf4 i^areat aoarter 

point, when the sun was visible, by 
the azimuth of that object, and the 
apparent time. With respect to the 
main object of the expedition, Cap- 
tain Parry seems to entertain very 
sanguine expectations. In addition 
to the discoveries which nave been 
already mcfde by himself, to those of 
Cook and Mackenzie, and on an in- 
spection of the map, he thinks it 
almost a certain^ that a north-west 
passage into the Pacidc will be finally 
accomplished, and that the outlet 
will be found at Behring’s Strait. 
But this he considers altogether im- 
practicable for British ships, in con- 
sequence of the leugth of the voyage 
which must first be performed, in 
order tp arrive at the pqint where 
the work is to be begun. ^ Upon tbe 
whole, therefore, be considers that 
any expedition equipped by England 

^ with fids view, would act with 

they never evinced, in all their in^- ^eater advantago by at once em- 
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course, the least disposition jto pur- 
loin any thing. The crew^ made 
tlhem some trifling preset, for 
which ^hey were very gratmul, .^ud 
they watched the depaf^p the 
aressels in sorrowful silcg^jtc^ 

Qn the $6th of S^tmnborj the ^ 
api^eared to be so packed towo^^ds the 
westward, as to preclilde 4^ pos^.* 
bilitv of any farther progress, or 
deed of even minutely exanpiidqg jflie 
ewt, therebeing thgu iwelvje ^nr| of 
darkness. Under these 4r/cumstaiices, 
any farther atteiiq;»t was oonrianred 
useless ; and the jeMpfi peered their 
course for England* ui their pawHige 
to which they experi®nc/^ very 
stormy weather. 0urii^ tl^b 


ploying i|Ls best epergi^s in the at- 
tempt to penetrate from the eastern 
coast of along its northern 

shore. Wliatever may be the ulti- 
mate &te of ibsse attempts, and 
whgtever may be file ultimate result 
of fiiese di^veries, which may, 
perhaps, add something to the sci- 
ence mm fam^ of our country, 
but which will, we fear, prove of but 
tUde practk4 utility, taken in a 
C^^W^nt^ view ; still there 
certimriy cmi ^ but one opinion as 
no xeai end capabilities of Cap- 
lU^ii Jarry. He geems to have per- 
form!^ the duties entailed on lum by 




only with the 
seaman, but to have 
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mucli reooikimetided hii jperfoniimice 
of them hy ihb 9004 Su«|im^ md 
humanity which hh ecttduct 

in the most trying stuiatmtl^. Per- 
haps the loss <if the sn^ and the 
inutility of the heedk^ and the frost 
bites in Winter HdrhoftnF^ wmnot give 
the land reader half so distinct an 
idea of the perils to whhdi such seas 
expose the naivigator^ ag a Sii>|^e 
glance at some of^e plaW which 
in this volume. The sf« 
tuatioiinof the ships at thnea must 
haVe been tremendous; and nothing 
can have been more awful *thati to 
behold sea andihore; hill and valley^ 
in shorty nature herself^ under the 
aspect of one continued iceberg — 
no sound to break upon the silence^ 
but the explosions of the ice^ or the 
howling of the wolves ; and no living 


thlnua to meet the efe, except some 
ratenooi and half^famished animal. 
» ThEe embelhshinents of the work are 
very WeU executed ; and the narra- 
tive is clear, consecutive, and simple. 
Our limits, and the late time at 
which we received this volume, will 
not dlow us to give more than what 
we are aware is, and necessarily must 
be^ a verv hurried sketch, but we 
hope we have said eiiough to direct 
^ read^ to the origbm fountain. 
The gallant navigator is again se- 
ciurdy cased in icebergs, from the 
shafts of criticism^— we sincerely 
wish him a good voyage, a*^happy 
termination'^smiles and welcome 
from the Esquimaux Venus, and all 
the rewards and honours of the board 
of Admiralty* 


No. IV. 


gXBxaiiAK Mvoos, couHnuid. 


Sallora usaQlted to tbeir reelft 
Bv AlgvailU. 

Olvc biiule, whence our Saint, Bill mtfloir, 
Fliea (latitnm Sagnuite hello;. 


W HI LB Mr. Muggs pursued his way. 

He heard a naughty soi^ one day, ^ 
proceeding from a pifblic house, ' 
Wherein a loud and jovial set 
Of saUors and their nymphs wei^ met 
To talk, and tipple, and carouse*—* 
Quoth Ne. this sacrilegious revel. 

Is clearly prompted by the devil. 

And 1 must intemigt their junket, 

Before these heathen sinners drunk get. 
Wherefore, his hands togetiier rubbing. 
He very coolly stalk'd up stairs. 

And in the midst of their Wbbubing, 
Burst on the party unawares, # 

Who, all astonish'd at th' invasion. 
Ceas'd auddenly their eonversatioU. 

The rogUe, whose roundelay so qu&int 
Had scandalised our vagrant saint, 
Giving his company tiie Wink, 

Kindly invited hipi to dfir^. 

Protesting that himself and Co* 

Who oidy ed<d^fof want of teaching. 
Would gladly bear the sage bestow 
A passing sample of his preadiing ; 
While Ne. who tuought tibat if he mim'd 
A Utile in their recreation. 

Their nduds would be the sooner fix'd ^ 
To hear his purimed exhortation; 


mi.2 


Haced hf bb Me, a g|oodijr'it<txmief> 

Xiargish^ thcmglr abt s0 big a» mtiie ^ 

Th^ tbtougb bb ddz^#. like a balr 
Of Mbwib did he^atigwe * * 

And plied his leathern lungs 86 fast. 

That he soon ratted a ibusihg fite. 

In which he strode the^r^d all be 6ast^ 

Unless they follow’d hii desire. — 

With his own heat he ’gan to flicker^ 

And read them such a hot epbtle^ 

That he was fain to wet his whistle^ * 

By oft aj^pealing to the liquor^ 

While his industrious friend or foe> 

Still kept his glass in statu quo. 

Thus did he p^ach against ^cess 
And raved by turns, and^sipp'd and muddled^ 
Till in denouncing drunkenness 
Our Saint became completely hiddled. 

While he abused the song so fast. 

Still quodng it to prove his theme. 

That he bawPd fairly o^t at last. 

Betwixt a hiccup and a scream, 

" Thus boys, thus do sailors fare,” 

And twirla his rummer in the air. 

Each moment did our grand refoyner. 

Grow more convivial and warmer. 

Rolling his eyes, in liquor swimming. 

With vacant leer upon the women, 

And hugging the surrounding rabble 
With maudlin love, and empty gabble. 

All which the wicked singing wight 
Beheld with infinite delict. 

^ The mighty master smiled to see 
That dancing was the next degree,* ' 

-And play'd a jig upon kis fiddle. 

When the whole corps de ballet danced. 

And toe’d and heel'd it down the middle. 
Faster tllan did the beasts who pranced. 

And made a ball*room of their pasture 
When Orpheus was the ballet-master. 

O f for a goosequill that could drink 
Intoxicating draughti^of ink> 

That in my tipsy reeling measure 
1 might picture to all, 

Mr. Muggs at a bail. 

Who danced as if frantic } 

And pmnt every sprawl, 

And ridiculoos antir. 

By which he denoted his flcmnderlng pleasure. 
Till Vandals came with hoop and hollo. 

To scare our capering Apollo. 

It seems that from a town just by 
A Vice-suppressing Company 
Had marched (heir forcea one and all. 

To storm aivd take an apidevstall. 

Whose aged diabolic owner, 

(A heathen hussey, out upon her !) 

|lad sold, to earn her Sunday dinner. 

Some Sabbath pippins to an urchin. 

Whereby the sacme^ous sinner 
If ad plunged in horrors uj> to her ehin.'*^ 


^4§ 



. MHItr MtHiriim 

Betuning fratn ^]^<m 

Tto fawd AcUdTA^n^ . 

A sound mxfi mifliBjir ^ qplrl^ 

Than sdMk of mta 9m to ienkh 
Or the 10^ c^klbg of ft 

i^efti^ rtoit or ri^yofud**^ 

P(#U{ tl^ pei^p^s to the oftsement 
They with wSjoftiftfteioeol^ 

As when tke cleOi|iy Betty seOs 
A sudden country dance of fieitS| 

Althoufl^ sVe torceljr can hcKeve 
* Her %e8| she neitW Ift^ nor lingecfi 
Puts every nerve on Ae gm vk(^ 

Throi^s all her soul into her fogeritg 
And arching her indignant nepers 
Pouttcen upon the luwess skippers; 

8o was each VlceHftippreasing prig 
Electrified to see ^e jig| 

Add feh his resUen fingers itching 
To be ft dcdng and a catching* 

And now rm excessively shock'd to relate 
They no sooner beg^ th^ intentions to state^ 

Than the fiice of their virtuous chaiiman was scored^ 

And thdr truly respectable jwesident*— floored.— 

Each suhastiber received^ while preparing to speak. 

An exortfium smacki or a prdog^ing tweak, 

And ^e friends of good order and (|uiet were now 
Compdrd by their duty to kick up a row.— 

The treasurer first in ms sinewy grasp 
Seisi'd one of the nymphs, as an eagle an asp. 

But darting her nails in his countenance solemn. 

She presently fluted it down like a column. 

Whereat, I'm reluctantly forced to aver, 

Mr. Treasurer lost both' his temper and her. 

And launch'd fropi his hand, to the midst of the fight, 

A oaudlesricfc, not very little or liaht.*^ t 
Lfite an opera hero, tliough secreUy bent 
"On mischief and murder, it sang as it went. 

Impinged upon Muggs who was grophig his way 
To sneak by the door fhun the gathermg fray, 

And s^uib-jike concluded its hissing complaint 
By an echoing crack on the head of the saint. 

To me 'tis amaaing it did not strike light. 

Or, at least, that his scull was not fractured outright. 

But it must have be&i crack'd# and I'm free to maintain. 
That while its a scull it will ne'er ring again. 

Imagine the rest In their fistv«cu:£frms. 

And list to the swearing, ana tearing^ and shrieks. 
Occasion’d by sundry l^s# thumps# smftf ks, and bouneea 
Bes^w'd on ribs, stomadis, ejffsHh ftud sconces.-^ 

Our hero meanwhile wim a headacbing thmh, * 
Anda bulbous eftcresuenco eudoraed on bfs nob. 

Reel'd fcwth firom Ibe fif^ and took up his abode 
Beneath a large Imysta^ that skirted the road. 

Where drowiy Ww hquor, and wuary with tcdb 
He forgot in tyffm aU )df Pftift an4 



Qlmnin^ frm Jcumalu* 4H 

aLBANXNa3 fmn 

OF A TJ»AV£X,jl*JR]» IJJ ]IViM»l4t 

Tp travel in it b in4i«^ ftiustan lantftia^ posseases tbre^ 

pnsablV necessary posaeia a auallttes> w|4<$ lender it an object 
Knowledge of the^langnage. w bo«- of ajtimttob to» eveiy ^ who is de-^ 

C table as the RiUisian is^ It is aiaif tennined not to be eKcittsive in his 
wards such as can address Kim in literary Studies,. In the Rrst place, 
bis native tongue all others he re<* it approaches ntpre nearly than any 
ffards as beings of a distinct and in- other modem ton^, to Uie ancient 
ferior species. It is owing to the languages— especially to«aftitr^reek 
want of this knowledge that &reto- and Latln^* in its constmcUon, in 
ers experience so mu^ (0 tty their tibe einployment of a number of par- 
patience, or excite theft disgust 4 tickles, and in the conciseness of its 
tritling misunderstanding is notun- idioms; whereas the other modern 
frequently the cause of much serious European dialects are all, more or 
altercation, trouble, {nconven!ence| lass, loaded and deformed with arti- 
and expence ; and yet foreigners will cles, auxiliary verbs, and other suc- 
incur m this rather than take the cedanea for varied terminations, 
trouble to acquire the language of Secondly, it has an advantage over 
the country. At Petersburg and them, 'in inexhaustible treasures 
Moscow the necessity for conversing of the ancient Slavonic, which con- 
in Russian is not so great, since one tinued for a length of tiipe to be the 
may always shift tolerably well there dialect qoisecrated to literature and 
with either French or German. Yet the church, and from this may be 
it is very extraordinary that even the borrowed, without at all departing 
German professors, of whom there ftom the genius of the modern 
are so many at the various Univer- Russ, terms to denote all those shade/ 
sities, will not study the language of expression, and all those neW’ideas, 
oi the people among whom they produced by an increase of national 
reside, although they are perhaps, act jpulture and civilization. While, for 
cuainted with every other European want of similar resources, other im- 
aialect, During my stay at Kasan, tions are obliged to derive their phi- 
1 attended a iiMitheniatical lecture: lobophic and abstraet terms irom 
the Professor had three pupils, the languages totally unknown to the 
first of whom could speak a little mass of the people, the Russian 
German, the second a little French, language, on the contrary, is capable 
and the third n^ing but Russian.-r- of developing them fVom its own 
The two former were obliged, there*^ core; and for this reason it possesses 
fore, to officiate as interpreters to » a freshness, a vitality, and an in- 
their companion, to whom they trans- tegrltv, in which other modern idioms 
iated— or at least affected to translate are all, more or less, deficient, 
—proportions which they themselves Thirdlyi and lastly, it is, as far as 
probably did not comprehend. AM the authority of history will avail 
although these people may think us, one of the most widely-extended 
there is nothing worth (heir leaniing of all languages, ancient or modern, 
in Russiais— which, by the bye, is a What wag the Greek, even at Its most 
very gross error— yat they ^ould flourishing perio^r when it was the 
edhsider that, as they are employe4 language of Magna Grecia in the 
to teach, it behoves them not to rcr west, and of A|ia Minor in the east? 
linquish the only medium by which What was the Latin — ^at one time 
they can bn enabtsd to do so e^c** spoken, or ajt least understood, 
ftially. torou^out all the then known and 

Independently of its other merits, au|4ugated world ?— What was the 

* That the study of Russ would not be wholly unprofitable or unintereadng to die 
dassusel schriar, wfil be admitted by those who have perused Mr. Gahife’e aigu^ 
meBts in fhvour of its being the parent of the Ladn tongue. The ana]o|^4» and 

affinittes which he traocs, ^pear less fancificd dian the generality ot plukdogical 
bypothesci. 
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Arabic^ that, durlag the floartshinff 
ages of the CalMat, had iptei^d it- 
self from the Hiores of the Tigde 
and the Euphrates, eVen id the^peahs 
of Gebdl Tarif (Gibraltar)?— What 
'vtrere all these in cotnpanson mth 
Russ, which has not faiSed^ 
by fayourabld eircutnstances, to a 
momentary elevation merely^ 
continued, with"^ al^ its dependant 
di{dects,tobe^6We time immemorial, 
the lattgudge of an immense tract of 
country? From the eastern frontier 
of BaVaria to Kamtschatka, and even 
to the western shores of North Ame- 
rica," it is not only understood but 
spoken. 

Having pointed out the necessi^ 
of making one's self acquainted with 
the language of the country, and the 
value of the acquisition, 1 would 
next advise whoever intends to travel 
in Russia, to provide himself with 
a vehicle of his own* A hired car- 
riage may lAways ^ proepred of a 
post-master; but it subjects those 
who adopt it, to the imputation of a 
contemptible poverty. Were any one 
V j make a pedestrian tour, he would 
infallikiyberegardedasabeggar: even 
the* commonest peasant is generally 
the possessor of two or more horses } 
and so averse are the inhabitants of 
some of the provinces, from the exer- 
cise of walking, that they will not 
proceed the shortest distance, except 
in a carriage. 

Indeed sd little idea have they of 
walking for mere amusement, that a 
promenade appears to them an egre- 
gious absurdity; and a man who 
walks abroad, apparently for no other ' 
purpose than t|iat of returning home 
ag^in, is regarded as little better 
tnan^ a madman. When unoccupied, 
theyltidulge in the Oriental luxury of 
reposing upon a carpet. 

With re^ct to the horses, they 
proceed with extreme rapidity, al- 
though thsy are but meagre, misera- 
bl^loorag animals ; ana instead of 
there being ady occasion, as in Ger- 
lUahy, to urge on the postillions to 
greater ei^Ation, it is here abso- 
lutely necessary to entreat them to 
abate sonie what of their speed. Id- 
deed n is no uncommon thing for 
them to travel 150 mr 175 wr*ts in 
tWfAro hours. Such is the celerity 
and the frequency with which they 
j^eifonh journeys Of 50d or 500 mUes 
mid upwards, that they attach no 


i^ore fanp^tanee U> them than we 
should tp^ a trifling ekeursion for a 
single day. 

Itis^no unusual thing to hear a 
Russian mention, in the course of 
conversation^ that he Is just return- 
ed from ^siting the catacombs of 
the Holy City — ^from Spain, Swit- 
zerland, Archangel, or Astrakan, as 
if from some place in the immediate 
environs. I remember that, on my 
arrival at Moscow, there l<^ged at 
the same inn as rbyself, an opulent 
merchant, who was in the habit of 
coming, with his family, every year 
from Tobolsk, to spend the carnival 
there, and then return home: and 
although the distance is not less than 
S3S6 versts, he accomplished it in 
only eight days. 

The Director of the Gymnasium at 
Irkuzk, travelled, with his family, 
from that city to Kasan, a distance 
of 5070 versts, in nineteen days ; and 
this journey was undertaken merely 
for the purpose of paying a short visit 
to an old friend. 

Having^procmed a carriage of one’s 
own, the next thing to be observed, 
is to take no more luggage than is 
absolutely necessary. The drivers, 
who consider celerity more than any 
thing else, are exceedingly impatient 
of whatevei may tend to impede it : 
and it will be found in every respect 
more prudent, and, 1 may add, more 
economical, to have all one's baggage 
Conveyed either by water or land 
carriage. Owing to in^prudence in 
this respect, Germans, who proceed 
to settle in Russia, occasion them- 
selves great delay, vevation, and ex- 
pense: and they often incommode 
themselves during a long journey, 
with what they could as well pur- 
chase at the place of their destination. 
I have sometimes seen a* caravan of 
these settlers with their waggons 
packed with tables, chairs, hen-coops, 
doors, and windows, In short, wjth 
all their tnoveabtea apd Jtaiuhs. Thus 
they improvidently retard their pro- 
gress, lose their patience, and be- 
come disgusted with the couiitiy, tba 
inhabitants, the language, and every 
thing that is Rusrian. t 

Russia hasfbr some time past be- 
come an object df attention to the 
west of Europe, With whldh it has 
been brought more immediately into 
contact. Numbers emigrate thither 
from Upper Geimany ; and tbeRus* 
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f^n Unlyershies are prtiicjlpally fWed 
with. German Projfe^wei '.who 
here find enough to eaerd 9 )» ^hoth 
their. curiosity and, their literary in- 
dustry; and yet,* strange say, very 
little is the JnformatioiD they possess 
of the national charai^ter of the Jlus- 
mans: little more, in fact, than that 
vague aiid erroneous species of in- 
formation traditionary in popular 
achOol-books, and systems of geogra- 
phy; How, indeed, is it possible to 
become acquainted with the genius 
and disposition of any people, so long 
as we continue ignorant of their laq- 
fi^age ? ’ A resi&nce of a few months 
in the metronofis, where the stranger 
generally mixes with his own coun- 
trymen, or with the higher classes of 
the natives, is as litue adapted to 
enable himjio judge of the people 
and their peculiar characteristics, as 
travelling post through the country, 
and conversing with none but postil- 
lions and innkeepers.. Whoever tra- 
vels from Tala to. Moscow, and from 
thence to Volodimir, w'ill be con- 
vinced, more perhaps than in any 
other place, how contagipus to morals 
IS the pestilential atmosphere of a 
great city ; but he will be greatly 
mistaken should he imagine, that the 
duplicity and cunning, from which he 
here suffers, are characteristic of the 
people in general : in order . to con- 
vince himself of the contrary, he 
needs only turn aside a few miles 
from the high road. ^Traders and 
artisans, who have the best oppor- 
tunities of observing the habits and 
manners of the lower and middling 
classes, have seldom either the leisure 
or the ability to pujalish them ; and 
the traveller who mixes only with 
the higher orders of society, will find 
hut little to distinguish them from 
the same ranks iirfhe other civilized 
countries of Europe. The best means 
of becominp^ acquainted with the 
most prominent traits of national 
character, is to intermix for some 
time with the lower, and middling 
dasses, or, if this be not practicable, 
to study their manners and disposi- 
tions in their genuine popular ro- 
mances, wherein they are faithfully 
transcribed from, the life. Of these, 
however, , there aro scarcely any to 
found in Ru^i widi the excep- 
tion of some national cookies, little, 
aXlj, known, except to die pa- 

tives*^ 

A seides of reverses, misfortunes,. 


and repeated sacrifices, wSlat length 
destroy all energir of charac^r iana- 
tkms, as well .as in mdividiials ; and 
thus It happens that states, verge 
wor^ imbecility and coi^plete. exr 
ho^on: yet, should ape^le possess 
sni^ieni pesseveranpe to , work . its 
way through the stonKiS oS adversity 
and revolution, until they attain se- 
curity and independence, they wiU 
likewise acquire a fixed character. 
That^ this has beeft the cas^ witii 
Bussia is well kiiown ttf*?v;etpy one 
who is at ^ acquainted . Witii its 
histosy. This fixity, and umformity 
of ^aracter, extending through su^ 
an immense empire, is a phenomenon 
unparalleled among any, other nation, 
whether of ancient or modem times. 
From Archangel to Cherson, from 
Wilna. and .Kiev to Oshotpsk and 
Nishnihamtskatt, theire is but one 
langutme, ^ with hardly, any atoix- 
ture of dialects, and but ,. one re- 
ligion ; there are the same customs 
and manners; the same education 
and way of living ; the sam^ costume 
and ^e same popular amusepie^ta. 
In his temperament, the Russian is, 
vivacious and sanguine, and k is to 
this peculiarly happy constitution, 
that he is indebted ibr those advan- 
tages which distinguish him from 
otlier nations, and which may, at 
sqme future period, elevate him to a 
point that has not hitherto been at- 
tained. From this cause arises his 
almost indestructable gaiety,' and 
that truly enviable accommodation Ot 
temper, which enables him to elicit 
enjoyment from every the most tri- 
fling circumstance. 

Singing is, with the Russian, an 
almost universal specfdc with which 
he sweetens all his toils and difficul- 
ties. To a foreign ear their national 
melodies appear, melancholy and 
plaintive ; but for a native they pos- 
sess something tepderly engaging. 
Never,* no not even in dur ing 

the vintage, have 1 heard nmre sink- 
ing in the open air tben,l have in 
Russia. In every village, a lively 
troop of youthful peasant^ assem- 
bles in a circle during the deliahtlul 
swnnier evenings; and the afr re- 
sounds with the finest voic^k, the 
most charming melodies, accom- 
panied by . songs of such em^heuliDg 
delicacy and fdmplicity, t&t they 
might be attribute to a ^iiimpho> .or 
an A^iacreon, without detr^M 
the reputation of either. ; Even in 
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^#^fh 0f wlmcrTi file 

(If hiaivlinAtc^ tiatHra t» so peenlmHf 
dreaty^ the lirely hotes of thS Sled|f^ 
dxWtts e»id ths of MS 

«nd ahkhated#*--^^^ 
the ildVen% ^sref^er^ bihiM ih 
Mhne StiriMr«€fVehflirwiMe#j 
IsMMrlato th#airirUigS aS iflbaHyil m 
f£ iiteidiefft^s tao&Me to ^ ttir^ and 
ftbe^t IMielf rotittd whh 
diimta and ^caftotns; thtf aodv^ 
dHSW ttgtod ftk his ^Qft’ pdfsee^ 
andfnmllto^ aedt^btoad ta theto^^ 
dleidMj^ dia Weathef/ kapa dh 


Oirhit Is M a few wa^frir aato^eStod 
Ititodii ejepartdoldto^; kitora shoe«^ 
maiefi a tdlbr^ or^eveh a iii«ddaa> 
j^t adhis’cddt^linay to^vdra^ and 
thava M hb stk^er brasT tsf 
tha tSe^hatiics} eacpadtjr* of toe 
sla^;, w df what th^ itfay be tetoi 
disdpHne^ mm their eittolMi 
ordtoarf ptofoftiiinicas oh wtod-ln^ 
stlrhtoetitSi ibr dtoh tohSldidfi otoi- 
:fiiicl8 ktoiiielf to one hoto> Whieh hh 
jda^Saalbitoashhli^: aadyettito 
most dMtotiif ^assdtos ate eaeoatod 
with a tntodsiofi aha tosta a 


dd^tfe^tial'tothat totdshfttf . ' ^ dthet imto>n oSn 
af a 9^dli apemdiltor; aMdiO*' of; orcduld ex^iirta^ SUeh sinfaliar 


aiedbUdy eommetices both his joiw»i 
iieyi and Ids dear^ anltoaied son^. 
The kSen winds cut his fhbe> kides 
kanlf upon his hafr^ his rugged li€»id 
k Sotigealed to S mass of ke^ Wk&B 
of sm^ fth hath his bosom Ids 
ftoeii month-HMS fldaster^ he Slill eoo«* 
tMuSS to sitig ithdl he arrlres at the 
nextlim} lilerOlto hasted# into the 
warm stotej remoras kklelr 
ft&td his orosSes himsdf be^ 

dwe the smSked siddt plaeed in one 
^oormr of the apartment; Salutes 
etrStogideasMatumke andBatudika/ 
swafio## hfs glass of brandy^ and 
I# again nn ms seat^ and on Ms 

Sto^g hr introdUeed into their 
most sedous emptsyments: whfhs 
hauHng up a ressd On siu^e through 
toe br£lket#> while ndstog immense 
welgkfto. while eictingnisMug a dre^ 
they^iSmeirsally keep time in a sort 
df ehorus^ as if it dued them in acN 
inf amtoltaneonsfy. 

Another prominent trait in the' 
ehaimeter of the Russians^ is their 
Wonden^l dexterity^ especially in all 
mechanical labours. A foreigner is 
astonished at perceiving with what 
simple means they will elerate the 

f reatest weights. Their wooden 
ottses, whkm am executed with 
endi faejito ss, as to appear cut out 
of a sdfflndeee^ are all formed with 
Ho other tod than the hatchet^ which 
serres as a saws a ptane^ and level. 
The dr toe toeto, pertoim the 
dffice of phidnfs for the smMk; ulfd 
toegiifzler hto no otoer 
tor e&Kttag hi# ffikm r eved^fbe most 
dangtootio cmetoilomr are perf<wmed 
wito eqpii simtdicliy; A raw 


concerts^ vddeh^ Worn tote SNiiubdr of 
performers they requlrei ato never 
neard^ except at toe enteftainmento 
of the ndbflitor This dettelitp h 
conspicuous m ahnost all that a 
Russian doest eveh toe meanest of 
toem has k freedom^ lightness^ and 
easeifthis wMk^-^aS an unconstraiti^ 
edneSB^ and even grace, in Ms mo- 
tions: without Over beif^ defietSTft 
In respect towards his superiors, he 
addresses Mmself, eVen to those of 
the highest srank, with pertoet self- 
posse^On, and w^bout manifesting 
any matW'am honte. A similar ht- 
trepidity and confidence are dis^y- 
ed m toe ease with which* he dimbs 
ov^er the Most dreadftil precipicOs 
without becoming giddy. Yet thto 
fearlessness often becomes rashness; 
to save himself a feW ifteps, he will 
cross over h rotten plank, Or Still 
more rotten Ice ; In the midst Of a 
crowd Of carriages, he see# as liitTe 
cause for apprehension aS if wdk- 
Mg in a room. This apathy of, or 
rather this predUection for danger, 
mixes itself even in his very amuse- 
ments, which would otherwise ap- 
pear to him kisipki: a striking in- 
stance of this is to be fmmd in their 
fondness for their precipitous ice- 
^es. 

This dexteii^ is not merely 
poiwl or rnantim; it displays Itmf in 
their mental exerto>ns. It is well 
known that the tlussian 
eveiT totofgn hmgnagd wito i 
lar fhcfiily ; toi adtoiitagS fef i 
he is in some degfeS to tob 

dfffiouitfes df hi# oWfi 1 1 tola renders 
Ms organs #S {disMa^ luAifbrtoiektobih 
ill so watt> toa^.lk esw iiittato ai^ 


* tlhwUit^eif expnmlvs of ^daaaaeai, mesafeg; my lihde iltfiO 

, *f Ibis iMiSl'tmt feid entotmueaiESav to foreigiiiers to fellow the recomausiihimm 
Mvto iii*tbe fetttisr paw of thii mele.^£D. 





wkb ittile the 6et^ 

iiifun is never eble wIid|^ to ae^uire 
the eouitd of the K^liib tiA, the 
hemian r> or the PwMi L I ivai 
also assured by all ^ Germah Fro- 
fessars In Russia, wHh whom I 
catne acquaintedi that the Raseiaa 
possesses a deelded and itttUuhable 
capaeify for the mathetnajocs* 

A ^ird hrait hi their juational cha^ 
meter Is kindness. Jkstmg no othet 
p«<^e does tlds truly aiSMbls virtue 
appear to be cidtirated to a neater 
eatent Whether ^n an umaowh 

C of the eky, or In the deSerts of 
la, one is equallv sure of befn^ 
direeted arkrht ; and etreti of beina 
aceotniMniiea until he is ciertain of hts 
tray. Blind beggars )dt in the most 
croarded streets with the money they 
have coUectedj in their hats ; to these> 
persons, even of the lowest classeSj 
will give an alms, and should any 
one bate a laiver piece of mom^ 
^han Im dan weU spare, will put ft 
^wti and thke out as much change 
as he tfiinks proper ; nor is the opu 
poitunity for being dishonest da stteh 
oecalnons, ever known to mislead 
them. Ibis Is a piece m conftdence 
time in some other capitals of Bw- 
rope, would soon be repented of by 
whoever should think of displaying 
it It must not, however, be su^ 
posed that the Russians are abscK- 
tutely irnmaenlate in this respect ; on 
Rie contrary, they make smau scrapie 
of appropmting to themselves any 
Htile article of valtte. robberv, 
or any thing like vioience, very mre^ 
occurs ; care therefore iS tak^ 
to secure doors and windows. Tm- 


yemna isato peffisdity ikK»> dxcfsp^ 
liideed> among the Nomadid tribeadf 
the CaucaSOa, dte. Arc. ^ 

Whether it arises horn die dispo^ 
idddn df the peo)^# ee Ikom the cha* 
laetir ot the gevemmim^ I know . 
use; but tfoyd^ does a more un-^ 
bndted teiigtotti iotoatknt preyitf 
than in Russia. Anetiier remsukaUe 
tmlt among the Risadaitsi Is their 
e%mne>aiid dUiatetiesied hos|lMi^« 
A stranger, or a yodifg min df_hie* 
derate mretttiistances^ m afly ^the 
huger dties, Is sum ef obiahdnt 

aeiMiaseo tables whidi he wmy eei^^ 

US his dWn ; and can avail himiolf of 
the general Invitation given, without 
the MSt reserve or constraint* Qaiety 
add good^humour prevail at the 
teriaitiments of the belter rfaiiaii^ 
without ever degeitewillng faimBa^ 
obatiaRfm excess. Tlweoimnoupedk* 
|de, however, indu%a very freely in 
the use of spfritsj and peitkularly df 
their ihvomtte brasi^; y 0 t even ift 
thdr moments ot exu^me kwtnietgv 
they «re Wely quarreliome, imd, 
when imd)le any longer to assist 
themselves^ are treated wldi every, 
atteniiiDiii and ah tendemesM, bvdiefr 
lets fntcotkated eempanidns* If 
Venice be the Paradis of tUonkit, 
Rueda Is most assureiBy tfrai ^ 
druakairds ; ibr, tierej a man kibkiuMr 
is regarded allnoit as a sainb dtid la 
sure to receive afi die services Ms sl» 
toation demandsy an humantty that 
probably arises in no smoU degree 
from sympathy with the dlusiftid 
person, and a cdnscionsaess of their 
own fiequent need of shnllnr seas mf 
charity. 
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0 

To Michord Pmberiafi, JSty. Paper M^iidingi, Tmple, 

Mky, 1801 . 

Ifv Bwwa perfect^ urr- not wvlSe a letter from this imimdeAt 

mtekSKoA Vdar mdk sbowt the ** town but you imist make him the 
lerk,** aha 1 naVe no doubt the boar and Rddlodf it>---as if we were 
doeiok und< Wod the laykig youirwise id/sedritig a book in the nose frw the 
heads iOsWimEe a lidn of me sake of the crowd it may bring round 

wbeonl iWkftiW; bui ihke card usI^Bitt neither bear-danoe, fioy 
When ydur head is In my motRh I il£)m‘s-doiice shall you lead'^e;-^ 
dotmt Wng my tad.'^Whdt a plagile 1 have edfisalted a l^ts Id# frigid 
sets yb# dpoh^Petort^^on « man gbout my compact to send yim gn 





of ^lacoi^and bs^t^lUjae, 
thai tfloay,wue at any tline,t>rf 0 ra 
implement, (an ]ie phraa<^d jt) and 
m»y clain% a hcus j(9e»»<e«<«e«^You 
aije on tbe wrong side of tile ^ poet 
. witk nie ,f9^ Igw t^re&nre#^ and 1 
adviea ^ ^ me to jMdce 
advantage o( my 9eotcE donudle* 
fipaalotig of law, 1 do not know 
»tlmt snidact,.! can better ln« 
trodnae Edinbnrgb and 4you to 
each other, for iit^la tlfe Urlng of Both 
ofyw*-^ afraid, however, that 

wore you to meet upon it, your mu- 
tual admimtion would resemble what 
we may iwa«iw that of Lyoiprg^ 
and Jeremy Latham to be in sf- 
nuhv circumstances ; for I am not 
aura that the Lacedemonian and the 
B^^r would be more ignorant 
of each other*s crafr, than a hoary 
SeoUif and my present Cor- 

respondent— In one particular, you 
law gentry are the same in all coun- 
tries, thal^, the barbarism of your 
language:/ — the Latin d^zicogra- 
phers.never omit the head Barba- 
rous or jLaw-Latin;’*— I am told, 
there is. a similar distinction as to 
^LaW«^otch, and of course, our de- 
scendants in the 30th century will 
have the same addition to their John- 
son# and Sherldana— In England, as 
far as ever «you would let me learn, 
your 'mystic words are inapplicable 
to auy thing else but law, and *one 
can guess at the meaning of a rule 
fusif a demurrer, and a rejoinder, 
although your Ji Ja*s, and ca sa*s 
are more than sumciently ei%mati- 
caVrbut here the language is per- 
fectly oracular, and it would puzzle 
CEdipus himself to interpret it. When 
a Judge intends to be peremptory in 
an order, he ordains parties to conde- 
scendti when he is disposed to be 
mild and monitory, he recommends 
them to box their pleas ! — Witnesses 
must be brought into court upon a 
PiliitOf ^M and before they can be ex- 
amined they mnst be purged I — 
When a man leaves his estates to the 
poor, he is said to mortify them, and 
when you lose your deceased elder 
brodMwV estate, it is caUed a coa- 
hoast also of as much 
eteombk/JM^ as ^ouin Westmin- 
stei^halb/^^ of It, indeed, is their 
peeufi^ (ex* gra« mis word,) and 
for bn^le phrases, auch as blast- 
^'prfndmgyour 
gro^^ cunsignb^ you to the 


Fuk/^ (a|yifequa|Iyiint^iiglb|etoine,) 
I tidnk thw beat your ba^rring o? 
dow^i docaings of.tajls, and utles 
of hotphpipit, pkan outof^the fields 
. About fouT'^dfUis of my old play- 
mates and school cronies live by the 
law, and I may almost say, the aame 
propprdon holds in the upper popu- 
lation of Edinburgh;— You will. not, 
therefore, be surprised at my know- 
ledge < of the t^e, for th^ Scots 
lawyers are not' only not troubled 
with any of that shyness of being 
known, which some friends of mine 
in Lbndon are beset with, but seem 
rather to brag of their casing, and 
in mixed companies, they foist in tb e 
ihop with an air of such easy face- 
tiousnesB, that you are wheedled into 
picking up their jargon for the sake 
of the joculari^ which is clothed in 
it. The profession altogether, here, 
is on a quite different footing from 
England :-~^That branch of it, which 
answers to your attorneys, is com- 
posed of a rauk^i^ society above the 
average of yours, and before an ap- 
prentice can be bound to it, he must 
produce certificates of having at- 
tended a Uhiversity, and made pro- 
gress in lus studies an immense 
advantage, and one great source of 
the cultivation of intellectual pur- 
suits which characterizes Uie young 
lawyers of this place. — In most other 
towns the society of young people is 
broken for ever by their leaving 
school, buj^here, generally speaking, 
they meet in two friture stages, the 
Cciiege and the Court, engaged in the 
attainment of the same object, pro- 
fessional learning ; and &e desire 
of being clever fellows " is kept 
alive, bv its being necessary to pre- 
serve their status among their asso- 
ciates. This desire, and the conse- 
quent ambition of shining, have of 
late amazingly increased among my 
jowng townsmen. Indeed, I fear it 
18 outrunning itself — they are but 
seedlings in literature, yet they* as- 
sume a sharp knowledge of every 
thing connected with it, which to the 
really learned must be distresring.— 
It is now found such an apparency 
easy matter to talk, and to write, 

< and to print, wfrh the air andi man- 
ner of a scholar and acritic, and the 
high road of learning i# trodden by so 
many traveller its.,iDcree^ of 
. rubbish oan be wondpedat. 

You have often heard Allan and 
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^abbk about our debating Socie** 
ties in Edinburgh, and you cannot 
have forgotten Dur dispute about a 
certain West Indian president of the 
Medical, of which one of us pras an 
unworthy member— I am told they 
have increased ten-fold, and there are 
now the Select, the Speculative, 
the Juridical, Academic, Theologic, 
Theomathic,Philalethic, Dialectic and 
Didactic, besides numerous others 
devoted to particular branches of 
science- How they arc all kept 
going I cannot so easily tell you, — 
some of their names, at Least, go upon 
tic have heard that one of them, 
at a full meeting, came to a resolu- 
tion of applying the balance in their 
treasurer s hands to a dinner and 
drink at the house of my namesake 
Bill, a measure which, as one of 
their patriarchs prognosticated, with 
tears in his eyes, swallowed up the 
Society for ever. You cannot fail to 
ol)8erve, however, that where there 
is a spirit among the body of respect- 
able young men, which sets these 
tliinking speculations a-going, there 
must be a state of society yery diffe- 
rent fron\ that of a trading or com- 
mercial capital. Men of sound sense 
and liberal education are much the 
same all over the world, but I rather 
think that it is in Edinburgh only that 
you have an enlightened city as a 
city, although London may exceed it 
iji quanttmi of intellect, even propor- 
tionately to its excess of papulation ; 
but the grievance of London is, that 
you cannot collect yourselves, you 
are profound philosophers and bril- 
liant wits on such and such an even- 
ing, alternately at Kensington, Albe* 
marie-street, Tavistock-square, &c. 
Now, ill Edinburgh you meet your 
eminent men in clusters, daily and 
hourly if you like, in the streets or 
public walks, and you are saved a 
sensation (that will intrude itself at a 
party^^ that you are looked upon as 
one or an audience brought together 
to see and be introduced to Mr. 
Such-a-one, the lion of the night: 
— besides, from the spirit to which I 
hav6 alluded, society at large par- 
takes nf the nature of your eminent 
and distinguished society ; and what 
in London is made a set feast of, is 
here an ordinary meal* 

I went up to the Calton Hill (the 
Acixipolis,^ as they will have it, of 
this Athens) for a walk, on Sunday 
Voi.. III. . 


last, abotlt twehre o’clock, and amon# 
the few Skbbath breakers that 1 
saw, there was on# whose grave el^ 
derly appearance set the consciences 
of us younger sinners qiiite at rest 
for our promnatidn. He looked as if • 
he knew me, blit trusting to looks in 
this respect has got me itfto^ so many 
ridiculous dilemmas, that 1 have re*- 
solved to disregaid them whenever I 
am qot sdre of tjie looker, which; in 
a little, I was in the pf^sentmstance: 
he was a man of sixty and upwards; 
fresh looking and healthy, dressed in 
a fine medium of the old school, the 
more modern fulness of the 1799, and 
tile last Jit from Allen and Wilson. 
His face was a mixture of playM 
bluntness and waggery, with a good 
deal of genuine beniraity, and an au- 
thoritative swell of tie under lip ; but 
above all, there was a beam of arch 
intelligence, an incapability, if I may 
so speak, of not taking a sarcastic 
view of a subject, that I have never 
seen more Strongly marked, except 
in the face of Voltaire ; — ^in short, it 
was Mr. A——. When we had 
passed once or twice, I ventured up | 
to him, and addressing him by nt^e, 
asked him how he did ; — bmre I 
could get out my sentence, he had 
recollected me, and holding out his 
hands, Eh I Tam Young, where 
in tl\e world have you come from,” 
he welcomed me home very cordially. 
We walked nearly a couple of hours 
round this most delightful of all pos-i 
sible places, as your newspapers 
phrase it, and my companion was 
quite a chronicle, a living abstract of 
strangers guides,” for upwards of 
forty years. He looked down upon 
the whole of the New Town as you 
and I look at a row of new build- 
ings in the Regent’s Park ; or as I 
look upon the piles of streets, squares^ 
and crescents, that have sprung up 
here since my boyhood. At the north 
side of the hill, he pointed ouLto roe 
a most beautiM n6w chapel for the 
worshippers of your land, and close 
by it the gothic spires of the Catholic 
chapel, both built during my trans^ 
portation — Aye,” said he, ** they 
were ay mithers bairns,” (he gr^ ' 
dually got Scotch in his lan^agC as 
we grew familiar,) " they were ay 
mithers bairns, though they coost 
out owre their parritch ; now-a^lBiys 
we may go to the devil wimpU;t 
breokiffg an Act of Parliament, ahd' 
;iC.. 
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as mj freend John Downi^ the writer 
the mSr gaits foix try ibr Hea« 
ven, the better chance you have o' 
the light,— 'SO he taks a round of 
them mh You'll ken the Tabernacle 
in the Walk. — Yonder it hings cure 
the coach work. 1 mkid, and so may 
you, when ks members, the Halda- 
nites, usdd to subscribe three baw- 
bees in the wedt far the hire o' the 
Circus on the Sabbgth nights (they 
ca't the Tanthfion now) and they tell 
a story d a parcel of you Jlnglishmen 
gaim in halt muddled and hissing the 
preacher, because, as you safid, Mr. 
Merryman never appeared in aebladk 
jerkin,— -but you’ll mak no such blun- 
der now, for it has got its right name 
it last, at least, if all kinds of wor- 
ship implies all kinds of gods.” The 
place which he thus described has 
gone through numberless changes — 
n:om a circus, chapel, assembly- 
room, theatre, ball and concert 
rooms, aifd is now under the foster- 
ing management of th^ United 
Stud” Company, as what Mr. A. 
called a horse play-house I” 

As we got round to the Old Town 
sida he continued — Ay, and yon- 
der s the doss where the Babylonish 
harlot was glad to get leave to lye 
forty years syne, — that's afore your 
day, — Chalmers's doss, just aff the 
Physic Gardens yonder. — I jnind 
when the mob harried them wi fire 
and sword, and desolation, and I 
ance helped to save a poor auld 
Aberdeen priest from getting his neck 
broke out at a window in a flour 
‘sack— but the holy text of pike and 
^un has been long obsolete, and if 
It's ever revived, 1 suppose it will 
be somewhat in the fashion o' the 
French and English firing at Fonte- 
Apr^s Messieurs, Apres 
Messieurs /* — for politeness is now 
the order of the day among the god- 
ly of all denominations.” As we got 
dowWthe hill into the town, we met 

a fHend of A ^'s, a Mr. T , 

a young advocate, to whom he intro- 
duce me; — ^hetdd us that he had 
just retume from attendance on 
some fl^s, with whom he had been 
hewing Mr. Alison in the episcopal 
and he remarked upon the 
elt^ce of the sermon and the gen- 
tility of t^e people who sat in the 
chwebes your persuasion. Nae 
nae doubt,” Wd A——, 
|f^n;kteel appearance will be a recom- 


mendation in the next world as wed 
8s in tibis, and at any rate, Mr. James, 
youHl plead your habit and repute, 
for Isee you're weel dressed; and I'se 
warrant you have been in good com- 
pany, but come along with us to 
your friend Charley Peas, and if 
you are no better engaged, you can 
walk out with us to the land of Ca- 
naan.” Mr. T- agreed, and 

A-' - ' ■■ ■ ■ took us along the most pub- 
lic streets, just; as the. people were 
crowding to the afternoon service. 
I hardly ever saw so many pretty 

S 'rls; — the carriage beauties of a 
yde Park Sunday cannot* excel 
them, and the pedestrians, as the 
Morning Post calls them, cannot 
equal them. — I speak of respectable 
women, you will recollect, for if I 
did not make this explanation/ Simp- 
kinson and you would be on me im- 
mediately in a manner that I know 
of old. 

When we were passing St. David's- 
street, Hook for it on the map I left 
you, at tneeast end of Princes-street,) 
Mr. A— mentioned a circumstance 
regarding, its name, which was new 
to me — mind, I don't vouch for the 
fact — Did it ever strike you Mr. 
Young, that the Edinburgh people 
retained their puritanism in all their 
streets but this ? — You never hear of 
/i/ James's-square, or St. George's, 
or St. John's, or St. Catharine's, — and 
as to St. Giles and St. Cuthbert, they 
have, unrfemed them altogether, at 
least they have buried them wi' Sawit 
John Knox i' the Tolbuith Kirk, or 
wi' my gude-father Saunt Sanders 
Mowbray i' the Wast; but here the 
Saunfs as sure's the David or the 
Andrew/' I could not account for 
the peculiarity, though its existence 
immediately struck me. Look up,” 
said A—, to the comer house on 
the right hand, wi' pillars at the 
threshold, — that house, you see, was 
built before* either the square or the 
street, and stood for sometitfie by 
itsel'; — it was possessed by the 
saunt that lies below yon thing on 
the hill like a lang gallipot, or a 
porter-mug without the handle ; *^and 
when the New Town Christeners had 
exhausted their Georges and Char- 
lottes and Fredericks and Hanovers, 
(and, my word, they did extend the 
royalty,) some of them seeing this 
house, bethought them o' its illustri- 
ous occupier, and named it after 
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hini> bat hpw’ It cafn by. Ibi holjh 
addition^ except- on ac:c6unt o* its 
name-fatheJr getting caxioiicezed in 
the Calton-hul calendar^ my friend 
T— - here will be better able to 
tell yoU.-*I will say for my towns* 
men, that if the working o' miracles 
be, as 1 am told, the chief grounds 
of canonization, there has been no 
lack o' them at the shrine of David 
Hume 1 -What d'ye think, Mr.T — 
ay ? " It was hard to say upon 
what the old man's satire bore hard- 
est, — but the latter part was an evi- 
dent fling at T , who, although 

a clergyman's son, is, 1 suppose, 
one of the scfiool which predominates 

here. A continued : — As for 

the square, I never could learn how 
it cam' by its sanctity, unless it was 
after my auld friend Andrew Crosbie 
the advocate, that built yon fine 
house wi* the pillars, that they’re 
making a bank of." This kind of 
conversation kept us till we reached 
Mr. Deas's stair, — and we found him 
at home ; — but, as I have not much 
more room in this sheet, and cannot 
think of beginning a fourth, I must 
leave him and the delightful evening 


of /mA Mefodies* 

that we passed at Ckhaan, till m^ 
next letter. I must not omit, how- 
ever, to tell you; that A— says, 
that this €rosbi4 was the original of 
Pleydell in Guy Maimering : if this 
be so, it will ^list an old^r hand in 
the composition of the^e immortal 
works than has ever been publiclj^ 
noticed. 

Tell Allan that I got his last 1^- 
ter, *nnd am deMghted to hear of hik 
carriage job; — he need net be' so 
uneasy about a good coachman, for 
if he ^imself knows his trade, his 
l^rses will not be long before they 
can tfot to his patients^ doors, with- 
out any other hint than being yoked ! 
I shall write him immediately, but 
as he is under some woeful delusions 
about this town, which it is fit he 
should not be suifered longer to 
labour finder, tell him in three 
words, that Bickers are abrogated, 
the Claugh is abolished, ajid CowfieJt 
are no mor,e. — And in this goodly 
company, luy dear Dick, I leave you 
for a week or two. 

Ever yours, most sincerely, 

T. Y. 


A SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES, 

BY THOMAS MOORE. 


The eighth, and, we fear, the last 
number of the Irish Melodies, by 
the union of whose music to his beau- 
tiful verse, Mr. Moore has laid his 
country under such infinite obliga- 
tions, has just issued from the press. 
When, in a former portion of the 
work, the poet bade farewell to 
his harp,” with ail respect for him, 
we doubted his sincerity. At 
lover's perjuries they say Jove 
laughs." — At poet's lapses, then, why 
should mortals be too serious? In 
this pase it is impossiltle, because 
the delinquent has the double justi- 
fication of love and poetry. How- 
ever, there is prefixed to this num- 
ber •a general and final dedication of 
the entire work to the nobility and 
gentry of Ireland, which really looks 
as if it was brought to its termina- 
tion in good earnest* Why this 
shouM be so, is not for us to say. 
The poet is still, and long may he 
continue so, in full possession of his 
fine faculties ; and the wild moun- 


tains and valleys of his country ate 
still rich in most melodious airs, 
which have escaped the accompani- 
ments of Mr. Bishop. Whether, 
however, this is to be the last sound 
of the Irish harp, or whether it will 
produce another dulcet f)cho, its mu- 
sic has certainly established, for Ire- 
land, a high name in vocal science, 
and the verse to which it has beett 
married ” places its author amongst 
the very first lyric poets of any age 
or nation — even by the side of Ho- 
race and Anacreon. Beautiful ds are 
many parts of his Lalla Rookh, and 
exquisite as we admit many of hik 
epistles from America to be, it is to 
his songs that Moore must trust for 
immortality, and immortal he must 
be as long as English ladies can /ow, 
or Irish gentlemen can drink, w-hichi 
we take it, is as much of immortality 
as any modern bard can consider ihim- 
self equitably entitled to. The l^lst 
has, i^eed, in this respect, a great 
advantage over the brothathtwia of 
3 C2 
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Parnassus. The heart of every one his grave to hear him^ and Lalag^ 
takes its season of benevolence^ and her^lf^ whether dulce ridens^** or 
grows tired of satire — the mind will dulce loquens/' might forget for 
not for ever chill itself within the him, for a moment, even the znghtin- 
shade of ethics, and neither heart gale of Italy. 

nor mind can sustaiq^ eternally the Of the songs contained In the pre- 
horrors or tjie heights of the epic as- sent number, the*, one cotnposed in 
pirant. But the lyrist strays care- memory of Mr. Grattan is the most 
lessly along the ve^es of the moun- elaborate, if not the happiest. But it 
tain.— The echoes which he«awakens, is scarcely fair to consider it altoge- 
if not loud, tare Sweet ; and* the ther as a song, because a note informs 
chord^^Mth which he produces them us that only the first two verses are 
are heart-strings. He identifies him- intended to be sung. It is a poem, 
self with the passions of youth — he which the heart aided the head in dic- 
associates himself with the pleasur^ tating, and its subject well deserves 
of manhood — he sighs melddioiS the celebration. The first patriot of 
comfort in the bower — he sings any country is wortliy the commemo- 
most mirthful logic over the bottle, — ration of its first poet. In this beau- 
he resounds and sweetens the music tiful and spirited production there is 
of the chase ; and whether with much of history — the leading points, 
young or old — in bowers, or copses, both of Mr. Grattan's public and pri- 
or banquets — sighing with Ibvers, or vate character, arc touched with the 
carousing with Bacchanals, he en- fidelity of an annalist. The utter 
tangles Mmself with the richest darkness in which he found his coun- 
threads of our existence he is de- try —the glorious splendour which he 
termined, at all events^ to h^^e a flashed on it— the memorable epoch 

g arland; and, when the season of of 1782, when he obtained a free 
le flowers is past, he jovially awaits trade, a free constitution, and a final 
its return, clustering his brows with judicature— the rewards given him by 
the Vruitage of the vineyard. In this an attesting parliament -the sweet 
last department, indeed, Moore has simplicity of his domestic life, and the 
one living rival in the patriarch per- noble equanimity which he preserv- 
son of Captain Morris ; but he has ed, alike amid the shade or the sun- 
only one— there is no one else similis shine of popular versatility, are fine- 
autsecundus. It is no disparagement ly and judiciously illustrated. This 
to any one to admit Morris to a con- monument, perennius wre, erected 
vivial competition. Bacchus in his by the hq^nds of friendship, patriot- 
wildest, merriest, and most classical ism, And genius, is more than an equi- 
moods, has not a more inspired »ido- valent to the children of Grattan, for 
later than the veteran laureate of the heartless ingratitude with w'hich 
the vintage— the snows of eighty win- his memory has been treated. Alas, 
ters have not withered a leaf of his in Ireland there is little hope, that 
latirels, and even Mont Blanc's dia- even Hamlet's span of commemora- 
dem” might melt in the sunshine of tion will be permitted to a a. great 
his perennial imagination. ^ That man." Athens was remarkable, and 
time flies fast, the poet sings,' and hts become branded to all posterity, 
^}That I think's a reason fair to fill for the denunciation of the bravest, 
my glass again,' will remain the the wisest, and the best ” of her ci- 
standard justifleations of every revel- tizens ; but Athens was civilized, 
ler who can blend wine, and wit, and refinement too often pq|lishes 
and music together, as long as the away the most substantial virtues of 
Ivied god retains a single votary to a national character. — What excuse^ 
hiccough over his orgies. Of course however, can the catholics of Ire- 
when we speak of the songs of Cap- land plead for having once, with 
tain Morris, we speak only of those savage ferocity, attempted the life 
which he composed before the second of her Aristides ! lor having, before 
— of those which age may hear his ashes were cold, preferred to his 
w^oiit a blush, and to which youth candidate son, a man without a 
may listerr without any fear of the name ;" and for not even raising one 
consequences. As tjie lyrist of love, poor stone in his honour, who res- 
however, Moore stands alone and cued her from being a proverb and 
Unrivalled. Anacreon might rise from a bye- word among the nations f The 
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same excuse will serve her for per- 
mitting the bones of Curran to rot 
unhonoured and forgotten in the 
vaults of Paddington. The follow- 
ing is the heart-touching effort bv 
which Moore has exonerated liimself 
from the general opprobrium. It is 
set to a mournful but spirited air, 
called Macfarlune*$ Lamentation, 

Shall the harp then be silent, when he, 
who first gave ’ 

' To our country a name, is withdrawn 
from all eyes ? 

Shall a minstrel of Erin stand mute by the 
grave. 

Where the first — where the last of her 
patriots lies ? 

No — faint though the death-song may faU 
from his lips. 

Though his harp, like his soul, may 
with shadows be crost, 

Yet, yet shaU it sound, ’mid a nation’s 
eclipse. 

And proclaim to the world what a star 
hatli been lost ! 

What a union of all the affections and 
powers, 

By which life is exalted, embellish'd, 
refin’d, 

Was embraced in that spirit — .whose centre 
was ours, 

While its mighty circumference circled 
mankind. 

Oh, who that loves Erin — or who that can 
see 

Through the waste of her annals, that 
epoch sublime — 

Like a pyramid, rais’d in the desert — 
where he • 

And his glory stand out to the eyes of all 
time ! — 

That one ludd interval, snatch’d from the 
gloom 

And the madness of ages, when, fill’d 
with his soul, 

A nation o’erleap’d the dark bounds of her 
doom, ^ 

And, for one sacred instant, touch’d Li- 
berty’s goal ! 

WTio, that ever hatli heard him — hath 
drank at tlic source ^ 

Of ^at wonderful eloquence, all Erin’s 
own, 

In whose high-thoughted daring, the fire, 
and the force, 

' ^d the yet untam’d spring of her spirit 
are shown — 

An eloquence, rich^-wheresoever its wave 

Wander’d free and triumphant — with 
thoughts that shone through, 

As dear as the brook’s stone of lustre,” 
, and gave, 

, With thf fiash of the gem, its solidity 
too. 


Who, that ever approach’d Idm, wfieOt 
' ffee from the crowd. 

In a home full of love, he delighted to 
tread 

’Along the trees which a nation had giv’n, 
and which bowM, 

As if each brought a new dvic crown for 
his head^ ^ 

That home, where — like him who, as fable 
hath told, , 

Put thexays from his brow, that his child 

• might come near-|- 

Every glory forgot, the most ’of the 
old 

Became all that the simplest and young- 
Jtst hold dear. 

ts thdte one, who hath thus, through his 
orbit of life. 

But at distance observ’d him— through 
glory, through blame. 

In the calm of retreat, in the grandeur of 
strife, 

Whether shining or clouded, still high 
and the same — 

Such a union of all that enriches life’s hour, 

Of the sweetness we love ar.^ the great- 
ness vfe praise, 

As jliat typ^ of simplicity blended with 
power, 

A child with a thunderbolt only por- 
trays. — 

Oh no — not a heart, that e’er knewliim, 
but mourns, 

Deep, deep o’er the grave, where such 
glory is shrin’d — 

O’er a monument Fame will preserve, 

• ’mong the unis 

Of the wisest, the bravest, th^ best of 
mankind ! 

The following extract is from an- 
other and a very different kind of 
song set to one of Ireland’s merriest 
planxties, and composed in honour 
of her far famed Potshecn Whiskey y 
which we are told once superseded 
even the divine marasquino ” on 
the lips of royalty. The second 
verse cannot well be understood by 
the English reader without some 
little explanation. The unfortunate 
Irish peasant who cannot well pay 
the exorbitant rent of an absentee 
landlord, and is quivering under 
the fangs of the " middle man/* or 
agent, betakes himself to the loftiest 
and most unfreauented mountains, 
where he manufactures the magic 
beverage, by th6 smuggled sale of 
which, he hopes to disencumber him- 
self. His small uncouth rustic still, 
and the green turf, which he is 
obliged to use in the process, gives 
it the smoke flavour, which is allud- 





ed to in the eeoond stanasa* This 
manufacture has been n^hde ** un- 
lawful'* by act of parliament, and 
the penalty is a dne and nine iponths* 
imprisonment. The peasantry have 
an utter abhorrence of the licensed 
whiskey^ which in thhir vocabulary 
is termed parliament.*' 

Their excuses, sometimes, when 
detected and arraigned, are most 
amusing. The wri^r of this once 
saw on^LjojC thefti put upon his trial, 
which 1^ had contrived to evade at the 
previous assizes, under pretence of 
the indisposition of a witness^ the 
real cause was his fear of the«thell 
oing judge of assize. To his great 
iscomfiture, however, the same 
chose the ensuing circuit 
[^lien arraigned, Baron McClelland 
addressed him— c^Well^my lad, I re- 
member you, what have you got to 
say for yourself this time ? ** cc 
troth, little enough, my lord, for you 
kilt iny witless ! ‘c j icyi yQ^^r wit- 
ness, fellow — what do y^u mean ? " 
cC'No offince at all my lord, but sor- 
row a word of lie there's in it — we 
were all so flustratcd at the last as- 
sizef, that my poor Paddy wouldVit 
touch a drop ever since, except the 
parliament, and it dnished hhn fairly 
— my lord, you know well it'd pison 
the devil." Appeals of this sort are 
by no means iinfrequent. The ^fol- 
lowing are the two last stanzas of 
the Irish John Barley Corn : " — 

Never was philter farm’d with such power 
To charm and bewilder as this we are 
quailing ; 

Its magic began when, in autumn’s rich 
hour, 

As a harvesirof gold in the fields it stood 
^ laughing. 

There, having, by nature’s enchantment, 
been fill’d 

- With the balm and the bloom of her 
kindliest weather, 

This wonderful juice from its core was dis- 
till’d, 

To enliven such hearts as are here brought 
together ! 

Then diink of the cup— you’ll find there’s 
' a S|iell in 

Its every dn^ ’gainst the ills of morta- 
lity — 

Tattt; 6f toe cordial that sparkled for Helen, 
Ber cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 

And though, perhaps — but breathe it to no 
one — 

like caldrons the witch brews at mid- 
night so awful, 


In aeeset ebts philter • WM laug^t to 

flow on, 

Yet— ’tisn’t less potent for being unlaw^ 

Wha^ foough it may taste of the smoke of 
that name, 

Which in silence extracted its virtue for- 
bidden — 

Fill up— ^there’s a fire in some hearts I 
could name, 

Which may work too its charm, though 
now lawless. and hidden. 

So drink of the cup— for oh there’s a spell 
in 

Its every drop ’gainst the ills of morta- 
lity — 

Talk of the cordial, that sparkled for Helen, 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 

We are not fond of accusing poets, 
and particularly such poets as Mr. 
Moore, of any thing like plagiarism. 
He is too original to become an imi- 
tator of any one — too rich in his own 
stores to draw upon the coffers of 
another,-— hut there certainly is a sin- 
ular, and rather suspicious coinci- 
ence in one of the songs of this 
number, and the lines which we an- 
nex, and which are selected from a 
pretty, and ratlicr unjustly neglected 
poem, published by Murray in 1813. 

Ne’er ask the hour — what is it to us 
How time deals out his treasures ? 

The golden moments, lent us thus. 

Are not his coin, but Pletusure’s. 

If counting them over could add to their 
blisses, 

I’d number each glorious second ; 

But moments of joy are, like Lesbia’s 
kisses, 

Too quick and sweet to be reckon’d. 
Then fill the cup — what is it to us 
How Time his circle measures ? 

The fairy hours we call up thus. 

Obey no wand but Pleasure’s ! 

Y^ng Joy ne’er thought of counting hours, 
Till Care, one summer’s morning, 

Set up, among his smiling flowers, 

A dial, by way of warning. 

The parallel lines to which i^e al- 
lude are these : 

Fronting the ocean, but beyond the ken 
Of public view and sounds of murm’iing 
men, ** 

Of unhewn roots composed, and knarled 
wood, • 

A small and rustic oratory stood — 

Two mossy pines, high bending, inter- 
wove 

Their aged and fantastic arms above. 

In front, amid the gay, sUrroonding flowers, 
A dial counted the diluting hours^ 



On which th^ iweetest light of Mimincr 
shone — 

A zude and brief inscription mark'd the 
stone — 

To count, with pasnng shade, the hours, 

I placed ^e dial 'mid the flowers ; 

That one by one, came forth and ^ed, 

Blooming and withering by its side. 

Mortal, let the sight iniput 
. Its pensive moral to thy heart 

Tho coincidence cannot fail to 
strike the reader; it’ may, however, 
certainly be altogether accidental. 
The name of the poem Is The Mis- 
8ionar,y.*’ — There are a number of 
other very beautiful poems, which 
our limits will not allow us to select. 
The poem called the Parallel ** is 
extremely touching, and quite cha- 
racteristic of the author. In taking 
our leave of this volume, which we 
recommend to all who have music 
in their souls,” we cannot conclude 
better than by noticing the great 
aimpUcity and !)eauty of the air to 
which the words, Oh banquet not,” 
are set, and by quoting the following 
fine hymn, which we wish the Nea- 
politans could have heard in their 
ranks, before they relinquished the 
last hope of freedom for the laud of 
song. 
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Qh, the sight entraocmg, 

When morning’s beam is glancing 
O’er files, array’d 
With helm a^nd blade, 

And plumes, in the gay wind dancing ! 
Mnien hearts are all. high beating, 

And the trumpet’s voice repeating 
That 8ong,^hose bre^ 

May lead to death, • 

But never to retreating ! 

Oh the si^t entrancing, 

Wh^ m^ing’s beam is glancing 
O’er files, array’d • ^ 

With helm and blade, * 

And plumes, in the gay wind dancing ! 

Yet, ’fcH not helm or feaiher— . 

For aide yon despot, whether 
His plumed bands 
Could bring such hands 
And hearts as ours together. 

Leave pomps to those who need ’em — 
Adorn but man witli freedom, 

And^roud he braves 
The gaudiest slaves, 

That crawl, where monarchs lead ’em. 

The sword may pierce the beaver, 

Stone walls i^ time may sever,* 

’Tis hc^t alone. 

Worth steel and stone, 

That keeps men free for ever I 
Oh that sight entrancing, 

When the morning’s beam is glancinj^ 

O’er files, array’d 
With helm and blade. 

And in Freedom’s cause advancing ! 
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SECOND LETTER FROM A ROUE- 

^'our lilies of Men and manners ; facts, home facts, 
Have you of these, JSir? 

I’m familiar with them. 


Thl design which I imparted to 
you a month or two since, of unfold- 
ing some of our mysteries and feel- 
ings, has it seems created some sen- 
sation, and has really carried as great 
a panic into parts of our circle, as 
was felt among the wives and daugh- 
ters of Darius, when thoi famed Alex- 
andef was a])out to penetrate the 
Persian camp. 

The two following extracts from 
notes received, among several others, 
will describe the hopes and fears with 
which it has filled both aged and 
youthful breasts* which would other- 
wise have remained in listlessness or 
repose. 

Lady Frances, sincerely hopes 
that Sir W. in the prosecution, of his 
task, will not advert to the malicious 


and malevolent story relating to Lord 
— — 's Opera box. » She assures 
him, that the sentiments of purity 
and independence which fill her heart 
would prevent her acceptance of the 
overtures of a man of forty-five, 
solely on account of the pleasure de- 
rived from his comfortable, and cer- 
tainly very elegant, box at the 
Opera.” 

In conclusion, Lady H. P— r 
is sure, that Sir W — will throw 
a veil over the impossibility her lady- 
ship and daughter have hitherto ex- 
perienced of getting into Almack's. — 
Could he not give a hint, in his next 
writing, of the bravery and merits of 
her late husband, and of her own 
elegant receptions of the fasMonable 
world*. She thinks he xni^ht have 
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uted hk influence with Lady J— ^y 
before ni>w, but will not complainu*^ 
The following letter is from F— , 
a laconic fellow— I hesitated whe-* 
therT should set it down; because it 
. is complimentary^ but one of our 
order can afford to reueive and ac- 
knowledge aM:ompliment. It is your 
would and would not/' your half- 
deserving and whole-wishing things 
that palter about it, ^ ^ 

You aidt me to take up 

the 6ul9^ — I can't write, 1 never 
could ill my life— I can sometimes 
think and talk, but to stringwords 
together like beads, is not my forte | 
thinking and talking are very affe- 
rent things from writing. If you 
wish for my advice— -here it is— go 
on as you have begun— in the same 
spirit — Don't indulge in the appetite 
for scandal which all ranks Jhave in 
common. Whatever is absurd in 
manners or systems is a fair object of 
ridicule ; there is no necessity for in- 
vading private life. Whbse is per- 
fect? a cheerful fellow Jite yourself 
needs no such caution, if left to his 
^ own dictates, the saturnine and 
inoo^ are those only who wound in 
the <&k. 

Since you have been at New- 
market, much has been said of your 
Letter in the London Magazine, — 
you'll hear all about it on your ar- 
rival. I may as well tell you Ais, 
that R— does not like his portrait 
— you have hit him off to the life, it 
will do him good, for he is too intru- 
sive. He’s as heavy in the drawing 
room, as Peel is in the house — He 
never learnt any thing but French, 
and^ the casting up of pounds, shil- 
lings, and peifce, which accounts for 
his affectation and stinginess. He 
was at court the other day, I wish 
yOu had seen the difference between 
the kinfr*s\} 0 \v and his — Hyperion's 
to a satyr." But who can vie with 
grace itself ? 

Y our's trulv, 

« F— 

A few words will quiet all doubts 
—1 Idv^ my feir friends, that is, those 
who are fair, too well wantonly to 
invade their peace, or by disquieting 
thedi to lessen their attractions ; but 
if X meet with a pretender in my path, 
it will do much good to give her a hint 
that she is one, I have one or two 
j»i my' eye, — I hope they will not 


come in my way— ht all events^ I will 
not ffo out of mine to seek them. 

lliave not noticed* some curioiir 
specifnens of male vanity— especially 
one from P — m, all the world knows, 
this part of him,— it is his worst 
feature — I may perhaps, say some* 
thing more of him anomer time. 

In my last I endeavoured to dis- 
play the characteristics of the Rou^ ; 
out the portrait seems sketchy and 
requires nlling up to make it faithful. 
— One prominent feature, and a very 
bright one too, was omitted— besides,, 
some very necessary dashes of light, 
without which it would not bo com- 
plete. And although when finished 
it may be glowing, yet believe me it 
will be true to nature and in perfect 
keeping — like that chef d*(mvre of 
Corregio in the Marcscnalchi gallery 
at Bologna, which in its great bright- 
ness, is shewn with the snutters near- 
ly closed. 

The feature to which I allude, is 
his exquisite perception of the Beau-» 
tiful, and his invariable and unaltera- 
ble sympathy witli it: — it pervades 
his thoughts, words, and actions— 
faithful as the magnet to the centre, 
whatever he says or does, is influ- 
enced by it. No specious semblance, 
or tricked-out imitation can allure 
him, or dull for a moment that per- 
spicacity of vision, which is as un- 
erring as truth. He is in practice, 
what your Greeks of old were in 
theory, thi true epicure in taste — 
whether it be in sound, sense or sub- 
stance. Take tlie term in its most 
expressive and comprehensive mean- 
ing, he is susceptible of it all, and 
enable of all the enjoyments it can 
afford. Place before the true Roue 
the beauty of the " human form di- 
vine/' in all its movements, under all 
its influences — ^agitated by passions 
or quiescent in repose, he scans it 
with the infallible eye of taste,— dis- 
tils and imbibes the richest parts, and 
makes his own banquet ; — or exliibit 
to him wisdom, the beauty of the 
mind, it is not above his ken diow- 
ever the treasure may be encrusted 
and . encumbered by worldly drohs, 
he can extract the ore, and estimate 
its value. In the alts or in arms, 
the same sound taste ([call it judg- 
ment if you will) prevails. In paint- 
ing, he prefers Guido, that master of 
passion and of interest, to' Carlo 
Dolce, whose chief merit ciolouring^ 
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which addresses itself to the eye only. 
The elevated, but pure and simple 
style of Leonardo da Vinci, he esti- 
mates above the factitious of West, 
or the comparatively tame of Hay- 
don.* In sculpture, the natural 
grace of the Grecian to the artificial 
of the Roman ; in architecture, Pal- 
ladio to Bernini, or even Michael 
Angelo, and Soane. In arms, Bayard, 
that " Preux Chevalier, sans peur et 
sans reproche,” to. Wellington or 
Bonaparte. As the Roue is never 
the victim of unbridled passions, so 
he is never cold or morbid. His tem- 
perament, mental and bodily, is suffi- 
ciently glowing to brighten his per- 
ceptions and feelings, and to mve a 
sunny and cheerful tone to all his 
views or objects. I must here guard 
you against the erroneous impres- 
sion, that the Roue of the present 
day is a copy of the Roue of 
the latter time of Louis XV. or of 
the whole time of Louis XVI. In 
the commencement of the reign of 
the first of these monarchs the Ibjue 
first appeared, he was then some- 
what like his namesake ,of the pre- 
sent day— excursive in his pleasures 
—sensual, but it was the sensuality 
of refinement: — with the propaga- 
tion, however, of that demoralizing 
philosophy which pervaded society 
during the period of the last ill-fated 
monarch, came also a corresponding 
immorality in taste. The intellec- 
tually or tastefully sensual was de- 
formed into bodily sensual ; and the 
Roue realized the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy of transmigration, the 
souls of men transfused themselves 
into the trunks of beasts.” The 
Roue became known only by his at- 
tenuated and debauched frame or his 
sickly and depraved appetite — ^lust 
was his idol, and woman his victim. 


and his career was unchanged, so 
lone as he coidd sacrifice at the same 
ahnne-^'till, at lengthy* destitute of 
power, though not of passion, he 
ended by ]jmiuting the sacred altar 
of Hymen, in ofifering up a last vic- 
tim, bound h* fhe soroid chains of 
Pluto.t « 

He could not say with Iiord By- 
ron's Doge, . 

I 

not a foolish dotaj^^s vile^gprice. 
Nor the false edge of aged apf^liK* 

Which made me covetous of girlSK beauty 
And a young bride ; nor was this my age 
Infectfilfl with that leprosy of lust 
Whi^ taints the hoariest years of vidous 
men, 

Making them ransack to the very last 
The (dregs of pleasure for their vanish'd 
joys; 

Or hug in selfish marriage some young 
victim. 

Too hdifiess to refuse a state that's honest. 
Too feeling not to know herself a wretch. 

Such is not our Roue, yr revert to 
liis best days, and perhaps need not 
shrink froth a comparison. 

But, quitting this digression, let 
me resume my favorite subject of the 
Beautiful; and here I may as well* 
remise that, with reference tef it, I 
ave just now in my mind's eye two 
or three peculiar specimens, and that, 
while their influence is bright and 
vivid, I may as w'ell display them to 
you, — In doing so I shall be rovingly 
and argtimentatively discursive. You 
will yawn, perhaps, at this declara- 
tion, and you do — good ! But look at 
the ^^menmy* as the French have it — 
my bill of fare. 

Bear, Monkey, and Badger-bait- 
ing at Mr. Caleb Baldwin's in West- 
minster ; pugilism ; M». Webb's Con- 
versazione ; Mr. Mathews's air, 
earth, and water excursion ; and (if 
I have room, time, and spirits) Al- 


* * I allude to liconardo’s “ Last Supper," — ^West’s “ Christ rejected," and Mr. 
Ilaydon^s head of Christ xi “ tlie Entry into Jerusalem." — The “ Last Supper" is to 
be fbund in the ruins of Santa Alaria presso San Celso," at Milan, — once a convent, 
afterward transformed by the enlightened French into a stable, and now under the 
disinterested Austrians let out to a Picture Quack, who sells vile copies to the English 
amateurs, and calls them originaK—This wonderful production is jointed in fresco^ 

Js has suffered much from time and the musquetry of the French soldiery. The wretdiea 
last named, used to amuse themselves by discharging their carbines at it. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that the head of our Saviour has escaped both ravages — it U quite 
perfect* I recommend Mr. Haydon, who is doubtless a great painter, but not yet a 
Leonardo, to go to Milan on purpose to see it. Leonardo da Vinci did not study onbr 
the superficies of his art — he was a mathemafidan, metaphysician, poet and scholar. & 
a word, he was a great genius. 

i* llie term lUiu6, signifies racked or broken on the whed, and was applied to these 
brings as figurative eff the state of the body to wlririi debauchery had reduced tlicni. 
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mack'a ! Why da you exclaim at Mr* Mathews dpea this^ and, there* 
such a combination r They are, all fore, 1 will commence with him. — 
pictures ; and to form a tolerable col- And, here 1 am compelled to have a 
lection, is it necessary they should Ayt-r-(this is an antecedent expres- 
aJl be of one school? or even chefs sion, belonging properly to my beauty 
d'ceuvre?*— By no means — they may of pugUism) at that worthless and 
each differ from the ijfher in style, unimaginative class of beings, the 
and if they ^o not reach excellence, critics of this metropolis. In all the 
they may soar above mediocrity, and criticisms which I have read, this 
have each one leading character — ih& person has been treated of as an imi- 
heautifui* They wiU form fno very tator and a mimic. — By all that is 
ineongr^us collectioli, and, as *the beautiful in humour and passion ! if 
lady in the Critic, I think, he is. only a mimic, then Shakspeare, 
sir, youU find that we shall make Ben Johnson, Beaumont, and Flet- 
the parts do very well togethei^' cher, Garrick, and Kean, were only 

I may say with my anccstoK Sir mimics. This is no hyperbole; — I 
Symonds D'JBwes, who wrote in do not assert that he possesses all 
Elizabeth's reign, — These I have the attributes of any one, or of all 
proposed to myself to labour in, be- these celebrated men, — but this I 
sides divers other smaller works : like would enforce, that he has, in com- 
him who shoots at the sun, not in mon with the triumviri first named 
hopes to reach it, but to shoot as (Beaumont and Fletcher are one 
high as his strength, art, or skill and indivisible), the power of look- 
wSl permit. — If 1 can finish a little ing into the human mind — of taking 
in each kjpd, it may stir up some any ruling passion, and with cer- 
able judge to add an and to the tain or minor ones, of combining and 
whole.” . ^ embodying them, of giving them iii- 

' I know of no writer of the present deed shape and feature ; and that 
day, who has given any sketch of with the latter two, he has the capa- 
*the amusements of our class of so- city of illuminating, and of placing 
cietyf there are many better able, in w^ost forcibly before our eyes and 
respect of talent, than myself, but the understandings these latent, but still 
bla^ ought at once to be ^ed up^ living conceptions. — The gayest, 
for vtime flies. happiest attitude of things.”— In a 

We know how valuable any the word, he is actor and author, and I 
least record of the past manners has am justified iu this conclusion by the 
become, and imperfect as mine wiH opinion of one of the greatest living 
be — and v^ho knows what may be geniuses our age can boast.* To 
its fate, what is hidden in the womb come to example, — Take the charac- 
of time — why, may not imagination ter of Major Longbow (I speak now 
trace your Magazine, till we see it lo those who have attended Mr. Ma- 
sought for by the curious as more rare thews’s amusements: to those who 
than a Caxton or Wynkyn de Worde, have not, I say lose no time.) — 
and fetching akanother Roxburg sale, W'ell! take this ebaracter—it is the 
A.D. 2800, more than even the rarest most prominent— it is well defined 
ofthese black letter valuables.— When in the outset, takes its natural part 
White's and Almack's shall be no in, and arrives at the conclusion of, 
more !— " then is doomsday near.” the performance highly wrought up 

Pardon also this digression, gentle and in perfect preservation — But, 
sir, and now for arrangement — aye, says some one-f-what passion or lead- 
th^e's the rub— unless the whole ing bias of mind does it exhibitf— 
be well placed the effect may be de- Ambition, sir, a petty one, but still 
strayed. — It is an axiom that to fix ambition — the desire of being lord of 
the attention of, it is necessary to the ascendant in every situation and 
begin by pleasing, your company. — over every body, and to attain whidh 

f 

* I happen to know one or two geniuses — and my condition is the less gracious.— 
Your tnan of genius is pleasant enough to know through his works, but personal ac« 
qoaintanee with him is a terrible drawback from our enthusiasm, — ^his necromantic 
poWer flies with it — they are no longer superior beings, but become one of the multitude 
^ palpable to bight as to tOuch,*’ and this is of them,'’— >he talks like an angel, but 
for his carcass and manners. 
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hdiiaorifices all regard to truth and 
sincerity. Macbeth would hare ty- 
rannized over a whole kingdom^ and 
sought to keep his crown with a 
wanton disregard of human blood. — 
Major Longbow would reign su- 
preme in his little state> by an equal 
disregard of truth aftd probability, 
the one to sustain himself, continually 
Hed to his conscience, the other with 
the same view lies . to every onft he 
meets. — All tyrants, are the same, 
great and small ^except Richard, 
who had such a mighty grasp, that 
he could play with wickedness). — ■ 
They*puft* themselves into imaginary 
reatness, and believe the lies they 
ave told,^ until some unfortunate 
event bursts the bubble, and shows 
them what they are, ‘‘ in size and 
feature like the rest.” — Major Long- 
bow exists under the self delusion, 
that he is the strongest man of all 
his acquaintance, and that he has 
done more, and seen more than all 
the world besides, and to support 
which belief, he has recourse to 
the most ludicrous fictions ; his end 
is a mixture of the me^n and the 
mighty. — He gets into the Polly 
packet, a squall dashes the mag- 
nifying mirror from his eyes — ^his 
muscle gradually relaxes, he reels to 
and fro, his frame heaves— he is sur- 
prised, amazed — cries courage 1 cou- 
rage! — makes a strenuous effort at 
recovery — but all in vain— and with 
the pathetic exclamation i(and this is 
one of Mr. Mathews's master strokes, 
Ibr it really is pathetic) Damn it 
Longbow I done at last I ” he sinks. 
— The comedy of this character is 
exquisite, so is that of a subordi- 
nate one — the Angler. — He is one of 
those inane creatures who dream 
through life— whose whole occupa- 
tion is a trifie, and who are suscep- 
tible of no one agitating emotion ex- 
cept that of puling pettishness, when 
they are awakened fr»m their slum- 
ber?— ‘There are some others in which 
the beauty of humour and character 
are equally conspicuous, but I must 
have done. One word only to Mr. 
Mathews before we part — In his il- 
lustration of the affected man of fa- 
shion, I wish be would leave out the 
allusion of sitting in a private box. 


and wearing a cravat of white non 
de Naples. — I was in that situation, 
and was so attired — ^both are in real 
good taste, and are not affected. 

I wak about to ‘take you with me 
down to Pye-street, Westminster, but 
as 1 have he(^d that some children 
keep the tid-bit for thc^ last, so we 
will, if you please, reserve Caleb’s 
sports for a bon.bouche, and it is a 

morceiu recherchd" I assure you. 
Buf as we dobot descend ?At once 
to the antipodes, we well 

talk a little of pugilism. 

It not my intention to treat of 
this pience, as it regards the moral 
character of Englishmen,— of its in- 
fluence upon the habits and dis- 
positions of the nation, &c. — all this 
has been forcibly done by others, 
and to what has been said, thus far, 

I partly agree to and partly dissent 
from — but I have never met with it 
treated upon in respect of the beaviy 
which it is instrumental jn eliciting. 
As I shall not detain you long upon 
this themt, , we will come to the 
scratch at once. It is admitted that 
no animated form is gifted with so 
much beauty as the human — and* 
that that beauty is more expressive 
in action than in repose, t Being 
so, show me any thitjg finer than 
that man. Spring, who has just 
jicekd, 

His nerves conHrmM, his languid spirits 
cheer’d, 

He feels each limb with wanted vigour 
light; 

His beating bosom claims the promised 
fight. 

ObseiTe the perfect symmetry of 
his manly form — the firm and steady 
grace with which he stands, (both 
of which, practice of the science has 
chiefly assisted to effect) — but now, 
after shaking hands, watch his move- 
ments — his difierent postures — (Mr. 
Banks, who studies posture more 
than any man in the house, might get 
a lesson here) the play of every part 
of his frame as he now throws him- 
self back to stop, or advances to hit 
— this is very fine ! but when, after 
a round or two,— he is warmed, ani- 
mated, and glowing ; when his ener- 
gies are wound up to their utmost 


* liike Mr. Accuni, who earnestly believed tliat fdl the community of dealers were 
rogues except himself. 

f It is moic striMigiii this science' ccrtairily, • 
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tenipon; ^hen every iibrey and every 
muscle, liwells ivith internal force, 
tlien does a poetical" influence breathe 
tiritldn, around, and about him, then 
is the ^ie, the very acm^*of the 
beafltifuL But, Sir, this poetic in- 
fluence is not conflned,|o tne man, it 
fnndiates ax^ beaths on all around^ 
the dullest rogue that ever drove 
tandem, or the coar^st that lashed a 
** donkey drag" along, are filled 
with tl^ fiiror poeti(?a — the hom*ely, 
evCiy^ljlfytsort of prose is no longer 
heard, or if heard, is disregarded — 
every thing is metaphorical, figura- 
tive, and fanciful, • On all sidra, we 
hear of a flush hit— a doublSr—n 
Jfoorcr— a saucy slap^B. wpe under 
the lug-^the ivories rattling like the 
loose cogs of a mill u heel, — weaving, 
and getting his head in chancery; 
every thing, in fine, changes its form, 
and we are transported into a land of 
fancy , — The exquisite touches of hu- 
mour that one hears are not the 
least of the)ioticeable beaiities. After 
the fight between Josh Hudson and 
a valet, when Hudson kad beat the 
(as the milling coves caUed 
•him) and was being led off, a mad 
wag called out ; Vy Josh, how can 

you go for to mill a gemman in that 
ere sort o' vay, — ^yy you facitious 
(factious) radical, if you don't take 
care, you'll ha' the Lord Chancellor 
a'ter you, and he'll suspend your ha- 
bus corpus." These and much more 
are denvable from occasional visits 
to such scenes — and I may assert, 
in concluding this subject, that it is 
highly bene&ial to view and to con- 
template them sometimes,, for one 
becomes acquainted with much of 
the British character; which, but 
for such excitements, is seldom dis- 
played. I have sometimes thought 
that the minister would do well to 
senid some of the young statesmen 
now and then out of their nursery at 
the Admiralty, and initiate them in 
such scenes — they would afterwards 
be better able to legislate for all 
classes of their fellow subjects. — 
W— r, who was in this political 
nursery, used to indulge in them — 
'but he was ** a wild and wayward 
boy," and took to these and other 
less^ixa too fondly. A1 — ^n — ly too, 
whlf'lhherits some of, though not the 
legal, talent of his late father, and 
who is really well-fitted to play a 
part in public aflairs, has gleanied 


C*^U0e, 

somewhat in,ti^ field; but he is cog* 
tent, iioertly so, to remain 

he fiU inconnu d*un si gloneux pei& 

The satisfaction of royal acquaint- 
ance. especially when it is concocted 
of liberality and good nature on the 
royal ^part, is Apt to be disregarded 
or decried ; but ambition, and the de- 
sire of serving his country, ought to 
incHo A1 — — ly .to aim at a higher 
reputation than that of a bon-vi« 
vant, a maker of bons mots, a jack- 
all in wit and anecdote to those of 
more elevated station. 

I am so inclined to iiidulge^ in a 
desultory and roving style, and my 
superior breeding, as in the case of 
my buggy horse, makes me inclined 
to be so unsteady, that I must put a 
sharp bit upon myself, and curb my- 
self up to the last link, otherwise 1 
shall expend my strength, and your 
limits too, perhaps, before I have ac- 
complished the end for which 1 set 
out. 

Almack's, I could show, suggests 
many curious, and, odd as the decla- 
ration may appear, many profound 
and serious reflections, but I will not 
now. 

For two or three years it flourish- 
ed— the return of our young heroes, 
and of our great captain from the 
Peninsula, gave a freshness and vi- 
gour to it in semblance to the Igurel 
which hound their brows — neither 
the one nor^the other has faded, or 
can fade altogether, but the glow 
which novelty and deeper excite- 
ments then created, threw a spirit 
about it charming, fluttering, but 
evanescent— the thrill experienced by 
the mother, the sister, or tlie mis- 
tress, qr even the fair one who never 
told her love— as they admired, and 
saw others admire, many an ani- 
mated form waving in the mazy 
dance — ^made the pleasure of itbound- 
less. The subfiequent visit of the jo- 
vereigns — and, lastly, the introduc- 
tion of quadrilles, the one following 
up the other in close succession, kept 
up a sufficient supply of stimuli for 
tne exhausting demands of meri; 
pleasure — b'tft with the cessation of 
these importations, the 'over-indulged 
palate has comparatively Ipst its 
gusto, and to revive it, some extra- 
ordinary event must happen. Not 
that 1 would recommend, as a savory 
bit, another Peninsula war, or, what 
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might effect nausea Widi some^ a se- 
cond visit of the holu Soverei^pns of 
Europe— but still I think It mig^t be 
worth while to offer a reward for 
some exotic novelty-— and I take 

g reat discredit to myself^ that before 
ie departure of our enterprizing 
countrymen on the North Pole expe- 
dition^ I did not suggest to the laaies 
patronesses the propriety of adding 
to. the reward ofibred by govern- 
ment; a bonus for the discovery of 
an Icelandic or esquiinaux dance. 
An Indian dance js certainly tasteful 
and picturesque^ although somewhat 
rudes and I am sure an esquimaux 
set of figures could not be so absurd 
and spiritless as the lancers," 
which have been attempted io be 
pushed up to uSi by a man whom I 
understand to be a lawyer. If he 
succeed no better in a suit at law 
than he has done in his manoeuvres 
of the lancers," I should fear lit- 
tle to be told of his action of bat- 
tery." His bill would certainly be 
ignored. But Almack’s is still of 
superior enjoyment, it is the finest 
und most elegant assembly (confin- 
ing the term to its English accepta- 
tion) in Europe. I have not been at 
Vienna or Petersburgh, but I have 
heard the Countess Lieven, and the 
Princess Esterhazy declare it to be 
more finished and entire than those 
of their respective capitals, and I 


am aure thm is none such at Paris, 
or in Italy. Berlin, the little courts 
of Germany, and, lastly, that of the 
Netherlands, are totally out of the 
question ; nothing can be more heavy 
or fade. We meet no where so nui« 
merously as eft these assemblies, an<d 
they are a very agreeable two hours* 
amusement. It is purely aristocratic, 
which, iji this instance, is not a fault. 
There is an usefulness arising put qf 
Almack*8, namely, charily ^kveral 
charity balls are given, to vmich ai;e 
admitted the second order of fashion, 
and^hich being dress ones, 
havq three advantages — ^they relieve 
the distressed (an omcers widow, or 
some such deserving object), encou- 
rage trade, and disguise the want of 
finish which might here and there be 
apparent. I mean no disrespect to 
this class ; nothing can be more rc- 
spectable than the whole of its mem- 
bers, but want of collision with high 
breeding, or want of tactf sometimes 
would extbse the rust which an as- 
sumed character covers. 1 cannot 
now dilate further upon the subject, 
therefore adieu. ^ 

Yours, ^ 

A Roue. 

P. S. I must take a future oppor^ 
tunity of noticing Mr. Web Vs con- 
versazione ; it is a national benefit to 
possess a man of such taste, spirit, 
and liberality. 
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At Naples they have a large thea- 
tre, which is called ^ San Carlo,* and 
in this place regular operas are exhi- 
bited. In the streets the people 
have amusements of a different order, 
and of these Punch is the most po- 
pular and ancient. In London we 
adopt a more economical plan : for 
we have a large theatre called Co- 
vent Garden, and another called 
Drury Lane, in which tragedy, come- 
dy, opera, and farce, are jumbled to- 
gether, with matters much upon a 
fevel with Ppnch and his associ- 
ates. 

We do not so much object to the 
managers of theatres when they cur- 
tail or alter a standard drama, for 
the sake of introducing a little music 
of their composer, or a little foolery 


of their own ; they would not, we 
suspect, put themselv(?!s to this trou- 
ble, if the public would come in suf- 
ficient numbers to see the dramas 
as they were originally written : but 
we do object to see a man hung up 
by the heels, traversing the prosce- 
nium of the theatre with his head, 
downwards, alarming the women, and 
disgusting the pien. Taste must in- 
deed be at a said ebb, when it' can 
reconcile itself to .this : and we. are^ 
persuaded that at this ebb, the taste 
of the country has not yet arrived. 

The ^ Sieur p.ivoust,' (is he relat- 
ed to the Marshal Prince of EcJ:- 
muhl?) Is a fair candidate for re- 
noii^n in his way ; and we should Be 
glaj^ to meet with him at Smithfield 
on the third of September, or at 
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P^dfbotti^ ir CaaAer'wwsJ^: or Croy^ 
diiflni^ thd feslcbrilles. wliich are 
annu^l^ oommitted at tho^ ro^pec^ 
tive . and' respectable yillagei^* He 
would make a figure there^ chaiued 
as it^ were to the dome of the place> 
writhitijr about like % serpent> or 
ftxedy luce the Prometheus of Michael 
Angelo^ who> when the vulture is 
making Jiis angry repast, looks stern^ 
ly mad calmly upon although east 
wifii hif ^l^d downwards, and fet- 
tered a felon upon the ridge of 
the^. Indian Caucasus. The Sieur 
Havoust contemplates the pi^and 
the admiring boxes with a siipilar 
complacency : he puts his foot to his 
mouth^he waves a flag, he drinks wine 
as unconcernedly as though he were 
stilt On . the ear^, banquetting like 
one of the vulgar. We despair of 
doing justice to his ^ mnrchc aerienne* 
without the assistance of a wood-cut, 
or some of our old friend, Mr. Janus 
Weathercosk's, pictorial faculty. 

Besides the Sieur, therd have ap- 
peared two other exhibitors: one 
Strange and almost deformed, but 
^withd possessing prodigious muscu- 
lar pqwer; and tne other chiselled by 
nature into proportions, which might 
have served tne Greek statuaries, 
when they fashioned their divine 
marbles for all-coming time. They 
have been, and passed away, like 
other great spirits ; and. the theatre is 
once more reduced to the common 
attraction *of dialogue. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

The Tempest {not, however, 8hak8>^ 
peare's Tempest,) may be seen at this 
dieatre, with Mr. Macready as the 
magician Prospero, and Miss Foote, 
Miss Stephens, and Miss Hallande, 
as the fair inhabitants of the haunted 
isle. Is it in the heart of man to 
wish for a group more delightful? 
Are not the words of Caliban made 
true at last? 

The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight 
and huTtoiot. 

Somefimes a thousand twanging instru- 
ments 

Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes 
voices, 

Thi;^^ I tlien had waked after jong sleep, 
Wptm make me sleep ag^. * 

It is scarcely possible to conceive 
sounds more enchanting, than theae 
syrens ^(Miss Stephens and Miss 


Ha^an^y pmm fi>rtl>r The^ voice' 
tie one felling Boft. dew,,: and .of 
a pb-wer and' compass almost unpd^ 
railefed in the annals of song ; and the 
other clear, and ravishing, and musi- 
*cal, as is the lute> of Apollo. Fit 
companions are they for the great 
Prospero, who has the elements at 
his beck, and Ariel the most deli- 
cate of spirits, for his slave. Then 
there is the princely Ferdinand, a 
willing servant,, and subjected by 
love as utterly as was Hercules of 
old at the Court of the Lydian Queen ; 
and Caliban, poetic monster, who is 
in the woods, and of the wobds a 
part, a thing made up of earth, and 
rugged as the rock, a little touched 
with humanity, and with a capacity 
for art equal to that of the renowned 
Mr. Samson Rawbold, whose moon- 
light pastimes every reader of the 
Iron Chest, and every admirer of 
Kean*s Sir Edward Mortimer, will 
gratefully remember. 

Prospero is the hero of the Tem- 
pest. He walks gowned/' with 
an air and consciousness of power, 
to which even the Doctors of Civil 
Law, at either of our learned Univer- 
sities, may not hope to approximate : 
he is seen swaying the thunder, and 
the storm, and bidding the fiery 
lightning halt in its course ; he pours 
the oil of his words upon the waves, 
and they are stiU ; yet he has sonio 
of the alloy of human nature still, 
some of the •yearnings of the common 
man, and some^f the irritability of 
absolute power; he is still Duke 
of Milan in his heart, and father of 
the fair Miranda, — though Caliban 
is at his footstool, and the creatures 
of the air are obedient to his voice. 

Macready, who adds a good deal 
of the imaginative, in acting, to those 
natural touches which have so much 
distinguished him, is the worthy re- 
presentative of the renowned magi- 
cian. Very lender was his recital 
of his past life to his wondering child : 
there are few things, even in Shak^ 
speare, which are more affecting than 
part of the story which Prospero 
tells : — 

Twelve years since, Miranda, twelve years 
since, 

Thy father was the Duke of Milan, and 
A Prince of power. 

This repetition, Twelve yearn 
since, Miranda, twelve years smee,” 
sounds like a sigh to departed great- 
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heiM. It comes npou our ear, full of 
tile recollections of the past, of va- 
nished povrer and princely pomps, 
of friends deserting and deserted, of 
cherished hopes and old associations ; 
and we sympathize readily and 
deeply with the human sorrow, which 
approaches almost to repining, of the 
erewhile stern and philosophic Pros- 
pero. What a picture does he give 
of the perilous voyage of himself and 
Miranda in the frail. bark into which 
they were thnist at midniaht, their 
tossing on the seas, and their final 
coming to the island ! They hurried 
me," ’he says, me and thy crying 
self; 

To cry to the sea that roared to us ; to 
sigh 

To the winds whose pity, sighing back 
again, 

Did us but loving wrong. 

Mir. Alack, what trouble 

Was I then to you ! 

Pros.^ O ! a cherubim 

Thou wast, that did preserve me. 

And so he goes on, mixing the most 
tender expressions of love with his 
fearful accounts of past calamity, 
idternately exciting and soothing the 
gentle sorrows of his affectionate 
child. — How entirely like a spirit, 
quick, and inquiring, and obedient, 
does Ariel come at once upon our 
imagination : 

All hail ! great master. Hail ! great sir ; 

I come • 

To answer thy best pleasure ; be’t to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl'd clouds ; to thy strong bid- 
ding task 

Ariel and ^ his quality. 

It is utterly impossible to give at 
all an adequate idea of this spirit on 
the stage. Ariel is not like woman, 
nor man ; but a high and fantastic 
creature of the air, embodied and 
made plain to us in poetry alone. 
We^would rather almoSt hear it from 
the stage, than have its shape made 
visible. A man is too gross and 
substantial for its representative ; and 
a female is too fragile for the errands 
which it has to act for Prospero : 

To tread the oozd of the salt deep ; 

To run upon the 8har|) wind of die north; 
To do him business in the veins o' the 
earth 

When it is baked with frost. 

When we hear Miss Foote propose 


to accoitipHsh aixch feats as these* 
we shudder, lest the necromancer 
should take her at her word, and 
send h,er at once to the regions Of 
Hecla or the Pole. 

We must say a word or two about 
the alterationf made in the Tempest. 
We dp not like them, then, at all: 
We do not like Dryden's dialogue ; 
neither do we rdish, so much as we 
should elsewher/j, theadditional songs 
which are introduedid. ^nOagrekt 
charm of Prosperous isle is fts still- 
ness and remoteness from ordinary^ 
things; the hum of business and 
common life is far away ; he is lord 
of the land, and Miranda is his island 
princess, and we like them well : but 
the exceeding naivete of Dorinda and 
the youth (we forget his namej does 
not harmonize with the more elegant 
simplicity of Prospero's daughter. 
The place has lost part of its soli- 
tude, too ; — it is more like a common 
island, more social aneb inhabited.' 
There wefe formerly two human 
beings onlJ’,*the father and his fair 
child, who gave a charm to that 
lowly landscape, and who bore to-» 
wards each other the purest affefjtion, 
and told it in language worthy of its 
beauty. But now we have three 
young savages intruded upon us ; — - 
we have a double love-plot (one is 
enqjigh at all times, surely), and we 
hear trills and flourishes, and ca- 
denzas and bravuras, which Un- 
luckily convince us that thb Repo- 
sitory" of Messrs. Clementi and 
Co. is within a reasonable walking 
^stance. — Miss Hallande and Miss 
Stephens, and Mr. Duruset, are de- 
lightful in themselves, but the charm 
of the Tempest is destroyed. 

The Provoked Husband is an en- 
tertaining comedy, full of life and 
variety, throwing us a little into the 
past, yet without any of the rust of 
antiquity about it ; it is just within 
the limit of swords and periwigs, 
though the dialogue is sufficiently 
modern to allow of those being almost 
dispensed with. Noticing is old- 
fashioned, except Lady Grace's mo- 
rality; and that is not a fault to 
be attributed either to her Ladyship, 
ot to the authors of the play. The fa- 
mily of the Wronghcads are a bright 
duster, fresh from the great cOtinty 
of York. They are veritable peo- 

e e ^ and may, for aught we know, 
ivo been copied from the " History 
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of the West Riding/' ^thout any 
alteration. .I^ere is Sir Francis 
Wronjghead} knight (made a knight 
by mistake> perhaps, as some low 
ambitious person was the other day, 
, if we are to believe the Gazette), and 
Lady Wronghead, nt^thy of her 
name ; Squire lUchard, adapted for 
squandering money instead of earn- 
ing it> — a model for squires (Mr. An- 
tony Lumpkin is his copy), potent in 
parish^ disDutes} and aroitrator of 
alehouse cfoncemsi Miss Jenny, who 
has nothing in her fancy but frip- 
pery, and the purest folly,— a sl^ed of 
nnery^ who is swayed about ^ the 
will of an ingenious gentleman of 
the town, till she has nothing left 
but her sullenness to keep alive her 
distinctions; and, lastly, Mr. John 
Moody, an unwilling participator in 
, the London expedition, and ^arcely 
breathing in an element, which every 
word and look denote to be fo- 
reign to his nature, and abhorrent 
to nis tasfe. Why were* not these 
good folks put in a pictu^^ and hung 
up by the side of tlie riamborough 
family ? It is not too late even now. 
*^Fawcett is Sir Francis, and Mrs. 
Davihport my lady ; Miss Foote is 
Miss Jeniw, and Mr. Liston is the 

S [uire; Emery follows, as John 
oody. They all did their parts 
well, and deserve the immortality 
which we suggest should be given 
to them by some of our modern pain- 
ters. 

With regard to Lord and Lady 
Townly (acted by Mr. Charles 
Kemble and Miss Dance), we have 
to crave the reader's attention to I 
few words. His ' Lordship is very 
moral and vety amiable, no doubt ; 
and it is well, and for the benefit of 
all husbands, that he should acquit 
himself as he does ; though we think 
that he is too elaborately severe at 
last, and he menaces and relents 
somewhat too quickly, to‘ answer our 
notions, either of firmness of pur- 
pose, or just resentment. He is set 
up as a mo^l for husbands ; yet 
when his wifris sinking ip the deep- 
est remorse befoiv him, and he has 
actually abandoned her for ever, hb 
threatens her with a deprivation of 
tl^pcbme, which he not lery boun- 
tiffily bestows, in case she^all com- 
certain possible indiscretions. 
Tm does not accord with his excla- 
mations of regret in the same scene. 


EJtme, 

nor with the affliction which (on ,the 
stage at least) he manifests for heir 
loss. Mr. Cnarles Kem'ble played. 
Lord Townly excellently well; al- 
though we do not quite like the 
scene- to which we nave alluded. 
Lord Townly would scarcely be 
moved to tears, we think, when he 
was sitting self-constituted judge on 
the errors of his wife., Mr. Kemble, 
however, undoubtedly threw into the 
character much of what was true 
and delightful,— the air of the man 
of sense, the scholar, and the gentle- 
man, and the dignity and grace of nobi- 
lity sat well upon him. Miss Dance 
looked very handsome as Lady 
Townly: sue was well received, and 
certainly frequently merited the ap- 
plause which was given to her ; but 
she wants strength and ease. We 
have seen her once more in Belvi- 
dera, and our opinion remains as it 
was before. The same want of power 
pervades her comedy and tragedy. 
It is not so much the want of power 
in voice and gesture, as that she her- 
self seems to have no sway over the 
words or ideas of the author. In 
her performance of Belvidera, she is 
sometimes so entirely borne down by 
the stream of the language, that she 
looks at the end of her speech help- 
less, and unable to do any thin^ fur- 
ther. She should meet it boldly, in 
order to conquer. The words seem- 
ed to escape from Mrs. Siddons ; but 
Miss Danc^ seems to escape from 
the words, and at every successive 
speech to start up again with re- 
newed strength, which is again exert- 
ed for the purpose of her sinking a se- 
cond time# There seemed to be a race 
between effort and exhaustion, and 
we were perpetually alarmed lest the 
latter should prevail. We would 
not be understood to say that an ac- 
tress should not give nerself up to 
the poetry which 3ie recites : on the 
contrary, unless she does this in 
parts of emotion, she cannot,* we 
think, ever greatly excel. Feeling ia 
as necessary as , power and good 
sense. Now Mrs. Siddons appeared, 
to us to possess all these : she affectl;d 
us more than Miss Dance does, yet 
we were never under •‘any apprehen- 
sion that she would siiik down before' 
the end of the play. There was 
always a power visible in hef, sub-- 
dued of course by passion, hut at 
the same time heightening the pas- 
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sion itself, giving a mejeaty ta j^ef, 
atul to love a luxury, wltich, {bad she 
fainted on her worcM, or sighed them 
inaudibly to the yrinds, would have 
had but little effect in a theatre. 
Miss Dance's Lady To wn^, then, was 
deficient somewhat in skill and effect ; 
but it was engaging in the tender 
parts ; and the lassitude of her nature 
did her occasionally much service in 
that portrait of the refined woman 
of fasnion* A display of too much 
physical strength would make Lady 
Townly coarse, and too little (in the 
actress) would render her of course 
inefTeqjtive. Miss Dance manages 
sorrow, andexpresslons of gentle love, 
better than any thing else ; and we 
would recommend her strongly to 
adhere, as much as she can, to parts 
where these emotions are most pro- 
minent. It will mature her talent, 
and do more for her fame than will 
any adventuring into a wider range 
of character. 

RoTmo and Juliet , — The same lady 
has also played Juliet: we have 
nothing further to say regarding her, 
except, that parts of the character 
were very agreeably givefi ; though 
we recognized more than once the 
gestures, and even tones, of a 
lady, who was, in our earlier days, 
a star of attraction to us, and who 
still (perhaps we may join Miss 
Kelly with her, in much of what we 
say) gives us a better idea of comic 
acting than any thing wh^h we can 
now discern in the prettv females of 
this “ degenerate day.* We re- 
member when she (Mrs. Charles 
Kemble) used to play Albinia in 

The Will,” and such things,— 
when she sang, and danced, and 
laughed, and talked, till the spirit of 
mirth awoke within us ; and there 


was a deep feeling in her soft- 
ened tones, which does not usually 
accommodate itself to comedy, or 
harmonize very readily with the 
ali'ier^ sounds which flow from the 
followers uf the gav Thalia. We 
wish that she could make Miss 
Dance (if she has any influence over 
her) play as well as she was wont 
to do. We have but seldom seen 
her lately, and oennot, therefore, tell 
whether her comic faculty be im- 
paired or not. We should think 
(and hope) not. It is not many 
years since it was in bright perfec- 
VOL. III. 


tion ; an4 mi eclipse, of sq gj^y 
spirit is not surely me afikit oT a 
moment,— nor of a year. ^ 

Site Stoops to Conquer (Gold«> 
smith's * comedy) lias been got up 
for the benefit and amusement d 
his M^esty. fle seemed to ta|e a 
lively interesf in the proceedings of 
the house of Hardcastle, and of Mrs. 
Hardcastle*s worj^y iirst-l^m, Mr. 
AnAony iLumplcim It is worth 
while for an amateur of the lu<li^ 
cioiis to go to Covent-aarden to see, 
Liston's fruitless and laborious en-* 
deavours to unravel the mysteiy of 
a letter. The direction is plain 
grourK, and he does not stumble, 
and he achieves a victory over fhe, 
commencing words, " Dear Squire,'* 
without much eflibrt ; but the rest 
is all obscurity and perplexity. He 
looks and looks again; he takes the 
letter nehrer to the light ; he spells 
and re-spells; he is audacious and 
diflident in vain. The hierogly- 
phics stare ^him insultin^y in the 
face, and rubs the letter upon 
his leather breeches as a last resort, 
and in the desperate hope that the 
syllables will array themselves in 
more lucid order, or accommodate 
themselves to the scope of his lite- 
rary attainments. Charles Kemble 
always plays young Marlow well, 
and Fawcett is very good in Hard- 
castte. 

DAUliY-LAK£. 

JUfariTw Folic ro, — ^We discussed 
Lord Byron's tragedy so much at 
length in our last number, that we 
sh^ forbear troubling our readers 
this month with further criticism 
upon it. We may remqfk, however, 
that it failed in being eminently suc- 
cessful. This was not the fault of 
the author, who seems purposely 
to have dilated his dialogue, and 
lengthened his speeches, in order, if 
possible, to save it from the stage. 
Mr. Elliston, however, would not 
be denied.” He brought forward 
the play In defiance of the wishes of 
the auuor and of the public,— and 
in the fiice of an Injunction ; and his 
reward has been verp thin houses. 
For this we are not, we confess, 
sorry; npr^ball we regret if the 
question — whether the managers of 
tneatres may, without any remune- 
ration, avail themselves of a poet% 
3D 
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iabours^— be brought before ^ jury* 
Foroui* own parts, our wish is in 
favour of the authors. Ih Frsuoe « 
dramatic writer is splendidljr repaid; 
every theatre in which his play is re** 
presented yielding him a snare of the 
proht; in England, it is ordered 
otherwise. »We do not know what 
Mr. EUiston, in his liberality, gave 
to Mr. Haynes Ion his tragedy of 
Gonsdence : but we have heard, Jthat 
ihreei^ at mnU house used to pro* 
duce k mttter of ten pounds or more 
to an autihor. We hope that tra*- 
gedies and comecties are not m pro* 
portion advantageous. ^ 

^ Would and She Would iVsf is a 
cawnedy of Cibber’s (altered from, w 
tfnmdA on, a play of Fletcher’s, If 
we recollect tndy), and a right 
laughable come^ it is. Harley is 
Tr^fanii, and Madame V^stris the 
J^jfppoliia of the piece, and they 
are both excellent. Harley seems 
always tc^ come amongst the au« 
dience, and put hhnself npon a level 
with the pit. There is ^lone of the 
artificial^ reserve of the theatre about 
^ him ; he appears to belong rather 
to spectators than to the com- 
pany, wmle he distributes his jokes 
and his laughs pretty equally be- 
tween both. We always expect him 
to walk forward without any hesita* 
flon to the front of the stage and to 
look at us over the lamps, and we 
are never disappointed. This person 
absolutely overaows with fun, and 
tile sound of his voice is an alarm to 
gravity there never was, perhaps, 
such an instance (in appearance, at 
least), of aidsial spirits in any man: 
St amounts to reltlsssness, and is as 
perpetual aa it is pleasant. Would 
we could purchase a cup of that foun- 
tahd whence his merrhnent springs 
Ibrth I— IHd our readers ever see tius 
acUnr Mrform Popolino ? l>o they 
rerngmoer bis countenance and his 
acti^» after he believes that he 
is poboned?***-if not, it is worth 
a joumOT much farther than Dru^- 
lane. Wken the msMs idfeet to pity 
him, and to lament his early fiite, he 
s^lfhsio iad concert with thenf, till the 
laughable almost verges on the pain- 
ftih His manner of saying, that he is 
only thirty-one," after |wo or three 
fufibcating sobs, and al^attempt to 


restrain the tremulous motion of the 
muscles about his mouth, is quite 
capHat^' We feel that the world is 
about to lose a creature that loved 
It, and the tax on our sympathy is 
resistless.-— Madame Vestris is a 
charming (Cassio would have called 
her ^ an exquisite") actress. Where 
did she hide her comic spirit so 
long^ She is a treasure to Drury* 
kne, and ought to be pride of 
the manager. There is no actress 
at that theatre at all equal to her, 
excepting always Mbs Kelly ; but 
tiien she has notes which Mbs Kelly 
caxmot rival, and so the matter is 
even between tiiem* 

The BeneJHs^-^We sec several of 
these anonnced.****Mr. Macready’s 
(who plays Hamlet for the first 
ume),— Mr. Charles Kemble’s (who 
has not published particulars), — and 
Mbs Kelly's, who intends giving a 
Concert, and A Bold Stroke for a 
Husband," which cannot fail to be 
attractive. Munden will revive a co- 
medy, and give us to see him once 
more in Crack, in the Turnpike Gate. 
Who deep not know Munden in 
Crack? and who that knows, him 
will not wish to meet him once more? 
We must see him perform his circuit 
round the mug of beer, and smack 
his coach- whip again* If there be a 
man with a heavy heart, let him go to 
this worthy for his cure: he b an iulal- 
lible remedy for all hypochondriacal 
complaints. The man who is not 
merry after next— (what is the day 
of the benefit?) must keep his me- 
lancholy at home: he will merit no 
compassion, if he should not go to 
the theatre ; and if he should go, he 
will need none. When the King 
went to Drtiry-lane he was over- 
powered by the grotesque accoin- 
pibhments of this inimitable old co- 
median. Sam Dabbs came upon him, 
we suppose, like a vision of his youth, 
when he w^s wont to mix with the 
common people at Newmarket and 
other places. Since that time he has 
seen nothing but lords of the bed- 
chamber, gold-sticks, and sword- 
bearers,-— fine specimens of ‘art, 
doubtless ; but not to be compared to 
that exquisite specitfien of vilWe life, 
—the industrious Mr. Samuel Dabbs, 
the country apothecary's apprentice^ 
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No, XVI. 

Thc Opera is proceeding with the which he determines to found tl|e 
full gale of the public approbation^ plot of his piece ; and this absurd no- 
and fashion favours enterprise and tion (one> however, of which the 
talent His Majesty has again visit- English theatre in our Drumaiist can 
ed this theatre, and the pesenoe of exhibit tthe prototype) is .kept .up 
Royalty has certainly had a power- through nearly all# tl^ reipalntitg 
ful effect ; but the vigour which ap<* scenes into which thU^ personage 
pears in the several departments, we is introduced, solely that he may 
hope, is quite as beneheial as the be r^resented as forming the dram^ 
patronage of the monarch; and al- as ff were, during its pra^resa. 
though we could by no means under- Seliib, a Turk and a Prince, lands, 
value the counts ance of authority, jus^ as the gypsies have expounded 
it would be a lamentable satire upon to Geronio, the character of hif 
the spirit, as well as the taste, of the wife, for whidi the poet had pre- 
country, if a visit from the King viously prepared Zaida. She recog^ 
was necessary to ensure success to nizes n^r inconstant lover, who is no 
art, whatever honour it may reflect sooner ashore, than he meets Fiorilla, 
upon the undertakers. falls in love with her, and she takes 

Since our last report, Madame him to her house. Ngreisso, her 
Albert, Signor Curioni, Signor ])e cecisbeo, is perpetually introduced as 
Begni, Madame Ronzi de Begni, watching «her. The rest of the 
have severally appeared. The style drama is made up of attempts on the 
of the lady first named i^ very much part of Selim to possess himself o^ 
that of France ; and neither her voice, Fiorilla, first by purchase, and after.- 
nor manner, was of a kind entirely wards by elopement ; of the ^dea- 
to refute what has generally been vours and hopes of Zaida to conci- 
said of French singing, or to satisfy Rate her former admirer ; of the fol- 
persons accustomed to the Italian lies, and disputes, and miseries of 
school. Geronio and Fiorilla; and, finally, the 

On Saturday, May 19, Rossini's wife is reformed by being expelled 
11 Turco in Italia, was performed, by her husband, upon the authority 
to introduce the two latter singers, of a divorce fortunately obtained 
Signor Curioni also sustained a prin- some years before. Selim is recoils- 
cipal character. Nothing can well ciled to Zaida. Narcissa declares his 
be more absurd than the plot of this purpose to lead a new life : ,all is 
Opera, nothing can be much more as it should be; the poet contem- 
meagre end gaudy than its music, plates the completibn and catastrophe 
The scene is laid near Naples ; and of his pieoe, and asiticipat^ the 
the piece opens with a view of the public approbation* ^ Such is the 
bay, where a company of gypsies are absurd jumble of which^ this piece is 
assembled on the sea-shore. A poet, compounded. The music is slight, 
who, it seems, is in search of incidents and affords the worst specimen of 
for a new Opera, enters, and soon Rossini's mannerism that hs(l jet 
after, Geronio, the old husband of been exhibited. It al^nds in floria 
Fiorilla, a young coquet, comess to passages, but has neither the agree.. 
have his fortune told by the gypsies, able melodies, nor the peculiar 
Zaida, a female in love wth the pression, of most of his pieces.^ Thelre 
j&ithless Zelin, and Albuzar his sei^ is certainly a great deal of vivacity, 
vaht, who, being ordered to put her but it*is unmeaning, and would 
to death, has escaped with her from rallel as a musical composiUon udth 
Turkey, are Bisguised as gipsies the conversation of such a character 
The poet overhearing this relation of as is fre^ently met iu the yorld-^ 
her misfortunes, as the mistress ^and a fool wM IMy j^rU. . r « i 

the servant are conversing, is struck Signor Curioni is a tenof, minjx a 
with so romantic an incident, upon not veg powerfuli^ nor very exteor 
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sire roice; but his manner is pure, 
hfs etecution neat^ and his general 
style pleasing. His compass is ra* 
ther confined in the range, of h^ 
natural rolce> but he adds a note 
or two of fklsetto without any very 
dlsagreesd)!^ effects'' aifthig from tm 
jtincdbti. Kb person Is dtie and 
manly; and, though not equal hi 
sclent toCiivelli or Gardiu ne is'u 
dtiger unq[uesti<mable* abi^^. 
Slgtion> Bqpd ^ Be^i b a Bunb 
'CarleatdA * has a free full toned 
votee;ii^ t gdod manner. He b a 
(hr better sin^ than Ambro^tti ; 
but^^ough a good ‘ and protmsing 
a^etor^ b w*idw that admirable 'per- 
frMer M gehubie play of fancy and 
tiNEMiith expression. 

' ' Madame Roitti de Begni has been 
u i^eat fhvourite at Fans ; but she 
appears to fkil here for want of the 
votdme, compass, and force, necessary 
to fyi so large a tlieatre. The ge- 
neral quality of her tone seems 
therefore tnin ; and *it varies, 
patdcnlarly In the higher parts 
of the sdiAe, sufRcieutly to indicate 
tUn imperfect method both of forming 
and producing H. Her execution is 
neat, ramer wan brilliant, and her 
power of invention, as to oniament, 
we should expect to be limited. As 
a whole, she is below the first rank ; 
and though 11 Turco in Italia catyiot 
be said to allow any' extraordinary 
room for display ; yet, as the debu- 
tmite has the liberty of choosing in 
the Opera in which she first appears. 
It" must be presumed, that Madame 
Ronzi considers Fiorilla to be the 
best, or amongst best of her cha- 
racters. 

Thus, ndvfHy and variety have 
been ibilnd^ rather than very superior 
t^xOefhtobe, parficOlariy in the females 
fiiiiieftcr m^pced ; and as a singer 
none Of mem approach Miss Corn, 
it is yrbispered, 
arisM'mim ^ determinotion formed 
M die interior cabinet, to entertain 
wtabOt of Bugiish bhlli or growth. 

of* ttic principle, as it 
. a^plfiw to fUs ehtabiishment^ cannot 
perhepS, be quesfioned; but Where a 
dbOnmm can so easily be oxercised, 
the pdbffc will probably lament that 
it hfli not been oxevted kiSbehalf of 
superior and aebnowledged ability. 

The mnefit Concerts have been 
diii tneuth partteuktrly numerous. 


but they have hitherto presented no* 
thing out of the common course. 

The long promised number, (the 
eighth) of the Irish Melodies, is at 
Irmgth c6me forth ; and whatever may 
have been the cause, neither the inte- 
rest nor the fire is weakened by the 
dday. It is by far the best of all 
the numbers. The more we see of 
Mr. Moore's^song^writing, the more 
impressed we are with the amazing 
concentration of force and tendemes<». 
His ahul is flame, he stirs the spirits 
like a trumpet, or subdues them, like 
the swell of that wild music whicli 
melts the heart, when zephyrs breathe 
their softest sij^s oierthe responsive 
chords of the &rp of the winds. 

This number contains twelve songs, 
and four of them are moreover adaj)!- 
ed in several parts. There is sncli 
a singular felicity, both in the poeliy 
and the music, that those whirfi 
should seem from their subjects to 
be fitted only to particular moments, 
or as ministering to time, place, arui 
circumstance, are yet siiperioi to 
them all, for the simple reason, tliat 
they have our affections at com- 
mand. The airs are all singular 
and striking ; and whether the woi ds 
suggested their selection, or the pe- 
culiar character of the music gave 
birth to the poetry, it is impossible 
for expression to be more quaintly 
complete. 

Mr. T. Rovedino has composed 
** a dramatic fairy scene y* which is 
sent forth with the general elegance 
of the publications that issue from 
Mr. Poweris house. As a first work 
it is very cretlitable, and is light, 
agreeable, ami effective, 'fhe sub- 
ject is, the presentation of his des- 
tined bride to an eastern prince by 
Genii in a dream, and her removal. 
The fairies who perform this fbat re- 
late it to their master. The scene 
commOhees with a fairy maith, a 
pretty little variation upon a well- 
known theme ; but whether con- 
sciously or unconsciouslr adopted, 
we have ho means of discovering. 
The rest is divided into recltatiye, 
song, and trio, for two sopranos and 
a' bass. The first glcy. Hither flock 
the ehes of is airy and ele- 

gant, and the pofecca is of the same 
character. Indeed, the whole is 
pable of efibet ; and if it does not ri-se 
eminently high in the scale of com- 
3 
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poMtioiij it is yet very plcasioff as a 
cantata, and we may commena 
a novel, and by na means inelegant, 
bagatelle, le concert 
Mr. Wesley Doyle's second volume 
of ballads has also appeared* This 
amateur has a natural taste >for ^ 
specks of simple and pensive me^ 
lody, that affects a miiid audience* 
He bestows capahilitp upon his songSi 
and he brings thek compass within 
the powers of almost a^T sinfer* 
His model Is quite obvious> for he 
draws from his own particular objects 
and attainments, while we praise 
his music, we cannot help pitying 
this gentleman for having fallen so 
frequently amongst poets, who are 
decidedly ^^peraons of quality*" 

Mr. Horn's Polacca, introduced by 
Miss Wilson, into ikwe in a ViUa^Cy 
‘‘ O listen to your lover y* is so like 
all other airs of this character, (par** 
tlcultiily Storacc's No more my fears 
alarm irtfCi) that a critic, whodoats 
upon detecting similitudes, might be 
pardoned for saying they are dl va- 
riations of one subject. Mr. Horn's, 
however, has the recommendation of 
l)elng very showy, without laying 
much difficulty upon a sin^r wmose 
compass is tolerably extensive. 

Mr. Sola has an agreeable ballad, 
The nightingale/* " Light as the 
shadows of evening descend,* by Sir 
J. Stevenson, is also pretty, but by 
jio means in his best manner. The 
invitation/' by Mr. Turnbull, upon 
words from Shakspeare, is by far 
the best of this month's collection, 
which, though numerous, hardly 
presents another worthy of notice. 

Mr, J. J5, Cramer* s thirteenth d«- 
vertimenio commences with an intro- 
duction elegantly fancied, particu- 
larly in the cadenza, but tlie rest of 
the lesson bears few of the marks of 
his style ; there is little of graceful 
flow ; and though there is that vari- 
ous progression, which characterizes 
lits* productions, yet in this instance 
it locks the charm of melody, which 
is so peculiarly the property of his 
writings* The allegro also wants 
diversity* It is rathel' easy of exe*' 


cution, yet it demands expressive 
l^rfbrmance render it at all effec* 
tive. 

Mr* Ideves has composed a diver** 
timento, upon the double themes of 
*^Gente e qui I'Uccellatore ; ^ and 
tbemarehinicllflautomagico*" The 
sul^ects are hapjuly announced ii| 
the introduction ; and, perhaps, like 
Mr, Cramer's, this mav be este^me^ 
the^ besv part of the ^sson. rrom 
the beauty of the airs ^arUpuIarly 
the piarph), the whole if, howevmx 
much more attractive^ and the last 
mov^ent, though a utde too much 
broran, is still capable of bsilliant 
effect Mr. Logier, in his conkO* 
versial wridn^pi, taunted Mr. Keate 
with having given the world but pne 
composition* Opera 3, has, how- 
ever, now appeared, and it is 
Grand ^SoTuda, a regular, elaborate, 
singular, and original work. It is 
written in three movements, and the 
subjects are very peci|liar. They 
are also learnedly treated, and the 
entire performance shows the com- 
mand of his instrument .afhich 
Neate possesses. But we think the 
whole is rather fanciful than pleasing* 
on account of its characteristic want 
of melody. It is very long and some- 
what di£^ult 

No, S, of the Qmdrtlle Hondos, hy 
Fefle, is one of the best of the set. 
It is very elegant and melodious. 

The Wild Sme of Dijon,, with vari- 
ations by Klose, and a Veneiim air, 
hy Hummel, are of the ea^est de^ 
scription of lessons for the I^ano 
Forte and Harp. 

Heroic Fantasia for the Harp, on 
Rule Britannia,^ by Bochsa, Mr. 
Bochsa's introduction is richly in- 
terspersed with casual gleams of the 
air, and this is by far the most ima- 
ginative, and best part of the com- 
position ; for the variations have 
too little resemblance to sub- 
lect. No* 5 is an exception; for 
here again Mr. Bochsa's fancy 1^ 
been felicitou^y applied* The last, 
too, is well worked up^ and thp lesson 
concludes bnUianily* 
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NECHOLOOICAXi tABLB 

OF UT£RARY AND RMINEN^ CHARACTERS, 

{IBook ^ftet i&e c!o6^<of each jdit, il is intentloii to take a r^hiu 
flarOde at the losses susta^ed by^Utemture and science duricf|f 
m cdttrSe of that which has preceded ana to present our readers with a 
List pt Namee afipeadng worthy d i>ecerd> in th& odiectWe httA ; which is 
ihote* cowrettfent for^fntur^ rwarence than^the columns of oof monthly 
dhHudQr. ^he {^reseht is but a bxtef CataiOtfiie Raisonn^^ Without any pre-* 
tensfohji ^0 memoir ; for had this been adopted^ our Table would have 
been dkpaitded to a biographical volume, iiistead of being, Us at pi^sent, 
^e^tpef^ skeleton of one. It however, we trust, be fbund useful in 
essfaibiting the names of those wo, if not all pre-eminent for their genius 
or fbJpdtST- 

^ ^ Qidque so! memores alioi fac^ tnerendo— » 

at least erdoy^l a certain teinporary and popular reputation, and are 
fo'fi^ worthy of being distinguidied from the crowd of those whose celebrity 
solely upon their rank in society.^ 


^ ND, archite^ son of Dr. John Ailuq«» and brother to Arthur AUun, 
and Miss Aikin,. author of the Memoirs of Qjacen Elizabeth* This 


^endemsm has written some professional works. 


anhitect, ^d Member of the fnsdtute of Egypt* 

hteh have been engraved for 


Died at Stoke Newirigton, 
Tbi^s artist produced 


t« many exquisite drawings of Egyptian antiquities, whh 

^ dvtt mag^cent work on Egypt, publiKhea by the French CSovemmcnt He wan 
not (tidy a zealous cultivator of his own ait, but Itkei^ite of poetry, of which he 
* published a vdimie in 1819. Died at Paris, March 33. 

Bakks, the Riuht Hok. Siu Josevu, Bart GCB. Such a distinguished name, 
known wherever civilization has extended itself, Speaks more than any record that 
we ccrald introduce within the Hmits assigned to the present catalogue, which do 
not admit of biographical memoir. His time, his fortune, his jtalents, bis labours, 
and Ms inRuenCe, were all devoted to thb extension and cultivation of science, 
particularly natural history. Died, June 19. f 

BWAtrvoxs, Barox ds, blmber of the Royal Institute, and a celebrated botanist, 
c Who ettplored the country of Owaxe, in AiHca,-*-a tract whose frightful cMnate 
had deterred all preoe£ng travellers from investigatmg it. Of this he published 
' a Fh^ His AgrostedOgie is a valuable work, of neat utility to those who wish to 
* ohtiin a conqpletf knowledge of grasses, pied at Paris, aged 67* 

JohW, the cd^rated anatomist, and one of the most eminent surgeons of his 
^ 4ay<& «Ho ;alui the well known author of a number of professional works of estab- 

reputation. Died at Rome, April 15. 

THE itiURT Rxv. W«, DD. Bishop of Clope. This learned antiquary 
and exemplary prdate was the school-fellow of Dr. Farr and Sir William Jones; 
. anAthe correspondent of those celebrated archilmloguts, Richard Gough, Esq. and 
dole. Died, July 16, aged 67* ^ 

Thomas Pascax., author ci various Hterary pro4uctions« specially of 
L ohRon the antiquito pf ftopisn law, entitled, Contusion sur la Lm des Dkiuze 
^e hsa also )e{| bdbmd him a work, published since his death, Les My8« 
' ' fSiOi of khich amgh pptnto is entertained, 

BowtEs, JORW, author of yanou\po!it!cal pamphlets^ likewise of Redeetibnt on tke 
State of Morals at the Beginning of the Fifteen^ Century, slid Reftections on 
Modem F^tde Manners. Aged 67* ^ 

Broww, Thomas, MD. Professor of Moral Philosophy at Jkhnburgb. He was 
a e^brated metaphysician, and hardly less distinguished^oet ; author of die 
of Coquettes, a production of particular fancy, elegance, and poeti- 
^ 9Ee ; and of some other poems— The Bower of S^g, Agnes, Ac. Ife 
pnbtished ItkSmse Observations on DaTwin*8 Zoonomia, 8vo* 1798; and two 
voluiu^ of Pomds, 12mo. 1804. I 



N^crologkd^'^l^^ 

J^iiU4BD, Aunnii JotSPU, .known by ieveral archieolo|^cal trefttiiie% imd (}y bi« 
Bssais sur lea Effets de la Jlfuaiquo chez lea Andena et diez ka Afodernn^ 8vo. 

, Tours, 1815. In his 3S|d yea|* ^ 

Bqrbe, PP«. Tl]is.^inkbk Wuabt^cJuijm^ ^ was, a nj^ve of 

the County of Kildare, in Irdana^ ^ent in l'780 to Quebec, where he omdated 
as a dergyman, and gave lectures dh the higher branches of mathematics and 
philosophy, — ^havi^ been celebrated in the Unwersity of Piids (or bis attainments 
in those studies. Here he continued, iSSl appointed bjTLcnrd Porchester to dmci« 
hate to the British GovetiMindit the tnany powerftd tnbes of Indxifhs about liddr 
Superior, the back part of the Ohio, and Louisiana* During the seiitn ysart that 
he spent among these savages; uhto the greatest privations, he was Inmktigable 
in converting, instructing, and attaching them. • These ^services pipotred him a 
pension; nor was he uhrSfwaTded.,ftw hil savice /and council during the American 
'waTf^or the ministry used their, influence with the See of Eome, wifich appointed 
him Bishop of '^on, and V|car Amtolic in Nova Scotia., Dr. Burke enjoyed tlic 
friendship of the late Ihlhe of Kent,— *aIso of all the naval and military ofHcers 
in Brl^h America." Died at Hslifax, Novswyber 9, in his 78th year. 

Caldwell, Admiral Sir BEXJAkil^. Thiff commander, who was educated hi the 
Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth, fought under Boscawen, Hawke, Rodney} 
and Howe. During the armaments of 1787 and 1790, he commanded the Alcide 
and Berwick, 74 gun ships ; and in 1794, contributed greatly towards gaining the 
memorable action of the 8rst of June, lunder Earl H[owe. 7n 1795, he was su< 
peraeded in the West Indies by Sir John Iiaft>Tey,-^-since which time he never 
solicited farther employment Died at his son's bouse near Basingstoke, in the 83d 
year of his age. 

Clerisseau, Charles Louis. This distinguished artist was member of several 
academies, and had been architect to the Empress Catharine II. .^is Antiquity 
de France is a truly magnificent work, well kno\m to the atoirers of Roman 
magnificence and of graphic splendour. Died, JarKisgry 20. 

Colih-de-Bar, M. author of Histoire de Tlnde Ancienne et Mf>deme^% work con. 
taining a liistory of Indostan, and treating on its antiquities, geography, political 
revolutions and institutions, manners, &c. &c. ^ 

CoLCLUirouN, Patrick, LLD. As a magistrate this gentleman was partftularly 
assiduous and active, while as an author he is well, known by many treatises, 
pamphlets, &c. relative to the police, which have prowred for him a considerable 
reputation. His last work was a Treatise on the W^th, Power, and Resources 
of the British Enrlpire in every Quarter of tlie World^ induding the East Indies, 
4to. second edition improved, 1015. Died, April 25, aged 78- 
pAMBECK, Dr. J« H., professor of sssthetics at Prague. De is known by his frans* 
lotion of Pope’s Essay on Critidam, and was latterly employed on a German 
verrion of bhakspeare’s Venus and A^unis, Tarquin and Lucretia, and Sonnets. 
pERURE, Gui;.laume, a distinguished biblioj^pliist, born ft Pam in l734a an^ 
cousin to the celebrated author of Bibliograpbie Instnictive. ^mong his own 
works may be mentioned, Le Catalogue 4^ 1/ivres rarcs et prepieux du Due de la 
Valiiere, 3 tom. 8vo. Paris, 179,3 ; also, Le Ca]Udo|^e deii Livres rates et pie^ 
cieux de M*** (Camus de Limarc). M. Ddwre^ has left two sons, wort^ suc- 
. cessors to his inddktigable labours, and Librariaili in the Royal Library at Paris. 
De Coetleqok, Rev. Charles Edward, MA., reetpr of Godstone, and magis- 
ti^ace for the County of ^urrey. He was the 'author of a variety of theologicid 
trads aOd^ sermons, and is al^ ratted to have contributed maqy of tbb dasslcsi 
citations to the Pursuits of Literature. ' ' 

Des Carrieres, J. T. H., author of several publiea^onib And' (slbmentii|||^„ works 
relative to the French language : also, of a Bistoiy of France, in 9 vedumes* 

’ pled Rt C^ydon, aged 78. 

DoLLoyb, Peter, son of the late celebrated DbOoiid, inven^r of tlie4<d^ 
matic Hefiracting Telescope. , This gOBdenpui was .hiniMlf distinguish^ as. a 
scientific optician, and aumor of several letters and mpers oommunicat^ to the 
• R;oy!dSo^y. Died, 2. 

Flax MAW, Aww, wife of the cidebrated Sculptor. This lady was an excellent Gre^ 
s^olar, 0% it is supposed that the PreuesBOr has been indebted to her dassicid 
taste for the b^bty of many of his groupes, and for that pure simple spirit by. 
which they are characterized. Died, February 6. 

Girbs, Sir vicar y. This eminent lawyeir was made a Bamn of th^^Exdiequer 
in I818> and spon a^r Chief Justice of iha Court of Cominon Pleas, invld^ 



Ne^arologkoi Table for 1896. 

Mak«eli, thS Rr«itT LbmT, Btthop tX Bfi^t ^ Btis lordship 

was a character well known in the literary world, ana an actfve memher of the 
church* DM ai trinity CMOege Lo^, Cambridge, Juno S 7 , In Ids 69di year* 

Milwer, Isaac, DD*. FR 8 .‘, ‘Dean of Carifdie, PneHndedt < 3 ^ ^Queen^ CoH^ ibam- 
brid^, and liucasian Proftsset of Mathematics ih that University. The Dean 
was a i»an of extraordinary abilities, And the range of his eDq[uide 8 whs venr exten* 
sive ; he published some papers in the Philosophieal Jfransactibns, and Aidbiad* 
versions on Dr. Haweis’ History of the Church of Christ, 8 vo. 1808 1 Dud^ 
April 1. 

Muhray, Dr. JoWK, Xiecturer in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Materia Medica, 
and Pharmacy at.Edsnburgh. As a chemist ho» Contributed greatiiy tO the pro- 
motion of that adence, both by his lectures ahd his various Srrid]^ He was adthor 
of Elements of Chemistry, 2 vols. 6 vo. 1801 ; second edition, 1818 s System of 
Chemistry, 4 vols. 1806 ; and Sapplement to diSto, 1809 s«.-.beridet Some phar- 
maceutical works. ]Wed, July 12. 

North, tub Hoif. Browriow, DCIa Blshw of Winchester, and Prriate of die 
Order of the Garter, Provincial Sub-dean of Canterbury, FA. and LS. Ckc.' &e. 
His lordship presided neatly forty years over the See of Winchester* Died, Jirijf 
12 , a^ 7 d* 

PARBTti, ViKcsvRio, an ifslum sculptor, celebraled for hia rettomdona of andquer 
statues, and well known to collectors and ardsts. Died at Rome, in the 74di year 
of his age. 

PoriiAM, Sir Ho3ie Riggs, an eminent naval commaader, who distingnsshed himself 
by bis zeal, talent, and enterprise. He formed a code of signals, ^ich has been 
adopted in the navy ; commenced his professional career at the close of the 
American war. Died at Cheltenham, September 11. » 

QueskIs, F« \xcoi 8 AnEXAKDRE, translator of the Philosophical Botany of linuffus, 
and author of several papers on agriculture. IXed, 17 , aged 08 . 

Ricitardsox, Rev. W., DD. He was distinguished by his attachment to natural 
history, and by the zeal with which he endeavoured to recommend to the publics 
the valuable properties of Horin grass, on which subject he published several assays. 
Died at C'lonfell, Antrim, aged 80. 

Rousseau, Samuel, author of several works on oriental literature, Flowers of 
Persian Literature, Dictionary of Mohammedan Law, Persian and English Voca- 
bulary, &C. &c. besides many dictionaries and other useful publications. For his 
knowledge of the ancient and oriental lan^ages, he was indebted solely to his 
own industry and application during the l^ure hours of his profession, which was 
that of a printer, while serring his apprenticeship in the office of Mr. Nichols. 
Died, December 4, ag^ 67* » 

Rouzbe, Prosper, a traveller, who was a pupil of Jomand, and wlio has added 
another name to the already extended list of those that have perished while ex- 
ploring the interior of Africa. This young Orientalist, as much distinguished by 
his personal courage as by his literary acquirements, purposed to traverse that vast 
continent, and to return to Europe through Eg^t. Hb left St Louis last 
August, and had already advanced to Golem, ^hen he becaiqe ill, and was, 
obliged to return to St lA>uis, where he died, November I 69 perishmg the victim of 
an enterprise which finds few imitators, and pom which only one Frenchman 
(M. Mo]lien),ha 8 escaped with his life. « , 

Ruding, the Rev. Rogers, BD.,' Vicar of Maldon, Surrey. He was author of 
A Proposal for restoring the ancient Constitution of the Mint, so as relates to 
the Expense of Coinage, tosjbther with the Outline of a Plan for the Impwement 
of the Money, and for increasing the Difficulty of counterfritiiig ; 8 vo« ifOB : like- 
Vise of Annals of the Coinage Of Britain and its Dependencies, from the earli^ 
Period of authentic Histo^lo the End of the fifdeA of, ^loorge III. 4 vols. 4to. 
1817. He also contributed some papers to the Ardittolo^ 

Sakder, Lb viK 'C hristian, a distinguished Danish writer, hom at Itzehoe, No- 
** vember 1!}, 1766. He waatheson o^a tailor ; Ahdt^ circumstance, added to a weak 
constitution, was not pardculatlv fhVourablA to him ; hut he obtained the qotice of the 
physician l^pp, and aftenrilras oi Ehlbrs, wheh at Kiel, where he continued tQl 
1778 . He thm became a teacher at (he institution at Dewau ; while In this 
' sitnadoh he wi^for several periodical works, and produced a tdmance that was 
honoured with the ^approbation of Wieland. Five years afterwards |i(b went to 
Copenhagen, where he became tutor in the family of Count Reveotlau ; m riiii shu- 
arion he applied himself to Danish literathre,. and translated into Oermati idany of 
rite best aptmors—Ewsld, Rakbeek, Pram, Bsggtsen, Weseel, Stonh, ^^b- 



eet Neerohgiau SM/efor [|JulH^A 

teqjoeniiy he wie^ warn eriginal |)io^ctim la ptaish, enieag wbleh is hie 
of Nieb Pbbeniea; |if»>poll«| an c^ai and Hospitele^ e oomidy i his 
, les^ ^Ui^ietioa wa» a Collect of AndiDt DMfh B«U«4f end Soagp, under- 
tel^ ia epaiunctiofi fith Kaasen, la 1816^^ XM^ Julf 20. 

I^Buai.aR, pvDwjG, a distinguii&ied «chaiar» authof 9i seTeval treadsea on mathe- 
madol aabjeets; one of the|ie WM m $mj <»l.die Faneliradoa of Sk Xaaae 
. NeirtoPK Piod al Sti^(gai4) April 14, in hie 67ihkyear. 

8bi^nuuc,^liiwt Hojr. Tbomai, JUrl ov. This aobkinan is entitled to e place 
in our Necrology, — ^being distinguished, not merely by his rank, but still more so by 
, kk taleakt i>nd by Ips reputato a* a writer on pdit^ economy, ia wbi^ difficult 

aciencei pia Treatise on Eiypigration is a stanwd work. Latterly, has lordship 
wajiaMidpoo% employed in eatabikhuig an eainnriv^ colony ia the western parts of 
ihtper&, and in this arduom undertalunp^ he finally succeeded, notwith- 
staami^g the many obstacles and difficulties with wbiw he had to contend* Died at 
Tau, in the South of France, in the 49th year of his age. 
filiatar) JiMKXV, I^P* and LLP., mai»ber of various academies and scientific institu- 
^ae* Pied at Bath, in his 80t^ year. * 

JtAin FjlaiiCois^ member of several literary societies, and author of a 
variety of useful publications ; among others. Notices elementaires sur let Arts. 

^#obVjP«, anther of the GhevaBer do Canolle, and several other dramatic 
pfebits. Aged £2* \ 


Sparbakv, Professor, one of the most celebrated naturalists of the Linnasan 
edidbl, and aafiior of Travels to the Cape df Good Hope. IHed at Stockholni, 
* tn Au^^st, aged 73. 

TAiatRir, JCAK LaBbRrt, of revdurionary notoriety. To this once celebrated 
charactexf was owing the aTrCst and destruction of Robespierre* He was one of 
the wcpcides, and induddd in the Act of Perpetual Banishment, but permitted 
by the Ipng to remaisi^m France on the plea of ill-health. Died at Paris, 
a^d fit* 

^Boni<AgSXR, JoHK, the Celebrated Icelandic dergyman and poet, who translated 
the epic poems of Milton and Klopstock into hu native language. Besides the 
income ansing from his office of preacher, Thorlacksen had a pension from his 
. Danish Majesty. Both his translations have been greatly admired, particularly 
that of Muton ; Dr. Henderson affirms, that it not only surpasses every other 
foreign version of our great English bard, but even rivals the original. — ^nay more, 
is occasionally superior tb it; only the three first books have been printed. 
Thorlacksen was upwards of 70 at*the time of his death. 

TeoxR, THE ^EV. William. This gentleman, descended from a respectable family, 
was appointed minister of the English church at Gionstadt in 1771) and three 
. years afterwards became chaplain to the Factory at Petersburg. Mr. Tooke 
Wai author of two verv amusing compiUtions, Varieties of Literature, 2 vols. 
Bvo. 1795 ; and Sdections from Foreign Literary Journals ; both of which were 
published anonymously. His permanent fame will rest on his admirable tranalSf 
tion rf Z^Uikefet; his various works relative to Russia, and its History, have en- 
joyed a consid^Dile degree of popularity. His latest production, which he just lived 
to see published, wax a tnufislation pf that most enterkuniug, and most modem in 
his spirit} of an the writen of antiquity-- the sarcastic and satyrip Lucian. Died, 
^November 1/, aged 77* • 


Tofham, MflOA £l)WAnD* 

^ ^ama, bj the many prolo 
hj^vkai minor ihcatricai 
^ fiSm^ chaxact^ die late 


This gentleman was well known to the lovers of the 
les and railomes which proceeded firom his pen ; also 
neces. He &ewise vrrote a biography of that extra- 
ohn Elwea. Died at Doncaster, April 26, in his 69th 


< JoHKf LLD. Ihia aingulab character and multifiiiions writer, was at 

least an fiadusmbua, if not an eimnent, author. He wiu, perhaps, eontijtiue to be 
knoifn to posterity W his Hoearrii Moralised. One bf the moat voluminous of his 
ufidkyffiim wan— HabSa]de World Displayed, originally pulMed In num*; 


VlAfisi BkRVARHHTflBifKn, brother of Madame LeBrqjp the painter,— 

author, of severid comedies in verse, and Ificewise pf sevaM i^eees of fiigitive 
hi whidh he imitaled Porat* He was for some rimudHn of the Almanach 
JUmMs. Died, August 7, aged 68. 

VniPiBr, nL Xt'Anml, author of a didactie poem, entkled— Les Quatie Ages de 
r^ssmep only the first cantos el which have been pntiished. He was also dis- 
tingj^med by hie (m’wledgs esUonomy { and diudug ,hia cmigraikigii in this 


1821.2 LiUVar^ and S^iiniiJU IfnCelUgeficr* # 83 ^ 

<BOttiitr)f| oonitnicwd An obserratcvy, irheve, by mwsi at • jptnifiiilar h$ 

demonstrated die system of the meroaent ot ue stefe* 

V^Ltrsr, CotTKt, tiite ^elloknewh traee&er, And adchor of Ae notoioAs 

Xittins of Empiiea.^' He has bequeathed a sumjts a prendtuh fdtr Ihf beat essay on 
the Oriestal langiiages. Died At Paris, aged 85 . 

Wi:#!*, Presideist of the Royal Academy. This is a naitie whUh ynSL 

never be forgotten in the annals of British art. The tfstoricaliA!oduo^a of 
tmly great painter^ have east a luatre on the British school during the last 
years, and h&ve i^eoted much credit on the taste of bis royal patron* For a 
memoir of this ardst, see page 447 of our First Volume* Died- IRatch 10* in 
bis 82d year* , ^ 

Woodwa»d, Thomas JynfiifsOK. "Hiis gentleman was a distinffuiahed botanist, 
in which Science he obt^ed a considerable rank,*-aIdiough, wim ^e election 
of many learned papers in the lonnasan Transactbns, he pubHshed nothing himself 
relative to the pursuit s he, however, materially assisted Dr. WilheHhg !n tho 
s^nd edition of his Botanical Researdies. Jhed at Dfes, in Norfolk, JhnuarjrSO, 
aged 75 . j 

VoUi^G, ARTHtTE, Secretkiyto the Board of Agriculture at Dublin, and member of 
most of the learned societies in Europe and America. This gentleman Was well 
known ^ his zealous attadiment to agricultural pursuits, on the subject ct whiris 
he published a variety of works, some of them rather voluminous ; he also pos- 
sess^ a more than ordinary taste for the fine arts, to which he hSs devoted no in-, 
considerable share of his tours and travels both in England and on the Continent. 

ZABfAOifA, Abbe Bebvardo, a celebrated Hellenist, bom at Ragusa, in 1786, where 
he entered the Society of the Jesuits, and studied briles lettres under Ganicbv 
mathcmiatics under the celebrated Boscovich, and theology under«Segovia and 
Stoppini. For some time he taught rhetoric and pbijosophy m the Roman College 
at Sienna; afterwards Greek literature at Milan.i Jtl“ translations into Latin 
verse of the Odyssey, of Hesiod, of Theocritus, and of Moschus and Bion^ are supe^ 
nor to any preceding ones, and established his reputation. He produced likewise 
Mme original poems, among which are — The Aerian Navigator, aftd Echo. The* 
Senate of Ragusa sent him as their deputy to Pius VII. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


iVi?mes, — The beautiful temple 
known by the appellation of the 
Matson Carrie, has undergone con- 
siderable repairs. The roof has been 
restored to its ancient shape ; and the 
comice in the eastern facade, which 
was much decayed and very loose, 
has been rendered quite Arm, and 
secure. It is now intended to 
clear away the rubbish below, which 
has accumulated to a depth of nearly 
nine feet, and to restore the bases 6f 
the columns; so that the temple 
will then be completely visible, al- 
though much sunk breath the level 
of tne surrounding place, from which 
it will he separated by a handsome 
iron pallisadittg placed on the top of 
the stones fsccmg of the area sur- 
rounding this beautihil relief of an- 
cient architecture* These repairs 
are undertaken in donsequence of the 
exertions of the (meral Council for 
the Department du Gard, seconded 
ll>y the liberalitr of the King. 

JMmaf^.^Grmnbach has trans* 

Ihtdd, friom die Angk^Sa^on^ an an« 


cient Gothic heroic-poem, entitled 
BiowulJ^s Draf)a; a composition of 
very great antiquity, haVing been 
written more than ten centuries. — 
Professor Rahbeck has also produced 
a translation of the Mdia, or Saga 
of Brennunia, ont^ of the oldest and 
most curious of Icelandic tSagas. It 
is prints in the firsf Tohime of his 
Northern Tales* Since this eminent 
writer and elegant poet has turned 
his attention to the traditions and 
mythology of the early periods of 
the Northern Nations, much may 
be expected from so industrious 
and skilfhl a pen* The Icelandia , 
Literary Society continues its labours 
with uninterrupted and indefatigable 
zeal. The Sturlunga Sagch un- 
dertating of extraordinary magni- 
tude, and of no less historical im- 
ortance, is now completed. The 
ociety contemplates another design 
of equal interest, namely-- editing a 
collection of the best Iceimidie poets. 
Ih'Ofessor Phm Magnussen dbaerves, 
ht hi8 interesting phpers on Nmrtbem 





Arblneofogy^ Orat th« 'extrAt»rdiiMry 
attachment t^hdi Oluf HdsktlldMn 
(Who W8S iro2WI%ht Iceland idihe^ 
tetttli centdrf ,) hhd for saalptiire^ Is 
now remarkably displayed in the iU 
Ihstriotis Thorvaldsen^ 'who is the 
twenty-^ftfth in descent fkm that per« 
sOnag[e. • 

Setthiut'e.-^AlberUf^^Sotct* — The 
Spatiidh sciilptor^ Alberts, is making 
great progress at Borne with Ms beau- 
tiful mup qf Nestor and Ahtilochus^ 
which was greatly admired in the 
plaster-knodeX as ueing one of the 
most feUcitoUs compositions of jno- 
dent art The wounded old man 
has fallen upon Ids knee^ and^the 
youth rushes forward, and catches 
him with one arm, while he attacks 
his adversary with the other, totally 
regardless of his own life, and only 
antious to save bis parent, who at- 
tempts to moderate his precipitate 
imp^uosity. The hgures are of 
heroic size/ and excite universal as- 
tonfshmetit and approbadan. Thor- 
valdsen hhnsdf said, tlmf he should 
be proud of such a noble perfonn- 
f^ce. What renders this work the 
inor%extraordinary is, that the artist, 
who is not a young man, has never 
till now produced any thing at all 
alrove mediocrity. It is affirmed, 
that Alberis says, he was ani- 
mated to the conception of this 
^roup by the situation of his native 
country, and* that he availed himself 
of a circtbnstance in the history of 
Nestor, in order to allegorize it; 
AntOochus is, therefore, a personifi- 
cation of that popular energy and 
enthusiasm, whiclyis striving to raise 
and defend an ahclent kingdom. 

Sola, another Spanish artist, has 
likewise exhibited a group of extra- 
ordinary merit It represenfis a mo- 
ther, who is instructing her infantine 
son to shoot, and assists hkn to draw 
the string of the bow with one hand, 
while she directs the arrow with the 
other. It is needless to enquire 
what is the history attached to uese 
ilgures, or the particular incident 
•here represented, since their esmuislte 
beauty and grace suffleieUt- 

•}y ptovU to the q;>6ctator that they 
are 

Vemis and her Sectary boy 
fHThe wetk to gods sad men such sweet 

MrmilSHtAniiguities Hi OMror.i— Since 
the Ute discovery of Roman xemtius 


at thia platde, there has been found a 
teMdated j^vement of extraordinary 
splendour and beauty:' k is sor-^ 
rotmded by a strong fouiidation, and 
is in the moat perfect state of preser- 
vation. There have been likewise 
discovered many other articles and 
curious specimens of Roman manu- 
facture, such as fiOora of painted 
plaster, urns, eoltnr, trinkets, and 
tour [deces of elephant's horn. 

3^ne Arts in the Kif^dom of the 
Netherlands, — ^This government is by 
no means inattentive to the interests of 
the Fine Arts, which it endeavours 
to promote by instituting schools, 
academies, and public exhibitions; 
the last are opened annually both at 
Amsterdam and Antwerp. Among 
the most distinguished artists may 
be mentioned the following names; 
viz.— Moritz, a pupil of the cele- 
brated French painter, Pavid, an 
historical pamter possessing much ta- 
lent, and of considerable re{)utation in 
historical Subjects.— vl. do Lelie: this 
artist has produced some very pleas- 
irrg compositions belonging to that 
class, which the French tenn tableaux 
de frenre,’-^, Pieneman, a clever his- 
torical painter, known by his picture 
of the Battle of Qualre-Bras. — «/. A, 
de Wailhf, and his pupil, C, AVr/jc- 
man, two excellent portrait-pain- 
ters: the latter is likewise particularly 
happy in domestic scenes and con- 
versation pieces.— Af. J, Vari Bretr, 
First Professor of the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Antweip: this artist 
is indisputably superior to any of his 
countrymen : his productions display 
more talent, and are uniformly dis- 
tinguished by ingenious composition, 
tasteful grouping, and noble simpli- 
city. His grand picture of the Bat- 
tle of Leyden, now deposited in the 
Btadt-house of that city, is reckoned 
the chef-d'oeuvre of his pencil.— 
Paling: this artist is professedly a 
portrait-painter, but has executed 
several historical sulriects, atfioiig 
others the Battle of w4terIoo.---<^ 
SeU, a successful emulator of the Ita- 
lian school, which he approaches m 
purity hof design^ deHcacy of ioudh, 
and in his styk of aolottnug.— Fri^- 
sieeg has distinmshd^ him^f as a 
successful Imitarolvof Geranl Douw, 
and is remarkable for high finishing, 
delicacy of pencilling and 'striking 
effects of light and shadev— iVIc. 
a Frlealauder, ia an cKceUeij^ 
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painter of marine sul^eets . in 4he 
Amstenlam exhibition last year there 
were by him two.^exf9eedlngiy tine 
views of that city^. ao seen hrom the 
sea, which attracted general atten-t 
tion, although they did not produce 
a. sensation coual to that caused by 
his painting of the Bombardment of 
Algiers on the 99th August, 181(>. 

The Netlierlands have never pro* 
diiced any very fine sculptors, yet 
Gabriel, a native of Amsterdam, who 
has stuilied under Canova, displays 
great talent, and his drst efforts in 
the art promise somethiiig of more 
than ordinary worth. 

Hotamcul Crofdeiw.— The most an- 
cient Botanic Garden, of which there 
is any authentic record, is that formed 
by Theophiastus, with the assistance 
of Demosthenes of Phalenis, about 
.•iOO years before the Christian lera. 
In the Capitularies of Charlemagne 
are to be found directions concerning 
gardens, and lists of the plants to 
be grown in them. At the request 
of Messer Gualtieri, the Republic of 
Venice formed a public garden for 
the cultivation of medicinal plants, 
ill the year 1333 ; and in the sixteenth 
century Italy exhibited many similar 
establishments, although the French 
claim the merit of having given the 
first example of any thing of the 
kind in the botanical garden at Mont- 
pelier. This, however, did not exist 
until the reign of Henri IV ; yet was 
certainly the first of thedcind in that 
kingdom, and prior to the one at 
Paris by five-and-twenty years* 

* PawommiM.— Professor John Adam 
Breysig, an architect and scene 
painter of considerable eminence in 
Germany, and author of various es- 
says on perspective and theatrical 
decoration, has published a paper in 
the Berlin and Spener Zeituiig, by 
which he lays claim to the merit of 
being the original inventor of the 
Panoramas, the principle of which he 
discovered before our ingenious coun- 
tryman Barker. 

FranMori on the Od^r^ — A new 
society lias; been instituted in this 
efty for the advancement of Agricul- 
ture and Rural Economy, upon which 
important objfbct8j'‘they purpose to 
bestow the utmosrattention. They 
design to publish their Transactions, 
and likewise the programmas of 
tlie subjects propos^ hy them for 
||Hae<#disseftations. 


Ckfaninff 

Lancellatli, of the Ro^ Inatitute at 
Naples, read, at a late. 
that aodety, an account 4^, the proif 
cess which he empkya in order to 
remove from ancient silver medals 
the rust thajs covers, and often rear, 
ders them illegible. He first lays 
the medal in oxydated acid of salts, 
afterwards in a. solution of sal-am<« 
moniac fi>r a short time ; then rubs it 
with a piece of liiwn until the 
rust disappears. His Experiments 
have always been attended with suc- 
cess; and the discovery is of im- 
portance to those who study numis- 
matics, since a great number of sil- 
ver medals, whose ipsi^iptions have 
hitherto not been legible, may now 
be rendered so. 

Bel^oni* sTraveh. — An Italian trans-* 
lation qf this interesting work is ex- 
pected to appear about this time. It 
will contain some alterations made 
by the author himself,— gnd will ap«* 
pear in two volumes octavo, accom- 
panied b^ %ix numbers of plates* 
The publisher is Bettoni of Milan. 

Letters of Tcim.— -The Abbate Pier 
Antonio Serassi, the biographer of 
the Illustrious Italian bard, hbs re- 
cently collected, cliiring a tour 
through Italy, upwards of 950 in- 
edited letters of the poet, which he 
is ^now preparing to give to the 
world ; they will be published by 
Beniardoni of Milan. 

Vienna Literary Ce7Uff/.f .— r According 
to the report of a German journal, 
there are at present in this city 450 
authors, 50 publishers and book- 
sellers, 97 printing-ollices, 18 music, 
print, and map warehouses, and 10 
lithographic establishments. 

Madridr^Mtisic , — The celebrated 
virtual Lorenza Nunnez Correa gave 
several concerts during the winter, at 
the hotel San Fernando ; — they were 
opened by the ^mphony to Rossini’s 
Gazza Ladra. The instrumental per- 
formance was any thing but excel- 
lent; Correa, however, who is still a 
very handsome wotnan,t!iough now in 
.her fortieth year, sang with exquisite 
simpHcity, taste, andf feelipg. Don 
Mariana Hudalge, and Dpn Domingo, 
Gallegos also sang. These concerts 
were crowded to excess,— but the 
audience consisted almost exclusively 
of tlie male sex, very few females 
being present, and among those hardly 
aiiy*ot rank* - . . 
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wtiB jrr^tly applaudM both iot his 
liahomsl hild^Dealh of ^ Caeisar k&^e intoilatioii and aedon* The adioiration 
bcefi peifcMritt^d *at Odessa^ in tha which this performer excited^ was 
CiSreeklang^uagei to a numerous au« aot owing to the mere novelty of the 
dienee aloiost entiraly composed of representation^ and the inexperience 
Greeks. Both pieces were received of his judges^ for he was no less ap« 
with great enthusiasm#,. Among the j^uded by the Germans and other 
aetors> Drakouli> a native of lthaca> ^torc&gners who were present. 


• 'monthly register. 

aIbStract of foreign and domestic occurrences. 


Tvs foreign intelligence whicB has 
been received since our last^ is not of 
a very decisive character ; and yet it 
is of shch a nature^ aa to prepare us 
to hear of considerable convulsions 
without much s^rise. Th^ depar-* 
tore of the AUled Sovereigns from 
Laybach has been postponed inde^ 
finitely; and^ notwithstandihg the 
Marquis of Londonderry Jp declara- 
tkHij that the movementj3» the Rus« 
sian troops had no reference what- 
ever to S^in, this announcement is 
Supposed to involve very seriously 
the aftairs of the Peninsula. The si- 
tuation of Spain is represented, in- 
deed^ as being extremely criticaL 
In all the provinces considerable dis- 
turbances have occurred^ which are 
fl^d to have been much increased/ if 
not orinnally created, by discontent- 
ed ecdesisBtics. Amongst these, a 
monk of tha name of Merino, has 
made himsidf particularly conspicu- 
ousj and he has succeeded so far as 
to raise confederates to the amount 
of 800. Actual disturbances have 
broken out in Seville, Oviedo, Mala- 
ga, and Granada; from which places 
ail suspected characters hav\} been 
OKflered to depart. The populace 
have risen, even in Madrid, and, after 
murdering an obnoxious canon, call- 
ad Vinuesa, in his prison, they re- 
paired in a body even to the palace 
of the King, whose life they threaten- 
ed, and around whose person the 
Carter were obliged to rally. A sya*. 
tern of assassination is also assuming 
a very figghtiiil activity, and it is to 
be femed, that the allied powers wfil 
be.aKbVded too good a pretence, if* 
nat|i»tlfication,for their interference. 

In the mean time, the King of For- 
seems to et^foy no very peaoe- 
911 sovereignly in the BraxiH where 


the people, supported by the amny^ 
demanded the constitution which he 
had ceded to his European dominions, 
to which he was obliged to submit* 
The consequence, hpweyer, was that 
he determined to abandon his South 
American residence and repair to 
Europe, leaving the hereditary prince 
behind, as Viceroy. Accordingly, at 
a late sitting of the Cortes, the mi- 
nister informed that assembly, that 
M. Lauren 9 o d' Andre had received 
orders from Rio Janeiro, to prepare 
a palace at Lisbon for the King, as- 
signing, as a reason, that his Majesty 
considered a personal residence near 
the seat of government, to be neces- 
sary to the due operation of the 
laws. 

The accounts from Greece are so 
contradictory, that it is almost im- 
possible .to l^ow to which to attach 
credit. Those which arrive through 
the French papers represent the af- 
fairs of the revolutionists as despe- 
rate, their army as unprovided and 
undisciplined, and their leaders as in 
a state of variance, almost amount- 
ing to personal hostility. The ad- 
vices from Germany, however, speak 
in a different strain. They say that 
the celebrated rebel Ali Pacha has 
renounced Mahometanism, been bap- 
tized as Christian, either by the 
name of Constantine, or Alexan^r ; 
and, with 30,000 men, put himself 
under the command pf Prince Ypsi- 
lanti ! Indeed, Jthe strange character 
of this barbarous phenomenon rea- 
ders no eccentricity of his incredible* 
It is also staied,^that^e Porte has, 
upon this pccasiofl^ shown itself paix 
ticularly active; that the Ottoman 
army, taking the field much sooner 
then was expecte^ had, on the^lSth 
of April, advanced jits, vjtpgnavd 
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Foehan to firaila> that the Greeks 
had fallen back> and> that ob the 
4iext day^ the Seraskin himself had^ 
vrith 8^000 nien> made a reooiinoi*- 
sance^ which had been followed by 
the further retreat of his adversary ; 
aud that the animosity between The- 
odore and Ypsilanti was so great, 
that they could scarcely be prevented 
from coming to blows. The troops 
of Ypsilanti wei:e calculated at 
10,000, and those of Theodore at 
about half the number, both of 
which subsisted by pillage, exer- 
cised indiscriminately upon friends 
and /oes. Such are the accounts as 
they have readied us ; the probabi- 
lities oii each side we leave to be 
balanced by the reader. The Rus- 
eian Consul at Jassv has, it is cer- 
tain, issued two proclamations in the 
name of his master, calling upon 
Ypsilanti, and all the Russian offi- 
cers who have joined the Greeks, in- 
stantly to repair to Russia, to ac- 
count for their conduct. Naples re- 
mains quiet; her entire army, with 
the exception of three regiments, 
has been disbanded, and the Austrian 
troops are stationed in \he country 
indefinitely ; in which, however, 
their discipline is said to be most 
strict and exemplary. 

The French papers are filled with 
accounts of the baptism of the in- 
fant Duke de Bourdeaux. The re- 
joicing continued for three days. On 
the first, sixteen female orphans were 
portioned by the City of Paris, and 
presented to the King; on the se- 
cond, there was a royal banquet, 
concert, and ball at the Hotel de 
Ville ; and, on the third day, a grand 
entertainment was given to the mar- 
ket women, apprentices, and labour- 
ing people ot Paris. No less than 
18,000 pounds of sweetmeats from 
Verdun are said to have been thrown 
among the people in the Champs Ely- 
ses. The young child was actually 
christened with water, brought by 
Chateaubriant from the river Jor- 
dan ; and the ' wits of Paris have 
been very busy on tbe occasion, 
making remonsl^nces in favour of 
the Seine, which they represent as 
the \xv\y legiiimatej, river I When the 
ceremony of Rie baptism was taking 
place, Louis is repesented as having 
^said Let us invoke for him the 
proteetion of the Mother of God, the 
4}tteeii of Angela;' implore. .her to 


watch over his days, .to .romove^ faf 
from his cradle the rnisfoirtimes with 
which Providence h 4 a«#Mcfed Jhif 
relatim,; and to conduct him by a 
path less nigged than I have trod to 
eternal felicity .'V-Numerous promop* , 
lions in .the,«nny and civil depart^, 
ments took place on 4he occasion, 
which was further signalized by the 
creation of twa Dukes. 

Accoimts have arrived from Co- 
chfii China, stating .the death of the 
king Kien Long, who^ accession 
we stated in our last ! $uch is the 
transitoriness even of a crown ! He 
is silcceeded by his eldest son, whose 
yovih has rendered the guardianship 
of the eunuch Taquan necessary to 
him for three years. Such is the 
substance of tbe foreign intelligence 
to which any public interest is ai^ 
tachabje. 

As in our preceding pages we have 
given an abstract of the recent voyage 
of Captain Parry, som^ account 
the equipment under which he 
again saind^ on the 8th ult. may not 
be out of place. He sailed in the 
Fury, and Captain Lyon in the He- 
cla. To prevent the consumption 
of their sea-stock, the NaiitiliiS with 
stores of every description for thei|r 
use accompanies them as far as Hud- 
son's bay. Every thing has bpen 
done, which was consulered as iii 
aii*y way conducive to the success of 
the enterprise. The ships are ren- 
dered peculiarly strong by longitur ' 
dinai binders of ten inches in thick^ 
ness, worked round the body for 
some distance above and below the 
water's surface, padually diminish^ 
ing to four inches at the keel. The 
ori^nal wales are of^six inch stufi^ 
and the bottom plank three inch, so 
that the external planking is one 
foot four inches at the water's sur- 
face, and wearing off to seven inches 
at the garboard. Within board there 
-are also thick binding stakes betweep 
the decks. The bow is one mass of 
solid wood; the projecting part qf 
the stem aud cut- water being filled 
up to the form of the body, and 
plates of iron three eighths of an 
inch thick are brought up and down 
the bow. There is a double deck;^ 
the upper planks are laid diQgonaUy> 
and blankets arc laid betwe&i thp 
two. The whole of the inside is 
cased with cork, to act as a nent^- 
orndbetor of beat. An *^9^^ 
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h Sited vip in the hold, with two resl^ Prinde Esterhazy, father to the 
ma^ running on eadi side of Austrian amhossador, Primee Metter* 
tJ^ sU^, smafi branefanpipes Rich, and Count de GattdlHmrg. 
leading min them iilto the diSerent Westminster-^hall is also in a great 
eabins. As much aiinoyance was stnte of forwardness. The fronts of 
occasioned during the last voyage, the galleries are covered over with 
by the steam escaping^ and which canvass or paper, and they are made to 
no sooner mixed with the cold air resemble castles, towers, and turrets. 


than it was frozen, and either fell as 
frost, or hung about the deck in 
iHcles, they have n^w a condenser 
oh boai^d each ship, which will liot 
oidy cohdense the steam, but melt 
the sno^ or ice within board for 
the purpose of cooking or boiling. 
The ships sailed with a fair vfind. 
Bon vo^^. 

' Prince Ratafee^ (a prince with such 
a name should receive a <fordiVi/ wel- 
come), brother to the king of Ma- 
dagascar, attended the last annual 
meeting of the London Miijsionary 
Society. The king sent a letter, re- 
questing that the Society would 
send him out, not only pious missi- 
onaries, but skilfhl artisans also, as 
he was desirous to hayo his sub- 
jects both good Christians and good 

r irkmcH** Surely this is a convert 
wi^ in his generation.” 

The King has again visited the 
theatres and the opera-house, and 
been very well received; it would 
seem as if his popularity increased 
with his appearance in public. He 
has also done Count Munster and 
Count Lieven the honour of standing 
god-£Mer*' in person for their chil- 
dren. Eveiir thing appears now to 
announce the. near approach of the 
coronation. The poyal robes are 
complete, and ha^e been exhibited 
to some few of .the elect. The out- 
ride mantle is fef crimson velvet, with 
a train seven yards long, which is to 
be upheld by seven persons*; it is 
embroidered with a deep gold bor- 
interspersed with roses of gold, 
relieved here and there with plumes 
of silver. The entire is lined with er- 
mine purchased in France, which it is 
understood was originally intended 
for Louis the I8th. The under robes 
are masrive and c<osUy,so emblazoned 
inderi, with ^Id and silver, that it 
is ferir^ Ms M^jeBty's strength will 
scarcely support them during the 
great fatigue and continuance of the 
ceremony. The- robies of the Royal 
Dukes are a&b' finished, and splendid 
Ih their de^ee.^ MaUy foreigners 
%ave been invited^ and amongst the 


A platform is elevated for the Royal 
table at the extremity of the hall, 
and on either side of it, there is a 
superb box for the Royal family and 
the ambassadors’ and foreigners of 
distinction who may have been in- 
vited. These boxes are covered with 
scarlet cloth. The grotesque , orna- 
ments, on either side of the hall, have 
been retouched and refreshed, and 
the preparations, on the whole, do 
peat credit to the board of works. 
The Queen has, it is said, written a 
strange letter to his M^esty upon 
the subject of 'this approaching cere- 
mony, to which, however, the official 
answer returned is not considered by 
her as satisfactory. She has a{q>ear- 
ed at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
and has also visited the Opera. To 
none of those places, however, did 
she go in state, and her reception has 
been very variously represented. Ilis 
Royal Highness the Duke of Glou^ 
cester has had a lepey left him, in 
approbation of his public conduct, by 
a Mr. Peischel, to the amount of 
20,000/. in addition to a remission of 
a mortgage debt, amounting to 6000/. 
nsore. . ^ 

The top-stone on the new dome of 
the Exchange has just been hoisted. 
It weighs half a ton ! In the centre, 
there is a cavity, forty inches deep, 
for the insertion of the grasshopper, 
which is the crest of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, by whom the building was 
erected in tile reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

Several questions of considerable 
importance have been discussed in 
Parliament sinpe our last Mr. Scar- 
let has brought in a bUl, which, df it 
asses, will effect a very considera- 
le change In the state of the poor 
laws. Its object is three-fold. The 
first fixes a maximum of rates in the 
different parishes, providing that no 
rates are to be leviefr beyond their 
standing amount 'in 1820. The ser\ 
cond provides^ that no relief is to b/s 
given to persons who arc now un- 
married, nor are their fomilies here- 
after to derive any benefit, with no 
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exoeptiof^ save in ca8e9 of aecident 
or infiftnity. The third puts an end 
to the power of removing paupera 
or persons likely to become charge- 
able, from the parislies where they 
arc resident. A bill to amend the 
bankrupt laws, has also been brought 
in by Mr. J. Smith : they much need 
amendment. Sir James Mackintosh's 
measure, to mitigate punishment in 
cases of private forgery, has under- 
gone much discuss^n. It is likely 
to be carried, though opposed by the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General. The 
majority, in a full house, for going 
into a^committee, was 4i. 

Lord J. Russell moved several re- 
solutions in the House of Commons, 
on the subject of reform. Their 
scope was the enumeration of the 
abuses which prevailed under the 
present election system, and the cor- 
rection of them by an extension of 
the representation to large towns, 
which do not at present return re- 
presentatives. The resolutions were 
negatived by a considerable majo- 
rity. The Grampound Disfranchise- 


ment BUI, has, however, p^sed ; the 
House of. Lords having, duripg its 
progress,, transtcrred the right of 
electing two members from Leeds, 
to the County k)f York ; which now, 
like the City of London, returns, four* 
Sir Francis ^urdett has been libe- 
rated from ms coniinenvent, and sat 
in the chair at the Crown and An- 
chor, to celebrat;^ the anniversary of 
his retuj:n for Westminster. His 
motion for a Comnpttee to inquire 
into the unfortunate evcills af Man- 
chester was negatived, after two 
days discussion. The rule for a new 
trial^in the case of the King, v. Cart- 
wrigjit, Wooler, and others, was dis- 
charged, so that the defendants re- 
main for judgment. The celebrated 
Mrs. Piozzi, the friend of Dr. John- 
son, and relict of Mr. Thrale, died 
a few days ago at Clifton, aged 
82; and* the Marquis of Drogheda, 
who was so unceremoniously killed 
by all the English and Irish news-* 
papers, is very busy in Dublin, con- 
tradicting rumours of his death. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Thk attention of agriculturists will 
probably be strongly drawn towards the 
benefit to be derived from spade husban- 
dry, by the report of Mr. Owen, of La- 
nark, drawn up at the request of a com- 
mittee appointed at a public meeting of 
that county, and now just published. Mr. 
Owen insists, not only that the distress of 
the country is to be in a great measure de- 
duced from the use of the plough, but that 
through spade husbandry we possess the 
amplest and most beneficial means of em- 
ployment and wealth. Whatever effect 
Mr. Owen’s further arrangements may be 
calculated to superinduce, his facts are well 
worthy the serious consideration of all 
whose emoluments arc connected with 
landed ■ property. He says, “ it is esti- 
mated, that, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
there^are now under cultivation upwards of 
sixty millions of acres; and of these, 
twenty millions are arable, and forty mil- 
lions in pasture; that under the present 
system of culrivation by the plough, and of 
pasturing, about two millions at most of 
actual labourers w employed on the soil, 
giving immediate support to about three 
times that number, and supplying food for 
a population of about ei^iteen millions. 
Sixty millions of acres, under a judicious 
arrangement of spade cultivation, with 
manufactures as an appendage, might be 
VOL. III. . 


made to give healthy advantageous ei^- 
ploymcnt to sixty millions of labourers at 
the least ; and support, in high comfort, a 
population greatly exceeding 100 millions. 
But in the present low state of population 
in these islands, not more than five or six 
millions of acres could be wopcrly culti- 
vated by the spade, although all the ope- 
rative manufacturers were to be chiefly 
employed in this moc^ of agriculture. Im- 
perf^t, therefore, as the plough is, for thC' 
cultivation of the soil, it iri probable, that, 
in this country, for want of an adequate 
population, many centuries will elapse be- 
fore it can be entirely superseded by the 
spade ; yet, under the plough systefi!!,'^ 
Great Britain and Ireland are even now 
supposed to be greatly overpeopled. 

It follows from this statement, that we 
possess the means of supplying thq labour- 
ing poor, however numerous they may be, 
with permanent beneficial employment for 
many centuries to come. 

Mr. Owen’s deductions are founded upon 
the experiments of Mr. Falla, a nursery- 
man of Gateshead, near Newcwtlc. By 
these it appears that the spade is far pre- 
ferable to the plough, as an instrumetlt of 
agriculture; Snee prosperous vegetation 
depends principally u^n a due and^^sr- 
dnal sppply of mooture, and upon the 
being sa well broken as to resemble garden 
3 E 
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mould; and this is undoubtedly much 
bettor accomplisbed by the former than by 
the latter implement. ^ The spade opens 
the soil suffidendy deep to allow the water 
to pass below the bed of the s^ or plant, 
and the moisture remains there until ^wn 
up by a long continuance of heat, at which 
time it is most beneficial. i The deeper the 
soil is opened the greater whl be the advan- 
of this important operation. Equal 
ts are not produced by the plough, 
whose action in this Vespect is difTcrent 
from that of the spacV, sincef instead of 
looseni|}g tlye soi!>, it hardens it, as does 
likewise the trampling of the horses upon 
iti The plough is, in fact, a mere surface 
implement^ extremely defective in prin- 
ciple, whereas the spade makes both § good 
sub-soil, and a superior surface. As far, 
however, as regards the quantum of labour 
performed by it, the former is the more 
economical implement, and has therefore 
superseded the other. 

But it will be found on examination, 
that the additional expense, caused by the 
use of the spade, is much less than it at 
first appears, one digging being equal to 
three ploughwigsand harrowings: therefore, 
allowing for this circumstance the increase 
of price is reduced to fiv^l shillings per 
acre. The difference of the produce, on 
the other hand, is considerably in favour of 
•Mr. Ealla’s experiments, ana the metliod 
recommended by him. 

By the spade, 68^ bushels, per £. s, d. 


acre, at 27 8 0 

Plough, 38, at ditto 15 4 0 


12 ^ 0 

Giving a profit of 12/. 4.?. per acre, in re- 
turn for tha additional expense of 5#. 

Th^e facts are far too important to be 
overlooked; aicl as an adequate experiment 
is within every farmer’s power, there can 
be no doubt, that when they are exten- 
sively diffused, every* one wiU be eager to 
bring the statements to the test of bis 'own 
expmence. ^ 

The Merino Society’s annual ^ow of 
sheep, wool, cloths, and yam, was on the 
10th and 11th of May, and seemed to par- 


take of the general Repression, the visitors 
being few. The stodc kM im its quality^ 
J. Fane, C. C. Western, C, T. Tower, anR 
H. Read, Esqts. were, as heretofore, the 
chief exhibitors of sheep. Mr. Stead and 
Mr. Fryer Showed sopie beautiful cloths 
for ladies* dresses. They are made witli 
silk, a shot with Merino wool, and are 
fine, soft, and flexible, and some of the 
manufacture is perfectly transparent. 

At the dinner of the club, Mr. Tower 
presided, Mr. W estern being called away. 
The prizes were awarded ; — Np. I, to T# 
Henty, Esq. for the best ram.— No. 2, to 
C. C. Western, Esq. for the best pen of 
wethers — No. 3, to T. Henty, Esq. for the 
best pen of ewes. — No. 6, for the best 
piece of ladies’ 61oth, to J. Stead, Esq. — 
No. 6, for the best sample of worsted yarn, 
to Messrs. Taylor and Wordsworth, of 
llolbeck, near Leeds. ' The rest of the 
premiums were not awarded. It was stated 
by Mr. Western, that Merinos had a ca- 
pacity to take as much fat, almost equal to 
good Downs, and were a most veduablc 
breed, both for mutton and wool. Mr, 
Thornhill stated his belief, derived from 
experiment, that Spanish Cordovan leather 
was made from Merino pelts* He had 
tanned some, which, at the cost of 2^. 
produced a skin worth 12jr. Gd. Mr. Tho- 
mas stated tjiat their tallow made whiter 
and better candles than that of sheep in 
general. The meeting concluded by re- 
solving to invite the Earl of IMacclesfield 
to accept the presidency of the Society. 

The processes of nature are all going on 
very favourably. The com crops are of 
go<^ growth and colour, and tlie grass is 
abundant. Complaint, however, is loud, 
and the hope of relief from legislation is 
vanishing ajxice. One owner near Ton- 
bridge, is said to have forty unoccupied 
farms, for which he has yet obtained no 
offer that he can accept. At many of the 
audits of principal landhold^s, a consider- 
able per-centage has been returned to the 
tenantiy. The Report of the Committee, 
which is now daily expected, will set con-' 
jecture at tost, as to protection as it is 
called. 

May 19, 1821. 



COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(.London^ May 2M.) 


Qua commercial transactions fbr the last 
month, do not present any thing peculiarly 
inteiesiing. No branch of trade ap^fbars to 
have experienced any remarkable improve- 
meiif ; some are greatly depressed ; aiid the 
expected legislative measures for the ex- 
teniri^of foreign commerce have made but 
the exception of the 
regnlatitms of the duties on timber, 
which are nearfy in the last stage in the 


House of Lo^s ; but upon the expediency 
of which, opmions are unfortunately vary 
much divided. Tlie principle of the bifi 
is a reduction of ten shillings of the duty 
on Baltic rimber, and a^uty of ten shil- 
lings on timber imported from tlie British 
American colonies. 

The reports of the committees of .Parlia- 
ment, respecting the foreign trade of the 
country, continue to excite great interetu 
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It if oo^ifidcntly expected, that the direct 
trade from India to the continent of Eu- 
rope, and to the coasts of North and South 
America, will be allowed to all British 
subjects ; and also, that British vessels will 
be pennitted to trade from one part in In- 
dia to another, under certain restrictions. 

A report of the committee of the House 
of Commons on foreign trade, has been 
presented : it is similar to that of the Lords, 
but contains a more specific resolution for 
the purpose of giving activity to the trade. 
Adverting to the existing regulations of the 
East India trade, by which subjects of fo- 
reign nations (European and American) 
possess privileges far more extensive than 
those enjoyed by his Majesty’s subjects ge- 
nerally, and greater, in many instances, 
than have been accorded to tlic East India 
Company itself ; the committee are sensible 
that some measure should be adopted to re- 
move this comparative disadvantage, under 
which the shipping and commerce of the 
country now labour, and have, therefore, 
come to the following resolution, which they 
submit to the House. 

“ Resolved — That it is expedient to 
permit his Majesty’s subjects to carry on 
trad6 and traffic, directly and circuitously, 
between any ports within the limits of the 
East India Company’s Charter, (except the 
dominions of the Emperor of* China) and 
any port or ports beyond the limits of the 
said charter, belonging to any state or coun- 
try in amity with his IMajesty.” It is ex- 
pected, that this resolution will become the 
subject of an enactment during the present 
session. 

Cotton * — In the last week of April, the 
demand, botli for home consumption and 
export, was very considerable, the sales ex- 
ceeding 2500 packages. In the ffrstweek of 
May, the accounts &)m the manufacturing 
districts continuing very favourable, all the 
workmen having been employed, and the de- 
mand for goods and twist, general and exten- 
sive, the purchases of cotton were consider- 
able, and prices good. In the second week of 
May the gemand continued, but was check- 
ed by the large arrivals at Idverpool, (near- 
ly 25,000 bags) and the rather unfavourable 
report of that market For this last week 
the market has been without interest: par- 
cels have been offered moie freely, but 
withou6inducing buyers to come forward. 
The purchases are not above 700 bags, 
iriz. 500 8arat8, ordinary, to 

and 7d. good fair; a few at 8d. very 
goodf 150‘ Bengal at d^d. very ordinary, 
to 5} good fair, and good ; ^ Pernam- 
buco, at 12^, goo44kir; all in bond, and 
20 good Oarriaicou at 11^, duty paid. 
The arrivals at Liverpool in four weeks from 
2l8t April to 19th May, were about 
32,000 bags, the sales about 28,000. 

Sugar , — There has been but little ani- 
mation in the market for this last month; 


there has been but an indifferent supply of 
good sugars ; the buyers^ appear to have 
been expecting a decline, when the arrivals 
should be more extensive ; they have there- 
fore hcld*back, and merely purchased for 
immediate use : it is not unlikely they may 
be deceived in tl^^ir expectations, for it has 
been frequently temark^,that when the mar- 
ket is well supplied with goodT sugars, a rise 
in the prices has taken pl^e. The parcels 
of newly arrived, brought forward within 
tile last foitnight, Jiave been readily S(dd 
at full prices. Last week^ 391 hhds. chief- 
ly St. Lucia and Grenada of l8w qualities, 
in a public sale, went off freely, fully sup- 
porting the previous prices, by private con- 
tract. « A public sale of 127 hhds. 3 tierces 
new I^rbadoes sugars took place yesterday, 
the whole sold freely, at prices rather above 
the previous market currency ; good white 
77*v* the lowest lot 82.9. 

The refined market has been heavy, and 
prices declining this month. Last week 
the holder* showed more disposition to sell, 
and prices L. lower were submitted to; 
the reduction, however, had the effect 
facilitating sales, and the purchases re- 
ported are considerable. The accounts 
from Hambu^h^ stating the markets for 
refined to be in a vety depressed state, 
hud naturally an unfavourable effect, 
and tended to reduce the prices here. ' 
Foreign sugars have not been much re- 
quest this month. Several parcels have 
been brought forward for public sale, but 
generally taken in. 300 chests of Havannah 
last week were mostly taken in, but report- 
ed to have been afterwards disposed of, at 
nearlj' tlie sale prices ; very fine white with 
strength were taken in at 60s. middling 
and good white, 57^. to 58jr. yellow 30s. Gd, 
to 32s. brown, 27«> to 29«. 974 chest* of 
Havannah offered yesterday, "met with no 
buyers; Uie white was altogether with- 
drawn, at 59f. the yellow, at 3«3f. for the 
latter, 3L. 6d. was said to be offered. 

Average prices of Raw Sugar by Ga- 
zette ; — • 

April 28 3 Gj. 4id. 

May 5 34r. 9|d, 

12 34r. 

19 35r. 2id, 

Coffee * — The quantity of Coffee brought 
forward by public sale, during the last 
month, has so extremely lai^g^ tliat 
tile de^ne which has taken place in the 
prices can exdtc no surprise. The market, 
which had been very languid, revived in some 
measure in tlie last week of April, not* 
withstanding the unfavourable reports from 
the continent On the 1st of May, 110 
casks of British Plantation, and 575 pack- 
ages of St Domingo were brought forward, 
of whidi the former sold briskly at 2r. to 
4r. higher for coloury coffee ; the other de- 
scriptions without alteration. Fine ordinary 
Jamaica* with much colour, sold at 120s. 

3 £2 
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Gd. middling to good middling, iold as 117^*; some fine ordinaiy foxp Jamaica 
high as 13J>4r. St. Domingo 11 4f. to 114«. sold at 11^9. good middling 130«. 6d. a 
6d. for good quality. *In the first week of 132.9. a shade better 138f. 6d.; the good 
May, me public sales consisted of 548 middling Jamaica may be stated 2jr. a 
casks, and 3047 bags ; and in the second lower, but, with this exception, - coffee is 
week of 87t) casks, and 4040 bags ; of nominally the same as last week, but the 
whidi almost the whol| was sold. Yet market exceedingly heavy, 
the prices of foreign rose «on the whole 2s. Oils , — There is little doing in Greenland 

in the first '\freek ; and though Jamaica de- cither for parcels here, or for arrival; for 
dined, yet the demand was thereby much the latter not above 23/. is offered. I^oth 
increased, and a favoumble turn given to the Sea is dull ; further arrivals are daily ex- 
prices for the second ycek, though a de- pcctcd. 

dine of \s. to 2ii'per cwt. took place. Hemp^ ./frtjr, and fallotv . — The prices of 

Thfe quantity of coffee brought forward foreign tdlow have not much varied, 
in public sale last week was 381 casks Though the quantity in London is very 
and 2078 bags; in the early part of large, it is comparatively in few hands, 
the week the demand continued biysk and and the principd holders continue firm, 
extensive, but, from the large parcels con- and refuse to sell at the present prices, 
tinually brought forward, the request to- In hemp and flax there has been no ma- 
wards the close of tlie week gave way, and terial alteration. 

fora large pared of St Domingo only 115j. Spirits . — The rum market, which has 

6J.was offered ; the holders, however, would been on a very depressed scale for several 
not sell under 117 «< and a parcel of good weeks, has now received a severe shock by 
ordinary coloury was reported, to be dis- the failure of one of tlic first houses in the 
posed of by private contract at that price : spirit trade. Till it is ascertained what 
Porto Rico coffee gave way 2s. per cwt. ; quantity of rum and brandy will be tlirown 
good ordii^iy pale sold at I16«. a 117 a. on the market by this event, prices will be 
fine ordinary at 120«. merely nominal. 

There were four publiC|^, sales of coffee Corn . — Aggregate averages of the twelve 

yesterday (the 22d) consii^ingof 137 casks, maritime districts of England and Wales, 
723 bags Foreign, and 125 casks British for the six weeks preceding 15th of May, 
Plantation descriptions, the former chiefly by which importation is regulated into 
Poi^4) Rico ; fine ordinary was taken in at Great Britain. 

120#. 6d. a few lots good ordinary sold at Wheat 52#. 9d. I Oats 17#* lOJ. 

117#*; fine ordinary Uavannah was taken Rye 33#. OJ. I Beans 29s. 9d. 

at 118#. 6d. and 119#. good ordinary at B^ley 23#. 8d. | Peas 31#. Od. 

JSfpices, — East India Company's sale, 14th of May. 

Cinnamon, 1485 bales Company’s^— 

1st quality 549 bales (36 scratched) sold. .7#* Id. a 7#- 8d. 

2d ditto 794 bales (of which 264 were scratched) remainder sold (is. Id. a Gs, 9d. 

3d ditto 142 bales .** * * *^ ^ 

Mace 200 casks Company’s — 

1st quality, all passed, no purchasers at the Company’s taxed price, 6#. per lb. 

No second description in the sale. 

Nutmegs 500 casks (Company’s, not garbled, of which only about 40 casks sold at 

3#. 7d. remainder passed, no buyers at the (k>mpany’8 taxed price of 3#. 6d, 

Cassia lagnea, Licensed, 7^ chests 8/. 7#* o 91. 

Ginger, Licensed, 4687 bag$^ 8s.6d. a 10s. 

Saltpetre, Company’s, 1000 tons, of which only about a half sold. .. .26#, 6d. a 27#. 

Licensed 25#. 6d. a 27#. Gd. 

Foeeign Commerce. 

Riga^ 2^th of April. — Flax. Marien- (here) 74 r. ; Polish at 80 r. Thtt same 
burg crown, 46 r. ; ditto cut, 38 r. ; Thie- fbr ddivery, 75 r. all down. Polish Torse 
aenhausen and Dniiania Rackitzer white, (now here) 49 to 50 r ; Druyana, 15 r.-- 
43 r,; dark grey, 41 i to 42 r.; Badstub Hemp Oil; a couple of hundred ship 
cut, 37# to 38r ; Hofe Three^nd, 37#. pounds of the new supplies have been»sold 
BSsten Threeband, 32 to 32# r. ; Tow 15# at 97 r. — Seeds in very limited request, Ae 
to 16 r. — Hemp ; dean Ukraine on the prices asked are for remaining sowing lin- 
apot has been sold at 106 r. for clean Po- seed, to 5# r. ; Druyana 4J to' 5 r. 
Itth, 110 r. are asked, and the same price, crushing linseed (of 110 to 111 lbs.) 16# r. 
all the money down, is required for deli- banco. Hemp seed (of 90 lbs.) 12 r. banco 
by th^«iid of May. Ukraine Out- the barrel.— TaZ/ow ; yellow crown is held 
diot (here>$i]r. ; Polish 92 ; the same for at 150 r. 

delivery, '85‘r. ; OH down. Ukraine Pass There has been rather more demand fo^ 
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Tdtned sugars this week; but no higher 
prices can be obtained. 

Stockholm^ 4th ilfay.— ^ince the open* 
ing of the navigation, the iron trade has 
been pretty brisk ; but the demand is not 
to be compared with that of last year; 
however, about 28,000 ship pounds have 
been already shipped. Ordinary bar iron 
has been hitherto sold at 1.9^ or 1.9 rix 
dollars, and may now be generally had at 
the latter price. 30 r. dollars are asked for 
iron plates from 20 to 24 inches ; for ^ to 
^ inch steel, 9 rix dollars ; for refined cop- 
per, 120 rix dollars. Common tar, 7 rix 
dollars, 10 sch. per barrel ; fine Christiana, 
7 rix dollars, 24 to 28 sell. ; fine Stock- 
holm, 7 rix dollars, 32 to 40 sch. ; crown 
pitch, 12 rix dollars, ordinary, 11 rix dol- 
lars, 16 to 24 sch. Norwegian licrrings 
have been sold at 9 rix dollars, 16 to 24 
sch. ; and will probably fall if the impor- 
tation continues. In the corn trade, very 
little is doing, and the prices, of course, 
very low. 

Copenhagen^ Wi May. — Here, as well 
as in other countries, trade is in a melan- 
choly stagnation ; and, even in corn, hard- 
ly any thing i.s doing, since the unfavour- 
able accounts from abroad, so that even a 
reduction in the prices docs not tempt pur- 
chasers. « 

Hamburgh \2th May* — Cotton , — There 
has been a demand for several descriptions 
for the inland consumption, and a farther 
depreciation can hardly be expected, as the 
imports are inconsiderable, and our stock 
much reduced by the many public sales. 
— Coffee* A very considerable demand has 
rather raised the prices, and even with this 
rise, there is very little now in the market 


•-^Dyeing woods seem to f&U in price, as 
soon as any supplies arrive. — Spices* llie 
finer kinds, of which the imports are small, 
(excepting C?as$ia lignea) remain very firm. 
Pepper, pimento and ginger, may be met 
with rather lower . — Cum Senegal* Our 
stock is much reduced, and the price is very 
firm, if not higher. — Rice* Large supplies 
of Carolina have caused an entire stagna- 
tion, and if more shpuld arrive, a decline 
in the prieg will doubtless ensue. 

We hflve received a*considerable supply by 
the Ophelia from Canton direct, afid by 
the Two Brothers. — Sugar* In consequence 
of the continued dullness of our market, the 
prices both of raw and refined sugar, have 
decline^ in general about The inferior 
descriiAions of white and brown Brazils 
are especially depressed, and tlie prices 
nearly nominal, because we have had se- 
veral public sales of tins quality. For 
English strong middle lumps in loaves, on 
account of the low prices of our refined, it 
is seldom lhat more tlian 11(2. is offered ; 
at wdiich price, however, many holders 
will not sell. (Crushed lumps are almost 
entirely without demand. A llnall parcel 
of English loa^ifcs of 7 to 81b. have been sold 
at 114 to 11^«! '’k 

Hamburgh treacle is now at 10 to lO^ 
marks current. ^ 

Leipsic^ H)th May* — M^’e are not yet able 
to say much about our fair; but as fit as 
it has gone it does not promise well ; the 
sellers being more numerous than the 
buyers. 

Arns1crdam.f l.vf May . — A new lawTt- 
spectkig tlic indirect taxes is now before 
tile States General. It seems likely to meet 
witli considerable opposition. 


AVORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


The History of Ancient and IVIodern 
AVincs, by Alexander Henderson, MD. 
This A\^ork will embrace the Substance of 
Sir Edward Barry’s Ob.servations on the 
Wines of the Ancients, and will contain, 
in addition, a Topographical Description 
of all the principal iHodern Wines ; and 
a Chronological History of those used in 
Flngland from the earliest JL’eriods to tlie 
pre.senib Time. One Vol. 4to. 

Mr. Charles Marsh is preparing for pub- 
lication The Life of the late Right Hon. 
William Windham, comprising interesting 
Con^espondence and the Memoirs of his 
Time. 

Mr. AV'ebb, Author of Elements of 
Greek Prosody, ig*^rinting a Greek and 
English Proso^al Lexicon, with Syno- 
npiis and Examples, marked and scanned 
in the Manner of the Latin Gradus ad 
Parnassum. 

M. Santagndlo has in the Press a duo- 
decimo V'oluine, containing Liego di Vil. 


lamora, — a Romance .In the Italian Jjan- 
guage.) iiikewise, an English Translation 
of the same AVork. > 

A Poem, by Mr. John Banim, en- 
titled the ^Celt’s Paradise, is printing in 
foolscap 8vo. 

Mr. Gideon Mantell’s Outlines of the 
Geology of the South-eastern Division of 
Sussex, will soon be published in royal 
4to. with numerous Engravings. 

A new Novel, from tlie Pen of Miss 
Hawkins, Autlior of Rosanne, &c. en- 
titled Heraline, will be speedily published 
in four Volumes. 

The RIv. Dr. Burrow is printing, in three 
duodecimo Volumes, A Summary of Cliris- 
dan Faith and Practice. 

Archdeacon Daubeny has in the Press 
an 8vo. Volume, containing Sixteen Ser- 
mons of the learned Bishop Andrews, 
modernized for the Use of general Readers. 

Sernaons and Miscellaneous Pieces by 
the Rev. Robert AVyucU Mayow, formerly 
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Works luidg Puhluked. 


Bxeter &»11^ Ox^srd, abd' Curate of 
Ardwick^ near Mallchteta. To whldi Is 
prefixed) a Memoir of his life. 

Some Posthumous Sermons left for Pub- 
lication by the Rev. Thomas Harmer, 
Author of Observations on Scripture ; to- 
gether with the smaller ^Pieces published 
by him duAng his Life-time: and some 
Introductory Remarks on his life and 
Writings. By W. Youngman, of Norwich. 
One Vol. 8vo. ^ 0 

A Series of Ac^lresses to Young P^sons, 
on Sc^ct aftd Interesting Subjects, by the 
Kev. J. Hooper, AM. in 1 2mo. 

A Treatise on Scrofula, its Nature, 
Treatment, and Effects ; also, the .^Itera- 
tion produced by it in die Structure of all 
the different Parts of the Body, wifti spe- 
cial Reference to its Onnexion with Spinal 
Curvature, Diseases of the Joints, Affec- 
tions of the Glands— to which is added, an 
Account of the Ophthalmia, so long pre- 
valent in Christ’s Hospital- JBy E. A. 
Lloyd, RCS. &c. &c. in one Vol. 8vo. 
This Work obtained the Jacksonian Prize 
in 1818. 

Dr. Dickinson has in the Press, The 
Medical Student’s Vadc M(j[iim ; being a 


Woik in the Fdrm nf Quehtiltti teril An- 
swer, — tom^sing Anatomy, Ph^cdo^, 
Botany, and Pharmacy, Ac, To wblw 
will be added, an abrid^^ and correct Ex- 
planation of Ae Chemical Decompositions, 
intended principally fer Gentlemen pre- 
vious to their Examinations at the Surgeons* 
and Apothecaries’ Hall. 

Mr. Williams’s Edition of the Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England by Sir 
William Blackstone, will be ready for 
Publication in the Cour.se of this Month. 
The Insertion of the Passages on the 
Liberty of the Subject, which are to be 
found only in the first Edition ; and the 
promised Correction of the Errors of the 
I^earned Judge respecting Constitutional 
Law and liCgal Antiquities, cannot but 
create an Interest in behalf of this Edition. 

Mr. A. Watts has in the Press, Spe- 
cimens of the Living Poets, with Biona- 
phic;J and Critical Prefaces. The Work 
will form two Volumes in crown 8vo., and 
will contain, in an Appendix, Notices of 
such Poets as have died within the last 
few Years. 

A Plea for the Nazarenes, inu a Letter 
to the British Reviewer. By Servetus. 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


AutiquUkSj Architecture^ and Fitte Arts* 

The Destination of Works of Art, and 
^Use to which they are applied, consi- 
dered with regard to their Influence the 
Genius and Taste of Artists, &c. Trans- 
lated fVom the French by H. Thomson, 
RA. 

A Series of Etchings, portraying the 
Physiognomy, Manners, and Character of 
the People of France and Germany. By 
George Ijewis. To be completed in three 
Parts, each containing 20 Plates, ^art I. 
imperial 8vo. \L 1,9. — medium 4to. 1/. l.f. — 
Proofs on royal 4to. IL ID. Gd. 

Appendix to I^oidis et Elma'e; or an 
Attempt to illustrate the Districts described 
in those Words by Bede, &c. By Thomas 
Dunham Whitaker, LLD. FSA. ; with 4 
Fla^s, crown fol. 1/. Is, 

A Series of Portraits illustrative of the 
Novels and Tales of the Autlior of Wa- 
vctley ; with Biographical Notices. To 
be completed in six Parts, each containing 
four Portraits, engraved by Mr. R. Cooper. 
Fart I. 12mo. G^r — 8vo. 10«. — Poofs on 
Ixdia Paper, 14^. 

^ Botany, 

Flora Seotica, or a Description of Scot- 
tish PbBits, arranged both according to the 
AnSftcial and Natund Methods; in two 
1^. By W. Jackson Hooker, LLD. 
fra* FLS. &c. 8vo. 14«. 


Draim^ Novels^ S[C, 

The Vicar of Iver, a I'ale. By the 
Author of the Italian Convert. 1 2mo. 3 a’. 6r/. 
The Sisters, a Novel. 4 vols. 8vo. 1/. fh. 
Education, 

The Sacred History of the Old Testa- 
ment, , abriej^ed in tlie Language of the 
Bible. For the Use of Children. By 
Ralph Barnes, Esq. 12mo. 4.9. 

Bible Rhymes, on the Names of all the 
Books of the Old and New Testament, 
with Allusions to some of the principal 
Incidents and Characters. By Hannah 
More. Small 8vo. 

A Compendium of the History of the 
Jewish Kings, for the Amusement and 
Instruction of Youth; with 16 coloured 
Prints. 18mo. 3#. 

History, 

Substance of Lectures on the Ancient 
Greeks, and on the Revival of GreekLeam- 
iiig in Europe, delivered in the Univerrity 
of Edinburgh, by the late Andrew Dalzell, 
Prof, of Greek, AM. FRSE. By John 
Dalzel, Esq. Advocate, 2 Vols. fivo. 1/^ 4s, 
An Essay on the History of the English 
Government and Constitution, from the 
Reign of Henry VII., ft? the present Thne. 
By Lord John Russell, post 8vo. 10«. 6d, 
Medicine^ Surgery^ and Physiology, 

A Treatise oil the Hydrocephalus Acu- 
tus, by Leopold Anthony Gc^. Trans- 
late from the German, by Robert Gooch, 
MD* 8vo. 8s. A 
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Obsenrationfr on thcf D^muomont of the 
Digestive Organs, and some Views of their 
ejection with Local Complsints. By 
Wm. Law, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, Qvo. CSj. 

A Toxicological Chart, exhibiting at one 
View, the Symptoms, Treatment, and 
Modes of Detecting the various Poisons, 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, accord- 
ing to the latest Experiments. By W. 
Stowe, RCS, London, Jli. Grf. 

A Treatise on Indigestion and its Con- 
sequences, called Nervous and Bilious 
Complaints, with Observations on the Or- 
ganic Diseases, in which tliey sometimes 
terminate. By A. P. Wilson Philip, MD. 
FRS. &c. 8vo. 9s. 

Miscellaneous. 

Practical Economy ; or the Application 
of Modern Discoveries, to the Purposes of 
Domestic Life, 12mo. Ts. Od. 

The North Georgia Gazette, and Winter 
Chronicle, a Newspaper that was establish, 
ed on Board the Ships employed in a Dis. 
covery of the North West Passage, edited 
by Capt. Edw. Sabine, RA. 4to. lOr. (id. 

The Establishments of M. Emmanuel 
dc Fellenberg, at Horffwyl, considered with 
reference to their Claim upon the Attention 
of Men in Public Stations. By Count 
Lewis de Villevielle, 8vo. 2,?.' 

The Secretary’s Assistant, exhibiting the 
various and most Correct Modes of Super- 
scription, Commencement and Conclusion 
of liCtters, to Persons of every Degree of 
Rank, &c. See. l2nio. 

The Student’s Pocket Dictionary of Li- 
terary and Scientific Words, 4^. Gd. bound 
in rttl. 

Fashionable Orthodoxy; or, tlie High 
Road to Preferment; containing suitable 
Directions for obtaining Popularity, Pa- 
trons, and Promotion in the Established 
Church ; with Instructions for the Educa- 
tion of Young Gentlemen intended for the 
Ministry ; and Hints for Ordination, 
Preaching, &c. &c. Exemplified from the 
best living Authorities. By Verax. 8vo, 
9s. 

A Fragment of the History of J ohn Bull ; 
Part II., containing a further Description 
of the Pranks and Humours of Jack Radi- 
cal, with his Skill in Ventriloquism, Sac. 
By Horace Hombergh, E!lq. of the Middle 
Temple, London, 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Poetry, 

Takings; or the Life of a Collegian; 
a Poem. By R. Dagley, Author of Select 
Gems, Ac. with 26 Etchings, royal 8vo. 
1/. Is. 

'The Universe r a Poem. By the Rev. 
Robert Maturin, Author of Bertram, &c. 

Saul, a Tragedy ; translated from the 
Itfdian of Alfieri ; and Jrahtha^s Daughter; 
a Scriptural Drama. By a Lady. Pub- 
lished for the Benefit of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 5s. 


The Maniac ; or the Fall of Reason : a 
Poem. With a Design by WestalL 3#. (td. 

Childhood : a Poem. By the Rev. 
C. T. S. HAnby, AM. Fellow of All Souls, 
Oxfiud. 5s. Gd. 

The Omnipresence of the Supreme Be- 
ing : a Seatoni^ Prize Poem. By E. B. 
Elliott, AIVI . 2 j. (id, m 

Woman in India : a Poem. Pkrt I. Fe- 
male Influence. By the Rev. John Law- 
son, Missionary at Calcutta, and Author 
of Ofient Harping.* Foolscap 8vo. is, 6d, 

* The Deluge : a Poem! First Part In 
Three Books, in which tlic Author has 
ventured to use the angelic Agency of 31il. 
ton. 9s, Gd. 

i^oliiics and Political Economy, 

Brief Consideration on the present State 
of the Police of the Metropolis ; with a few 
Suggestions towards its Improvement. By 
L. B. Allen, one of the Magistrates of 
Union-h^. 2s, Gd, 

A View of the Causes, Tendency, and 
Events of the late Revolution in Portugal. 
2s, Gd. 

Memoirs of the Secret Si^ieties of the 
South of ItaV, particularly the Carbonari. 
8vo. i2s. ^ 

Hints for Radical Reform, on Principles 
of Equity. By Amor Patrine. 8vo. 2s. Gd.^ 

An Appeal to the I^egislature and the* 
Public, more especially to Dissenter^ from 
the Established Church, on the Tendency 
of Mr. Brougham’s Bill for the Education 
of the Poor, to augment the Poor Bates, 
to interfere with the Rights of Consci^SiCe, 
and* infringe on the Spirit of the Toleration 
Acts, &c. By J. B. Brown, LLD, Ac. 
8vo. 3.y. G(Z. 

Theology, 

A general View of the Doctrine of Re- 
generation in Baptism. By Christopher 
Bethell, DD. Dean of Chichester. Rvo. tis. 

Sermons and Charges. By the Rev. John 
Hough, DI). President of St. IMary Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford, 4n the Reign of 
James II. and successively Bishop of Ox- 
ford, Lftchficld and Coventry, and Wor- 
cester : with a Memoir of his Life. By 
W. Russell, BD. Fellow of Magdalene 
College. 8vo. 10#. Gd, 

Prejudice and Responsibility ; or a Brief 
Inquiry into some of the Causes, and the 
Cure of Prejudice against Religion. 12mo. 
3s, Gd, 

The Book of Enoch tlie Prophet: an 
Ai)ocTYphal Production, supposed to have 
been mst for Ages, but discovered at the 
Close of the last Century in Abysrihia, 
now first translated from an Ethiopic MS. 
in the Bodleian Library. By Richard 
Laurence, LLD. Regius Professor of He- 
brew, Canon of Christ Church, Ac. 0#. 

A Country Parson’s First Offering to his 
Mother Church; in Nine Pastoral Ser- 
mons. 3i, 



(196 ' Works Published* TJune^ 


A Clear Systematic View of .the Evi- 
dences of (Christianity ; with Introductory 
Observations on the Popular Causes of 
IniideUty. By Joseph Macarc\7. 8vo. 

Two Sermons : one on the Dea^ of Mr. 
Billing ; and the other addressed to Young 
Persons. By J. Styles, Up. 2.9. 

The Christian’s Duty wifh respect to the 
Established 6ovcrnment and the Laws, 
considered in Two Sermons, preached be- 
fore the University o^ Oxford. By the 
Rev. R. Whately^ M4« PeU(^ of priel 
Colleger 8vo. 2«.* 

Voyages^ Travels, and Topography. 

A Biblio^aphical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in France and Germany. 
By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, AM. UfahtU 
lished with 104 Plates. Three Vols. super- 
royal 8vo. 10/. lOs. 

A Tour tlirough tlie Southern Provinces 
of the Kingdom of Naples. By the Hon. 
Richard Keppel Craven ; with 14 Plates, 
by Charles Heath. 4to. 2/. Ifw. 

Journal of a l^oyage for the *fliscovery 
of a North-West Passage from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, perfonned in the Years 
1819-20, in kis Majesty’s Ships llecla and 
Griper, under the orders of W. E. Parry, 
RN. 4to. 3/. 135. Orf. ^ A 

Letters on the Scenery of Wales ; in- 
cluding a Series of Subjects for the Pencil, 
•with their Stations determined on a general 
Prin<4plc, and Instructions to Pedestrian 
Tourists. By the Rev. R. H. Newell, 
BD. Author of “ Remarks on Goldsmith.” 
Royal 8vo. with Plates. 135. 

Account of the Principalities of Wal- 
lachia and. Moldavia. By W. Wilkinson, 
Esq. late his Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
to tile above Principalities. 8vo. 95. 

Th^ Joutnal of a Residence in the Burm- 
han Bbipire, and more particularly at the 
Court of Amarapoorah. By Capt. Hiram 
Cox, with coloured Plates. 8vo. 16*5. 

Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c. in 
the French Province!, Switzerland, and 
Italy: with an Essay on French Litera- 
ture. By the iSte John Scott, Esq. 8vo. 
125. ^ 

Journal of a Voyage of Discovery to the 
Arctic Regions, in his Majesty’s Ships 
Hecla and Griper, under the Command of 
Capt Parry. By Alex. Fisher, Esq. Sur- 
geon to the Hecla, with Maps. 8vo. 12#. 

Views of Society and Manners in Ame- 
rica, in a Series of Letters from that Coun- 
try to a Friend in England, during 1818, 
19, and 20. By an English-woman. 8vo. 

A Geographical and Commercial View 
of Northern Central Africa ; containing a 
pai^eular Account of the Course and Ter- 
minati^ of tiie great River Niger, in the 
Atlalitic Ocean. By James M'Queen; 
with a Map and Two Charts. 8vo. IO5. 6J. 

Notes on (he Cape of Good Hope, made 
during an Jljiflursioa in that Colony, in tho 
year Bvo. 75. 0 <f, 


Foreign Books imported. 

loones Selccte Plantarum, ex Herbariis 
Parisiensibus, ex Archet3rpis Spedminibus 
a P. J. F. Turpin delincatie, et editee a 
Bcnj. De Lessert, Acad. Scient. Socio 
Honorario, &c. Vol. I. exhibens Ranun- 
culaccas, Dilleniaceas, Magnoliaceas, Ano- 
naceas, ct Menispermcas. Small Folio, in 
boards, 21. IO5. — Vellum Paper, 3/. IO5. 
— large Vellum Paper, boards, 5/. 

liCttres sur Ic Bosphore, ou Relation d’un 
Voyage en difFerentes Parties de I’Oiient 
pendant les Annees 181G d 1819. Bvo. 95. 

^ Montule, Voyage en Amerique, en Ita- 
lic, en Sicile, et en Egypte, pendant les 
Ann^ 1816, 17, 18, et 19, 2 Vols. 8vo* 
avec un Atlas des Planches, 4to. 2!. 85. 

Coup d’CEil sur Petersbourg, par M. 
J. C. 8vo. 35. 

La Patrie et I’Armee : ou Histoire g6- 
n6rale des Institutions IMilitaires de France, 
pendant la Revolution. 2 Tom. 8vo. 135. 

Bail, Histoire politique ct morale des 
Revolutions de la France, ou Chronologic 
raisonnee des evenemens memorables de- 
puis 1787 jusqu’a la fin de 1820. 2 Vols. 
8vo. I85. 

Mussy-Pathay, Histoire de la Vie et 
des Ouvrages de J. J. Rousseau, com- 
post de Documents authentiqiies, ct dont 
une Partic ejt restee inconnue jusqu’a ce 
jour; &c. &c. Bvo. 245. 

Jondot, I’Anti-Pyrrhonien. Bvo. 95. 

Londe, Gymnastique Medicale, ou I’Ex- 
ercicc appliqu6 aux Organcs de 1’ Homme, 
d’apros les liois de la Physiologic, de 
I’Hygiene, et de la Therapeutique. Bvo. 
Gs. 

Bergeron, Manuel Pratique de Vaccine, 
a rUsage des jcunes Medecins, des Chi- 
rurgiens-, &or Bvo, 45. Od. 

Jullion, Precis historique des principaux 
Evenemens politiques et militaires qui ont 
amene la Revolution d’Espagne. 8vo. 95. 

Vaux-de-vire d’Olivier Bassclin, Pocte 
Normaad de In fin du XI V™^' Siccle; suivis 
d’un Choix d’anciens Vaux-dc-vire, de 
Bacchanales, et de Chansons, Poesies Nor- 
mandes, soit inedites, soit devenucs exces- 
sivement Hares ; publics avec des Disserta- 
tions, des Notes, et des Variantes, par M. 
J^uis Dubois. Bvo. IO5. 6d. — Pap. Velin. 
215. 

Delort, Mes l’'oyages aux Environs de 
Paris, 2 Vol. 8vo. fig. 205. * 

Vincens, Exposition raisonnee de la Le- 
gislation commerciale, et Examen critique 
du Code de Commerce, 3 Vols. Bvo. 365. 

Manure, de la Representation N^tionale, 
et de la Souverainct^ cn Angletcrre et en 
France. Bvo. 2s. ^ 

Lemaire, Anecdotes Chr^tiennes, ou 
Choix d’ Anecdotes propres k entretenir 
chez les jeunes Gens des deux Sexes, 
PAmour de la RettigioO) Ac* 12mo. fig* 



18SlO Patents— EccktULtiicdL PrefirmenU — Bmihrwpls* 

NEW PATENTS. 


Robert Barton Cooper, of the Strand, 
Ijondon, for improvements on, or a substi- 
tute for, stoppers, covers, or lids, such as 
are used for bottles, tobacco and snuff- 
boxes, inkholders, and various other ar- 
ticles requiring stoppers, covers, or lids. — 
March 3d. 

Jonathan Dickson, Holland Strect,Black- 
friars, for valuable improvements in the 
means of transmitting heat, and also in 
the means of transmitting cold from one 
body to' another, whether solids or fluids. 
•—March 5th. 

William Frederick Collard, of Totten- 
ham Court Road, for certain improvements 
on musical instruments, called piano fortes. 
— March flth. 

Stephen Wilson, Esq. of Streatham, 
Surrey, for improvements in machinery for 
weaving figured goods. Partly communi- 
cated to him by a foreigner. — March Bth. 

Henry Browne, of Derby, chemist, for 
an improvement in the construction of 
boilers, whereby a saving in fuel is effected, 
and smoke rapidly consumed. — March 
Iflth. 

Ilario Pellafinet, of EarPs-court, jMkl- 
dlesex, for certain new and improved ma- 
chinery and methods for breaking, bleach- 
ing, preparing, manufacturing, and spin- 
ning, into thre^ or yarn, flax, hemp, and 


other productions and substances of the 
like natyrcl capable of being manufac- 
tured into thread or yam. — March 27th. 

William Southwell, of Oresse-street, 
Rathbonc-placef for certain improvements 
on cabinet piano-fortes. — Aj^ril 6th. 

James Goodman, of Northampton, for 
an improvement on stirrup-irons.— April 
5th. * 

Henry (loldfinck, of Hythe, Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Royal fEngmeers^ for an 
improvement in the formation of horse- 
shoes. — April 6th. 

William Annesley, of Belfast, archi- 
tect, •for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of ships, boats, and other vessels. 
— ^April 5th. 

William Chapman, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, civil engineer, for a method or me- 
thods of transferring the ladings of light- 
ers and barges into ships or vessels, or 
from slfips or vessels into lighters and 
barges.— April 12th. 

Janies Henry JMarsh, of Chcnics-street, 
Tottenhani-court-road, for ^improvements 
on wheeled prriages. — April 17 til. 

Janies of Hackney, for an im- 

provement or improvements in the method 
or methods, or machinery, employed for 
shearing or cropping woollen cloth. — ^Apn> 
Iflth. # 


ECCI.ESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


The llev. W. P. Tlioinns, LLH, to the Prebend 
or Canonr'’ of Holcombe, in Wellh Cathedral, 
void by the death of the Itev. L. H. liuvton. — 
The Kev. K. H. Barham, Rector of Snaivate, fo 
be a Minoi Canon of St. Paul’s d^athedral. — ^Tlie 
Kev. .1 J. Dewe, I’erpcluiil Curate of Harwich, to 
the Vicaraffe of Alstonfield, SiaHordshire; pa- 
tron, Sir (ieo. Crewe, Bart.— The llev. J. Uoberts, 
Curate ol St. Michael’s, Derby, to the perpetual 
Curacy of Quonioii, SlaflTordshlrc,— The Kev. — 
Anderson, BD. Fellow of Queen’s Collefre, Cam- 
bridge, has been presented to the Rectory, by the 
President and Fellows of that Society, to the Rec- 
tory of Hickling, Nottinghairishlrc, vacated Iw 
the death of the Rev. J. T. Jordon.— The Kev. B. 
Addison, BD. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
presented by the Master and Fellows of that So- 
ciety, to the Rectory of Landbeach, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, vacated by the death of the Rev. T.C. 
Burroughes.— A Prebcndal Stall in Hereford Ca- 
thedral, and the Rectory of Kingslaiid, in that 
County, have become vacant by tlie death of the 
Rev. Richard Davies Bvaus. • 


QXFORD — May. On the flrst day of the pre- 
sent term, (Easter) the following degrees of A.M. 
were conferred.— A. B. Clough, Jesus College; 
\\ m. Herrick, University College; Rev. O. Bird, 
ditto; Rev. K. Brodie, St. Edmund’s Rev. 

W. Wilkinson, Christ Church.— The Mastership 
of University College, and a Prebcndal Stall in 
Gloucester Cathedral, are become vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Jas. Orlfhtb. 

CAMBUIDfiE.— Masters of Arts.— O J. Pen- 
nington. Fellow of King’s College; J. Bscreet, of 
Trini^’ College ; Rev. W. Venn, Fellow of Queen’s 
College; Rev. W. Walter, of Sidney Sussex Col. 

Ba^ielors of Arts.— H. Hannington, Fallow of 
King’s College ; T. Rdberts,^ditto : R. ORes, dit- 
to;!’. lyxon, of St. John’s; J. T. Fenwick, of 
ditto: ST Mew'burne, of ditto; H. Lloyd, of St. 
Peter’s ; J Thomas, of Corpus Christi : J. W. 
Wasney, of Catherine Hall: G. H. H. Hutchfli- 
son, of Calus College ; W. H. Daniels, of ditto ; 
and C. Reynolds, and F. Money, of ditto; 11. 
Barker, St. Peter’s College; T. Blakew ay Bray, 
Magdalen College. 


BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 

Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed, will be alvoays in London or the 
NeighbourhootU So also of the Residences qf the ^ttdfneys, whose names are placed qfler a [. 

^ T distinguishes lx>ndoa Commissions, C those of the country. 

Gazette-^pHl 21 to May 15. CorrI, N. Golden.sq«iOT. 4<»|« lo mode, 

^ Jr ^ Boswell-court, Cary-street. T. ^ 

Beardtnore, B. Newcastle-under-Lyme, shoe- Dean J. Bingley, York, builder. [Blagrpye, 4, Sy- 
maker. rThoinas. 6, Barnard’s inn. C. mond’s.inn. C. \ 

Bosher, T. WalUogmrd, Berks* dealer in timber. Essex, M. Coventry, sllk-mimufacturer. C^amei, 
[Jonea, 1, New-inn. T. Bucklersbury, Cneapside. T. 

Cameron, J. Suckley, Worcester, former. [Jeyee. , Ooodair, J. GhorW* LoBOkstfr, eottoB-fplnner, 
4!>i Chancery-lane. C. [Hara« Temple. C. 



dos 


Banknptt’-^iSlqutitntkm. 




KUIkk. W< ChNn« SufMgr, ^Mri^mercburt. {V«n* 
dcremDi Bttib-lKu, Cunon-ttKet. T. 

*1w‘^;hlL5S2 SS*SSJSS?L t”'- 

1/ 1 9lwl§l^fy'4l|ttW6| ri6Qt»BCfMb 1 * 
*'iUlgEB,T.Abbey^;hv|rch*yBrd. Baft. tUk-mer 
Uaf^ei, QuckKAbury* OMapBld«. T. 
NothkiW L Klni^owa, Gloucester, nitisiC'Seller. 
- [EvtuiSi Hattoo-gardeti. 0. 

^e« £. Chadkirk, Chester, suBco>printer. [Ty* 
ler, Potnp'Court, Temple. C. t 


April 24.>->Aver^ J. Barnstaple, Devon, shop- 
keeper. [Pearson, Pnmp-Court, Temple. C. 
C^evk T. Sculthorpe, Norfolk, miller. [Lupton, 
Mlie$*s-lane, Cannon-street. C. 

Crumble, G. and J. Carr, York, tobacco-raanu- 
ftelttrers. [Lake, 9, Cateafon-street. C. • 
Dieken, J« Sbrewsbary, upholsterer. [Clarke, 
Clmncefy-lane. C. 

HeMln, W. Leeds, A. 0. Hebdin, Parllament- 
streec, and J. Browne, sen. Leeds, tnerebauts. 
[Few, % Hemrletta-street, Covcot-garde n. C. 
Henshaie, J. Oloucester-place, Portinan-soiiare, 
• tMoksetler. [Fowler, 7, Cleincnt-inn. T. , 
Lubbren, F. M. Newcartle-upon-TViie, iroii^oun- 
der. [Bell, 9, How-church-vard, Cheapsidc. C. 
Menke, 1). T. Primrose-street, BishopSj^te-streei- 
ftierObatit. [Pownall, 30, Did Jewry. T. 
Phillips, J. B. Bartlett’s- build I n(^s, Jeweller. 

[Younj^, Poland-street, Ovford-street. T. 
Woorf,T. Lake Lock, York, maltster. [Battye, 
Cbancery-lane. C. 


Abril 28.*^larke,T. Gainsborough, draiiter. [Tay- 
W, Field-court, Gray’s-inn. C. 

ColliUiS. Woodlesford.Vork, blacksmith. [Spence, 
00, Threadneedie-street. 0. 

Datnou, R. Norwich, linen-draper. [Taylor, 
Featherstone-boildings, HolborH..C. 

G)over, B. Watllng-street, ManchesiFT-warehoQse- 
man. [liawrence, Dcan’s-cpia^/^octor’s-com- 
mona. T. 

Laaghton, J. Arbour-square, Commercial-road, 

- master-mariner. [Tomlinson, Coptball-eourt, 

•’Throgmorton-street. T. 

Lee. J.i^UDder]aud, grocer, [Gatty, Angel-court, 
Tiirogmorton-street. T. 

Fayn, T. and J. D. Payn, Cateaton-street, ware* 
houseman. [Hind man. Basing!) all -street. T. 

Smith, J. Pattriiigton, in Holderness, York, grocer# 
[Egerton, 8, Gray’s-inn-sqtinre. C. 

Tatsiw Liverpool, provision-merchant. [Taylor, 
9, Klfig’s-bench-walk, Temple. 0. • 

Ward, J. Banbory, Oxford, brewer. [Fisher, Fur- 
nlvaPs-ibn, Holboriu T. 

Wharton, R. and H. Wharton, Little Crosbv, Lnu- 
easter/Jolness. [Chester, 3, Staple-inn. 0. 

WBlmotf, D. Prinoes-street, Rotherliithe, master- 
maHher. [Paterson, 68, Old Broad-street. T. 


hiay 2.— Allison, G. Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, 
r^-maker. [Blakiston, Symond’s-inn. C. 

BayW, W. H. Cbelteuham, Gloucester, banker. 
[VisaM, 50, Lincoln's-inr-helds. C. 

Demaihe, W. Burley, York, worsted-spinner. 
[Fisher, Tbavies-ion. C. 

Frank6,4l. sen. Newfirk-upon-Tent, Nottingham, 
miller, [l^ong, Holboim-court. Gruy*s-iun. (\ 

Greenwood, T. Jim. Preston, Lancastei^ uphol- 
sterer. [Hurd, 7, K!ng*s-bench-wHlk, Temple. C, 
d. Kirton, Sulfoik, inaltstor. [Bromley, 3, 
Gray’s-lnn-square. C. 

Sbepbeard, J. Jun. Plrton, and R. Houghton, Bad* 
sey, Worcester, dealers. [Platt, New Boswell, 
court, Lineoln’s-lnn. C. 

Turner, D. Whitechapel-road, timber-merchant. 
[Jones, Minclng-laiic. T. 

Waller, M. Stafford, victualler. [Barbor, 122, FeC- 
ter-lane. C. 

Welsh, J. High Holboru, tnastri^foarlA^. [Toln*' 
Bnsoo, King’s Arms-yard, Col email -street. T. 

WbstavraF, Ji^etCr, watch-maker. [Wrighl, 10, 
Kiag’»d>eii«h«waik, imter Temple. G. 


May 6 .^Ambr 08 e, W. carpenter. [Ro- 

bluipn. Chaiter-honse-sqaare. T. 

Butted $. WestStockwfth, Nottlpgtiani, maltster. 
^[HaiL New Bpswclj^eotBt, Cflrry-strcct, C. 
GbblaDd,S.]im. Elacithfktb-Mft, fiS^irlctUaller. 
Fawcett, Jewia-street,Aidersgatt^-street, T* 


Curwen, J« Great Emt-cliMp, tea-broker. [Wilks, 
18, Flnsbuiy-place. T. 

Driver, J. and M. Driver, Tbomas-street, Bristol, 
eabinet-makefo. [Evans, 07, Hattoh-garden. C. 

Gorton, J. Henj^-street, Hamustead-road, smith. 
[Vincent, Bodford-street, Bedrord-sqdare T. 

Hall, H. and J. Hall, Sun.wharf, Upper Thkmes* 
street. Iron-merchants. [Maugnal), Alderman- 
bury. T. 

Thomas, H. W. Wolverhampton, ubholsteret. 
[Wright, 10, Klng’s-beuch-walk, Temple. G. 

Turner, S. Stock Exchange, Capel-couft, stock- 
broker. [Wilde, rollege-hlll. T. 

Woodcock, C. Nonvich, conch-maker. [Pugh, 33, 
Bernard-street, Bussell-squarc. T. 

May 8,— Adams, J. Stamford, Lincoln, corn-mer- 
cimiit. [Long, Hoi born-court, <jray*8-lnn. C. 

Baverstock, li. Btompton, plumber. iHussell, 
Lant-streef. T. ' 

Fowler, G. Culhiinpton, Devon, hosier. [Bridges,- 
Red Lion-square. C. 

Gilbert, J. Church-strcct, Mile-end-nev-town, 
victualler. Arcill, 71, Whitechapel-road. T. 

Kyffen, J. Limehoiise-hole, Poplar, dealer. [Hell* 
iy, Cleiiicnt*s-inn. T. 

Roberts, H. Holywell, Flint, grocer. [I#ongdill, 
Gray»B-inr>. C. 

Smart, W. Blshopsgate-street, carpenter. [Blake, 
156, Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars. T. 

Walls, T. W>bber*Rtreet, J;ainheth marsh, hat- 
manufactnrer. [Cliibon, 7b, Mark-lane. T. 

Watinoiigh, J. sen. Orford, Lincoln, farmer. [Dax. 
36, Bedford-row. C. 

May 12.— Blakey, J. R. Liverpool, vinegar-maker. 
[Taylor, 9, Klng*8-bench-walk, Temple. C. 

Bruton, N. Devises, Wilts, couch-Diaker. 
[Millctt, 2, Middle-tempte-Iane. C. 

Hawkins, J. Farncomb, Surrey, crape-manufac- 
turer. morancc. Gommerclal.-chainbers. T. ' 

Hulkes, T. £. Rochester, Kent, miller. [Collins, 
Great Knight Rider-street, Doctor’s-com- 
inous. C. ' 

Hunton, G. Cateaton-street, linen-factor. [Gatty, 
Angel-court, Throgmorton -street. T. 

Richards, VV. Shoreditch, soap- maker. [Ydung, 
St. Aiildreds-court, Poultry. T. 

Vaughan, E. Moiiythusloyne, Monmouth, apotlie- 
cary. [Pugh, Bernard-street, Huhsell-Rquare. C. 

Wetton,J. W. James, and T. Pavne, jun. Wood- 
street, rlhbon-inaiiufacturers. [Uurfuot, King’s- 
bench-walk, Temple. T. 

Young, J. Jun. Hoinsey, Hants, upholsterer. [Phil-* 
lips, King-street, Covent-garden. T, 

May 1,').— Barneit, J. juu. West-street, West 
Suiitlifield, victualler. [Bugby, 32, Clerkenwell- 
closc. T. 

Fate, W. Settle, York, cabinet-maker. [Singleton, 
is, Millman-strect. C. 

French, R. Wimpole, Cambridge, shopkeeper. 
[Toone, Craven-street, strand, [C. 

La\vtoh, R. Bottonis-within-Stayley, Chester^ 
clothier, [Shaw, Ely-placc, Holborn. C. 

Lyon, J. Mlfbank-strect, cooper. [Dawes, Angel- 
court, Throgmorton-street. T. 

Phillips, B. Tong, Salop, butcher. [Baxter, Gray’s 
inn-place, Gruy’s-inn. 0. 

Rider, J. sen. and J. Rider, jun. New Maltou, 
York, merchants. [Smithson, Old Jewry. C. 

Ro^ W. ]#ower East Sniithfield, wheelwright. 
[Brooking, Lombard-street. T. 

W^ilkinson, G. York, linen-draper. [Hall, Great- 
Jamcs-strcct, Dedfqrd-row. C. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS 

Gazette — April 21 to May 15. 

Matthew, J. haberdasher, Glasgow. 

Astley, J. chemical-manufacturer, Portobello. 
MTutyre, D. thercihftDt, Inveran[. 

Bell, D. corn-incrchant, Dundw. 

Currie, H. sklt-merchftiR, Raltcoafo. 

Shade, T. nursery and seedsman, Edinburgb. 
Young, K. and J. Gordon, drapen^ Dundee. 
HunteG A. and H. Hunter, splrtt-ifoiklarf, GlasgiOW.^ 
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BIRTHS. 

April 20. At Norwich, th« lady of Capt. Campbell 
of the 9th Lancere, a sob. 

91. At Barton Creacent, the lady of Sir Jamea C. 
Anderaon, Bart, a daughter. 

27, The lady of Mi^or-Gen. Birch Reynardaon, a 
daughter. 

28. The lady of Capti Chalmer, R. A. a son. 

•«- In Gloucester- place, Portinau-squarc, the lady 
of Wni. Iwnch, Esq. a son. 

May 2. In Gower-stiect, tlie lady ofW. F. Motcler, 
Esq. Recorder of Canterbury, a son. 

— In Montaituc place, Motibiguc-square, the lady 
of Major-Gen. Sir James Lyon, KCB. a daugh- 
ter. 

3. 'i'he lady of Andrew Agnew, Bart, a son. 

7. At Chiswick, the lady of Henry F. C. Caven- 
dish, Esq. a son. 

8. At Hastings, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Parker, 
R. H. Artillery, a son. 

Lately the lady of Capt. Potter, UN. a daugh- 
ter."* 

At Ell lot-place, near Gosport, the lady of Capt. 

G. Blake, HN. u daughter. 

10. At his house, In New-street, Spring-gardens, 
the lady of J. H. Tremayne, Esq. MP. a daughter. 

13. At her house, In Devonshirc-street, Portland- 
place. Lady Frederica Stanhope, a son and heir. 

— ■ III Sloane-stieet, tlie lady of Capt. W, G. B. 
Protherue, a son. 

— At Truro, the lady of I.ieut.-("ol. John Austin, 
(late of ftbth regt.) Brigadier-Gen. in the ser- 
vice of his Majesty tlie King of Portugal, a son. 

14. Ill Portland-place, the lady of Peter Free, Esq. 
a sou. 

— At Twickenham, the lady of Capt. Wilbraham, 
HN. a daughter. 

15. At her liouse, in Biyanstone-square, Lady Ca- 
therine Fellowes, a daughter. 

— In Dover-street, the lady of W. M. Pitt, Esq. 
MP. a daughter, and a son cgi the morning of 
the 17th. 

20. In 8pting-gardens, the Rt. Hon. Lady Eliza- 
beth Smyth, a daugiiter. 

ivr SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut. Col. Wyfly, Fusi- 
lecrs, a son. 

ABROAD. 

At Vienna, Lady Stewart, wife of the British Am- 
bassador at that court, was delivered on the 26th 
of April, of a son, who is heir to his Excellency's 
largo estates in flie county of Durham. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Jaiiy of Major Fitz- 
gerald, of 2d Hattaliuii, 60lli reg't. a daughter. 

At Vei-sailles, the lady of Lieut.-Gen. Fuller, a 
daughter. 


danghterof George Tesmiiit, Biq, of RmelK 

square. 

7. The Rev. Dr. Gekliift» rector of Kfilc Ddlghton, 
in the West Riding of Xorksblre* 10 Elisa, 
daughtermf the late, and lister to the present 
Wm. Cutfleld, Esq. of Bayly*s-ooiir(, Sussex. 

9. At Bolton-by.Bullond, in Craven, by the Bev. 
Ambrose Dawson, BD. Pnrlsey Dawson, Esq. 
of Siunlngton blnnor, in Yorks, to Jane Con- 
stantine, 2d daughter of the Rev. U. Dawson, 
LLB. of Hutton Glil, and rector of Bolton. 

10. At St. Mary-lc-bone New Church, by the Bi- 
shop of Norwich, Capt. George Berkeley Max- 
well, UN. tol^titia, daughter of John Clerk, 
Esq. of Bowuhatn-house. Gloucestershire. 

12. At 8t. Miirv-le4>oiie, James Fairlle, Bsq. of 

u Bcllfield and Holms. Ay^hire, to Agnes Marla, 
eldest daugliter of Win. FaMle, %q. of the 
Crescent, Portiaud-placc. 

l.'k At Sidmuiitii, Devon, Thos. Stevens, Esq. of 
Winscol, in that county, Barrister of the Middle 
Temple, and Recorder of Exeter, to Sophiii, 
yl9hugest daughter of the Rev. J. Le Marcbant. 

15. At Cheltenham, tlic Rev. P. B. Borpier. to 
JVtiss Dumaresque, daughter of the late Llent. 
Col. Dumaresque. 

10. At Ramsey, the Rev. Janies W. Esdaile, son of 
Sir Joseph Esdaile, of Chigwell, Essex, to Caro- 
line Garland, 2d daughter of the Rev, W. Wliin- 
ficld. Vicar of Ramsey and Dover-court-cum- 
Harwick, in Ijb^same county. 

19. At ^ittleweli, in Essex, \V. Hcygate, Esq. 
MP. and AKterman, to Isabella, 4th daughter of 
the late Edward Langdou Maemurdo, Esq. of 
(Hapton, Middlesex. 

*— By the Rev. John Griffith, Fellow and Tutor of 
Emmanuel College, Cambrilge, Thos. Pares, 
jun. Esq. .of Leicester, MP. to Octavla, 5th 
daughter oAthe late Edward Longdo Macihnrdo, 
Esq. ^ k 

20. By Special Licence, at Kent House, Knights- 
bridge, Capt. IVed. Fitzclarence, of his Majesty’s 
11th regt. to lady Augusta Boyle, daughter of 
Eart and Countess of Glasgow. 

22. At Aston Kowant, John Brown, Esq. J5f Upper 
Grosvenor-street, to Mary Ellzabetn, daughter 
and heiress of the late Richard Clerke, Esq. 
of Kingston, Oxfordstiirc, and niece to tl^ late 
Loni Foley. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, Arthur Mower, Ml), of Emmanuel 
College, Cambriilge, to Anne, only daughter of 
the late Win. Stewart, Esq. Advocate. 

IN IRELAND. > 

At Dublin, the Hon. Geo. Wm. Massy, brother to 
Lord Massy, to Narcissa, 2d daughter of the late 
James Hugh Smith Barry, Esq. of Morbury- 
hall, Cheshire, audFoaty, county Cork. 


MARRIAGES. 


April 26. At St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, Sir Wm. 
Dick, Bart, to Caroline, relict of Lleut.-Col. 
Alex. Frazer, of the Ttitli regt of foot, 

3t). At St. George’s, Hanover-hquare, Sir Charles 
Grey, one of the .Midges of the Supreme (]ourt at 
Ma(lras, to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Samuel 
Clerk Jervolsc, Burt, of Tas worth Park, Hants. 
— At St. George’s, Hanover-sqnare, Major Alex. 
Hobson, of the 19tli regt. to Eliza, widow of the 
late Thos. Chas. Pattle, of Canton, (’bina. 

May I. At St. (ieorge’s, H%novcr-sqimre, by the 
J’ishop of St. Asaph, Lleut.-Col. Cooper, (Groom 
of thd Bed Chamber to H. 11. H. the Duke of 
Clarence), to Miss Baker, daughter of the late 
Sir Geo. Baker, Hurt, and only sister to the pre- 
sent Baronet Sir Frederick. 


— The Hon. Chas. Lungdule, 3d son of tlie late 
Lord Stourton, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late M. C. Maxwell, Esq. of Everlngham Park. 

Lately, the Rev. Christopher Cupel . of Prest- 

. bury, uear ClA^icnlmin, to Eilzabctli, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Wm. Forbes of Cra- 
glevar, North Britain. 

7. At St. George’s, Hanover- square, by the Dean 
of Carlisle, Sir Henry Lambert. Bart, to Anna 
M^lu, youngest daugntcr of the late Hon. Edw. 
Foley, and sister to Edw. Foley, Esq. of Stoko 
Edith Park. Herefoixlsldre. 

— John Trenchard Pickard, Esq. BCL. and Fel- 
low of New pollegc Oxford, to Jane, eldest 


ABROAD. 

At Guernsey, the Rev. Cary ('harles Alfred Sabo- 
nhdieiT, toSopliia, 2d daughter of the very Rev. 
Dr. F. Durand, dean of tii.'jt island. 

At Florence, in the house of his Excellency, I^rd 
Burg]/ersh, Viscount Tollamore, only son of the 
E.arl of Charleville, to .Miss Beaujolis Caiimbell, 
3d daughter of the late Col. ('ampbell, of Show- 
field, and niece to the Duke of Argyle. 

At Boulognc-sur-Mer, Aretas Akera, Esq. of Tun- 
bridge-weils, to Isabella, 4th daughter of John 
I/arking, Esq. and niece to the late Sir Charles 
Style, Bart. 

DEATHS. 

April 22. At Norwich, Mr. Crome, a distinguished 
landscape painter, of that city. The productions 
ortj^ls artist are honourably known to the visi- 
tors of the British Institution; and Independently 
of the merit of his own works his name will be 
highly estimated as that of one who hap pro- 
duced such eminent pupils as Messrs. St, B« 
Crome (his sou), J. Stark, aud G. Vincent. ^ 

22. Miv)or-Gen. Thomas Saunders Bateman, of me 
Hon. E. I. Company's service in Bengal, aged 
60. 

23. At his house, in Morgaret-street; OavendlshT 
square, Henry Edridge, Esq. Associate of the 
Ro^l Acodemyi F^VS, an artlft of diptinguished 
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Deaths, 


25. At bit bouse, in Brnton-etreet, in his 78th 

I ear, Henry LewetiLuttrell, EarlofOarbamton. 

Itg Lordaliip is succeeded in his titles and es- 
ttttes by his only Di other, the Hon. John Lut- 
treil Oimios. By his demise, thereCs a vacancy 
in the House of Commons, where^iis lordship 
sat for the Borongh of l.uditersbaK. 

226. At Amlflcside, Westmoreland, on his way to 
Matlock for the recovery of #iis health, David 
Brskine Dewar, Ksq. of Cjilstso-house, in the 
county of Fife, eldest sou of the late Major-Geii. 
Dewar, otthat place. 

— Suddenly, Mrs. ('athcuit, wife of the Hon. and 
Hbv. A H. Cathcart, vicAr,of Kipnar, rector of 
Methley, and a prebend of York ('a^edral. 

29. At her house. In Upper Brook-stAwt, iiitbcr 
86th year. Lady Juliupa Dawkins, relict of Hen* 
DawKinSt £sq.« 

— ill Cavendtsfi'Square, Mrs. Dickson, relict of 
Col. A. Dickson. 

— In Montague*place, Hnssell -square, Thomas 
White, Esq. Clerk of the Inner and Upper 
Treasury of the Court of King’s Bench. ** 

80. .At the advanced age of 91, the Right HoA. the 
Marquess of Oroirheda. This Nobleman iTihe> 
rited from his father, who died in 1768, the ti- 
tles of Earl of Drogheda, Viscount Moore, Ba- 
ron Mellefont in Ireland, and was himself cre> 
ated a Marquess of Ireland, in 1791, and a Ba- 
ron of (ireat Britain, in 1801 ; and was also a 
Knight of the Order of .St. In 1766, 

his l.iordship married Ladv y\nne, dmv'htcr of 
the first Marquess of Hertford, he had 

many children. He is succeeded in his titles 
by his son, Charles Viscount Moore, now Mar- 
quess of Drogheda. The deceased was the old- 
est General in ftie Service, and Colonel ofi the 
18th Dragoons. < 

•— At his seat, Bellevue, near Southampton, in his 
^thyear, Sir Rich. Kodnev Admi- 

ral 01 the He<], &c. &c. He was born in 17.17, 
of an ancient and respectable family in Coru- 
fVvall, and was tiodson of the late Ixwd Rodney. 
He attained the nink of Post Captain, in 177/, 
nnd bfBNov. 1794, when commanding the Alex- 
ander of 74 guns, sustained with unparalleled 
bravery and abili^, a combatagainst a French 
^qtuulron consisting of five seventy-fours, three 
large frigates, and a brig Sir Richard was 
twme married, and has left several daughters 
Riimhe son, Capt. George Miller Bligh, of the 
Roval Navy, • 

May 1. At his house In New Norfolk.8treet,*Gros- 
venor-square, the Hon. Charles Stuart, in the 
78th year of his age. 

2. At Clifion, ifged 82, Mrs. Piozzi. a ladv whose 
naitfe will always be remembered in the literary 
world, as the accomplished hostess and friend of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, as well as by several pro- 
ductions of her own pen. 

3. At Caine, Wilts, in his 80tb year, the Rev. Tlios. 

Greenwood, Vicar of that pprish 40 yeaia. 

— At Beuham, near Wantage, Berks, aged 75r 
. Mrs. Goodtake, relict of the late Thos. Good- 
lake, Esq. and onijasurviviog sistei; of the late 
Sir C. Price, Bart. 

4. Al Stoke D* A vernon, Surrey, L4cut. ColvHenry 
Rowland. Fetherstonhaugh. 

4 . At his house in Montague-squarc, Anthony 
^ Butler 8t. Leger, Esq. In his 63d year. 

8 In Montague-place, Mary, the wife of Major 
Gen. Barton. 

11. At the residence of her noble relatives, the 
Duke and Duchess of Wellington, in Plcca- 
dilly. the Marchioness of Worcester. Her La- 
dyship was present both at the Drawing Room 
and Ball given by his Majestv, in celebration of 
bis birth-day; on the following morning found 
herself muen indisposed, and went into a cold 
bath, wiilch, instead of relieving, only increased 
the complaint, which terminated her life adittle 
befiire five o*clock on the morning of this day. 
Her I^adyship was Gcorgiuna Frederica Fltzroy, 
eldlMa daughter of the late Hon. Henry Fltzroy, 
(son of Charles, first Lord Soutbamptou, bro- 
ther of the Duke of Grafton) by Lady Anne 
Wellesley, sister of the Duke of Wellington, 
aod'Marquess of Wellesley, and was inarrlM to 
* tbOFMarquess of Worcester, July 26, 1814. 

Lately. Mrs. Nevlll^ relict of Chat. Neville, Esq. 
of UantHy^armarthettshlre. Her death, was 
ootasionedr 8^ a dreadfiil accident ; as she was 


[[June, 

crossing a rail road, part of her dress got entan* 
gied with a coal waggon passing at the time, 
which drafted her to the ground, and lacerated 
her so much, that she soon afterwards expired. 

11. Aged 60, Jas. Griffith, DD. Master of Univer- 
sity College, and Prebendary of Gloucester. 

13. At Newton, near Norwich, In his 7M year, 
Wm. Stevenson, E«q. FSA. upwards of thirty- 
five veai-s Proprietor of the Norfolk Chronicle, 
and the Editor of the last Edition of Benthani’s 
Ely, to which work he added a valuable Supple- 
ment. 

14. At his house in Upper Eaton-strect, Pimlico, 
in his 72d year, ('has. Downes, Esq. I^ate Page 
to his present Majesty, and thirty-fivc years 
Page of the Bed Chamber to his late Majesty. 

16. In the neighbourhood of Bristol, Dr. (Jallcott, 
the eminent Musical (’omposer, whose pii^uc- 
tions, combining origiuiil genius, and pro- 
found science, have been admired by the public 
during the last thirty vears. 

— John Bonnycastle, Esq. Professor of Mathe- 
matics, at the Royal Military Academy, 'Wool- 
wich; Author of several Muthem.itical and Sci, 
eiitific works of high repute. 

18. Mrs. Prendergrass, wife of Jos.. Prendergrass, 
^q. of Ttioruhaugh-strect, Bedford-squure, aged 

21. At his Lordship’s house, in TIill-strect, Berke- 
ley-squaie, the lit. Hoii. ilic Countess of Chat- 
ham. 

IK SCOTLAND. 

Long^ity. On the 27th of April, at Sheal-honse, 
in Kiotuil, aged 112 years, Ann M’Kae, widow 
of Mr. M’Rue, farmer. This extraordinary 
woman enjoyed unlntcrrunted good health, and 
retained her sight and licarlng until a few 
inontlis previous to her death, when she was 
seized with the illness that terminated in thaf 
event. She was no less remarkable for her 
ngility, and could run a race until the last 
twelvemonth of her life ' vet her activity, and 
moyeinents wi*re confined to a very circum- 
scribed space, as she is tuid ne>cr to have tra- 
velled twelve miles from the spot on whith she 
was iKirn. 

At Aberdeen, Mr. AIe,vander Leith Ross, only son 
of the late Dr. Jas. Ross, Minister of Aberdeen. 

At Edinburgh, Jas. Harrowar, Esq. of Inzievar, 
Advocate. 

At Kdinburgii, aged 32, MMor John Farqiiharson, 
of the 26tli Regiment of Foot, sou of Lieutenant 
Col. Farquharsqn. 

IK IRELAND. 

In his 81st year, CoUhurst Bateman, Esq. of Bed - 
ford-house, in the county of Kerry, and late of 
Clifton, near Bristol. 

At Belfast, Wm. Neilgon, DD. Professor of the 
Learned Languages, &c. in the Academical In- 
stitution. 

AtC’ove, Cork, Jane, the wife of Capt. Nugent, 
late of the 16th Regiment of Foot. 

ABROAD. 

Off the Coast of Arabia, in his 28th year, Mr, 
Phipps Dixon, Midshipman on Board his Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Curlew, and second son of M^or 
Gen. Dixon, of the Royal Artillery. , 

At Rome, on the 20th of April, Lieut.-Geisr Read, 
of Crowood Park, Wilts,— in consequence of 
poison being administered by a Venetian, whom 
he hod taken into his service at Paris. It has 
been since discovered that this man had been 
seven years in the galleys. , 

At Santa Cniz, John Abernethlc, Esq. eldest son 
of the late Alex. Abernethie, MD. of Banil', 
North Britain. , 

At Orleans, ('apt. Col. Macddfigall, late of the 
42d Regiment. 

At (hiebcc, Beni. Joe. Frobisher. Esq. Prpvlnclal 
Lieut.-Col. Alde-de*Canip to bis Excellency the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Governor General of the 
Canadas. 

At Berlin, Miss Francis, only surviving daughter 
of the late Sir Philip Francis, Bait, of Foa* 
lease^ Hants. 
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COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 

















MARKETS. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

From Aj)ril 24 to Map 22. 

Amsterdam, C. F 1^4 

IKtto at 8i{^t 1 

Kotterdam, 2U *12-15 

Antwerp *12-10 

Hamburgh, 2 j U 38-7 

Altona, ^ U 38-8 

Paris, 3 days* sight 25-80 

Ditto.. 2 U 20.J5 

Bourdeaux . .20-73 • , 

Petersburg, rble, 3U 9i..8J 

Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M 10-20 ^ 

Triesteditto 10-20 « 

Madrid, eOecdve 30 \ 

Cadiz, ^eetive 30. . 35} ^ 

BUboa 35}. .SSJ 

BaieeloRj^ 354435' 

Seville 

Gibraltar 

Leghorn 

Genoa 44.. 43} 

Venice, Ital. Liv. 27-00 

Malta 45 

Naples 3ir..304 

Palermo, per. oz .110 

Lisbon 50 

Oporto 50 

Hio J^eiro 484. *40.. 483 

Bahia r. 60.. 57. .58 

Dublin «... 8}. .9}..0 

Cork 84 

*"PBICES OF BUIAilON. • 
At pgr OuTice. 

£. r. d. £. r. d. 
Portugal gold, in coin 0 0 0 ..0 0 0 

foreign gold, in bars 3 17 IO 4 ..O 0 0 

New doubloons 0 0 0 ..0 0 0 

Kew dollars 0 4 10 ..0 0 0 

Silver, in bars, stand. 0 11 ..0 0 0^ 

The above Ta^es contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 

— %. 

Price of Ravi Sugar ^ etclunvg 
of Duty ^ 35r. 2}d. 

Bread* 

Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
hi London 9}^. the quartern loaf. 

pQtatoei per Ton in SpHalJkldt. 
Kidneys ^ 0 0 to 3 10 0 

Champions 3 10 0 to 4 0 aO 

Oxnoblea 2 0 0 to 2 10 0 

Apples 2 10 0 to 3 0 0 


I AVMBAGE PRICE OF CORN 

I IW THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS, 
the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 
from the Returns in the Weeks ending 
Apr. Apr. I May May 
21 28 6 12 
Wheat 63 0!.52 5|52 51 8 

Rye- 33 6,34 2 31 33 10 

Barley 23 11 2.3 10 23 23 4 

Oats 18 17 9 17 17 8 

Beans 20 29 8 29 30 2 

Peas 32 Ol.SO 6 .30 31 1 

Com and Pulse imported into the Port of 
Loiulon from April 23, to May 22. 
Englisli Irish Foreign STotal 
Wlicat 21,651 1,910 460 23,911 

Barley 10,946 620 — 11,566 

Oats 40,815 15,716 — .56,531 

Rye 2.3 67 — 90 


Malt 23,287 Qrs.; Flour 23,609 Sacks. 
Foreign Flour barrels. 

Price of Hops per cwU in the Borough, 
Kent, New bags . . .42r. to 75jf. 

Sussex, ditto n'c 42®. to 63^. 

Essex, ditto .K I,.. .00#. to 00#. 

Yearling Bags 00#. to 00#. 

Kent, New Pockets 4.5#. to 75#. 

Sussex, ditto 42#. to 65#. 

Essex, ditto 00#. to 00#. 

Farnham, ditto ... .100#. to 112#. 
Yearling Pockets . . . .30#. to 45#, 

Average Price per Load of 
Hay. Clover. Straw. 

£. 8, £. 8. £. 8. £• 8. £, 8. £, 8* 

Smlthfeld. 

3 0to4 .0.«4 0to4 15..1 0 to 1 10 
Whitechapel. 

3 10to4 4..4 0to5 5..1 8toll2 

SU Jamef^8, 

3 10to4 10..4 0to5 0..] 7tol1.3 


3 10to4 10..4 0to5 0..] 7tol1.3 

Meat hy Carcass^ per Stone of W. at 

Newgate. — Beef *...3#. Od. to 4#. Od. 

Mutton.. 2#. lOd. to 3#. lOd. 

Veal.. .3#. 4d. to 5#. 4d. 

Pork.. .3#. kh. to 5#. 4d. 

Lamb... 5#. Od. to 7«- Od. 

LeadenhaU.^Iiec£ . , . Od. to 4#.. Od. 

Mutton.. 3#. Od. to 3r. lOd. 

Veal .* , .4#. Od. to 0#.^,d6d. 

Pork . . . .3#. 4d. to 8#.' 4d. 

Lamb... 6#. 4d. to 7«- Od. 

Cattle 8old at Smithfeld fxom^ April 23, 
to May 22, loth inclu8%ve. ' 
Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 

10,779 1,500 9i,240 1,0.50 . 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 
In eadi Week, from April 30 to May 22. 

April May 7* May 14. May 21. 

#. d. #. d. 8, d* #• d. #. d. St d. #. d. #. d. 

Newcastle. .. . 30 0 to 41 9 | 28 0 to 42 0 | 38 0 to 41 3 I 29 6 to 42 5 

Sunderland... 31 0io4I .3 | .32 0 to 42 0 | 33 6 to 41 9 |34 0(o42 6 



ACCQUKT OF CAKAL8, DOCKS, nBIDOSS, WATER- WORKS, IK8URAKCE AKD GAS-LIGHT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &C. 

By Me9ns» WOLFE and EDMONDS, No» Change^ Alley, Comhilh 

(May 21st, 1821.) " 
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